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Maurice de Saxe. He was born in Dresden in 1696, the natural 
son of Augustus the Strong, King of Poland and Elector of 
Saxony. His mother was the Countess Aurora von Kénigsmarck, 
grand-daughter of that Marshal von K6nigsmarck so well known 
in the Thirty Years’ War. From his parentage on both sides he 
inherited the qualities which made him famous in love and war. 
Saxe was one of the handsomest men of his day, gifted with 
charm, and a personal gallantry which few men and no women 
could resist. As a child of twelve years he was so strong and 
abnormally developed that his father sent him to the headquarters 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugéne to gain experience in actual 
war under these famous commanders. With them he was at the 
siege of Tournay, and at thirteen he was present at Malplaquet. 
By the age of twenty-five he had fought all over Europe, against 
the French, against Charles XII of Sweden, and also against the 
Turks under Prince Eugène, distinguishing himself by extra- 
ordinary feats of arms. He married at eighteen the Countess 
Victoria von Lében, but was soon divorced, his wife not finding 
him a “‘ model husband,” as Col. Thornton puts it. The romance 
of his life was kis relationship with Adrienne Lecouvreur, the 
great tragedienne. She it was who financed him when he put 
himself up for election for the succession to the Duchy of Cour- 
land, and was successful. However, he was distasteful to Russia, 
and through a ridiculous love adventure with one of the ladies-in- 
waiting of the Grand Duchess Anna, who was Regent of Cour- 
land at the time, he lost both the Duchy over which she was ruling, 
and the hand of the future Czarina of Russia, the position that the 
Grand Duchess Anna attained later. 

It was after this affair that Saxe wrote his famous treatise on 
war, entitled Mes Réveries. Therein he ‘“‘ shows the immense 
importance of a proper appreciation of the human element in 
war.” Little attention was paid at this time to the man in the 
ranks, he was treated as a mere pawn. Saxe viewed him from a 
totally different standpoint. ‘‘ Man,” he writes, “‘is an engine 
whose motive power is the soul; and the largest quantity of work 
will not be done by this curious engine for pay, or under pressure, 
or by the help of any kind of fuel which may be supplied by the 
chaldron. It will be done only when the will or spirit of the 
creature is brought to its greatest strength by its own proper 
fuel, namely, by the affections.” Saxe was a thinker far in advance 
of his ager 

It is almost an impossible task to compare war of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries with the twentieth, but the human factor 
is constant in all ages, and Saxe himself recognised that fact. 
His extraordinary lucidity in grasping the situation may be learnt 
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from his despatches, and he always gave full consideration to the 
political aspect, while he seemed to know intuitively what the 
enemy would do at any given moment. With such aids to success 
one is not surprised that ‘‘ he never besizged a fortress that he did 
not take, nor fought a battle that he did not win.” The greatest 
tribute to his genius lies in the fact that, in this important 
epoch, “ The history of the French army is one of an almost 
unbroken series of defeats, excepting only for the brief period 
during which it was inspired and led io victory by Maurice de 
Saxe.” i i 

Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie and Lord Peterborough are the next 
in order, and the. reader will find both most interesting and 
romantic, espetially the former, whose personal bravery knew no 
bounds. The series concludes with Major-General James Wolfe, 
last, but by no means the least, of these great Campaigners. His 
life story is well known, perhaps better <nown to Londoners than 
that of any other of our national herces with the exception of 
Nelson, but the story cannot be too cften told or taught—and 
Colonel Thornton has told it well—and its great conclusion, the 
linking of Canada to the British Empire by the genius of a great 
commander. Wolfe lies within the racius of our vast city, and 
the flag which symbolises the majesty of a new Dominion 
stretching from sea to sea, floats over his resting place in the 
grand old Parish Church of Greenwich, where worshippers Sun- 
day by Sunday pay homage to the valour and the life laid down 
for England. 


% * * 


ELIZABETHAN LYRICS.* 


Here is an excellent, indeed, it might ‘properly be said a 
noble gift-book, the very cream of .the Elizabethan lyrics, 
songs from the nest of the immoral singing-birds. Mr. 
Ault has given infinite pains to the makiag of this.anthology. He 
has made 


a careful search through upwards of two thousand printed books, 
and nearly three hundred manuscripts of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. Out of a preliminary selection of some 
2,300 lyrics I have chosen 640, which seemed in some special 
way to be illustrative, either of the lyric movement of the period 
as a whole, or of its highest achievement. In such a selection,- 
while the best-known points are necessarily representéd by those 
miracles of Song which no familiarity can stale, many less well-. 
known but no less exquisite examples of this work find a place. 


* Elizabethan Lyrics from the Original Texts. “Chosen, Edited and Arranged by 
Norman Ault. Longmans. os. 6d. net. . 
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But my researches also brought to light numerous unexpected 
treasures by other poets little known, long since forgotten, or 
anonymous—poets whose whole work has in many instances come 
down to us in one solitary copy. ... Wherever practicable I 
have gone back to the original MSS., and not infrequently I have 
been rewarded by the discovery of older versions or better texts 
of poems already known to the literary world. I found, too, that 
the searcher in old music books and other MSS. of the period may 
still occasionally light upon poems of genuine merit which have 
escaped the vigilance .of editors, and no less than ten of the 
lyrics included in this volume are, I believe, now printed for the 
first time. ' 


Mr. Ault has arranged his treasures, familiar and unfamiliar, 
in order of production. The purpose of his book ‘“is to present 
the lyric poetry of the Elizabethan Age as a living literary monu- 
ment, the evolution of which can best be seen, not in the piece- 
meal study of individual writers, but only when their collective 
work is viewed chronologically and as an organic whole.” The 
actual date when the poem was born is given, wherever possible, 
and this new plan is a most admirable one. It gives a new sense 
of miracle to a miraculous age, since in the earliest, as in the 
latest, poems there is the stamp of a new literary force that 
somehow, and historically it seems difficult to say how, is born 
into the world. Sir Thomas Wyatt, writing before 1536 or 1533 
has the wonderful note almost as fully developed as George Wither, 
or Thomas Campion, or Sir Henry Wotton, writing almost a 
century later. Who, without looking at the book and not happen- 
ing to know the poems, could date these various quotations as 
being late or early ? 

You violets that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 


As if the spring were all your own; 
What are you when the rose is blown? 


Truly she doth as far exceed 
Our women nowadays, 

As doth the gillyflower a weed; 
And more, a thousand ways. 


Unworthy her I am, I know; 

And what is best in me and blessed 
Is only that I love her so. 

There cannot be no worth in me, 
Seeing I love so passing well: 

If me she loved, it would be proved 
How much I did all men excel. « 
Alas, dear heart! What hope had I 

. If that I might your grace attain ! 
And since I love you faithfully, 
Why should ye not love me again? 


f 
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Now cease, my lute! This is the last 

Labour that thou and I shall waste, 
And ended is that we begun: 

Now is this song both sung and past— 
My lute, be still, for I have done. 


Of these five extracts the first was written by Sir Henry Wotton 


in 1619; the second by Sir Thomas Wyatt before 1535; the third. 


is anonymous and may be dated 1620; the fourth is anonymous 
and, may be dated 1550; the fifth is by Sir Thomas Wyatt, and 
was written before 1536. These examples, almost taken at random, 
show a common influence at work of so great a character that it 
persisted for far more than a century. Indeed, Mr. Ault, in order 
_ to complete his work, must publish another volume containing 
lyrics of the Stuart age that retained the subtle Tudor and Eliza- 
bethan aromas and values long past the days of the Great 
Rebellion. 

It should be noted that Mr. -Ault has, and in our view rightly, 


introduced modern spelling throughout. This course has, by’ 


universal assent, been adopted in the case of the English Bible and 
Shakespeare, and it is at least as desirable in the case of the lyric. 
Mr. Ault writes on this point: “ Since, then, the very essence of 
the lyric dwells in the spoken word and not in its printed symbol, 
I hold, in spite of the contrary opinion of a few experts—who seem 
to me to sacrifice æsthetiç to antiquarian and philological consider- 
ations—that it is more ‘ scholarly ’ in the true sense of that word 
to employ modern spelling, and, with it; modern punctuation.” 
The Elizabethans would not have hesitated to make the change. 
Orthography was nothing to them; they had loose pronunciation, 


spelling and punctuation. We have not. That there is probably i 


occasional loss of shadės of meaning, possibly a punning meaning, 
cannot be weighed against the fact that a strange orthography 
would, to our generation, kill the beauty of many of the lyrics. 
It will be of interest to note one or two of the poems now printed 
for the first time. One has already been quoted: | 
Alas, dear heart! What hope had I 
If that I might your grace attain ! 
an exquisite melody from MS. 160 in Trinity College, Dublin, 
of about the year 1550. The anonymous. song written shortly 
before 1603 in the Christ Church MS. 740-2 must be quoted in full : 
Flow, O my tears, to mitigate my sorrow! 
Alas, a flood will not suffice me: 
My storm of tears is spent, and who a tear can borrow? 
When himaa pity flies me, 
Then, O my soul, betake thee 
To God by prayer, d 
Whose love did ne’er 
Forsake thee. 
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Then there are the lines of Richard Edes, 1555-1604 : 


No love, to love of man and wife; 

No hope, to hope of constant heart; 

No joy, to joy in wedded life; 

No faith to faith in either part: 

Flesh is of flesh, and bone of bone 

‘When deeds and words and thoughts are one. 


The song (dated 1618) ‘‘ Silly Boy, there is no cause,” is 
excellent enough : 


Here is then the only way 

To keep thy love for ever sure: 
Keep her heart in thee does stay, 
And she will thine, for ever pure. 


Again, the song of about the year 1550 forms part of the whole 
tradition : 
Thou sleepest fast, and I with woeful heart 
Stand here alone sighing and cannot fly: 
Thou sleepest fast, when cruel Love his dart 
On me doth cast, alas, so painfully! 
Thou sleepest fast, and I, all full of smart, 
To thee, my foe, in vain do call and cry: 
And yet, methinkés, though thou sleepest fast 
Thou dreamest still which way my life to waste. 


No doubt these new gleanings are trifles (and other trifles are to 
be had from funeral monuments), but they are straws that show 
the setting of the wind of poesy. That gentle wind, so far as lyric 
poetry is concerned, seems to draw up from the land flowers 
exquisite, whether they came from the tried, tilled field of the 
great writers or from the wild field of unknown poets. Shake- 
speare’s songs fall here into proper perspective. We see them as 
they are, part of a great and almost universal lyrical movement. 
It is perhaps not very far wrong to suspect that that movement, 
though it had its implications as part of the late-coming renais- 
sance of art and learning, was in its universality and persistence 
due to what may be called the discovery of the English Bible by 
the English people. English became a literary language for all 
men when every one turned to the Bible, with its perfect balance 
of phrase, its economy of words, its infinite pathos of presentation. 
The present age has been drawn away from Bible reading by 
many competitors presenting themes of current interest. Litera- 
ture and lyric poetry, indeed; all English poetry, is suffering from 
this cause. A reaction will come, is perhaps coming now, at a time 
when the Elizabethan outlook on religion iš reviving, and 
readers are turning to the older books and prose. ‘“‘ Bible 
Sunday,” the second Sunday in Advent, has a great relation to 
the history of English ‘literature. J. E. G. pe M. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In The Serajevo Crime* Miss Edith Durhami collects ard discusses 
the new evidence from Serbia which has appeared during the last two 
or three years, and which must be diligently studied by all who honestly 
desire to understand the causes of the war of 1914. Miss Durham’s 
claim to speak on Balkan politics rests on twenty years of travel, and . 
her latest book, like all its predecessors, is lit up by racy personal: 
reminiscences. But by far the most important parts of the volume are 
the translations of documents written by Serbians themselves. The 
statement of Pashitch that -he had known nothing of the Serajevo plot 
and would have prevented it if he could, was generally believed in 
Allied countries during the War, and in the first years of peace. We 
now know, on the unsolicited evidence of praminent Serbs, that this was 
untrue. In 1923 Stanojevitch, Professor of History at Belgrade, revealed 
in his book on the murder of the Archduke that the crime was carried 
out under the direction of Colonel Dimitrijevitch, Chief of the Intelli- 

. gence Section of the Serb General Staff. A year later Ljuba Jovano- 
vitch, Minister of Education in the Pashitck Cabinet in 19-4, revealed 
‘that the Premier had told his Cabinet colleagués, a month before the 
event, that persons were preparing to go to Serajevo to kill Francis 
Ferdinand. Orders were sent to stop the vouths at the frontier; but 
Jovanovitch explains that the frontier atthorities belonged to the 
organisation, and did not carry out the instruction. There was still 
plenty of time to tell Vienna; but except for a vague warning by the 
Serb Minister at Vienna, on his own responsibility as he has explained, 
nothing was done to avert the catastrophe. It is a black story of 
conspiracy and murder, negligence and lying; and, as Miss Durham 
shows in detail, it was only the culmination >f a series of hostile activi- 
ties carried on by the civilian society, of the National Defence and the. 
military society ‘ Union or Death,” the latter popularly known as the 
Black Hand, founded by the regicide officers >f 1903. The Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia, judged by its results, was madness, but the evidence 
collected in these striking pages abundantly explains why iz was sent. 
* * * 


_Mr. Harold Spender in The Cauldron of Europet, gives a vivid 
account of his travels and adventures in the Balkans. He considers 
that ‘‘ the Balkans remain a great.open qu2stion at the back door of 
Europe; a question bristling with menace; moving with bombs; prickly 
with bayonets. Out of that cauldron came the Great War: from. the 
same part may come yet another conflict. The mood and attitude of 
Europe remain the same as in 1912-1917.’’ Perhaps Mr. Spender may 
modify this view in view of the recent Greco-Bulgarian incident which 
has been speedily solved by the League of Nations with the: full 
approval of Europe. Things seem to be better than they were before 
the War. But, however that may be, every reader will love to follow 
Mr. Spender into the Balkans that he describes so vividly: ““ I love 
the scenery, and the infinite variety of peasant costume, which gives 
some idea of how Europe looked in the Midcle Ages. The people have 
many faults; but, at any rate they -are genuine in their emotions, 
sincere in their hatreds, entrenched in their valorous patriotisms.” A 
young Serbian who had thrown.yp a good post in America to return 
to Belgrade, told Mr. Spender that he had done so “to pursue the 


* Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
+ H. F. and G. Witherby. 15s. net. 
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ideal. Here life is unsafe, but it is worth living.” But is it so very 
much unsafer than life in New York? These travel notes should draw 
many travellers. Mr. Spender went into the cauldron across Mace- 
donia. At Sorovitch he talked with a doctor who had served with the 
Turks at Gallipoli, who said that there was actually a moment when 
the Turks at Gallipoli had accepted defeat, just before our evacuation. 
‘‘ None were more surprised than they at this sudden retreat of the 
‘English.”? There were 50,000 Turks killed in the Gallipoli campaign 
and they were exhausted. Mr. Spender went north from Sorovitch 
across the Yugo-Slavian frontier in Monastir. Later he departed from 
Salonica for the heart of the Balkans, and at Skopolje he detrained for 
an hour, and there the Orient Express left him and carried off his 
luggage and passports. However, by great good fortune and an 
excellent British Consul, Mr. Monck Mason, the travellers cut off the 
express at Nish and went on to Sofia. So Mr. Spender was able to 
describe ‘‘ Where the Cauldron boils—Bulgaria and Yugo-Slavia.”’ 
These nations hate or seem to hate each other, and this is the ‘‘ poison 
germ in the Balkan body corporate ° which can only be driven out by 
the ‘‘ opposite microbe of peace and union.” Mr. Spender passed on 
into Greece on the very day of the plebiscite on the subject of Monarchy 
v. Republic, and this dramatic moment is dramatically described, as 
well as ‘‘ The Glory that is Greece.” The book is full of charm, and 
will find many readers. 
* * * 

Students of English constitutional history will like to possess the 
translation by Mr. R. G. D. Laffan, of Queen’s College, Cambridge, of 
Dr. Pasquet’s Essay On the Origins of the House of Commons. 
Dr, Gaillard Lapsley provides a preface and additional notes. Dr. 
Pasquet’s work turns on Reiss’ view that the King merely summoned 
representatives to supply such direct information as would enable him 
to control the administrative machinery and the sheriffs in particular. 
The best answer to this is that the Upper Exchequer fully controlled 
the sheriffs and local administration, as the Pipe Rolls show, and that 
this could not be the real purpose of Parliament. On the other hand, 
the Mediæval Parliament was in its origin a product of the Curia 
Regis, a Court in fact, and Dr. Pasquet holds that it was originally 
intended as a weapon of royal authority. The question is still open, 
and this recently revised essay will be read with interest. 

x * * 

“ Things Seen in Switzerland in Winter. A description of many 
of the winter sport centres of the High Alps, the wonderful scenery on 
the roof of Europe, and the exciting and picturesque snow and ice 
sports which are enjoyed there,’’* by Mr. Charles W. Domville-Fife, 
is a little book full of interest from cover to cover. The author traces 
the history of winter sports and life in the High Alps from the year 
1853, when Spengler, a political refugee, went to the tiny unknown 
village of Davos as District Doctor and discovered its wonderful health- 
giving properties, and the almost total absence of pulmonary disease. 
The development of the various centres, the building of hotels, the 
making of roads, mountain railways, the introductionof foreign sports, 
such as the Norwegian ski and the Canadian toboggan, the description 
of the scenery, and the many photographs, make excellent and instruc- 
tive reading for those, who are going to the sports for the first time, as 
well as for those who have to remain behind. 

* Seeley, Servjce and Co., Limited. 3s. 6d, 
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` NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘From Zealandia: A Book of Verse.’’** Miss Wilhelmina Sherriff. 
Elliott sings with zeal of the wonderful charm, beauty, solitude and 
freedom of “ Our Britain of Antipodes.” The song of ‘‘ queen-like Nga 
Haia,” daughter of Pomare, gives a sense of Maori tribal ife. 
The volume contains poems on many subjects unconnected with New 
Zealand, and shows Miss Elliott has a religious and sympathetic mind * 
and a gift for expressing: her thoughts in moving verse. pe 

* * * 


“ England’s Green and Pleasant Land ’’} is the. work of an anony- 
mous but skilled writer who has many unkindly but just and many 
kindly but also just things to say about’ the countryside where he lives. 
He writes bitterly about the local clergy, but if there is anything good 
to say of them he says it: ‘‘ His sermons were almost unintelligible to 
his congregation because of an affection of the vocal chords. After his 
death it was discovered that he was the anonymous donor of 4300 
which set the ball rolling for the cottage hospital, and that this was 
most of the bachelor priest’s savings.” It is not ‘true to say that there 
is no determination to better the quality, of the rural clergy. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has the task at heart. ae 

* * '% 

Mr. Harold T. Wilkin’s volume ‘‘ Great English Public Schools ”t 
with its pleasant wood engravings (a delightful form of art) by Mr. H. 
George Webb, will prove very attractive to old boys from V ‘chester, 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Westminster, St. Paul’s, Merchar - ““ylors’, 
Charterhouse, Christ's Hospital, Dulwich School and Saréwsbury. 
The choice of schools is a little limited. Surely the King’s School, 
Canterbury, perhaps the oldest and certainly one of the most picturesque 
schools in the world, should have been given, and the famous school 
at York. But it is‘unkind to look a good gift-book in the mouth. 


* * * 2 


The Southern Railway has.taken a new and wise departure in 
issuing a well illustrated book, entitled ‘‘ Tales of the Trains: Being 
Some Impressions by an Onlooker of a Railway from, behind the 
Scenes,” which gives the travelling public a very vivid idea of the 
difficulties, the amazing difficulties, involved in the working of a 
great railway that links the Metropolis to the rest of the world, The 
book is written with unusual literary skill, with something, indeed, of - 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s power of conveying highly technical matters in 
a living form, and really presents a picture of the romance as well as 
the difficulties of a great industry. To a thinking mind the drawing-up 
of a time-table is an achievement of a high order. We believe that 
Sir George Airy, the Astronomer-Royal, compiled the first time-table for 
the Railway now known as the Southern. . Modern time-tables are 
complex to a degree that few appreciate, and it is due to the highly 
skilled workers in the great signal boxes and the masterly control of 
detail by the staff that the public travel safely and well. It is easy to 
grumble; but not’ easy to understand the problems that have to be 
solved. E. P. L.-B. makes them clear. 

* John M. Watkins, 21, Cecil Court, London. 5s. ` 3 
t Jonathan Cape. 6s. net. x 
į Noel Douglas, 38, Great Ormond Street. 158. net, 
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ARLIAMENT reassembles in probably the greatest chaos 
Pas uncertainty which have been known for many decades. 
There is a hopeless deficit at the Exchequer, and all Mr. 
Churchill’s calculations in his Budget have gone awry, partly 
through miscalculation and partly through the gigantic coal 
subsidy, which is a leak by which the nation seems bleeding to 
death. All overturnings, uprisings and revolutions in history have 
been produced by financial difficulties. Every day some new 
announcement is made of the efforts of the Cabinet Committee 
to enforce economy. And every day some gigantic howl arises in 
the newspapers from those who are to be economised. Now it is 
to be a raid on the new sinking fund to pay off debt, in violation of 
the solemn pledges of Mr. Baldwin to the City; the only result of 
which can be the fall of Government securities and substantial 
losses to those who had believed the Government would keep its 
word. Now it is to be a reduction at the Admiralty, which the 
Admiralty refuse to accept. Now it is to be the paring off of small 
items of military expenditure, such as the refusal of further grants 
to cadets, which creates indignation among cadet supporters, 
altogether disproportionate to the amount calculated to be saved. 
Now it is a suggestion of the increase of the hours of the Civil 
Service, which, whatever else its effect, will not produce additional 
efficiency. Again, there is an attack on what is sometimes called 
Social Reform. Lord Eustace Percy, the Minister of Education, 
attempts first to ration the local authorities in central grants and 
compel them to pay out of the rates for higher education, or for 
the unfortunate babies of the slums who, at an incredibly early age, 
enter into what are called nursery schools. He finds himself up 
against the two most powerful political forces in the country, first, 
the teachers, who are far more formidable even than trades union 
secretaries or Prudential Insurance Company agents, and, second, 
the ratepayers, who regard the rate collector on their house or land 
as a kind of half-devil or bird of prey. So he now changes under 
the insistent pressure of financial bankruptcy to another circular 
couched in more desirable language, but concentrated on the same 
fundamental point, that the poor shall have less revenues devoted 
to the education of their children from contributions from the 
National Exchequer. Meantime the Minister of Labour is shovel- 
ling off as many as possible of the unemployed maintained in 
enforced idleness by the national dole on to support by the Boards 
of Guardians, through which in many of the great cities the 
Poor Law rate has attained enormous dimensions. 
Mr: Lloyd George estimates, without meeting any really practical 
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challenge, the total coal subsidy as 450,900,000. In large districts 
we are only keeping the pits open at all sy dumping exported coal 
on to foreign nations substantially below the cost of production 
by aid of a subsidy which the workers >f all classes will have to 
pay. Our export trade diminishes steadily every month in com- 
parison with our import, which, when all allowance is made for 
invisible exports, is merely the progress of an individual steadily 
spending more than his income—the sad case lamented by Mr. 
Micawber in historic complaint. Small wonder that at the end of 
the last session Mr. Baldwin blurted out in reply to a supple- 
mentary question, Is the land tenure system satisfactory in Eng- 
land? There is nothing satisfactory in England, and that he 
prefers to deliver amiable and agreeable discourses on the value of 
classical education than to force his hearers to serious consider- 
ation of realities at home. . o 
Nothing, however, can shake the position which he occupies at 
the head of four hundred members, -anc with the other House in 
his pocket. Labour, which is the official Opposition, has sunk into 
. a disastrous senility, in which each part.cular newspaper or group 
is fiercely warring against each other newspaper or group, and 
“ discipline ” is preserved at the price of impotence. The Front 
Bench gaze longingly across the table at the places they once 
occupied of substantial emolument and dignity, controlling great 
departments of State. And as they gaze they curse Mr. MacDonald 
for having clumsily tumbled into complete ruin over the case of 
Comrade Campbell, who is now doing many months’ imprison- 
ment for sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion. The back 
benches behind curse the Front Bench for its timidity, stupidity, 
and lack of ardour and enterprise, and cheer Mr. Baldwin or 
even Mr. Lloyd George, while.remainirg dismally silent through 
the laborious efforts of their own pundits to prove that green is 
blue or black is grey. One of their prominent weekly newspapers, 
the organ of the Independent Labour Party, is preaching the 
futility of nationalisation (or Socialism), and substituting with a 
defiant and quite naked desire to obtain votes the gospel of the 
living wage, which was part of the L:beral Party’s programme 
twenty years ago. Another of their newspapers, far more.vivacious 
and humorous, attacks this programme with all the forces of 
invective and-sarcasm, and inquires every week by what authority 
a section of Labour has repudiated Socialism, and who gave them. 
that authority. Meantime the Trades Union approbation of Com- 
munism at Scatborough has been countered by the Labour Party’s 
expulsion of Communism at Liverpool, and in the debates of last 
autumn. the only convincing and wholehearted attacks on the 
Government for clapping Communists into jail for free expression 
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of opinion were those made by the despised Liberal Party, who 
alone appear to retain the tradition of Fox during-the revolutionary 
wars, or of Lord Grey and the Whigs in the disastrous time 
between Waterloo and the passing of the Great Reform Bill. 

But if the position of the official Opposition is thus disastrous, 
the state of the alternative or second Opposition in the House is 
even more deplorable. They only comprise some forty members in 
Parliament. Of these, something like ten refuse to accept the leader- 
ship of the chairman of their party, Mr. Lloyd George, and have 
appointed Mr. Runciman as the head of a left wing or reforming 
group. But even these ten cannot make up their minds to vote 
together, and in the last division of the Session, upon Mosul, 
themselves fissured into three parts; Mr. Runciman abstaining, 
Captain Benn and Commander Kenworthy shepherding four 
enthusiasts into opposition to the Government policy, and Mr. 
Hopkins Morris, inspired by the Gladstonian dislike of the normal 
and systematic murder and outrage and torture by the Turk of 
the Eastern Christians, marching defiantly into the Government 
lobby. Of the remaining thirty, the majority are only in Parlia- 
ment by Conservative votes, and a considerable proportion are 
pledged, according to Lord Younger, never to vote against the 
Conservatives in any vital division. The result is that in general 
they stay away from the House and very rarely make speeches in 
it. And Mr. Lloyd George is left alone, but a few years ago 
dominating Parliament and almost dictator of Europe, now 
occasionally, if inadequately, supported by the forensic arguments 
of Sir John Simon, reminiscent of his great capacity in the law 
court but entirely distasteful to the House, the lisping in numbers 
of Sir Alfred Mond, as often in opposition as in support, and the 
gallant efforts of a few back bench members to defy either the 
disgust or the indifference of the overwhelming number of the 
Conservatives. 

The fact is that this Government is Mr. Baldwin’s Government 
far more completely than that nominated by any President of the 
United States, whom a plebiscite has made independent of the 
House of Representatives, but over whom the Constitution has 
given the control to the Senate in foreign affairs. He is an 
amiable, courteous, high-minded and high-spirited leader of a 
dictatorship. He has no ideas of how to remedy the condition of 
England at home or guide the development of the Empire abroad. 
His bodily presence is unimpressive and his speech contemptible. 
But he possesses a tenacity which will undoubtedlyenable him for 
the next two or three years to defy any attempt from his own 
followers to overturn him, and a certain simplicity and sincerity of 
utterance which make those who attack him feel as if they were 
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attacking a child. He is not so deficient in the arts of government 
as many suppose, and his seeming guilelessness conceals a con- 
siderable amount of craftiness in political affairs. But this crafti- 
ness is no more blamable than that which has been characteristic of 
all men engaged in .public: life, of Gladstone and Disraeli, of 
Arthur Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, of Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law. If he is aot the Seigfried who can’ 
‘slay the dragon, he is still more emphatically not the guileless 
fool who can regain the sacred spear ard heal the wounds of the 
world. The less than second-rate colieagues who comprise his 
Cabinet will shamble behind him in whatever proposals he adum- 
brates to his huge majority. Only the question arises to-day 
whether as a matter of fact he has‘ any: proposal to make peter 
to the enormous needs of the time. - 
_ History never repeats itself, and most historical parallels are 
‘barren. But there is certainly some resemblance in the present 
Situation to that after the Treaty of Pacis in 1763. Chatham had 
been the idol of the people and won the great war. As Macaulay ` 
has described, freedom of cities and gold boxes enclosing them 
' rained upon him like the leaves of autumn. In a few months’ time, 
after the great victories which made the first British Empire, the 
whole of the public regarded him wich, exécration, and he ‘was 
flung from office with a Conservative administration succeeding 
‘him. That Conservative administratior seeking wildly for cash to 
‘pay for the war, imposed taxation without representation upon the 
American Colonies. When the ‘Whigs replaced them they aban- 
doned the taxation, but retained the “‘ principle ” in the imposition 
of a tax of some fraction of a farthing on imported goods. 
Chatham stood outside, an enigmatic figure whose popularity 
had returned, and who had given Britain'an Empire. Neither 
party could do with or without him. His formation of a govern- 
ment was ruined by physical disease., The Whig assertion of a 
“ principle ” proved, as in so many similar deplorable cases, as 
objectionable as the levy of a substantial revenue. The King’s 
friends of George III returned with an overwhelming majority, 
and the first British Empire was destroyed. 

To-day, “f the man who won the war ” possesses small following 
in the House. No party can do with him and no party can do 
_ without him. Whatever accusations may be brought against him, 
as accusations were ‘brought against Chatham, he stands to-day 
as a Triton among minnows, making appear all'the various leaders 
and sub-leaders of the various parties and sub-parties but a very 
little thing. I do not think that with his peasant ancestry or in 
the fresh air of his country, life he is likely to collapse under | 
suppressed gout, which in the case of Chatham changed: the 
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history of the world. And I believe that more on his action than 
on that of any single politician will depend whether the second 
British Empire will follow the ruin of the first. 

It is too early as yet to consider what Mr. Baldwin and his 
government intend to do in the coming session. But it is not too 
early to realise that whatever is attempted will be entirely inade- 
quate to the needs of the time. In 1923, with an easy prospect of 
four years of premiership before him, he openly appealed to the 
people in a challenge which history may think foolish but all men 
will acknowledge as courageous. He stated that he could not con- 
tinue to be responsible for the government of this country and the 
treatment of enormous numbers of workless men and women with- 
out mandate from the country to establish a general tariff, which he 
believed, and the great majority of his followers believed, was the 
only policy for providing amelioration for the unemployed. He 
was beaten on the direct issue as every politician will be beaten on 
the direct issue of any attempt to destroy Free Trade in a little 
island whose wealth is dependent entirely on its exports, and whose 
exports to all the world demand the free purchase of materials as 
cheap as can be obtained from any country in the world. The 
curious thing is that he is now in office owing to his definite repu- 
diation of Protection and on quite another issue—the hatred of not 
only the rich and the middle but also of the working classes for any 
Socialist or Communist domination. The announcement that he 
would not carry on the Government in 1923 without the power 
of imposing a tariff, has been transformed into the announcement 
that in 1926 he will carry on the Government without the imposing 
of a tariff. And yet there are as many unemployed, registered 
and unregistered, as there were two years ago. Nothing is 
changed. The Government profess themselves as helpless and 
impotent in improving the lot of the poor as when they appealed 
to the country on their one specific remedy and were beaten. 
And I think in the history of the time one question will stand out 
not entirely to Mr. Baldwin’s credit, of why, as an honest man, he 
declared at one moment that he would not carry on the Government 
unless the people would give him his only remedy for social 
wretchedness, and why, that solution having been refused with 
the same social wretchedness unappeased, -he is apparently pre- 
pared to carry on the Government under the express and definite 
promise that his solution shall not be put into operation. 

The particular sensation of the moment is the sudden return of 
Mr. Lloyd George to the questions of fifteen years ago, which have 
been allowed to remain quiescent during the Great War and the in- 
numerable conclaves succeeding it. In company with many Liberal 
Ministers, county councillors, farmers, and representatives of the 
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landless labourers he has suddenly flashed out two books, The 
Land and the Nation and Towns and the Land, in which he and-his 
colleagues have impeached the whole system of land tenure in 
country and town. Experience is proving -hat the landless labourers, 
` the leaseholders in the cities, and the smallholders who cannot 
make a living without more land, are responding to this new land, 
policy. On the other hand, a considezable number of wealthy 
Liberals in 1926, as in 1909, have no desire for any revolutionary 
upheaval, and the whole subject is complicated by the continuance 
of the hatreds and fears inherited from the Liberal split of 1918, 
through which many honest Liberals haze not forgotten Mr. Lloyd 
George’s combination with the Tories, and believe that he will 
enter any combination that will put him in power again. The 
working people have largely got tired of the shibboleths of Social- 
ism, and see here a promise of definite acvantage. But the Socialist 
Jeaders, feeling the pressure of this conversion, are first denounc- 
ing Mr. Lloyd George for merely producing a paper policy and then 
asserting that he does not carry the majority of Liberals with him 
in his attack upon the land monopoly o? the country. Meanwhile, 
the cards are obviously in the hands o? Mr. Baldwin, for he can 
create a peasant or farmer’s ownership by the use of State credit 
or State cash, and so fulfil the highest aspirations of Sir Alfred 
Mond and other Liberal leaders and promote a Conservative system 
of rural holding, which is common throughout the whole of Europe 
where Conservatives have attained their ideals. In fact there are 
many holders of large estates, looking farther forward than their 
companions, who are prepared to go fa- in the use of Government 
money for bolstering up their large holdings with a system of small- 
holdings and so build up, as in Ireland, or France, or Russia, the 
most Conservative land system in the. world. : . 
So much for politics. What-of personnel? | After a session 
of more than twelve months, it is difficult to declare that any pre- 
vious reputations have been increased, or any previously unknown 
have made Parliamentary reputations. The latter is largely due to 
. the composition of the assembly. Ths four hundred back bench 
Tory members rarely get a chance of speaking at all. Each is per- . 
mitted a maiden speech. But the conventions surrounding a 
. maiden speech are such—a humble apology to the House for in- 
truding at all, the suggestion that it is bad form to make a violent 
attack on opponents, the idea that you must chirrup pleasant little 
phraseologies, like an actor on trial for the first time at the theatre,’ 
render a maidep speech an altogether inadequate test of Parlia- 
mentary oratorical powers. It is true that Disraeli -made a repu- 
„tation by being sensationally shouted down, and that Lord Birken- 
head made a reputation by being sensationally shouted up when 
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his party was in the depths of despair. But this was done by fight- 
ing and a kind of cheerfulness in opposition to enormous numbers. 
A Tory can only make a maiden speech as a member of enormous 
numbers against no effective opposition, and with each of his 
colleagues convinced that he could do as well if he were called. 
_The best of such limited orations have been made by those with 
some particular knowledge of some particular subject; men who 
have had personal knowledge of the Foreign Office when Foreign 
Office questions are raised, or men who have actually trodden the 
delectable ground of Mosul when the House has been discussing 
the question of Mesopotamia. I cannot recall any sensational 
acclamation when Gladstone or Parnell, or Mr. Lloyd George or 
Mr. Asquith, or Mr. MacDonald or Mr. Snowden, first discoursed 
to full or empty houses, and undoubtedly the real hope of making a 
Parliamentary sensation lies rather with the small groups of Parlia- 
mentary opposition than among the massed Government benches, 
where they sit in silence; and ‘‘ vote just as their leaders tell ’em 
to.” 

And the state of the House is now such that, except in the deserted 
periods of ‘‘ the dinner hour,” debate is occupied almost entirely 
by members of the front benches. These have proliferated from two 
into three, and although at first sight it seems a little unfair that each 
Liberal, for example, should have ten times as much chance of 
speaking as each Tory, the Speaker has very wisely decided that 
the ball shall pass round regularly between the three parties. For 
there are now three distinct points of view—Conservative, Liberal, 
and Socialist, and if the debate in Parliament is to represent in any 
way the opinion in the country it is quite evident that the time occu- 
pied cannot be in proportion to the members, each Liberal, for 
example, representing six or seven times the votes of each Con- 
servative, with three million votes in half the constituencies of the 
country. Moreover, undoubtedly, the Liberal Front Bench, 
although it has lost Lord Oxford, who, when he spoke, completely 
dominated the Parliament of 1924, still contains in Mr. Lloyd 
George, Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. Runciman, and Captain Benn— 
the last extraordinarily popular with all parties—four of the ten 
best speakers in the House. Of the Tory Front Bench, their big 
“ draw ” is, of course, Mr. Winston Churchill. But although his 
repartee is as good as ever, his exercise of the arts of oratory as 
strong, his good temper and his power of epigram and unexpected 
sally beyond praise, I am afraid he has steadily descended in repu- 
tation during the last ten months, and, unless something remark- 
able happens during the coming session, is destined to descend 
stilt further. This is, in reality, due to the fact that he has gaily 
accepted the position of the professed condottiere, that he swallows 
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and smiles at quotations from his fierc2 recent speeches against 
Conservatism and against Protection, instead of making any 
attempt to repent of the one or to repudiate the other. Now that the 
forty years’ quarrel concerning Ireland has disappeared, after in- 
finite squalor, misery and dishonour, which might have been 
averted if the House and country -had 1:stened to Gladstone forty 
years ago, the Conservatives retain one absolute and whole-hearted 
devotion which is something in the nature of a religion. Like the 
prophets of Baal, they accept the challenge of Elijah. They call 
upon their God lest he be- sleeping or ‘pursuing or on a journey. 
They leap on the altars which they have made, crying and cutting 
themselves with stones, The majority henestly believe and confess 
that Protection is the only salvation Zor the country, and, the 
minority that it is the only means of salvation for themselves. They 
would forgive all Mr. Churchill’s past gabes and sneers if he would 
honestly throw himself into’ the leaderstip of a Protectionist cam- 
paign. They would forgive arguments-in favour of Free Trade if 
they were convinced that he was honestly and disinterestedly and. 
convincingly a Free Trader. But-what -hey find it difficult to for- 
give is the fact that they seem to see him demonstrating in every 
one of his brilliant speeches that he is.only not a Protectionist 
because he does not bélieve that Protection can win the electorate. 
Their attitude to him, therefore, is very similar to the attitude of the 
old Tory party to Disraeli after 1851, when he frankly asserted that 
Protection was not only. dead but camned. And although 
they accepted him as their leader. for his cleverness, he 
never excited any sentiments: but- those of distrust and 
even hatred towards an .“ alien,’ and consequently had to 
wait twenty-one years before attaining office -with power and 
then—too late. And the House i not greatly interested 
in the remainder of the Government Front Bench. The hyphenated - 
knights have failed to awaken expectaticns and “‘ Jix ” has become 
a jest. Mr. Amery appears to possess a genius either for saying the 
right things at the wrong time or the wrong things at the right 
time. Mr. Neville Chamberlain excites admiration for his capacity 
for work and clearness of exposition. Eut he is deficient in all the 
arts of the orator, and evidently, in the opinion of his own 
supporters, is more adequate to, say, the head of a department in the 
home Civil Service or the Mayoralty of Birmingham than at the 
leadership of a great party in the House of Commons. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, if any of the fantastic and incalculable chances of 
man’s life were to remove Mr. Baldwin from the House of Com- 
mons, would probably be chosen’ Prime Minister with the general 
acceptance of all parties, but he would be chosen without enthu- 
siasm. His long experience, his histo-ic name, his defiant-faith- 
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fulness to a political creed in dark fortunes and bright, the evidénce 
he has given of risking his own career in saving a subordinate or of 
loyalty to a friend, and the still faintly surviving prestige of the 
Locarno Pact, would probably outbalance the complete lack of dis- 
tinction in thought or phrase, the woodenness of outlook and the 

_curious dreariness, which for his first half-year as Foreign Secre- 
tary caused everyone to vote him down as a failure. 

As for the Labour Party, it is difficult to mention any new 
brilliant talent or to affirm any advance in prestige among the 
elderly men who have endured or enjoyed a few months of office. 
Undoubtedly it would get rid of Mr. MacDonald if it could find 
any suitable substitute. Mr. Snowden is obviously its most capable 
orator, but his speeches are disfigured by extreme length and 
extreme bitterness, the latter expressed generally in reply to inter- 
ruption, being often applauded but never forgiven. Mr. Wheatley 
who was far the- most joyful orator when Labour was in office, 
partly because of his saving sense of humour, and partly because 
of a certain welcome recklessness of utterance, has not attended at 
all during the autumn session and seems to have decided to confine 
his energies to speeches in the country. And most of the lesser 
lights decrease rather than increase their reputations with each 
oration. 

And so the curtain will go up, with uncertainty as to policies 
and uncertainties as to personalities, with the general sphere in a 
kind of confused darkness, and obviously, the courses of the session 
directed for good or ill far less by any human intelligence or control, 
than by the crashing in of great changes outside the capacity of 
foresight or genius in the Parliamentary Chamber. 


CHARLES F. G. MASTERMAN. 


AN EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION. 


-y N the last week of the Autumn Session a debate took place in 
Í the House of Commons on the exhilarating subject of Educa- 
tional Finance. The occasion was a circular issued by the 
Board of Education to put the Local Education Authorities upon 
a fixed (and reduced) diet for a period of three years, and the, 
atmosphere was supplied by the consternation and dismay which 
this announcement had caused among the 318 Authorities who had 
not been expecting anything of the kind. 
Nobody accuses Lord Eustace Percy of obscurantism. He has 
brought so much intelligence and zeal to the discharge of his duties 
and, it may be added, he has ‘been so excellently seconded by his 
Parliamentary Secretary, that the friends of education all over the 
country were quite content, irrespective of party ties, to allow the 
administration of the Board to go unchallenged in the confidence 
that all would be for the best. It must be confessed, however, that 
there was something of the Hotspur touch about this circular. 
““ Gunpowder Percy,” observed Falstaff on Shrewsbury Field, and 
until commentaries and explanations were forthcoming, and for 
some days these blessings flowed down upon us like autumn leaves, 
it seemed that there was a good deal of explosive matter contained 
in the sudden manifesto. It was explained that the figure (one per 
cent. below the grants payable for 1924-25 with certain specified 
deductions) was to be taken as a minimum. There might be more 
money. It was hoped that there would be more money—but it was 
not at first made clear to the Local Authorities whether or no they 
would receive the Board’s grant on commitments already under- 
taken in response to a previous circular, or on what principle any 
additional moneys which might be available would be distributed. 
One thing only was clear to them. Either there must be a réduction 
in educational facilities or a rise in the rates. : 
Now the debate in the House of Commons showed very clearly 
that there is great repugnance in every quarter of the House to 
a reduction in educational facilities. The abridgment of-the grant 
contemplated in Circular 1,371 may seem a comparatively small 
thing in itself, but it comes upon the top of a long course of reduc- 
tions and will certainly mean either that there will be fewer evening 
schools or fewer teachers, or more uncertificated or supplementary 
teachers, or that necessary and urgent repairs to the fabric 
of schools will be postponed, or that there will be an end or a great 
abridgement in the teaching of ‘domestic science and handicraft 
which, as everyhody knows, are the expensive parts of elementary 
. education. Just as every command issued by the general in the field 
ultimately means that the private soldier has: something to dos so 
every reduction of this kind on education implies that there is some- 
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thing which the children and young people of this country must go 
without. 

As for the matters contained in the circular, non ragionam di lor. 
The circular is for the moment displaced by an invitation to the 
Local Authorities to revise their estimates. The President of the 
Board has afforded us a breathing space and we are permitted to ask 
“ourselves where we are and whither we are going. 

That it should have been found necessary to stipulate for a reduc- 
tion in the Board’s estimates below the rate for 1924-25 is of course 
regrettable. In these days, as Mr. Duff Cooper observed in an 
excellent speech, no Government.can afford to be reactionary. We 
cannot, however, pretend that this reduction or three years’ halt on 
a reduced basis will shake to the ground the fabric of National 
Education. It will be discouraging, it will involve the postpone- 
ment of much work long overdue. It will inflict some injury, diffi- 
cult to repair, upon a certain number of young citizens, but our 
system is far too solidly established to receive a lethal wound from 
Circular 1,371. What is far more important is, the new orientation 
of policy indicated in somewhat indistinct outline in some of the 
President’s recent pronouncements. 

We have here to distinguish between the arrangements which are 
contemplated during the three-year period in which education 
is, so to speak, put into cold storage, and the system which will be, 
or may be, practised when this period comes to an end. So far as we 
can see, the policy for the next three years is a fixed minimum grant 
based upon the results of the working of the percentage system up 
to date, to be supplemented, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sees his way, by additional moneys in aid of such programmes of 
educational development as are submitted by Local Authorities and 
have received the approval of the Board. Presumably, though this 
is not yet made clear, the Board’s grant will be a percentage of the 
cost of the programme, but whether a fixed percentage or a variable 
percentage, or whether the “‘ super grant ” is likely to permit the 
Board to satisfy the wants of all the 318 Authorities, or only of a 
selected few of them, or whether there will be any ‘‘ super grant ” 
at all—these are matters probably as obscure to the President him- 
self as they are to us. It is an altogether admirable stroke on the 
part of the President to press the Authorities as he did in his 
circular of last March to put forward specific programmes, provided 
that sufficient grant is forthcoming to enable the Board to 
finance a fixed percentage of the cost known in advance. What we 
fear is that the Board and the Local Authorities alike will find them- 
selves placed in a position of great embarrassment by the procedure 
which is thus vaguely indicated. The Local Authorities will not 
know where they stand and the Board, having abandoned the easy 
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and convenient, because automatic, “‘ fifty-fifty ” basis, will find the 
task of distribution among so many applicants invidious and diffi- 
cult. These difficulties.would, however, disappear in one of two 
hypotheses, first, if the Chancellor of tha Exchequer were to find 
enough ‘‘ super grant ” to pay every Authority on the fifty-fifty 
basis, and second (the more likely hypo: hesis), if he were to find 
no super grant at all. If there is no money to diszribute, the’ 
principles of distributive justice Have cnly a theoretical import- 
ance. 

What, however, is the President’ S poly for the future? On its 
negative side there.is no ambiguity. The percentage grant system 
introduced in 1917 is to go.. ‘The 50 per cent. guarantee to the 
Local Authorities contained in the Act’ oi 1918 is to go. There is, 
in other words, to be a. revolution inthe system of educational 
finance which ‘has obtained during the last few years. That we 
know. What we do not know is the character of the system by - 
which it is to be replaced. -Wil it-be as generous to the authorities ? 
Will it enable the teachers to be paid ar adequate scaie? Will it 
stimulate local effort? Will it help redress the hardships of the 
necessitous areas? We do not know thase things; but if there is 
to be a revolution, it is important that we should know them.- 

Quite apart from the merits and defects of the percentuge system, 
my submission is that it is a mistake to have a revolution now.: In 
times of financial stringency the President can always call a halt 
in educational expenditure. He can‘always say, on receipt of the 
estimates of the Local Authorities, as héis saying now, “f I must ° 
ask you to review these estimates so as to bring them within a 
definite total.” With regard to the teachers’ salaries, which con- 
stitute 70 per cent. of the Authorities” expenditure, he can say as 
he says now, “‘ I will not recognise fot grant any salary payment in 
excess of the scale fixed by the Burnham Committee.” AH this 
the President has it within his powers f do, and in times of real 
emergency no one will greatly blame him if he finds himself 
compelled to put on.the curb in such ways,as these. To threaten 
the. whole. basis on which grants are paid is, however, a very 
different matter. This is a change only to-be-undertaken with the 
greatest caution. > 

It is a very good papell not to g in for a revolution if you . 
can have a reform. The percentage grant system was not intro- 
duced lightly, and has been the means cf effecting great improve- 
ments not only in the remuneration of teachers but in <he scope of 
secondary education and in the development of the medical care 
and treatment of ailing children. Like ell systems of grant in aid. 
of Locai Authorities it -has its defects, but is it certain that these 
cannot be remedied with-a little patience ? It seems at any. rate 
2 „Worth while to try. 
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This is no place for a disquisition on the intricacies of educational 
finance. Let it then be sufficient here to say that in 1917 there were 
substituted for fifty-seven separate grants calculated on ten 
different bases two block grants to Local Authorities, one for „ele- 
mentary and the other for secondary education, and that while the 
grant for elementary education is, as mathematicians would say, a 
function of three variables, for it takes account (a) of the number of 
children in school attendance; (b) of the yield of a penny rate, so 
that more grant may go to poor than to rich areas; (c) of approved 
expenditure, both grants were related to expenditure. Indeed, in the 
following year, largely owing to the pressure of London, a clause 
was inserted into the Education Act of 1918 guaranteeing to the 
Local Education Authorities a grant from the Board equal to 50 per 
cent. of their approved expenditure on elementary and higher edu- 
cation. To this statutory guarantee Authorities and teachers alike 
attach the utmost value. 

The object of these financial changes was partly to simplify the 
grant system, partly to emphasise the national interest in the 
public system of education, augmenting the share of the aggregate 
burden borne by the State and reducing the share borne by the 
localities, and partly to enable a fresh advance to be made in 
education, particularly in the region of teachers’ salaries and 
adolescent education. Nor can it be said that the new grant 
system has failed of its expected effects. Whereas before its intro- 
duction the ratepayer bore 56 per cent. and the taxpayer 44 per 
cent. of the aggregate educational burden, the ratio is now 
reversed. Another consequence was the introduction as the result 
of the report of a committee which I set up, presided over by 
Lord Burnham, of a more liberal scale of salaries for elementary 
and secondary teachers, a third was a great extension of grant- 
aided secondary education and of school clinics. These benefits 
were not confined to England and Wales. Scotland has also 
benefited, and continues to benefit, though the amount of the 
benefit which she has received from the new system of grants in 
England has, of course, varied with the variations of the English 
vote in accordance with the long-established and irrational device 
of the Quota.* 

The system was, however, introduced at a time of very great 
economic difficulty. There was a period of steep inflation, followed 
by one of falling prices. No private householder, no public body, 
could budget closely during that period of violent economic 
oscillations. The estimates both of Local Authorities and of the 
Board were in those early years necessarily wide of the mark, and 


*%t is worth while that Scotland should realise that in every year since the 
Percentage system was introduced her quota has been considerably higher than it 
was under the old grant system. 
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when prices rose to famine height, the local and central estimates 
rose sympathetically. Then there were the many difficulties with 
regard to salaries. The old salaries were deplorably insufficient, 
and jit was only after many teachers’ strikes and at the expense of 
considerable toil and trouble that a new salary basis on a national 
scale was worked out. The Burnham scales, as they were called, 
were complicated, and at first ill-understood by the Audionites: 
and since the Board had to tell the Authorities that the scales were 
to be regarded not as a minimum, but as a maximum, there was 
much paring down, and‘a good deal of minute interference from 
Whitehall to secure that excess payments were not being made. 
All this was unfortunate, but now that prices have reached the 
normal level and the working of the salary scales is understood, 
these particular difficulties, the first due -to war conditions, the 
second to the initiation of a national scheme of teachers’ ‘salaries 
largely financed by the State, will not recur. 

On the other hand, the system as it works at present is to some 
extent exposed to the criticism levelled at it by Lord, Eustace. Percy 
that the Board’s vote being dependent on local expenditure is 
either not entirely under its own control or can only be brought: 
under its control by a degree of interference which unduly hampers 
the Authority. In practice, however, this difficulty is being sur- 
mounted. A standard of costs, for instance, has beeh worked-. 
out with regard to salary scales (and these, as we have seen, 
amount to 7o per cent. of the total expenditure); and other 
branches of the Board’s vote have similarly been brought under 
control. There is no reason why the process should not be. carried | 
further, and why the only block of expenditure which at present 
escapes the Board’s control, t.e. the administrative expenditure 
of Local Authorities assumed in the last estimates at ten millions, 
should not be reduced to standard for purposes of attracting grant. 
Moreover, to facilitate the work of the Board the Local Authorities. 
` might be asked to-submit their preliminary estimates in September. 
To work upon such lines as these seems to be a wiser course than 
to abandon a system which offers the substantial advantages, 
first, of giving security and encouragement to Local Education 
Authorities, second, of ensuring a good wage to the teachers, and, 
third, of adjusting itself to the flexible and changing needs of the 
whole community. The proposal to deprive the Local Education 
Authorities of their statutory guarantee of 50 per cent. of their 
approved expenditure would certainly be widely resisted both by 
the Authorities and by the teachers. It is quite unnecessary to raise 
this storm. The President can achieve a suficient measure of 
conn! without doing so. . 

‘It will, I believe, be found that the indications of increase in 
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local expenditure which are causing the Board anxiety are due 
in the main to one cause—the endeavour to overtake the heavy 
arrears in building and repairs which were accumulated during 
the war.* I doubt whether the general public at all realises how 
formidable these arrears have become. An immediate economy 
may, of course, be effected by spreading the burden, and this, no 
doubt, will be the result of the revision which the Local Education 
Authorities are now asked to undertake—but the burden remains, 

- and will eventually have to be borne. It is doubtful whether any 
field for economy can be discovered in the remaining items which 
are included in the Board’s estimate for ‘‘ other expenditure ’’— 
rent, rates, taxes, insurance, fuel, light, cleaning, caretaker’s 
wages, books, apparatus, stationery. So far as my own experience 
goes, I found the books in the elementary schools very old, very 
shabby, and very few. The secondary schools have still to make 
their libraries. . 

The substitution of one fixed block grant unrelated to expendi- 
ture for two variable block grants related to expenditure is 
recommended as lessening the work of the Board and enlarging 
the liberty of Local Authorities. If the Local Authorities receive 
a fixed grant for a term of years (the grant will, of course, be 
subject to periodical revision, if only that it may take account of 
changes in the distribution of child population) from which no 
deduction will be made unless the primary requirements of the code 
are violated, then, it is said, the Authorities will be encouraged to 
economise. Within certain broad limits they will be free to spend 
their grant as they please, and if they can reduce their rates without 
fear that a remission of local effort will entail a reduction in the 
Board’s grant, then they will certainly reduce them. There will 
be more local liberty and more local economy; and since there 
will be more of each of these commodities the Board will be able 
to carry into effect drastic reductions in its Whitehall staff and 
on its inspectorate. The senior partner will, in fact, withdraw 
from an active supervision of the business. 

Such is, I imagine, the general philosophy of the fixed block 
grant system. How much of it is shared by the President I cannot 
say, for he contemplates the possibility of being able to pay 
special grants in relation to programmes over and above the 
minimum grant prescribed for the triennial period; and in propor- 
tion as this is regularly done the outline of the fixed minimum 
grant loses its rigidity. Generally speaking, however, he seems to 
be of opinion that the administrative expenses of the Board and 
Local Authorities are capable of a considerable measure of 


* Administrative Memorandum No. 44, which appeared since this article was 
written, bears out this contention. 
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reduction without injury to education. As to local administrative 
expenditure, I can say nothing, save that, while the interest of 
the ratepayers is clearly opposed to obvious extravagance, an 
inquiry would probably show directions in which expenditure 
might be slightly pruned or more intelligently directed. A reduc- 
tion in the Board’s inspectorate I shoulc deprecate at the present 
moment as injurious to education. A generation hence, when the 
science and art of education are more generally understood, the 
policy of more ‘liberty and less inspection may be appropriate. 

Were it taken now the effect of such a course would be to produce 
in many, though not in all parts of ‘the county a notable 
relaxation of standards. ` 

It is not, however, quite clear to me where the President stands 
in this matter of according more liberty to Local Authorities. He 
has given expression to a very strong opinion that too much 
money is now going to elementary ‘and too little to higher 
education. But if this be so, the defect can only be cured by the 
„action of the Board.’ It is not less but moze central direction which 
is required. .And it is difficult to see how if the Local Authorities 
‘are assured of a fixed grant for a peziod of three years, the 
desirable diversion of expenditure will be obtained. Only if 
additional money over and above the m. nimum should be forth: 
coming in aid of definite programmes of new- work submitted by 
Authorities would the President be able t exercise some influence 
on the redistribution of educational expenditure along the lines 
which seem to him to be most remunerative at the time. 

It has, indeed, been suggested that Loral Authorities could and- 
would reduce their expenditure on elementary education if the 
Board’s pressure were relaxed; and tkat the abolition of the 
percentage system, bringing in its traia more liberty and less 
supervision, would automatically’ secure that redistribution of 
expenditure as between’ elementary: and higher education which 
is assumed to be desirable. I confess that I cannot- fòllow this 
thesis. I should like to know to what Torms of expenditure on 
elementary education other than the most essential the Authorities 
are now constrained by the Board of Education. I remember a 
County Authority putting’ down all its domestic science teaching . 
-without-interference from Whitehall. Ard how many Authorities 
furnish more than a bare minimum of the practical training which 
they are bound, not by the Board,’biit by statute, to provide? 

The Education Act of 1918 and the system of percentage 
grants by which it is finariced rests upon the hypothesis that Local 
Education Authorities will think about 2ducation as a whole in 
their respective areas, and make intelligent schemes for, its 
improvement. It is assumed that there ‘s a partnership between 
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the Board at Whitehall and the 318 Local Authorities. 
It is assumed that the Local Authorities initiate schemes 
and that the Board examines them, contributing to their 
finance in a definite proportion, should they meet with approval. 
Intelligent administration and mutual goodwill are postulated on 
both sides. When money is tight, the Board will necessarily be 
compelled to exercise more pressure than when it is abundant. 
Sometimes the Board will check, sometimes it will stimulate. Of 
course, it must be discreet in the use which it makes of the 
powerful weapon which Parliament has placed in its hands of 
recognising or not recognising expenditure “‘ as expenditure in 
aid of which grant should be paid.” It must not press so hard 
upon the Local Authorities as to deprive them of a real sense of 
freedom and responsibility ; it must not, on the other hand, abdi- 
cate its responsibility of direction, stimulus, and advice. Perfect 
equilibrium between local and central control is difficult, perhaps 
impossible to attain. But there is no reason to think that under 
an existing system of grants related to expenditure it is less 
attainable than under any other. 

In the last month or so public opinion has mainly been con- 
centrated on Circular 1,371; but the stabilisation of grant for 
1926-27 is a small matter when compared with the revolution cf 
the grant system which the President appears to contemplate. 
Should that revolution be carried out, the Government may be 
destroying an instrument of progress and substituting for it an 
instrument of reaction. I venture to submit first, that any revolu- 
tion is undesirable now ; second, that such blemishes as exist in the 
administration of the present system are capable of being cured; 
and, third, that the country should think very seriously before it 
abandons a system under which so much educational progress has 
been achieved, and which is so widely and justly regarded as 
offering a pledge of further advance. 

A member of Lord Meston’s Committee which was set up in 1922 
to consider this problem has stated publicly that 80 per cent. of thé 
evidence given before the committee has been in favour of the reten- 
tion of the percentage system. Let this be as it may. The mass of 
testimony dating from the Treasury Committee’s Report in 1914 in 
favour of our present system is in any case formidable. But if there 
be an alternative mode of allotting grants equally favourable to the 
development of all forms of education from the elementary school 
to the university, giving equal support to the Authorities and the 
teachers, and at the same time exempt from the blemishes of the 
percentage system, let it be produced and examined. The philo- 
sopher will prejudge nothing, but is entitled to confess that he 
is thoroughly sceptical. ` H. A. L. FISHER. 
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INDUSTRY. AND ECONOMICS. 


Part II. 


. N a recent number of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW an attempt 
was made to show the intimate relation between economics and 


industry. It was postulated that economic law possessed the , 


same validity as other propositions to which we give the name of 
laws of nature. We mean thereby that they state the causes, as far 


as we know them, which are followed by certain effects. Economic » 


law ruled the Pharaohs in building the Fyramids as much as did 
the law of gravitation, though Cheops, tke builder of the greatest 
of these, was as ignorant of the one as of the other. 


On these assumptions an examination was made of the conditions _ 


under which industry is in fact conducted not only to-day, but 
always. The proposition was advanced that it is out of the total 
useful product of industry that all the economic wants of the world 
must be satisfied. Although no attemot was made to reach a 
rigorous definition of ‘‘useful,’”’ it was clearly indicated that it 
covered more than “ bread alone.” Whetever may be said about: 
the other two terms embraced in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which asserted man’s claim to.“ life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” this, last was accepted as falling within the 
definition. A further consideration of tne subject will elucidate 
more clearly the limits to be placéd on the word, but a treatise of 
great length would be needed to get a complete conception of the 
meaning to be attached to it. Fortunately for our present purpose 
this is unnecessary, and we may be content to leave the phrase to 
be interpreted within the wide limits laid town. 

We next proceeded to try to get a picture of how industry i in the 
broadest sense is carried on to-day, briefly surveying the stages 
by which it has arrived at its present condition. Our disquisition 
ended. by an examination in some.considerable detail of two 
economic facts which emerged from our investigation. In the space 
at disposal it was impossible to do this in very great detail, but 
no one acquainted with the subject will deny that the analysis given 
was substantially accurate. It dealt with two great branches of 
industry with which I am familiar.’ Th2 figures given were the 
outcome of many years’ study of the subject as far as it comes within 
my personal knowledge. It is confirmed by inquiries made into 
other industries. But whoever cares to know more can now see 
in the various returns made in the coal industry facts and figures 
fully confirming as regards this important branch what was then 
said. There remained much to be added as to the intimate connec- 
tion between industry and economics, and as to the dependente of 
the one on the other. | 
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It is proposed to pursue the subject and to draw certain further 
conclusions from the facts. The following propositions will be uni- 
versally accepted and may almost be propounded as axiomatic. 
Any community of men gathered together must find their means of 
subsistence in the product of their common labour, either past or 
present. We need not for the momentattempt to make any very close 
analysis of the proportions in which the stored fruits of past or the 
product of present labour contribute to the result. Some indica- 
tion of what this is may be got from the fact that, before the war, 
competent statisticians estimated that the annual income of the 
great industrial nations represented about one-tenth of their 
estimated capital value. The whole of that income was drawn 
from the activities of living men and women who derived their 
power to live from those activities. To enable them to apply their 
energies to the best effect it was necessary to supply them with tools 
of various degrees of complication and value, from the mere hammer 
or chisel bought for a few shillings to tools costing many hundreds of 
pounds, such as are required for great engineering undertakings at 
home and abroad. But besides these mere implements of industry 
there are other yet more expensive adjuvants which permit the great 
enterprises of to-day to be carried on. The costly steamer to take 
the. tools across the ocean, the railway which serves to transport 
the material used in the construction, are examples of these, 
and instances could be multiplied to any extent. All these come 
out of the energy of the men who produced them. They called, in 
the first place, for the exercise of great ingenuity to devise them 
and great skill to construct them when devised. This ingenuity and 
this skill are comparatively rare gifts and have to be paid for accord- 
ingly. The cost of the tools themselves has to be found before 
they can be used. It was for this reason necessary that ‘‘ past” 
as well as ‘‘ present ” labour had to be taken into account. 

Let us imagine a community at its very beginning, possessed of 
nothing but'vital energy and intelligence. Among its first efforts, 
after having got its daily bread, would be to increase the amount it 
produced, that is to say, to make its energy and_intelligence more 
productive. Tools of ever better construction would pave the way. 
These call for energy in their first production and must at first 
consume it without return. The energy thus consumed is the first 
sign of emerging capital, and is seen to be due to the self-restraint 
of its possessor and is employed to satisfy future needs and not to 
gratify present requirements. For note that by the assumption its 
possessor had provided for his continued life and was now in the 
position of choosing whether he would add to his present pleasure 
or, by abstention, hope for still larger power of doing so in the 
future. We shall see how small is the toll which such a person 
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makes on the total useful product of the community to reward him 
for his self-denial. But. we may at once proceed to consider how 
great a benefit he has conferred on his fellows by his selfish regard 
of his own future. , . 

If any one takes the trouble to examine the question he will find 
that the amount of capital required to put a man to work varies with. 
the speed with which that capital is turned over. It would not be 
true to say that the ratio is unvarying, but it may be affirmed with 
complete certainty that the capital which is turned over slowly 
employs much fewer men than’ the same amount which is turned 
over rapidly. For example, before the war the English railways 
turned over their capital about once in sever to eight years. If we 
take the old North Eastern Railway as an example it had a capital 
of over eighty millions. It had just abcut 50,000 workmen, that 
is to say, each man required £1,600 to put him to work. At the 
same date the amount of the capital of Bell Brothers employed in 
the iron trade represented a sum of some-hing over £200 per man 
employed and the capital was turned over about once a year. . It will 
be observed that the proportion of one to sevén or eight does not 
greatly differ-from that-of 200 to 1,600. Taere is a further comment 
to be made. The railway company had to provide reward’ for 
41,600 of capital in respect of each man employed. The average 
dividend on capital invested in the British railways, whether -as 
shares or debentures, amounted to about 44 per cent., so each man 
had to provide £72; but, as there was just about one shareholder 
(including debenture-holders and all the various classes of share- 
holders) for each man employed, the man who at that date earned. 
for himself £79 earned 472 for the shareholder. 

It may be taken that the gross income af this railway at that time 
was divided in something like me following percentage : 





Sper cent. 
Wages: and salaries S sis gah | Aig 
All other charges ... se oe Jes wee 25 
Dividends of all sorts ... `. S si 36 


100 





If we take the case of Bell Brothers the Agures stood as follows: 


: : per cent. 
Wages and salaries gas = a ny 
All other charges ... i sa Pe we 1S 


Gross (profits: “i. we Ee a IO 


100 


—_, 
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It is to be noticed that the railway company needed 36 per cent. of 
their income to secure the modest dividend of 4} per cent. while 
Bell Brothers were obliged to be content with ro per cent. as their 
gross profits, of which by no’ means the whole could be divided. 
A great part (at least a quarter, perhaps as much as a half) had to 
be put back into the business to keep it abreast of present day 
requirements. But besides this obligatory contribution out of 
profits by the shareholders there were additional contributions 
required both by the railway and in the iron trade to augment 
the dimensions of the business itself. It is a curious coincidence— 
nothing more is claimed for it—that the capital of the North 
Eastern Railway Company increased over a term of years in almost 
exact proportion to the growth of the population. It would be a 
Strange and interesting thing-if we could affirm that each human 
unit added to the inhabitants of the northern counties involved the 
shareholders in the local railway in finding £1,600. My readers 
are reminded that we defined the human unit as a man, a woman 
and as many children as are needed to maintain continuity. 

Some years ago the subject of the capital required to set a man 
to work was discussed by the Cleveland miners. It was pointed 
out that to employ a man in Cleveland called for a capital of £200 
or thereabouts, and that unless the amount was forthcoming no 
work could be provided for the rising and growing population of 
that district. It is sad to have to say that this contingency is now 
upon us. Unemployment in Cleveland is due to the fact that it 
no longer pays to invest money there. Indeed, a great part of the 
capital there is lying idle and almost derelict. 

That observation will show why so much time has been 
devoted to this aspect of the case and how nearly it is connected 
with the subject of this article. The prime desideratum of any 
industry is first of all capital. Take what has been done and is 
doing in developing the coal industry in Kent. It is over twelve 
years since I first began to take an interest in the development of 
that field. The war found us just about ready to begin active opera- 
tions. Already a great deal of money had been spent by myself 
and those associated with me out of the resources we controlled. 
Progress was then interrupted and for four years all our energies 
and spare cash were needed elsewhere. When peace was concluded, 
it took some time to start again in the greatly altered circum- 
stances. We are now prosecuting the enterprise with all possible 
energy and speed, and in the last five or six years hundreds of 
thousands of pounds have been spent, so far without any return. 
The moment is now approaching when we may hope to see the 
fruits of all our labour and our abstinence. In the meantime, 
however, that abstinence has provided employment for great 
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numbers of men and, when our operations are complete, will 
provide for thousands of human units ior scores of years. All 
these are economic problems and show the vital connection between 
economics and industry which we set out to prove. 

Now let us see in some further detail frem what source it has been 
possible to achieve all these results. (Consider again the initial 
community—if in each year it consumed on its maintenance the 
whole of its product, it is evident it would make no progress. It 
must, therefore, have saved some of thet product for future use. 
But no sooner has that process begun than it proceeds, if persisted 
in, in continually accelerated fashion, for, to the savings of last 
year producing a return are added the savings of this, and so with 
wonderful speed the humblest:saver fincs himself enrolled in the 
army of capitalists and able to contribute to the provision of em-. 
ployment for others. No clamour appears less justified than that ` 
against the accumulation of wealth. It is solely ‘because of this 
accumulation that we in this country can find employment for the 
45,000,000 of inhabitants of these small islands. . 

In the discussion with the Cleveland miners to which reference 
has been made, some one: commented on the fact that the mine- 
owners. had added' greatly to theit.wealth, had in fact, since about 
the middle of the last-century, built up.a great industry. That. 
was, no doubt, quite true, but had they not done it, had the 
pioneers, of which my family was amonz the first, remained con- 
tented with small things, a happy and, antil recently, prosperous 
_and growing population would not have been: gathered in Cleve- 
“land. Till ‘the terrible check.of the war overwhelmed us it had 
been the proud boast of the concerns with which I am connected 
that year by year.we had found employment for all the sons of our 
men who had cared to remain in our service. The present position 
in which we find ourselves is largely due to the chee to accumula- 
tion brought about by the war. 

Consider what in the ordinary course happens to. fie greater 
part of the income of the world. With the exception of the rela- 
tively small amount saved, it is all consumed. The food which we 
have.eaten to-day has gone—our clothes wear out and need réplac- 
ing. Almost everything we possess suffers gradual and more or less 
rapid extinction. This was true before the war, during the war, and 
is still true. But look at the exceeding d_fference of the result dur- 
ing the war. Let me take for instance the steel produced in Great 
Britain. Prior to 1914 it. was devoted to useful purposes. It built 
railways and bridges, it produced houses and shops; great factories 
consumed it by thousands of tons. All these things added to the 
welfare of the world, many, probably most, of them added to the 
income’ of those for whom the work was carried out as it.added to 
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the income of Dorman, Long and Company and their upwards of 
23,000 shareholders and upwards of 20,000 employees. And while 
this lasted they went on adding to the income of the owners. 

The war came, and at once all our energies were devoted to 
making our precious steel fit to deal death and destruction on the 
plains of Flanders, and wherever else in the world men by millions 
' were engaged in slaughtering those on whom the future prosperity 
of the world depended. Not only that, but in the process the very 
land on which the conflict was proceeding was destroyed. Those 
who visited Flanders after.the war was ended saw a scene of 
desolation to make the heart bleed. All the dictates of economic 
law were disregarded—with what disastrous results to industry 
it is not necessary to say, for we are all suffering from them. 

We have spoken as though the word “‘ useful ’? was devoid of all 
ambiguity and would be accepted as having a clear and precise 
meaning. This is far from being the case. We guarded ourselves 
against this error in explicit terms. When we come to consider it 
in the light of what we have been saying it is evident that it covers 
a very large field of which the boundaries vary at different times 
and in different countries. Enough to maintain the mere physical 
life of the human unit is the indispensable minimum. If we could 
picture a society in which this was not forthcoming it is obvious 
that extermination is the inevitable end of that community. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a margin of persons to be found in almost every 
class who, rather than use their energy to obtain this minimum, will 
rely on the unwillingness of their fellows to see them starve. Odd 
though it may seem, this forms a claim on the useful product and 
it comes from persons who are in fact reducing the product instead 
of contributing to it, as every good citizen ought. Perhaps in an 
ideal society each member would be called on to show year by 
year that in the past twelve months he had really contributed 
enough, in some fashion, to warrant his continuing to draw on the 
common fund. It may be doubted whether anywhere out of the 
philosopher’s study such a plan would have more than a mere 
passing mention. 

After that indispensable minimum has been reached what we may 
call the fund of useful products extends in all directions. ‘* Beer 
and baccy”’ possess irresistible attractions for some. Others 
will spend their money and risk their lives on motor cycles. To 
others again the stage or the cinema or the music hall seem, if 
not indispensable, at least very agreeable adornments of life. 
Travel will, perhaps, be that which appeals to others, while on the 
garden another class will spend the surplus income which remains 
after the essential needs of life are secured. All these things and the 
thousands of others we could name make claims on the total pro- 
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duct. Many of them would be admitted by the severest stoic to be 

useful—but none is indispensable. lf need arise they must be fore- 

gone. Some of them may be enjoyed if they can be procured on 

terms within the means of the buyer. If we seek to place a value on . 
certain of them we are faced with- strange peculiarities. For 

example, a great music hall or film artist, shall we say Harry 
Lauder or Charlie Chaplin, draws a salary many times as large as* 
the bulk of those whose shillings and pence have provided it. Have 

the audience any just cause of complaint? There is no compulsion 

on them to hear Harry Lauder sing, or watch the strange antics 

of Charlie Chaplin. If nobody wanted to hear and see them their 

income would dwindle and disappear. We do not grudge it to 

them. Why grudge it to the author who derives thousands also 

from his book; or the painter from his pictures; or the surgeon 

from his skill; or the company director for his contribution to the 

good conduct of the company whose affairs he- controls; or the 

shareholder for his prudence in investing his savings in an under- 

taking benefiting by that good management. All these folk are: 
making demand on the useful product. The last-named are doing 

yeoman service in producing it. 

What is essential is that we should bear in mind that it is the 
useful product which must bear them all. But we must go further. 
In recent years many additional claims have been made on those 
engaged in production. We have seen various Acts of Parliament 
passed to provide against contingencies which may arise to men 
in the course of their employment or by the ordinary accidents of 
existence. Others have been devised to assure to the worker such 
minimum reward as the Legislature thought necessary for providing 
the decencies of life, yet others to provide against sickness or unem- 
ployment. 

. Those who enacted ‘all these laws would appear to have over- 
looked the fact that the claims they make must be satisfied out of 
the useful product. If this is exhausted then no furtherdemand on it 
can be met. It is futile to stipulate for some specified standard of life 


regardless of the means to satisfy it. Put quite broadly and gener-- ` 


ally, each‘unit can enjoy no higher standard than that produced 
by his own exertions without trenching on the funds of others. The 
attempt to do so has a double drawback, it makes the recipient of the 
help less willing to exert himself and do without it—it makes the 
contributor less ready to do that which enables him to give it. All 
the methods devised since the war to meet the circumstances which 
the war inevitably produced were but temporary contrivances to 
deal with a.passing crisis, but, unfortunately, they have (as might 
have been foreseen) produced ‘tendencies such as those alluded to. 
The tales we hear of men throwing up well paid jobs to get almost 
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equal money out of the public purse are straws which show how the 
wind blows. All who have the well-being of their country at 
heart are feeling the deepest anxiety at the symptoms and are 
afraid that if they continue, the opinion (loudly expressed in some 
quarters) that Britain is “ down and out,” may prove well founded. 

Before we conclude let us consider the residue which remains 
‘after all the wants, useful or otherwise, of mankind have been 
satisfied. On this alone depends the progress of the world, and 
from this source come all the benefits which accrue to mankind. 
Nothing should be done to limit its amount—on the contrary, 
everything should be done to encourage it. I hold no brief for the 
millionaire—the accumulation of great masses of wealth may be 
fraught with great danger to the community, but the urgent need 
to encourage reasonable thrift should give pause to those who 
would seek to limit accumulation or deprive those who accumulate 
of the due reward of their thrift. 

We must now proceed to apply the principles we have laid 
down with regard to accumulation, to the division of the useful 
product of industry. One of the first things which strikes those 
who examine the question with which we have been dealing is the 
small amount of the total which remains to be accumulated. The 
more this subject is examined the more striking does it become. 
It is often overlooked, because not many people are in a position to 
give a reasoned and informed opinion on the matter. In most 
cases a great section of the items going to the cost of any article 
are beyond the possible knowledge of the man who would like 
to make the inquiry. My case is a somewhat exceptional one, all 
my life I have been dealing with articles with the whole of the 
important items of cost of which I was familiar. The coal and 
the ironstone used in making pig iron came from our own mines, 
and the limestone from our own quarries. When we began to 
make steel as well as pig iron the position was but little altered, 
though it is true there then entered ingredients at the cost of 
which a guess had to be made. But the knowledge possessed as 
to the others permitted this guess to be made within a very narrow 
margin of error. It is possible to affirm that the figures given 
above for the iron trade are correct within very small percentages. 
Every opportunity of examining and checking them confirm this 
opinion. The railway figures are, perhaps, more open to cavil, 
but even then they are correct within quite a small margin of 
possible error. f 

But when we come to other industries dependent on raw 
materials, so called, which have already undergone advanced 
treatment either in this country or abroad, we find a totally 
different state of things. I will take my example from a casual 
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conversation I had recently with a gentleman engaged in a 
branch of the woollen industry. He makes yarn from “‘ tops ” which 
he purchases. He has only indirect knowledge of the cost of these, 
and none of the items which go to the cost of the wool from which 
they come. That wool may have been grown in the Argentine 
or in Australia at a' cost of the amount of which he can possess 
no knowledge. It is brought across the sea at a cost of which it is 
most difficult to make any estimate whatever. It is stored here 
till the manufacturer ‘needs it. All this adds to the price he must 
pay to others for manufactures -which become his raw material in 
the form of ‘‘ tops ”? and form approximately 85 per cent. of the 
cost of his finished article. He adds about 15 per cent. to its selling 
value. In reply to my inquiry he told‘ me that the-total wages in 

‘His factory did not amount to more than: ‘Id per cent. of that total 
value. 

This example affords an excellent opportunity of drawing 
attention to one of the many fallacies we hear continually repeated, 
which have contributed in no small measure to our present dis- 
orders. The whole tribe of profit-sharing schemes are the progeny 
of this fallacy ; most of the so-called co-operative or co-partnership 
plans are of the same breed. ‘Take my woollen maker. Is it not 
clear that he could easily embark on a profit-sharing scheme with 
his men? If he doubled his wages out of his profits, he would 
add a mere trifle to his total cost. He could probably get it all 
and more than:all back by saving on his packing paper. But 
the coalowner whose wages represented 75 per cent, of his cost 
and who had given a paltry advance of ro per cent. to his miners’ 
wages out of his profits, would have sacrificed three-quarters of his 
profits and would have speedily found himself in the bankruptcy 
court; and the ironmaster’ s case nes not appreciably differ from 
the coalowner’ So ee 

‘But apart from the, fact that no such system can be equitably 
applied, there is the further objection. The man in my employ- 
ment must be paid’for what he does, not’ for what I do. He is 
entitled to the full reward of his labour whether I make a profit or 
a loss, and whether he-is a bachelor who spends all he earns in 
meat, drink and amusement, or a ‘married man with ʻa dozen 
children dependent on him. 

In making. this assertion I am not traversing the plans put 
forward with such persuasive argument by Miss Eleanor Rath- 
bone. I am only saying they are irrelevant from any sane 
economic point of view. Where they. have been adopted on any 

. large scale and in any important industry, they have been adopted 
by employer and employed agreeing that the wages which, the 
industry could pay to the employed as a whole should be divided, 
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not in a rational, economic way in proportion to work actually 
performed, but on some fancy principle. The bachelor agrees 
that of his wages some percentage shall go to maintain the children 
of his neighbour. But that is neither industry nor economics. In 
France it pleases those engaged in certain industries to look at it 
in that way., But it is futile to suppose that any such scheme offers 
-a full solution to the labour problems of the world. 

Since we have approached the question in this way, we may as 
well continue to examine this side of it. Miss Rathbone’s plan, 
and all similar plans, and all the variants of which we hear from 
time to time, and all the gd. for 4d. schemes, all contributions 
from the public purse, are attempts, more or less unconsciously 
{or in some cases consciously) disguised, of pretending that it is 
possible to divide more than the useful product of the community 
with which we are dealing. 

You can, no doubt, rob Peter a little to pay Paul, but you do 
Paul no good and Peter infinite harm. Paul, finding you willing 
to perform this kind action for him, is never content with the 
amount of the robbing. From being perhaps a moderately decent 
member of society, contributing his share in whole or part to the 
total divisible product, he gradually ceases and falls into that ruck 
to which reference was made above where it was suggested that 
those forming it should be called on to show cause for being 
allowed to continue in existence. While Peter, disgusted with the 
process of robbery, says, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
Paul’s friend, the tax-gatherer, who fills the public purse, will 
come and take my savings to pay Paul.” Had Peter been lef: 
alone, he could have invested more savings, and had Paul not 
been bribed to be idle, Peter would have provided him with work, 
or left him to starve. 

In either case, Paul, if he is of the sort I take him to be, would, 
in his leisure time, have gone to the corner of the market place to 
hear (or, if he were eloquent, to make) vociferous declaration 
against the bloated capitalist, Peter, who refuses to part with his 
savings except on terms of quid pro quo—affirming by so doing 
the intimate, the indissoluble connection between industry and 
economics. 

Hueu BELL. 


THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T its session in Geneva in December last, the Council of 
A the League of Nations set up a preparatory committee for 

the organisation of an international economic conference. , 
The conference had been agreed to in principle by the Assembly in 
September, on the proposal of the French Delegation, introduced - 
by M. Loucheur, and accepted by Lord Cecil, on behalf of Great 
Britain. The proposal was in itself ‘the culmination of a long 
process, the origins of which may be traced back to the war and 
to the peace conference, which process had two main phases. The 
first phase was marked by the struggle between the countries in 
‘Europe for the supply of raw materials. This lasted until the 
spring of 1921, at which time the under-production crisis turned 
abruptly into an over-production crisis, and industrial countries 
ceased to care about the supply of raw materials and began rather 
to consider the problem of securing markets. From this time on-- 
wards, the economic struggle entered a new phase characterised by 
export and import restrictions, which led finally to an almost 
universal adoption of protection. 

In order to understand the purport ‘ok M. Loucheur’s proposal 
and the actual schemes of the League of Nations in the matter, 
the previous history of the question must be known, and this may. 
be given in a few words. 


THe STRUGGLE FOR Raw MATERIALS. 


N 


The main characteristic of the economic organisation of the 
world on the eve of the war was certainly, from the international 
point of view, the inequitable distribution of raw materials between 
the different States. Just as in society there are capitalists who 
live on the labour of others.and proletarians who live entirely on 
their own earnings, and must work in order to eat, so certain 
nations have been endowed by Providence with riches which they 
are enabled to exploit without great difficulty and to sell almost 
without effort. Other nations, on the contrary, can only exist by 
means of the work which they put into raw materials bought from 
others. Most of che nations of Europe belong to the latter class, 
while a great number of oversea nations belong to the former 
class. Thus, during the war, as soon as world transport had been 
seriously disturbed by the submarine warfare, Europe began to go 
short of raw materials. It was then that a phenomenon which had 
long existed began to come to notice, and'it was for the first time 
understood that Europe which, from the moral and political point 
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of view, is the most important continent of the globe, is not the 
strongest from the economic point of view. 

The supply to the peoples of Europe of industrial raw materials 
and indispensable goods necessitated two things; in the first place, 
the protection of the great maritime trade routes by the British 
Fleet, and, in the second place, a rational organisation of the 
‘distribution of raw materials. Thus, in 1916, the Allies set up in 
London organisations of an international nature to which dicta- 
torial economic powers were assigned, e.g., the shipping executive, 
the wheat executive, the meat and fats executive, the fuel executive, 
the oil seeds executive, etc. History will relate that these organisa- 
tions were the first attempts at a league of nations—were, in fact, 
the germ from which the present League of Nations issued. 

During the years immediately following the war the problem 
remained in all essential points the same, despite the end of the 
submarine danger. European industry had to work at full power 
in order to reconstitute the stocks that were destroyed during the 
years of war, and to replace some proportion of its material losses. 
For this purpose increasing quantities of raw materials were 
necessary. Unfortunately, the inter-allied organisations of London 
had ceased to work, and it was not long before it became apparent 
that the requirements which they existed to fulfil had not dis- 
appeared. During the war, the supply of foodstuffs and raw 
materials to Europe had been hindered mainly by difficulties of 
transport, but on the morrow of the war Europe was threatened 
by a real famine in raw materials and by a monopoly of such raw 
materials by Powers oversea. It was for this reason that the idea 
of reviving, in some form or another, the inter-allied organisations 
of London, or at least of establishing a certain control over the 
distribution of raw materials, came to the front on more than 
one occasion during the international conferences of those years. 

The Paris Peace Conference set up a raw materials commission 
to which the French delegation submitted a resolution to the effect 
that foodstuffs, fuel and other material upon which the industrial 
and economic life of all countries depends, should not be made the 
subject of a monopoly or of export taxes or of differential prices 
on the part of the countries which possessed them. The proposal 
was not adopted, but the idea which inspired it was not abandoned. 
During 1919, even before the Treaty of Peace came into force, the 
League of Nations organised its general secretariat in London. 
This secretariat was at the outset mainly composed of the staff of 
the inter-allied organisations, who. were at the moment without 
work, and who carried over to the new organisation the general 
ideas which had inspired them in their earlier work. Thus certain 
of the first heads of the secretariat of the League of Nations con- 
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ceived the idea of making the League not so much an organisation 
for the solution of international disputes, as a body to organise the 
world in the economic sphere with a view to preventing future 
disputes. ; 

Moreover, many countries were still- seriously concerned with 
their supply of raw materials. More than one proposal was sub-_ 
mitted to the League of Nations with a view to the control of the 
distribution of raw materials. The International Financial Con- 
ference of Brussels in September, 1920, held an important dis- . 
cussion on the subject and adopted a resolution which was sub- 
mitted to the Council of the League of Nations: M. Tittoni, the 
‘representative of Italy, maintained the necessity of controlling the 
distribution of raw materials, : while Mr. (now -Lord) Balfour 
explained the point of view of the countries which possessed raw 
materials. The discussion was continued on several occasions in 
the various Assemblies of the. League of Nations and, as regards `` 
the distribution of electrical power, at the International Transit 
Conference of Barcelona in- 1921. Finally, the Economic Com- 
mittee of the League undertook, on the bagis of M. Tittoni’s pro- 

posals, a large-scale enquiry into the subject, which was condticted 
by Professor Gini of the University of Padua, and ended in the 
issue of a very valuable report. ee ae A 

Side by side with the action of the League of Nations, proposals 
of a similar nature were made in the International Labour Organi- 
sation, in the ‘first instance by M. Baldesi, Italian Workers’ 
Delegate to the Washington International Labour Conference in 
November, 1919; secondly, at Genoa, ‘in ‘June, 1920, by the sea- 
men’s representatives atthe second session of the International 
Labour Conference, mainly on the subject of tonnage, and, finally, 
on more than one occasion by M. Jouhaux, before the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. Similarly, in June, 1920, 
M. Pirelli, Italian Employers’ Delegate, proposed that the 
Governing’ Body of the International Labour Office should under- 
take a large-scale enquiry into production.: This enquiry has been 
carried on for several years by the International Labour Office, and . 
the last volumes of the report. have recently appeared. Further, 
outside the League of .Nations and its affiliated organisations, 
various resolutions on the same subject were adopted by the 
Supreme Economic Council of the Allies, by the “ Fight the - 
Famine ” Council and by the Miners’ International. Alt thése 
discussions showed a clear distinction’ between countries which 
were dependent on foreign countries for their supplies of vital 
necessities (in particular, Italy and France), and countries, such 
as thé majority of oversea countries, which possessed raw 
materials and were opposed to any international control of this 
kind. s . ; 
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In the spring of 1921 the scene abruptly changed, the economic 
situation was completely reversed, and the question of the supply 
of raw materials ceased to be of primary interest. The under- 
production crisis was succeeded by an over-production crisis; the 
shortage of labour by the problem of unemployment. From that 
time onwards there was no lack of raw materials; raw materials 
abounded on the world market, their price fell heavily, and the 
difficulty now was that the European countries were unable to 
purchase, owing to their economic situation. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MARKETS. 


This explains why the question of the international control of 
raw materials has for some long time not been heard of. On the 
other hand, a new question soon arose of a somewhat similar 
nature, namely, the question of protection. European industries 
which, for varioys reasons, political, financial, or economic, saw 
their accustomed markets closed to them, began loudly to clamour 
for an undisputed control of their own national market. States 
closed their frontiers to imports from abroad, by means either of 
import prohibitions or of prohibitive tariffs, and protection 
advanced with great strides and closed market after market to 
new industries. 

As regards international relations, the system of import pro- 
hibitions presents many disadvantages. It is generally applied in 
an arbitrary fashion, and is an obstacle to the conclusion of 
commercial treaties. The effect of the ‘‘ most favoured nation ” 
clause is well known in political economy. It is to prevent the 
increase of tariffs by generalising them at a minimum rate. Now 
the essential object of import prohibitions is to evade the applica- 
tion of “ most favoured nation ” clauses, and thus to strengthen 
the protectionist policy of the various countries. Condemned by 
resolutions of the Brussels Financial Conference of 1920, of the 
Porto Rico-Conference of 1921, of the Genoa Conference of 1922, 
and of the Geneva Customs Conference of 1923, the system of 
prohibition and restriction of import and export was categorically 
condemned by the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1924. 

The Assembly at that time requested the Economic Committee 
of the League to consider the possibility of an agreement between 
States, whether members or non-members of the League, for the 
abolition of all prohibitions and restrictions, subject only to the 
vital requirements of States being safeguarded. This condition, 
which was necessary if any progress was to be made, complicates 
the problem to an extraordinary degree. The Economic Committee 
had to draw up a list of cases in which restrictions would be 
allowable, e.g., national defence, public safety, public health, 
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sanitary measures applying to animals and plants, prctection of 
artistic, historical or archeological tradi-ions, moral and humani- 
tarian reasons. It is clear that, if it wished to do so, a Sate could 
always, under cover of one or other of these pretexts, maintain 
any restriction which it might be desirable to abolish. 

But this is not the most serious-difficulty ; for it speedily became 
clear that it would be of no advantage to put an end to import and 
export restrictions if.such restrictions were to be autematically 
replaced in the various States by prohibitive customs tariffs. In 
‘practice, at the present time, such restrictions have almost every- 
where disappeared ; but the problem of th free circulation of goods 
has not been settled, because most States have rep_aced these 
restrictions by measures which are in appearance less arbitrary, 
but the effect of which is virtually the same. Thus, the struggle 
against import and export restrictions would appear tə be only 
one aspect of a much more general problem, namely, zhe whole 
problem of the econamic policy of States. 

It will be seen that the League of Nations has on two occasions 
endeavoured to take some action in the economic fiell—in the 
first place, by organising the distribution of raw materials and, 
in the second place, by endeavouring to secure the greatest possible. 
freedom for international trade. On bcth occasions the League 
failed, at least partially ; on the first occasion, because it met with 
insuperable resistance from the countries which possessed raw 
materials and, above’ all, because circumstances themselves 
eliminated the problem just at the-moment when the League was 
endeavouring to solve it; and, on the second occasian, because 
States, while appearing to meet the wishes of the League, in 
reality found means of evading its requests. Thus, gradually, 
by the force of circumstances, ‘the League of Nations has been 
brought face to face, almost against ics will, with the central 
economic problem, of the came prob-em of protecticn or free 
trade. ta 

THE PROBLEM OF PROTSCTION. 


It will be betraying no secret to stat2 that, left to ctself, the 
League of Nations would probably havé preferred not to enter 
upon so difficult a question without haviag at its command every 
possible moral and material resource; but it has no choice’ in the 
matter. Even if the proposal which was made at the last Assembly 
by M. Loucheur and the French delegation had not beer. submitted 
it would none the less have arisen spontaneously by the very logic 
of events in the work of the League, as much in the sphere of dis- 
armament as in the purely economic sphere. 

Protection, which is now practically universal throughout the 
world, may have three objects. The first object, which is purely 
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economic, is to reserve the home market for home industry as some 
compensation for the loss.of foreign markets. -The second object 
of protection is of a more political nature. In certain recently- 
constituted countries, or countries which have received a large 
access of territory, the object of protection is to create a national 
economic unity. Economic unity is the essential basis of moral 
‘unity and of political autonomy. Take, for example, the case of 
Poland. Galicia formerly worked for Austria-Hungary, Upper 
Silesia for Germany, and old (or Congress) Poland for Russia. 
These markets are now closed, and the country must provide its 
own markets. This would not be possible if the frontiers were to 
be left open to foreign countries. The third object of protection 
is national independence. When the war broke out, certain coun- 
tries perceived that for a large number of essential goods they 
were dependent on foreign lands. All countries are to-day 
anxious to avoid any return to this dangerous experience by safe- 
guarding teir’ economic independence, that is to say, their 
capacity to produce anything which might be necessary to them 
in the event of war. It is well known that there are not many 
industries which fall outside this definition. 

Protection is not, therefore, as might be thought, a purely 
economic phenomenon; it is also a political phenomenon. It is 
inspired by the fear of war, but it tends to sow the seeds of war. 
Its essential object is to make a country stronger in comparison 
with its neighbours or competitors. It will, therefore, be seen 
that the economic problem, which is apparently protection, cannot 
be separated from political problems and, above all, from the great 
problem of disarmament. Thus, by this by-path the League of 
Nations, which is explicitly instructed by the Covenant to secure 
world disarmament, has been led to deal with protection. 

It is clear nowadays that armies are not the only factor in the 
war power of a country. Standing armies represent only a very 
small proportion of the field armies of a country, and the power 
of these latter is in proportion to their armament and to the 
financial endurance of their country. The result is that the dis- 
armament of an agricultural country, which has no possibility of 
manufacturing arms, is a very different proposition from the 
disarmament of an industrial country which can in a few weeks 
create what material it requires. 

Disarmament raises economic questions. These questions 
in their turn raise questions of armament, and this was why the 
Assembly of 1925 agreed to the convocation in the`near future, 
both of a disarmament conference and of an economic conference. 
The latter conference was proposed by M. Loucheur, French 
delegate, who has since been Minister of Finance, and has always 
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taken the keenest interest in economic and financial questions— 
and this was not altogether, a matter of chance. We have seen 
how, from the outset, France was, with Italy, concerned with 
economic problems and with the internazional distribution of cer- 
tain raw materials. To-day France has special reasons for revert- 
ing to these questions. Her main concern is financial, and here her 
difficulty is at once a consequence and a symptom of the enormous 
weight of her foreign debt. This debt can be paid only if French 
industry is put in a position ‘considerably to increase its exports. 
France is at the moment in an industrial situation which is at once 
very strong and very precarious. It is strong because, as a result 
of the war, France considerably increased her capacity for pro- 
_ duction. She regained. the greater part of the Lorraine metal 
basin and the industry of the North, which was reconstructed in 
the first instance during the war in the central provinces, and 
reconstructed for a second time after the Peace in the North itself. 

France, which in 1914 was a predominently agricultgral country, 
has passed through a very striking industrial development in the 
last ten years. She is, therefore, compelled to endeavour to create 
foreign markets, and the protectionist policy of most countries is 
for her a two-fold danger; in the first plece, a danger of economic 
crisis if her industry is unable to work at full pressure; in the 
second place, a danger of financial crisis if her exports are not 
sufficient to allow her to pay her foreign debts. The danger in’ 
the situation for France arises from the fact that, if she cannot 
export, she cannot stabilise her currency, and that, if she stabilises 
her currency, she will probably undergc a severe economic crisis 
and will not be able to export. Such are probably the diplomatic 
and political origins of M. Loucheur’s proposal. 


How THE CONFERENCE WILL BE PREPARED. 


As a result of the Assembly’s decision, the Council of the 
League of Nations in December, 1925, set up a committee, the 
work of which will be to fix definitely the agenda of the economic 
conference and to proceed to prepare for it on the technical side.’ 
Experience shows that the various conf2rences of the League of 
Nations succeed in proportion to the extent to which they have 
been prepared in advance, both from tke technical and from the 
diplomatic point of view. Nothing coulc be more imprudent than 
prematurély to hold such a conference, since in so important a 
sphere of international life it would be certain to fail.. There should 
be no mistake as to the meaning of the above observation. M. 
Loucheur’s object—the object of the League—is certainly not to 
submit at one blow to an: international conference all the 
problems raised. by the economic life of the day, such as 
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the distribution of raw materials, import and export restrictions, 
protection, etc. The object is not so ambitious; but it is at the 
same time more practical. It would not be unjust to say that it is 
a two-fold object. In the first place, the economic conference will 
have to discuss in a general and somewhat academic way the 
problem of protection in its relation with the problem of disarma- 
‘ment. It will thus be able to enlighten public opinion and to lead 
it towards a pacific conception of international trade. Secondly, 
the conference will be able to consider certain questions in a more 
‘practical way, such as, for instance, the problem of coal. 

No one, certainly in England, is ignorant of the importance and 
gravity of the existing difficulties in the coal industry. These 
difficulties are international in character, and remedies which may be 
employed in connection with them in any given country are bound 
to have international reactions. To take only one example, the 
subsidies which the British Government-.has been compelled to 
grant British coal owners has not been without effect on the price 
of coal in other countries, and will almost necessarily compel such 
countries to make similar financial sacrifices. It is beyond question 
that some agreement in this matter between the various producing 
countries would allow of a more rational solution of the problem. 

There are few illusions at Geneva as to the chances of the con- 
ference succeeding. It is well known that the conference will be 
difficult,-and there is no certainty that it will succeed. But there 

- is an idea that it will not completely fail, since it meets a real 
necessity and, even if it is not possible at the first essay to obtain 
positive results, there will certainly be further meetings, and 
sooner or later Europe will consider the possibility of collaboration 
in the economic sphere similar to that which she has already 
achieved in matters political. 

WILLIAM MARTIN, 
Editor of the Journal de Généve. 
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SUBSIDIES FOR HOUSES. 


N the days before the war the cost of houses was not a matter 
I which directly affected the public purse to any considerable 
extent. Over ninety-five per cent. of the annual supply of new 
dwellings was provided by the speculative builder. Often he was 
a small man working on the job himself and organising his, 
resources with a view to making every possible penny out of the 
cut prices which obtained in the years immediately preceding the 
Great War. Generally he depended for his working capital on 
loans. In the pre-war years of depression the apparent cost of 
houses was low, though the industry did not always provide a 
good article for the money, and to the cost must be added the 
“ sweating ’’ of many of the small builders and the bankruptcy 
of many others. ae 
The post-war situation was a new one. There was a consider- 
able housing shortage and the general level of prices was high (in- 
cluding the price of money and local rates). The large demand and 
high costs made for high prices of houses; the purchase of houses 
became difficult and often impossible in the case of those who: were 
but indifferently well-off or poor, and where the new houses were 
available for letting rents’ were high. The clamour for houses 
was insistent; public opinion demanded not only more houses, 
but better houses for the people. Yet supplies of skilled labour 
and materials were short; the whole industrial organisation of 
-society was dislocated as a result of the war; high profits led to a 
remarkable extension of commercial and “ luxury” building; 
capital could find more profitable forms of investments than small 
dwellings. The problem of working class provision was clearly 
one which private enterprise would not tackle without assistance. 
This seems now to be almost universally admitted, for each post- 
war Government has adopted the principle of the national subsidy, 
and to-day the cost of -houses built under the recent Housing Acts 
is being met partly out of public funds, national and local, with 
the intention of bringing the price of houses for sale and the rents 
of houses to let to a level more nearly approximating to the means 
of those requiring houses. The idea of a subsidy, however, is not 
a new one. The precedent was established in the Labourers 
(Ireland) Acts. Under these Acts rents were subsidised out of the 
Exchequer and local rates. Under the Acts prior to the measure 
of 1906, 20,634 cottages were built. Most of the cottages were 
provided with land, in many cases up to an acre in extent, and the 
rents charged were very low, averaging ‘over the whole country 
little more than 1s. a week (exclusive of rates). The Act of 1906 
authorised the granting of loans to local authorities up to 
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£4,250,000 at £33 per cent. for 68} years, to include repayment of 
capital and interest. The charge .was divided between the 
Government and the local authorities—the latter meeting 64 per 
cent. and the former 36 per cent., of which 16 per cent. was provided 
out of the Labourers’ Cottage Fund and 20 per cent. from the 
Ireland Development Grant. In 1911 further legislation providing 
for the granting of loans to the extent of a further £1,000,000 was 
passed. Up to March 31st, 1920, 54,060 cottages had been author- 
ised and 47,966 actually completed. As the total rents received 
(including £6,465 arrears) was £150,958, the average rent works 
out at about £3 3s. per annum. In 1919 the Irish Labourers’ Acts 
were extended so as to apply to all those classes of workers for 
whom municipal authorities are empowered to provide houses under 
the Housing Acts. The rents to be paid by those brought within 
the scope of the Acts were to be prescribed by regulations. The 
Irish Local Government Board proposed minimum rents on a basis 
of 34 per cent. to 2 per cent. of the capital expenditure, and that 
within these limits the tenant should pay as rent one-eighth of his 
incomings; so that the new class of tenants will also enjoy subsi- 
dised rents. There is no need to inquire into the reasons why 
subsidies should have been granted in aid of Irish labourers’ rents 
so long before they were adopted in Great Britain. My point is 
that the subsidy is not a new device and that it has been applied 
as a substantial grant in aid of rent. 

The plan adopted by Dr. Addison for assisting house-building 
was to place the major burden on the State. The Exchequer met 
the deficit of local authorities on housing schemes over and above 
the produce of a penny rate. This method defined and limited the 
liability of the local authorities and as the loss above this con- 
tribution, whatever it might be, was borne by the State, the onus 
of securing economy rested with the Ministry of Health. 

Under the Addison Scheme 172,997 houses have been built in 
England and Wales by local authorities and public utility 
societies* and 39,184 houses by private builders with the aid of the 
subsidy. The average all-in cost of the houses erected by local 
authorities and public utility societies is estimated at £1,040 per 
house. The total cost of all the houses is estimated at about 
%179,400,000. The cost of the penny rate contribution of local 
authorities amounts to about £850,000 a year, whilst the annual 
cost to the State is about £7,840,000. In other words, the total 
annual contribution from public funds so far as England and 
Wales are concerned, is in the region of £8,700,000 per annum, or 
about £50 per house, of which £45 is borne by the State. The 
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* This was up to September rst, 1925. At that date a further 1,197 houses were 
under construction. 
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further £3 millions will become payable on completion. Asa 
result of the provisions of the Housing (Financial Provisions) 
Act, 1924, the operation of the Chamberlain Act is extended until 
1939, unless in the interval it is terminated by special legislation. 
The basis of the financial provisions of the Wheatley Act 
referred to above differs from that of the previous schemes. In 
the Addison Scheme the fixed liability was borne by the local 
authority and the residual liability by the State; in the Chamber- 
lain Scheme, the State defined its obligations, and the residual 
liabilities were left to be borne by the local authority or the occupier 
or both. Though the Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919, 
was concerned with private builders and owners, the Housing, 
Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919, was primarily concerned with 
local authorities and public utility societies, and for the most part, 
though not exclusively, with houses to let. The avowed purpose 
of the Chamberlain Act was the restoration of the private builder, 
and as the private builder saw little prospect of building to let 
being a paying proposition, the Act was virtually one for the sub- 
sidising of houses built for sale. Scotland has been slow to operate 
the Act, and it has proved of no value to the countryside, largely 
because the subsidy was deemed to be insufficient to enable local 
authorities to build houses to let at reasonable rents, without im- 
posing on the authorities a burden heavier than they could bear. 
The problem which presented itself to the Labour Government 
was as to what arrangements could be made which would stimulate 
local authorities to build to let, and which would produce houses 
within the means of working people; it being assumed that the 
question of houses for sale was, so far as financial assistance was 
concerned, amply provided for. It was clear that the scheme 
should be such as would define and limit the contributions of both 
the State and local authorities, would avoid a prices ramp, and 
would yield houses at reasonable rents. The local authorities 
urged, with some justice, that the State contribution under the 
Chamberlain Act was inadequate. The Minister of Health olaimed 
that local authorities could not expect to be relieved entirely of the 
financial burden. The local authorities argued that a flat rate of 
Government subsidy would not meet the case, and that it should 
be graded according to the financial need and capacity of local 
authorities. The Minister of Health admitted the argument up to 
a point, the case of rural areas, but found it impossible, at all events 
at that time, to do more than make special provision for “‘ agri- 
cultural parishes.” Ultimately, after protracted negotiations, an 
understanding was reached. The State subsidy for houses built 
in aecordance with the “ special conditions’? laid down in the 
Wheatley Act, was to be £9 per year per house for forty years. 
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In “agricultural parishes'’’ the State contribution was to: be 
412 10s. od. per year for forty years, an agricultural parish 
being defined as one with less than fifty ‘persons to an acre, and 
. -where the annual value of the agricultural land in the parish is 
more than twenty-five per cent. of the total annual valve of the 
parish. d 

The amount of the subsidy contributed by local authorities was’ 
made dependent on the cost of building houses; but in o-der that 
local authorities should not be saddled with an unknowr. burden 
the maximum compulsory contribution was fixed at 44 10s. per 
house per year for forty years, both in urban areas and in agri- 
cultural parishes. -` 

The object of the Act was to secure as far as possible the pro- 
vision of houses to be let at rents commonly charged for working 
class houses erected before the war.. In other words the aim was 
to supply the working class family with a better article at -he same 
price. But whether this object can be attained depends in the last 
resort upon building costs. Wheatley houses are required to fulfil 
certain “‘ special conditions,” one of which is that “ the rents of 
the houses shall not in the aggregate exceed the rents payable if 
the houses were let at the appropriate normal rents* charged jr 
respect of pre-war working class houses, except in so far as r e 
rate expenses incurred by the local authority in connection with 
the provision of the houses would exceed the equivalent ot £4/10s. 
a year per house for forty years, arid thar no fine, premium or other 
like sum shall be taken in addition to the rent.” The actual rents 
to be charged may be varied in accordance with the size and/situa- 
tion of the house. Take the case of a local authority who,proposes 
to build 500 non-parlour houses, of which fifty are of tyfe X, 150 
of type Y and 300 of type Z. Suppose that the appropriate normal 
rent for non-parlour houses in that area is 7s. 3d. per week. Then 
the aggregate rents from the new houses should not exceed 7s. 3d. 
x 500 equals £181 5s. per week. The rents which would probably - 
be charged for the new houses would be: 


As a A 

Type X, so at 6/6 .. ... .. I6 5 o j 

Type Y, r50 at 7/- ... a. 52 IO D z 

Type Z, 300 at 7/6 ... ... ... 112 IO 0 z 
© Total e hes a GIBI 5 0 


If, however, the foregoing rents result in an estimated arnual loss 
falling on the local authority exceeding the equivalent o° £4 10s. 
per year for forty years for each house, after credizing the 
Exchequer subsidy of £9 a year (or’£12 Ios. in agricultural 


* “ Normal rents” are the rents commonly paid for ordinary working=lass houses 
built before the war. 
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parishes) for forty years for each house, then the rents may be 
raised so as to reduce the local authority’s annual grant to the 
equivalent of £4 10s. per year for forty years for each house. 

The Housing (Financial Provisions) Act), 1924, operates for 
fifteen years, and as during that time there may be substantial 
changes in the cost of house building, it was necessary to provide 
for periodical reviews of the State and local contributions. The 
rates of contribution already referred to are those fixed in the Act 
for houses built during the first two years only. After October 
ist, 1926, the position will be reviewed by the Minister of Health 
in consultation with representatives of the local authorities, and, 
if the cost of building and other conditions warrant a reduction, 
the contribution for houses built during the ensuing two years will 
be reduced. A similar review will be made every two years dur- 
ing the continuance of the scheme. 

In addition to this general provision for the modification of the 
amount of the State subsidy and the maximum which local author- 
ities can be called upon to bear, there is provision for a reduction 
of the contribution in exceptional cases. If proposals are sub- 
mitted by a local authority and approved by the Minister of Health 
for the building of houses at a substantially reduced cost in con- 
sequence of the use of new materials or new methods of construc- 
tion, the Exchequer contribution may be reduced, but in these 
circumstances the reduction may not be so great as to leave any 
part of the estimated annual loss to be borne by the local authority. 
In other words it is primarily the local authority which will benefit 
by the utilisation of new materials or new methods. 

The Wheatley subsidy is inevitably more complicated in its 
operation than the State subsidies provided under the Addison and 
Chamberlain Schemes. In the case of the Addison Scheme a 
defined—and small—proportion of the loss fell upon the local 
authorities, the residual loss falling upon the State. The Cham- 
berlain Scheme reversed this method and fixed definitely the con- 
tribution payable out of the Exchequer, leaving the local author- 
ities and the tenants to bear the undefined burden. The Wheatley 
Scheme (a) defines the contribution of the State; (b) defines the 
maximum liability of the local authority; (c) provides a combined 
subsidy which should enable local authorities to approximate to 
“ normal rents”; (d) places upon the tenant the additional 
burden in the shape of a rent higher than the “ normal rent,” 
should the combined subsidy be insufficient to enable the houses 
to be let at “ normal rents ” ; and (e) provides for a review of the 
subsidy every two years in the light of prevailing and prospective 
conditions.* 


*It may be pointed out that there is a fourth form of subsidy, established by 


~ 
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The economic effects of the subsidy policy will undouLtedly be 
far-reaching. Rent restriction became politically ineviteble with 
a growing demand for houses and an unchanged supply. It may 
be assumed that so Jong as there is an excess of demznd over 

.supply, rent control will be continced. The Act of 1923 
provided for the decontrol of houses with a chenge of. 
occupancy; and such houses, which are steadily increasing 
in number, are now being either sold with the valuable 
advantage of possession, or let at high -ents. The Rent Restric- 
tion Acts, again, do not apply to new houses. It is prokably the 
case that a substantial proportion of houses built since the war are 
in the occupation of their owners, and the question oz weekly 
rents, therefore, does not arise. Such houses, are, of course, a 
factor in the situation because they reduce the demand for houses | 
to let. 

The bulk of the Addison houses, of which there are rater over 
200,000, are mostly let for rents. The average rent, e=cluding 
tates, for all types of these houses is gs. 8d. per week. If the 
metropolitan area be excluded the average rent is 8s. 8d. 
per week. The average rent in. the- provinces for non- 
parlour houses is 7s. rod. and for parlour houses 9s. 8d. 
per week. Under the Chamberlain Sch2me up to September rst, 
1925, 102,579 houses have been completed. Of these 71,287 were 

. erected by private enterprise, and almost all of them were uilt for 
sale. Only a fraction of the Chamberlain houses are let zt rents. 
The rents charged are in general comparable with the nts of 
houses built under the Addison Scheme. It will be seen that the 
number of houses, the rents of which are not controlied, is rela- 
tively small compared with the number of controlled houses. 
Moreover, so far as subsidy houses are concerned, there is little 
doubt that they are let at less than’ the rents which could be 
obtained. Itis virtually only in the case o? the older houses which 
pass out of decontrol that the maximum rent is secured. 

Both the Chamberlain and Wheatley Schemes will, in the 
absence of legislation repealing them, ccntinue in operation until 
1939. Both schemes are working side by side. The object is to 
build 2,500,000 houses during that period, which would accommo- 
date about a quarter of the population of the country. The Act 
of 1924 proceeded on the assumption that adequate legislative pro- 
vision had been made for those who wished to buy houses. and it 
was concerned primarily with the erection of houses to be let.. 
The subsidy was so framed as to offer reasonable prospects of 


the Housing, -etc., Act, 1923, which applies only to re-housing schemes, ead which 
provides that the Minister of Health may contribute to such schemes an amount*not 

- exceeding one-half of the estimated average annual loss likely to be incurred by 
the local authority. 
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THE LIBERAL URBAN LAND REPORT. 


HE Urban Land Report taken together with the recent 

i Rural Report completes Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme for 

dealing with the land of the country. The Urban Report is 
less controversial, less dramatic, and will -excite both less 
enthusiasm and less opposition than the Rural Report. That does 
not mean that it is not an equally good and equally valuable report, 
in fact, it perhaps contains the.more practical proposals of the two, 
and is certainly more likely to. be adopted than the other. The 
chief merit of the report is that it tackles the problem of urban 
land with imagination and vision. In the words of the report : 
“ The policy outlined in this Report is put forward as.an essential 
preliminary to, and part of, any satisfactory policy for housing 
(whether emphasis be laid on the clearance. of slums or on the 
provision of new houses), for dissipating overcrowding, for the 
decentralisation of industries, for the replanning of existing town 
areas, and for the spreading of our urban population far more 
widely over the open country by means of garden cities and 
satellite towns and suburbs. Room to,live, room to work, and 
room to play are in the last event essential to national security 
and wellbeing. The aim of a national Urban Land Policy must 
be to put them within the reach of every citizen.’ 

Mr. Lloyd George’s object in putting forward these two reports 
is to launch a great crusade for land reform. There is an interest- 
ing difference in this connection between the Rural and the Urban 
Reports. All great popular crusades are based on two things, 
&rst, a widespread sense of injustice and wrong, and, secondly, 
some simple and intelligible scheme which people can be per- 
suaded to accept as being the real remedy for the wrong. An 
essential condition is that the remedy must be expressed in not 
more than two words. Free Trade, Franchise Reform, Home 
Rule, Socialism, are all great popular causes based on a simple 
intelligible wrong with a simple intelligible remedy. If sympathy 
with the afflicted is combined with hatred of the oppressor, the 
capitalist, the profiteer, or the landowner, so much the easier to 
carry oman effective crusade. 

The rural policy has all the necessary elements: the crying 
scandal of the landless and underpaid labourer to be remedied by 
the simple proposal of cultivating tenure, and there is also lurking 
in the background the third condition of hatred of the landlord, 
which is not used in the réport, but might easily become part of 
the campaign in the mouths of less responsible speakers. The 
passions which have already been: stirred by the Rural Report, 
‘both of enthusiastic advocacy: and of bitter opposition, are sufficient 
evidence that a raging, tearing campaign might effectively be 

*baged upon it. 
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The Urban Report offers no such possibilities. It contains a 
series of complex proposals such as the reform of local government 
areas, town-planning, transport, some of which are much more 
calculated to damp down rather than to excite popular enthusiasm. 

- Further than this, the report has the courage almost to- discard. 
the one proposal as regards urban land, which has been, and is 
‘still, an article of almost religious faith with many Liberals. 
Liberal land policy in the -past has been so much influenced ‘by 
Henry George that the taxing of site values has not only been 
placed first, but has often been regarded in itself as being a com- 
plete land policy. The single tax has all tae necessary ‘é crusade ”’ 
elements : the gross and obvious injustice which can be illustrated” 
from every town of the immense community-created values which ` 
are appropriated by the landlord, the horrible general conditions 
of. town .life, which are attributed to the holding up of land by’ 
the wicked landlord, and the simple remecy of the single tax which, 
is sufficiently plausible to convince many intelligent people that’: 
it is capable of curing all the evils of urban life. 


The Liberal Party has more than its fair share of fanatics, and 


perhaps the most single-minded group among them are the land 
taxers. Such people are an invaluable driving force when they 
are right, but a terrible impediment to progress when they aré 
wrong. The complete single taxer hates any reform connected ` 
with the land except his own; and regards any other reform with 
a hatred and venom which is sometimes even greater than his 
hatred of the evils against which it is directed. One outstanding, 
merit of the Urban Report is that it has had the courage to 
ignore the fanatical land taxer, and to make an honest and judicial 
attempt to examine the case for the taxation of land values and to 
put it in its place as part of a comprehensive scheme of land reform. 
The report contains a useful appendix on land taxation abroad, 
giving a summary of the more important systems which have been 
adopted throughout the world. It reports what has been done in 
cities as large as. New York and as small as Buluwayo: The 
report is unfortunately limited to a short summary of facts, with a 
few expressions of opinion from various authorities. What is 
wanted, and what does not exist, is a really scientific and detailed 
investigation of the effect of the rating or taxing of site values in 
towns where it has been in operation for a number of years. But 
even without this it is possible to draw certain conclusions. The 
writer has recently visited Sydney and Johannesburg, two great 
cities which have lately, abandoned the rating of improvements and 
have substituted a rate on the unimproved site value. This change’ 
was in both cases made when the town was already a great ande 
largely developed city. After discussing the matter with the local : 


e ; i . 
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authorities, the writer was only able:to draw two, definite con- 
clusions. The first was that great buildings going up ten stories 
or more, and belonging generally to wealthy corporations who 
could well afford to pay their full-share ‘of local taxation, were 
taxed’much more lightly than under the ordinary English rating 
system. The second conclusion was that there was no other single 
effect of the -land tax in these two cities on which there was 
general agreement.. This is borne out by the four expert opinions 
_givén in the report as regards Sydney. | ey N 

The general conclusion of a study of the many cases quoted is 

- to show the existence of a widespread téndency to try the rating of 
Site values, ‘and also to’show that so far as’ experiments go the 
results are quite different from and much. less important than the 

. land taxers anticipate. The evidence of Johannesburg and Sydney 

- proves conclusively that the claim that the raising of local revenues 
_ by a tax on site values instead of rating improvements is going 
to have any immediate and far-reaching effect on, land values or 
on.town-development, is simply nonsense. - ` ` 
` The-report proposes that et ~ 

‘Tt shall be the duty of all local rating authorities to place upon 
` the site value so assessed a rate,. the yield. of which shall provide 
not less than ten per cent. of the total rating income of the local 
authorities, the revenue so raised going in reduction of the amount 
` to ‘be raised by rates on the composite hereditament. 
“ That ‘local authorities shall have the option of charging a higher 
rate on site values .than the minimum above noted, and shall be 
> — récommended to use this means for raising money required for new 
improvement schemes.” ` RES 
This is a moderate and sensible proposal. Used on these lines, 
and specially as a’ means of raising money for the new regional 
authorities, the land tax is probably .a very good one. It is the 
first great merit of the Urban Report that ’ it has had the courage 
to put the land tax in its proper place.. .This merit is all the 
greater, because the report aims high. ‘In the words of Mr. 
Ramsay Muir: “ We mean to réconstruct our urban civilisation, 
to transform.the character of our towns, and to make use of the 
glorious opportunity which is being given to-us by modern science 
and engineering, of substituting a clean and healthily diffused 
civilisation for the dirty and coagulated civilisation into-which the 
industrial revolution thrust us.” This is an aim worth fighting for, 
and the fight would be much easier ‘if the full enthusiasm of the 
land taxers could have been elicited. It is much to, the credit of Mr. 
Lloyd: George and his committee thatthey resisted this temptation. 
, The report presents four principal recommendations dealing . 
with the holding up of land and securing accéss to cheap land for 
* these who néed it. These are: eee 
e ` oe i? es e 
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(x) The rating of site values, which has just been dealt with. 
(2) A betterment tax consisting: of a specially high rate on the 
site value: where improvements made-by the public authority 
. have increased the value of- privately owacd Property. 
; (3) Leasehold enfranchisement. : 
(4) New- powers to-enable. local authocities. to. purchase hepy 
any land: which thiey. may require. 7 “ose 
Leasehold enftanchisément is ‘another: old. Liberal, CA 
The case for reform is stated with -irresist-ble force.. The scandal- 
ous powers. of landlords urider the Jeasenold system arè impres-- `` 
sively illustrated by the: experience “of a business man, ‘who, 
starting from small: beginnings, has built up a series of well’ - 
known businesses: His evidence-is as follows: ‘‘ The prices now ..- 
“being charged a ahd: obtained for leasehold premises are. monstrous. _ 
For the past twenty years the system, has been a scotirge on comi - 
mercial enterprise. ‘The situation is now far worse than before the - 
war. .A.commercial lessee to-day spends his time working for. 
his landlord. „So „heavy are his overhead charges for prerfises that. 
it is only by. levying high prices for. goods that he can_pay_his 
-way. All-these charges have to-be passed .on to the public. ; 
The public has ‘in the.end to pay whatever the landlord charges 
for his lease. Not only. arè these high pr-ces mulcting the public; 
they are -.crippling- industry. ‘Well-run. businesses are being 
ruined by them. I. haye’ recently- “had the offer. of various 
properties in Regent: ‘Street where the former tenants could not 
make their business pay at the prices charged for the new premises. 
The longest lease now to be obtained is twenty-one years; in fact? -` 
Vit is often hard to get more than seven or.fourteen years. The value 
_ of the premises is create, by the enterprising tenant: Itis pockete d - 
by the landlord. 
PARTICULAR INSTANCES. _ £ : ae 


(A) At Circus. : 
“I took premises here at Christmes, 1905, on a twenty-one 
- years’ léase. The. place was empty; there was no existing good- 
will; the venture’ was a speculative ene in which-I:risked my 
. capital, (Before. I open a business to-day, about. £8,000 gre spent - 
on preparation, that is, before the doors are opened or a single ° 
_ customer obtained. Four-fifths of this money is sunk and could. 
not be realiséd in a sale.) These premises belong to the - 
Estate, and fifteen months before expiry of the lease I approached E 
_ ‘the Estate’s solicitors to arrange a retiewal, ‘I was told: : That - 
Loon is alf arranged; your competitor, has made us-2 tempting - ‘offer 
for the premises: and we have-accepted it’! In other words, they 
had sold my goodwill behind my back to Messrs.’ X. “(a well-- 
. known firm in the*same line of: business with numerous shops) 
without even offering 1 me a chance. of. renewal, 
(B) In Avenue.: 
“ These premises were a “ shut up ’ tailor’s shop when we took. 
UP the lease. Heré ‘much. the same ching happened as in -*— 








” 
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e Circus. The landlords were a firm tamed - . After repeated 
, efforts to negotiate a renewal of my lease, I at last found that 
Messrs. - had bought it already. Messrs‘.—— seemed some- 
what ashamed of. their action, and.to save theif face offered me 
a renewal for seven years. The terms were : Six times the previous 
rental, and a condition that-I should spend £7,000 during the 
seven years in improving the premises—as well as facing the 
pill for dilapidations at the end of the-term. _ Needless to say, I 
could not accept these terms.” ~_ — - 
`(C) In —— Street. - nA 
‘ When I -took these premises that part of Street was 
_ commercially a bit of ‘dead water.’ The premises were empty 
‘and had been long vacant. There are two separate leases here, 
‘and the premises. are ‘next door to each other. When-I went to 
see the landlord about some small alteration 1 “wished to make 
there, he refused permission for the alteration; -saying he had made 
arrangements for both premises with Messrs.. and Co, at the 
-expiration of my leases. The greatly increased value had been 
, created by myself and other’ enterprising neighbouring traders. 
` It was all going into landlords’ pockets.” > ~ 

















. Here again the report deals with the matter not`in the crusade 
spirit, but in a judicial manner, recognising certain advantages in 


the leasehold system, and making recommendations for its reform. 

The fourth method advocated is the purchase of- land on a 
larger ‘scale by local authorities. “‘ If steps had been taken a 
hundred years ago to secure for the towns the values- made by their 
future expansion, there is hardly a town in-Great-Britain to-day 
«which would not be enjoying a revenue adequate for all its com- 
munal expenditure.” At the present time a” local authority in 
England, even in a city of a million inhabitants, has no power to 
buy land except what it requires for some immediate purpose. !n 
Germany, on the other hand, towns have had unrestricted power 
to buy land for many years, and have used it freely with excellent 
results, both in improvement of town planning and in raising 
revenue. for local needs. There is an interesting appendix on 
“í Town Lands” including a suggestive report on German towns 
by Mr, W..R. Davidge, Vice-President of the Town Planning 
Institute. He says of Hamburg: “‘ It has recently built a large 
colony.of small cottage dwellings at Langenhorn, about ten miles 
north of the city, in healthy and delightful surroundings, within 
half an hour’s journey by electric railway ‘from. the centre of 
Hamburg. This is a most effective object_lesson of the complete 
revolution of ideas in the housing of the people, coupled with new 
and rapid means of transit. The results are incomparably superior 
and the cost to the community considerably less than by the older 


*methods of -town development.” Nobody: can read this appendix 
e without feeling how much our cities have lost through the absurd 


lifnitation which, has, in thé=past, been placed on their powers to 
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acquire land for public purposes. The recommendations in the 
report regarding the acquisition of land ky local authorities seem 
both far-reaching and reasonable. + 

The first outstanding merit of the report is, then, the courage, 
moderation, and judgment with which tke four methods of land 
reform, site tax, betterment tax, leasehold enfranchisenient, and ` 
public purchase, are dealt with, and the sense of proportion and 
wisdom with which the recommendations have been made in each 
case. But the most original and valuable part of the report lies, 


not so much in the re-statement of these old Liberal methods of .. 


fighting land monopoly, as in the realisation that even when taken 
together these four proposals are in themselves no solution of the 
urban problem. The Committee has appreciated that the land 
problem is part of the general problem of securing, in the words 
of the report, “‘ room to live, room to werk, and room to play.” 
This is not a question of land values alon2, but of access to Jand, 
of the proper placing of houses in relatior to offices and factories, ` 
of the proper provision of open spaces, playing fields and allot- 
ments, and of cheap and rapid means of transport. Town planning, ` 
transport and housing are essential parts of a solution of the problem. 
Further than. this, the Committee has realised that even large 
‘cities such as Liverpool and Birmingham and Manchester cannot 
effectively deal with land and town planning unless they control, 
not only the town lands, but a large stretch of the surrounding 
country as well. To secure easy access to green fields and fresh, 
air for the workers in a city of a million inLabitants means regional” 
control of town planning. Success will n2ver be achieved till the 


roads and transport of the densely-populated urban areas are under. ; 


the same control as those of the rural dis-ricts within a radius of 
ten or fifteen miles of the centre of the city. The Committee. 
recognise that this means not only regional town planning, which 
has. already been begun on a small scale ia this country by agree- 
ment between neighbouring authorities, but something more than 
this, It means new regional local government authorities with 
power over town planning and transport, and, to some extent; over ` 
housing, for much larger areas than we heve at present. It,means, 
also these regional authorities must be so constituted that they will 
look ahead and deal with their work witk faith and imagination. 
The urban land problem is most acute in our largest cities. 
The government of-our county boroughs is probably the best in 
the world so far as concerns ‘efficient administration of routine 
services, gas, electricify, trams, upkeep of roads, and public 
health and education, up to a certain point. But, just as every e 


county borough provides a good police fozce and a good tramway , 


system, so every county borough has failed miserably to deal with 
its Tand question. Every city crowds thousands of its workers 
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‘into abominable slums, and ‘not one is even to-day making a 
- señous attempt to change things fundamentally and:to secure for 
its citizens acces$’to land and: country and fresh; clean air, and 
the elements of a civilised life. ee 
What are the reasons for this amazing contrast, a high degree of 
business efficiency on the one hand, and utter lack of imagination 
and enterprise as to the. biggest: question of city life onthe other ? 
That is the fundamental question: of urban -land. reform. It can 
only be dealt with by the local authorities. They have conspicu- 
‘ ously failed so far. How can they be helped to.appreciate their 
“` responsibilities and to carry them out successfully ? . This aspect 
of the question has been almost universally ignored by land 
reformers, who put land into a separate compartment and think 
they can put everything right by an adjustment in taxation. 
“ As a member of the Town Planning Committee of the Man- 
chester City Council, and as Chairman of the Housing Committee, 
.. the writer has devoted much attention to the concrete problems in 
“a connection with the land in Manchester for the last twelve years. 
-' The more the problem is studied the more one ‘yealises that the 
solution of the many troubles connected with urban land is any- 
thing but a simple one, and can never be dealt with by a single 
panacea. The Urban Land Committee have rendered a signal 
< service by presenting the first authoritative report showing that the 
land problem is a central question of local government, and that 
ts solution depends on a fundamental reform of our present local 
government system. The report is, perhaps wisely, somewhat 
vague on these matters. It is understood that it was brought out 
somewhat hurriedly so as. to be available along with the Rural 
Report as a complete land scheme. It.is much to be hoped that a 
-second ‘edition will be issued, and that it will deal much „more 
fully with the central question of local government reform. With this 
` in view, it may be useful to consider very shortly why our great 
cities fail as regards land, and on what lines reform should 
proceed, - e a Be ni 
A study of the history of city government during the last 
twenty years shows a steady level of excellent work, and often of 
enterprising development of the. great “municipal services. 
` Generally speaking, each committee does its work really well. It 
shows: also that six new branches of work have been taken up 
all over the country: town planning, house building, and the 
provision of work for the unemployed, together with three new 
health services: infant welfare‘and the fight against tuberculosis 
eand venereal diseases. These six new services have’ been taken 
. up owing to: Government pressure and aided by Government 
gfants. It is almpst true to say that not one of our great cities has 
in the last twenty years provided- any new service for its citizens 
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except asthe result of Government initiation and help. The solitary 
exception is the municipal bank established by. Birminghama 
But even Birmingham has shown nothing like the imagination 
and the grasp of the Liberal Urban Land Committee as -regards 
the conditions necessary to deal effectively with the land problem 
and to provide for all its citizens ‘‘ room to live, room to work, 
and room to play.” There are many reasons for this; but there ` 
is one which far outweighs all the others aut together. The work 
done by any democratic body of elected representatives depends 
- almost entirely on the character of the crvil service they: have at 
their disposal. The strength of the county borough lies largely in 
the fact that the head officials of its various committees are 
generally men of high integrity and putlic spirit, keen on their. 
work, and with the. necessary technical qualifications for carrying 
it out. Under their direction the work of their committees is well 
done. “But as regards new developments lying outside the scope 
of .the individual committee, there is nobody to advise the city 
council except so far as this duty is taken on himself by the town 
clerk. Unfortunately, the town clerk is generally regarded not as 
the chief official of the city council, but rather as its legal adviser, 
and is appointed primarily on account of his legal qualification. The ` 
result is that he tends to rẹgard it as his duty to see that the 
municipality keeps. strictly within the letter of the law and that. 
everything is-done correctly. His duty as lawyer ends there, and 
in many cases his duty as adviser to the council or as head official, 
is also regarded as ending there. There is, therefore, no official. 
whose recognised duty it is to consider all the great- problems | 
of the city, to be constantly watching far the’ possibility of im- 
provement, in fact, to take the kind of view that has been taken 
by the Urban Land Committee. In Germany, the burgomaster 
_ is recognised as*the head official with a .high status and great 
" powers; he is a trained administrator who takes a real pride in the . 
beauty and health of his city. It is needless to stress the c8ntrast 
between. the cleanness and beauty of the ordinary German city 
and the dirt and ugliness of a correspond:ng city in this country. 
It is a subject almost too painful for an Englishman to dwell upon. 
The great need of the cities in this country is for somebody 
whose duty it is to have the same kind cf outlook and the same 
Kind of responsibility as the German burgomaster and the 
American city. manager. No doubt the rowers of the officials in 
both these cases are greater than it would be either desirable or 
“necessary to give in this country. The problem might be best 
solved if, instead of appointing a solicitor as town clerk, a first-° 
class trained administrator were appointec, having regard mainly « 
to his experience in actual administration and his success fn 
dealing with similar problems on a smaller scale. The legal work 
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would, of course, be done under him bya legal department. That 
is fhe most urgent reform in‘.our city government. If our great 
cities would appoint as their head officials men equal to the first- 
class civil servant in ability and devotion, men of vision and 
enthusiasm for city development, and give them real responsibility 
and Support, then our great cities would begin to deal with the 
land problem with the same success as they deal with the gas supply. 
There remains the question of areas. Either the county boroughs 
must be given control of the surrounding country, or new 
regional authorities must be created. They must control the land so 
as to continue their great arterial roads through the country, and to 
follow the example of Hamburg in building garden Cities in beauti- 
ful surroundings. They must be given ample powers of town plan- 
ning and land purchase. And they must have a good t ‘civil service. 
The head official must be, firstly, a good administrator, and, 
secondly, a man with the kind of outlook and driving force of 
Mr. Lloyd George himself.. Imagine the contrast, between the 
point of. view-of an ordinary town clerk on the one hand, and of 
Mr. Lloyd George on the other. The former will be continually 
on the watch to see that everything that is done is legally correct. 
If so, he will feel that he is doing his job. Mr. Lloyd George 
would be continually asking the sort of question which the Land 
Committee, no doubt at his instigation, have tried to answer. 
“ How can I wipe out the slums of my city and enstire a decent 
house for every citizen? How can I get the kind of local loyalty 
and enthusiasm among my citizens that prevailed in Athens in 
the days of Pericles? How can I make my city a model to the 
whole world in local government?” He would go on to try to ` 
induce his fellow townsmen to emulate the courage and imagin- 
ation of the Dean and Chapter of Seville in-1401, when they 
solemnly resolved, ‘* Let us build us a.church so great that those 
who come after us may think us mad to have attempted it.” It 
took the citizens of Seville six generations to carry out this 
magnificent conception, and men admire and wonder at their 
achievement to-day. Mr. Galsworthy has commented on this as 
follows: ‘‘ Let us fantastically conceive the civic authorities of 
London solemnly resolving, ‘ We will re-make of London a city 
so beautiful and sweet to dwell in, that those who come after us 
shall think us mad to have attempted it.’ ” When the first city 
council-passes a resolution of that sort, then we shall be on the 
road to the final solution of the land problem. The Urban Land 
Report is largely inspired. with the spirit of Seville and of Athens. 
‘It is the first serious attempt to show how: to-develop the use of 
e our city land on great and imaginative, lines. We owe the authors 
a deep debt of paatide for their wise and courageous lead. o 
E. D. SIMON. 


LAND POLICIES—NEW AND OLD. . 


NEW land policy has recently been evolved by a commiitee 
A of which Mr. Lloyd George is chairman and is shortly to 

be considered by the National Liberal Federation at its 
meeting this month. This policy i is set out and explained in great- 
detail in three reports, one issued in 1924, and ‘the other two in the 
last three months of. 1925. Each report deals with a different 
section of the Land Question as if it were a thing apart, ignoring _ 
the fundamental fact that land furnishes the sole raw material for 
the creation of wealth and is necessary for all production. The 
“Coal and Power ” report deals only with the interests of the 
royalty owner, the mine-owner and-the miner. The “ Rural 
Land ” report confines itself to the cases of the land-owner, the 
farmer and the agricultural labourer. Th2 ‘‘ Urban Land ” report 
is cohcerned with a variety of topics, the most important being the 
rating of land values, betterment, and th2 leasehold system. 

It is plain that the Committee has entirely failed to see the wood 
for the trees. The Land Question is the business of the whole 
nation, and these attempts to deal with it piecemeal, and from the 
point of:view of sectional interests, are futile. The reports—and, 
far more effectively, Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches at Killerton,’ 
Manchester, and Inverness—have rendered good service in re- 
awakening public interest in this all-important question: but they 
contain no sound policy for facilitating the better and fuller use of 
the nation’s greatest asset—its land. 

In both the agricultural and coal-min:ng industries the Com- 
mittee’s proposals include too much State assistance and State 
control. Most other industries run alone, with only so much pro- 
tection from the State as is afforded by the ordinary law of the | 
land. And, as a general rule, they are all the more prosperous 
because.of their independence. But because the farmer has been 
for generations subject to landlord control and the payment of a 
landlord’s rent, the Committee evidently think it much too*revolu- 
tionary to relieve him from them. So they would make him sub- 
a to the control of the Ministry of Agriculture, and liable 'to pay 

“ fixed ” rent to the local tax collector. It has apparently never 
occured to them that what the farmer needs most of all is inde- 
. pendence. He has been in leading strings for generations—with 
the results we see to-day; and it is hign time to try the policy 
of Free Production, the correlative of Fr2e Trade. The farmer 
knows already that he, must adopt sound methods of cultivation, . ` 
keep his land in good heart and his buildings, fences, etc., in good 
repair, if he is to be prosperous. If he fzils he will be the first to 
suffer for it. Self-interest will prove a far more effective incentive e 
to good farming than any inspector from White all or the coufity 
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town can possibly supply. - - Arid the penalty of eviction for a year 
or two of ill success is altogether too severe. Why. should the 
State have power to evict an unsuccessful farmer any more than an 
unfortunate manufacturer or tradesman? ‘In all such cases failure 
is its own sufficient punishment, and necessarily involves the re- 
‘placement of the man‘who fails by someone else’ in the ordinary 
course of business: there is no need for all the paraphernalia and 
ignominy of a State eviction. 

Similar arguments apply to the coal-mining industry. - There 
is no need for the State to spend £70,000,000 in buying out the 
interests of the royalty owners. All that is necessary is to deprive 
them of the powers they still possess to prevent, delay or interfere 
with the working of the coal seams, in such order and by such 
methods as will. best conduce to the prosperity of the industry. 
Steps in that direction have already been taken by Parliament. 
The Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, of 1923, provided 
machinery whereby persons desirous of working minerals may 
obtain an order to do so in spite of the opposition of interested 
parties. That machinery, it is true, will probably prove difficult, 
costly and slow in working. For the right to work minerals can 
only be granted (under that Act) to those who already possess an 
interest in the minerals to be worked or in some adjacent minerals. 
Nor must it be granted unless it is shown that it is not reasonably 
practicable to obtain the right by private arrangement—an excep- 
tionally difficult case to make out. Application has to be made in 
the first instance to the Board of Trade, who are to consider it and, 
if a prima facie case is made out, refer the matter to the Railway 
and Canal Commission who, after hearing all parties concerned, 
may, if satisfied that it is expedient in the national interest to grant 
the right to work the minerals, make an order accordingly on such 
terms and conditions as they may think fit. 

The machinery of this Act leaves very much to'be desired : but 
the impertant point is that Parliament has already recognised the 
necessity,for depriving royalty owners of their power to prevent or 
interfere with the working of minerals in the most convenient and 
economical way. There is no need to substitute the control of the 
State for that of the royalty owner, any more than for that of the 
landowner. The man or company who is mining the coal has the 
best right to determine how it, shall be worked. If his judgment 
is at fault he will lose his venture, and his place will naturally be 
. taken by some more competent person. 

Considerable economies could probably be secured by methods 
of amalgamation or joint working between suitable collieries, if the 
owner of royalties and wayleaves is deprived of the power to veto 
thefh. The terete of the colliery companies would, naturally, 
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tend in that ‘direction if- they were the only parties concerned in 
making such arrangements. And in the agricultural industry the 
amalgamation of small,-and the sub-division of large. holdings 
would follow the same method. Farms would be large-or small, 

not according to the ‘wishes of the owner of large estates, but 
according to the suitability of and demand for the land. The. 
independence of the land user is the key to both problems. 

Neither of the first two reports is very clear on the steps to be 
taken to improve the position of the rank and file—the miner and 
the agricultural labouret. The-minér is to have the benefit of a 
State Housing and Welfare Fund to be administered by a National 
Mining Council, on which-he will be rearesented—as also on, Pit 
Committees and ‘District Boards. The agricultural labourer is to. 
be provided with small areas of Jand for his own cultivation, as and 
when it falls into the hands of the new County Agricultural Author- 
ities.. Everything will depend on the way in which such pro- 
‘ posals, if adopted, are administered.’ But county authorities have 
not in the past shown themselves eager to multiply small holdings : 
while miners will be unable to do much:to improve their welfare’ 
and safety unless they are strongly represented on the’ proposed 
_new bodies. There is altogether too ‘much bureaucratic spoon- 
feeding about these proposals. The miner and the agricultural . 
labourer will be able to look after themselves and their families 
adequately when. they” obtain ‘a - position `of independence—not 
before, We must aim—in all our industries—at creating con- 
ditions in which the competent and industrious man—or woman— 
will be able to improve his position; in which the skilled agricul- 


tural labourer may reasonably hope to become a farmer, and ‘the -:’. 


experienced miner to take a share in the management, not of the 
` pit-only, but of the whole colliery. In many urban industries 
conditions of that kind already exist, greatly to the advantage of 
all concerned ;- and no civilisation has much to be proud g uniess 
it secures such conditions to all citizens. : 

The financial aspect of the question has also to be Sandi 
At present industry has to bear, througa the rates, the whole 
-burden of local administration. But in addition it has to find 
- income for all owners ‘of unimproved land value—the royalty 
owners, the receivers of ground rents, ckief rents, fee farm rents, 
~ and land rents of all kinds. Now the whole land: value—apart from 
improvements made by individuals—depends upon the presence 
and activities’of our population. If that population were swept 
out of existence by pestilence or poison gas, all land value would 
‘disappear at once. . It is essentially a communal value and, a$ 
such, should be the first source from which taxation is drawns 
Instead of.that, industry has to pay it to landowsers, and pay rates 
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and taxes as well. Is there any wonder that trade’ is depressed 
and\there are more than a million unemployed persons in the 
country ? t f ; - 

The Committee’s proposals, in the first two reports; do nothing 
to relieve’the land user of this undue burden. _The-royalty owner 
is to be bought out by the State, which will continue to collect the 
royalties : but will not apply them to the relief of-local rates. The 
agricultural owner is to be compensated by a perpetual annuity 


` guaranteed by the State, but derived from the “ fixed rent ” which 


the cultivator is to pay. Such rating refief as is already given 
(and very unfairly distributed) under the Acts of 1896 and 1923 
will thus pass in perpetuity into the pockets of the compensated 
owners. Moreover, the annuity will include the present owner’s 
improvements, all of which will sooner or later be exhausted. 
Thus the cultivator must go on paying for those improvements 
even when he has to renew them at his own expense, unless pro- 
vision is made to the contrary—of which there is no sign in the 
Rural report. $ 

Having recommended that owners of coal land and agricultural 
land should be bought out, the Committee, in their report on Urban 
Land, propose the special taxation of the future increment of land 
value, leaving owners in undisputed possession of the endless 
increments they already enjoy'as the result of the enterprise of 
past generations. Having had exceptional opportunities of watch- 
ing and studying the taxation of the increment of land value under 
the “ Betterment ’’ schemes of the London County Council, and 
also Part I of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing it a failure in practice, however sound it it may be 
in principle. Its failure was tacitly admitted by Mr. Lloyd George 
himself when, as Prime Minister, he not only acquiesced in its 
repeal but also consented to refund the amounts paid by them to 
all owners who claimed it within a certain period. No doubt the 
failure was partly due to the altogether unnecessary complications 
incorpofated in the Act. But it is obvious that Such a tax enables 
the taxpayer to challenge not only the present value, and the pre- 
vious value with which it is compared, but also the methods by 
which, in each case, land valué has been disentangled from a price 
which generally includes the value of improvements. This has 
proved a most fruitful field for litigation. It is difficult to believe 
that Mr. Lloyd George was present when his Committee decided to 
recommend the repetition of that disastrous experiment, but he 
appears to have adopted it at Manchester. e a, : 

At Manchester, Mr. Lloyd George referred with approval to the 
Rating of Land Values Bill introduced by. Sir John Simon in the 
session of 1924. That Bill did not propose to rate all land value. 
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Its plan was to enact that the rateable value of a property should 
never be less than the annual value of the site; and such annual 
value was to be found by taking five per cent. of the capital Value 
of the site apart from all buildings and improvements. Jt also 
provided that buildings or improvemerts erected or carried out 
after May 1st, 1924,-should not be takea into account in valuing 
property for rating purposes. ` 

In the “ Urban Report,” however, a much simpler and more 
Satisfactory plan is proposed. All land (other than rural land. 
used for agriculture and sites in use for public amenities) is to be 
assessed for rates on its site value and “ocal authorities are to-be . 
empowered to impose a “ Site Value Rate ” sufficient to provide not 
less than ten per cent. of the aggregate values levied, and the 
amounts charged on the basis of Rateable Value are to be 
correspondingly reduced. ; . 

This is by far the most important prcposal in any of`the three 
reports. In urban areas it will remove a material fraction of the 
burden now imposed on improvement values and relieve the build- 
ing industry, and all other industries which require buildings and 
machinery. It will thus encourage all forms of business enterprise 
and readjust the rate-burden in favour cf the poorer districts. It 
will also tend to bring idle land into use—but, unfortunately, only 
in towns. Its weakness lies in this limitation. One of the strongest 
arguments for the rating of land values is that it would facilitate 
building in the suburbs, and so prove a powerful aid to the solu- 
tion of the housing problem. But if, as soon as the urban bound- 
ary is crossed, buildings are rated at their full value while within 
it they obtain a relief of ten per cent., houses could not be built 
outside the boundary to compete with those inside it. The same 
influence would prove a serious hindrance to all property develop- 
ment, while it might encourage the agricultural use of land. which 
had become more valuable for other purposes. It is difficult to be 
sure of the Committee’s exact intentions. but it is, unfortunately, 
clear that it is not proposed to rate all land values. Rating in rural 
areas would consequently become a much more complicated matter 
than it already is. Great reforms should aim at simplicity, and | 
avoid complexity as far as possible, if they are to command the 
support of the electors. , ~ 

A third proposal is to set up a legal tribunal to deal with cases 
of hardship arising under the leasehold system of tenure, with 
instructions to do justice- between landlord and tenant. It is diffi- 
cult to see how such a tribunal could act effectively unless ` 
important amendments in the law are first secured. 

The policies set forth by the Committee are often inconsistent. 
They are the result of an examination ta which “ superficial § i$ 
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the most appropriate adjective to apply. The prospect of their 
embodiment in any Act of Parliament is so remote that it is not 
worth while to criticise them in.much detail. It will be more 
useful to consider briefly the effect upon the problems discussed by 
the Committee if the recognised policy of the Liberal Party were 
applied to their solution. That policy—the rating and taxation 
of all land, rural as well as urban, according to its value apart from 
improvements—has been repeatedly reaffirmed by the National 
Liberal Federation and, so recently as January last, was placed 
in the very forefront of the party programme. 

So far as I am aware it is not the intention to transfer rate and 
tax burdens from improvement values except by prudent steps, 
leaving it to experience to determine how far such transference 
should ultimately go. A commencement might, in normal times, 
have been made by levying a rate of one penny in the pound on 
the capital unimproved value of all land: but in view of the 
abnormally heavy rates now charged on houses and industrial- 
concerns, it is desirable to start with a somewhat larger figure. The 
whole yield of the land value rate would be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the rates now levied on the basis of rateable value. The 
land value of all vacant land and unoccupied property would, of 
course, be subject to the new charge, thus giving owners a strong 
incentive to put them to use or transfer them to others who will. 
On the other hand, the reduction in the poundage of the old rates 
will-enable many now struggling industries to carry on; will en- 
courage enterprise in improvements; and facilitate the provision 
of more houses. a 

The effects of the change on the mining industry will be: 


(a) To transfer a proportion of rates from mines and miners’ 
houses to royalty and other land.values. 

(b) To make owners who refuse to allow coal to be worked to 
the best advantage pay rates upon the land so held out 
Qf use (and now exempt from taxation) according to its 
real value as site for mine, shaft, or wayleave. 


This would be far simpler, more rapid and more effective than the 
procedure of the Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act. 
The agricultural industry would receive a similar benefit from 
the reduction of the rates on improvement values, as the farmer 
would not,be so easily deterred from works intended to improve the 
farm and its cultivation. All unused land and that used only for 


‘ sport and pleasure, being rated on its capital yalue, would in many 


cases come into the market, and thus provide the skilled agri- 

cultural labourer with the opportunity to become a farmer in a 

gmall way. Owners would naturally be willing to accept fair 
e ~ 
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rents, for'they might find difficulty i in y selling and sould require 
some income out of which to pay the new charge. e” 

It may be objected that neither the colliery company a the 
farmer would, by -this reform, be freed from the owner’s control. 

If this objection should prove to be sound, Parliament can easily 
provide the necessary legislation. ‘Personally,-I believe that the 
..altered incidence of taxation would lead to the transfer to the 
farmer of all responsibility for improvements; and, of coursé, 
control would then disappear. The case of the royalty owner is `’ 
simpler, for he makes no improvements, his functions are con- 
fined to receiving royalties and (sometimes) hindering mining - 
enterprise. When he is deprived of the latter power, the colliery 
company will be in full control. 

The enumeration of all the advantages of the change to all users 
of urban land would occupy more space than I can reasonably ask. - 
But the urban local. authorities, and the managers of urban 
industries, are already aware of them. And the housing shortage 
could haye been made good before this, and at far less cost to’ the 

taxpayer, had. it not been for the:enormous increases in the rates 
levied on houses since the war. The amount of rates raised in 
England and Wales, it may be mentionzd, was doubled between. 
1918-19 and 1621-22. Reduction in the taxation of industry is 
the first necessity for encouraging business and reducing unem- _ 
ployment. The only feasible method o? securing such a réduc- f 
tion to the necessary extent is a resort to BE rating and taxation of e 
land values. Ay ° 
Ta EDGAR HARPER. 


PUBLIC FINANCE IN 1925— PROMISE AND 
: PERFORMANCE. ` 


INCE I wrote earlier in the year, on Mr. Churchill’s Budget, 
S: good many things have happened to-confirm and deepen 
the unfavourable impression, made oñ its first appearance. It 
is now more than twelve months since Mr. Baldwin formed his 
second Administration after one of the most amazing pieces of un- 
earned and unforeseen good fortune that ever befel a party leader. 
It may be useful now to review the policy which he and his Cabinet 
have pursued in so far as it affects our national finance and our 
fiscal system. In so doing I shall compare and contrast their 
promises of last year with their performances during 1925. 
Mr. Baldwin, it will be remembered, soon after he suceeded Mr. 
Bonar Law, felt constrained to withdraw himself from the Bonar 
Law: pledge not to disturb the fiscal system of the country, and 


_ dissolved Parliament for the express purpose of obtaining from 


+ 


the British electors specific authority to. introduce a general pro- 
tective and preferential tariff on practically all foreign imports 
except essential foods and (I presume) unmanufactured raw 
materials. To the Conservative Party that appeal was disastrous. 
The country gave a decisive verdict for Free Trade; and Mr. Philip 
Snowden, in the Budget of 1924, carried out the mandate by sweep- 


` ing our tariff free, or practically free, of the preferential and pro- 


7 tective duties which had been introduced (without any electoral 


authority) by successive Coalition Ministries between 1915 and 1923. 
Meanwhile, the Conservative Party had again learnt the lesson 


-which it had been taught by the failure of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 


lain’s tariff proposals, “and it was announced that the Free Trade 
verdict would be accepted. It is not necessary to recount the 
strange political drama enacted in the autumn of 1924 when, to the 
general amazement, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald decided to dissolve 
Parliament on a trumpery issue, which, however, was speedily 
changed: by the discovery, or manufacture, of the Red Letter into 
the question whether the electors desired to overthrow the con- 
stitution and adopt Communism instead. However absurd it may 
seem to us now, there is no doubt that multitudes of voters went 
to the poll with the idea that they must back the Conservative 
candidate in order to save the country from a bloody révolution 
and a general confiscation of private property. Mr. Baldwin 
himself has acknowledged that a million Liberal voters polled for 


‘Conservative candidates. In these circum$tances Mr. Baldwin 


was restored to office with a huge majority, elected for no other 
purpose than that of preventing a handful of Communists from 
ovecturning our system of Government. 

VOL. CXXIX. i 2 
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more apt description of the Churchill Budget itan Dr. Johnsoy’s 
definition of the newly invented” rocket—“‘ an artificial firework 
which mounts in the air to a considerable keight and there bursts.”’ 
The 1925 Budget burst within a few weeks of its coruscation, and 
the taxpayer will be able to contemplate its fragments next April 
Fool’s Day when the financial accounts are closed—a very suitable ` 
‘day for the purpose. 

That the nation cannot afford a budget of more than an milliong f 
sterling, four times the 1914 figure, hardly requires argument, ‘We . 
are staggering under the. dead weight of war debt, war pensions, 
and a burden of armaments which is again rising at an ominous 
rate. , Interest and Sinking. Fund on the National Debt, which- cost 
twenty-four millions in the year before the war, now cost 353 mil- 
lions; while our expenditure on-war services (including war pen- 
sions) after rising from fifty-two millions in 1898 to eighty-six. 
millions in 1913, is now, after the war ta end war, 210 millions. 
The total cost of the Civil Services, excluding the Revenue Depart- 
ments, after rising from twenty-three milfions in 1898 to fifty-five 
millions in 1913, is now 180 millions. Tha: of the Revenue Depart- 
ments, after rising from fifteen millions in 1898 to eventy mune mil- 
lions in 1913, is now sixty-six millions. 

Taxes, of course, show corresponding expansion. ‘In 1898 the 
Income Tax stood at the rate of eightpence in the pound on all 
incomes: In 1913 the flat rate was fourtzen pence in the pound 
with a moderate super-tax on-teally rich people. - The standard rate, 
of income tax is now four shillings in the pound, and wealthy men. 
declare that when all their rates and taxes are reckoned up only i 
three or four shillings in the poùnd are left. - 

- Where then is the margin of safety? What will be the financial 
effect of another great war? Will it not mean of necessity a whole- 
sale destruction of property and credit ? Will it not mean of neces- 
sity the confiscation of all private fortunes as well as of the National - 
Debt? Is there any wonder that Consols are low, that capital for 
new enterprises is scarce, or that the purchasing power’ of the 
people has ‘diminished $ ? Anyone who cares to look over the customs 
list will be surprised to find how „many articles of common use 
~ are-now taxed which were free before the war, and how many more 
‘are heavily taxed which were then light-y ‘taxed. The revenue 
from customs’ duties has been-raised from. thirty-three millions in 
1913 to 120 millions in 1924. In the same period the excise receipts 
rose from thirty-eight to 147 ‘millions. Only people who are ignor- 
ant of financial facts and figures think thet the rich alone have to 
pay for war and armaments. In truth the humblest budgets con- 
tribute very heavily in the form of indirect taxation on such , 
articles as beer, tobacco, sugar, etc., to say nothing of the nêw 
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protective duties, which are taking millions from the pockets of 
the poor. 

Statesmen who have courage to contemplate another war on the 
Continent under the Pact of Locarno, ‘or any other entanglement, 
ought to be the first to recognise that they must prepare for it by 
a rigid economy, unless they are willing to encounter national bank- 
‘ruptcy and the confiscation of all private wealth. For a country 
like ours at any rate, with a huge and vulnerable empire and an 
almost unendurable load of debt, a financial reserve is at least 
as important as a naval and military reserve. After the Crimean 
War the Conservative and Radical leaders combined to insist that 
the cost of the army and navy should be reduced in order to provide 
a larger margin of financial safety and to promote the expansion 
of commerce and manufacture by diminishing the burdens on in- 
dustry. The tax-gatherer was taking too much money from the 
pockets of the people. Public thrift would mean more money spent 
at the shops. The shopkeeper would buy more from the merchant, 
and the merchant from the manufacturer. There would be more 
employment at better wages; more trade and more profits. So 
our forefathers argued. i 

If we are agreed that the rate of expenditure is too high, and that 
there is an imperative need for public economy, then it is the busi- 
ness of the Government to make the necessary economies. A ten 
per cent. reduction by all the spending departments—or an aver- 

age reduction of ten per cent.—would be quite practicable if you 
had a Government imbued with the Gladstonian spirit and with a 
real desire to bring about a limitation and a reduction of arma- 
ments by international action. Men who know the public offices 
are convinced that they are in many cases employing far more 
clerical aid than is really required, and manufacturing superfluous 
work in order to justify superfluous jobs. But we may be quite 
certain that the great departments will never show any mercy to 
taxpayers unless the Government and the House Commons 
insist that luxury and waste be brought to an end. Aw TAN? 

Let. ús now turn from Mr. Churchill’s performances as arf econ- 
omist to the Government’s fiscal policy and endeavour to answer 
the question whether or not it has acted in good faith, or whether 
Mr. Baldwin—whose simplicity was so much resented by his own 
party in 1923—is open to the charge of duplicity for his handling 
of tariffs since the election campaign of 1924. Mr. Baldwin’s 
promises amounted to this—that he would not under any circum- 
stances introduce Protection in the new P&rliament. But he and 

e many of his colleagues and supporters said in their speeches and 
election addresses that they would “ safeguard ” industries which 
ceuld show that, they were both efficient and in danger of being 

e 
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ruined by unfair competition. The safeguarding policy, however, 
was not to be confounded with Protection. It was quite different 
and distinct. Mr. Baldwin said it was no: to be‘used as a wedge 
for Protection, and that Protection was nat to enter into the fiscal 
system of the country by a‘ Safeguarding back door. I think we - 
shall fairly sum up the spirit and effect of the pledges made at the 
- last General Election to the country by the Conservative Party and 
its leader if we say that they bound themselves to maintain the Free 
Trade System and not to éréct a Protectionist tariff, while holding . - 
themselves entitled by a process called “ safeguarding ” to succour 
distressed industries which could show that they deserved public 
aid by their efficiency and misfortunes. Theaverage voter of average 
knowledge and intelligence would say: “‘ Well, Free Trade is . 
safe; there will be no protective duties to raise prices.” About 
“ safeguarding ” he did not bother his head. Anyhow it was not 
Protection. The comparatively few who did know something . 
about the previous Safeguarding Act knew.that one or two small 
duties had been imposed on goods coming fom a particular country 
with a depreciated currency. A safeguarding duty was not:a 
gerieral duty imposed: on goods from all.countries, and, therefore, 
there was a real distinction between ‘a. safeguarding: duty and an 
ordinaty protective duty like the McKenna duties of thirty-three 
`- “per cent. on all foreign motor.cars, musical instruments, watches, 
clocks, etc. When the General Election was over and he was safely. 
esconced in office after the great Conservative victory over Com-, 
munism, with the-help of his million Liberals of the Left Centre, 
Mr. Baldwin was immediately made aware of the fact that most of 
‘his supporters in the House of Commons were protectionists and 
expected to reap. the harvest of a victory gained on quite another 
issue. How was Mr. Baldwin to satisfy them? His first attempt ` 
was made in a speech to Parliament on Dec2mber 17th, 1924, which’ 
will be found in the official records of Hansard. - It is a curious 
utterance; but the only sentence that neéd be quoted for oar pur: 
pose is.this : “ So far as the protection of any industry goeg in this 
Parliament,.the only avenue open to them is the avenue through - 
the new Safeguarding of Industries Act.” This constitutes the 
‘Prime Minister’s first attempt to reconcile the pledges given to the 
electors that, if they .voted Conservative, trey would not be voting 
for Protection, with the desire of a majority of his party to make the 
political energy’ produced by the Red Letter turn the whéel of 
Tariff Reform. Or, to put it in another way, it was-the first 
attempt to reconcile thé major Free Trade pledge with the minor 
promise to “ safeguard ” distressed but deserving industries. As- 
‘it turns out all the safeguarding duties which have been imposed + 
or proposed since then-have been purely protective duties, not %f 
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the safeguarding type, but general duties directed alike against all 
foreign countries whether their competition is fair or unfair, what- 
ever the conditions of labour, without regard to wages or currency 
or anything else. 

So far my contention is first, that the voters were duped into 
believing that Safeguarding and Protection were really different 
things, and-that a Conservative vote would not be used against 
Free Trade; secondly, that there is something dishonest in making 
a distinction for popular purposes which turns out to be no dis- 
tinction at all. The new Safeguarding duties, so called, on 
lace, gloves, knives, and gas mantles, are protective duties pure 
and simple with a preferential discrimination in favour of the 
Dominions. There is no distinction whatever except in the name. 
What should we think of a Prime Minister who, having promised, 
if returned to office, not to build cruisers, promptly proceeded to 
build them under the name of “ pirate ships ”? ? 

But having broken his major pledge to the electors in the spirit 
Mr. Baldwin, with the efficient aid of Mr. Churchill, proceeded to 
break his new assurance to the House of Commons in the letter 
and in the spirit also. For, in the first place, he neither intro- 
duced nor passed a new Safeguarding Act, and, therefore, every 
protective duty passed since that time is inconsistent with the state- 
ment just quoted, which he made to the House of Commons on 
December 17th, 1924. Instead of introducing a Bill he put out a 
White Paper inviting any industry desirous of being ** safe- 
guarded ” by protective duties to apply to the Board of Trade for 
an inquiry. But this variation from the course promised and 
prescribed, though serious enough, is nothing to what followed. 
Brushing aside the “ avenue ” pledge, Mr. Churchill, a few months 
later in his Budget, introduced a whole series of Protective duties. 
He ‘not only resurrected and imposed afresh the old McKenna 
duties on clocks and watches, all kinds of musical instruments, 
motor gars and motor bicycles, cinema films, etc., but he also intro- 
duced entirely new protective duties on all sorts of silk and artificial 
silk godds, and upon foreign hops. AH these duties corresponded 
with Mr. Churchill’s own description of his hop duty as “ nakedly 
protective ’?; and they all contravened in the spirit and the letter 
Mr. Baldwin’s “‘ avenue ” pledge. 

Pledges, it may be objected, are of comparatively little import- 
ance in politics; the only thing that really matters in this-case is 
whether protective duties will increase or diminish trade and em- 
ployment. I cannot agree. Let me quote the ablest: perhaps of 

„Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues on the importance of maintaining a high 
moral standard in party life. Speaking the other day at a bye- 
* elgction at Bury St. Edmunds (in reference to a promise given by 


e 
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Mr. George Nicholls, the Liberal candidate, to vote for a protegtive 
duty on barley), Lord Birkenhead remarked: “I never read a 
statement so absolutely immoral on the part of a candidate.” That 
is a very welcome pronouncement. A leading Minister. recognises 
that there are moral standards of consistency to which candidates 
ought to conform and usually do conform. But what would Lord 


Birkenhead have said if Mr: Nicholls hed won the seat, and had _ 


then refused to vote for a Safeguarding duty on barley on the plea ` 
that he had only promised to vote for a Protective duty? If there _ 
is a moral code for the ordinary candidéte ought there not to be 
one at least as high for party leaders? “If gold rust, what shall 
the iron do ?”* A ' 

The honour of ministers is all important. Unless they are 
scrupulously truthful in their public utterances and faithful to their 
pledges,- democracy will lose confidence in representative institu- 
tions; the public may come to regard s:atesmen as Thimblerigs 
and voting as a useless farce. ao = i 


F. W. HIRST. 
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HE proceedings against the twelve Communists, and the 
| discussion which took place in Parliament, must create in 
the minds of thoughtful people serious reflection as to the 
state of the law regarding freedom of speech and the publication 
of opinion; and, what is more important; a doubt as to the 
discretion or expediency which various Governments have shown 
in recent years in putting the law into operation. Professor 
Dicey, in The Law of the Constitution, after setting out the 
view which has often been quoted by judges and others as to the 
correct interpretation of the right to ‘‘ freedom of speech,” adds: 
“The legal definition of ‘ seditious libel’ may easily be so used 
as to check a great deal of what is ordinarily considered allowable 
discussion, and would, if rigidly enforced, be inconsistent with 
prevailing forms of political agitation.” 

The first point that is clear is that, within the limits of the 
existing law, things might be done of which no Liberal could 
approve. And the present situation is made much more serious 
by the declaration of the Home Secretary, reported on October 
6th, that he would, if he could secure the support of public 
opinion, even further extend the existing powers. He said, “ he 
could not act in advance of public opinion in this country, which 
had long been noted for its freedom of speech. If they were going 
to effect a real change . . . they had got to be quite certain that 
¢he whole country was behind them.” (Times, October 6th, 1925.) 
Our first thought, therefore, is that in the hands of a reactionary 
Government there is machinery, which Sir William Joynson 
Hicks would desire to make more effective, for bringing into 
court those who attempt to carry out certain political changes by 
methods of common political agitation. Their fate would depend, 
of course, upon the vehemence of public sentiment on the one 
side and the other. 

Let us look back at the ardours inflamed by the Home Rule 
controversy. What was at that time the official Conservative 
view of the principles which the Liberal Party was putting into 
practice? I will give two citations: 

“ So that when they (the Liberal Party) do go to the country, 
it will be the duty of the Unionist Party to point out that every 
vote for a Liberal is a vote for civil war’ (Morning Post, 28th 
March, 1914). And again, ‘“‘ A vote for the Radical means a 
widow in Ulster ’’ (National Unionist Association Leaflet). 

Clearly, if this view were shared by the Court, the Liberal 
‘Party could, within the terms of Mr. Justice Swift’s dictum, which 

.no doubt accurately interprets the law, be held to have been 
guilty of seditiom. For Mr. Justice Swift said: 


` 


r 
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‘“ When you are deciding whether or n> the faiiiaee which ,has 

` been used is in this case seditious langiage, so that the libels in 
which it is contained are seditious libels, apply those tests and 
ask yourselves : Does this’ language promote or lead to civil war? 
If the principles which are carried out in these books were to be 
accomplished, would it lead to civil waz?” 

I will give another example... What were the opinions of leading 
statesmen at the time when the Parliament Bill was introduced ?. 
I will give one or two: = 

“ The present attack on the House of Lords is but the culmination - 
of a long-drawn conspiracy. The Government came into office not 
to work the Constitution of the country, but to destroy i it.” (Mr. 
Balfour’s Election Address, December -=1th, 1909). ‘‘ Personally, 
I would prefer to see the House of Lords frankly abolished than , 
reduced to a dangerous sham, In either case, there was revolution. 
But -a veiled revolution was more dangerous than a naked revolu- 
tion.” (Lord Selborne, April 26th, 1912). ‘‘ The Parliament Bill 

. . effected a startling revolutionary change in the Constitu- 
tion.” (Mr. ‘Walter Long, July roth, r911). ‘‘ This revolution,. 
nurtured in lies, promoted by- fraud.” (Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
July 26th, 1911.) f 

If these statements were true, it is quite abribus that those 
promoting this policy came within reach of the existing law. 

This is shown by another ruling in this recent trial : 

“ If you come to the conclusion that the language tends to subvert 
the Government and the laws of the Empire—if you think that is 
what the language means, then you will not only be within your 
rights, but it will be your duty to find the prisoners guilty. ?? (Mr, 

_ Justice Swift, summing up.) 

These are very comprehensive ‘words. What is meant by the 
“Laws of the Empire’’? How would such an interpretation 
affect, for example, the Nationalist Party at present in power in 

' South Africa, who have declared for secession? What would 
have been the fate at the hands of twelve Birmingham jurymen of ` 
men who actively opposed the Boer War? ` 

* * Eoi * 

So much for general principles : now let us turn to the E R PE 
case. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s motion was, no doubt, badly 
drawn; ‘That the words complained ‘cf were illegal everyone 
would agree, and that under the law, even in its fairer and more 
proper interpretation, the conviction was perfectly regular, no one 
would deny. The real gravamen of the charge against the Govern- _ 
ment lay elsewhere. The question shculd have been, did the 
Government act in the public -interest in instituting these 
proceedings ? Now, ¢n the first place, most people would concur ` 
in the view that the weapon of prosecution. for sedition should: 
not be brought out except in the most urgent case of public 
necessity. Did such a necessity exist -n. the present instange 7 ~ 
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It i difficult to say “‘ yes.” The country is passing through a 
state of trade depression which is unexampled. Twelve hundred 
thousand people are at present, and many of them have been for 
months and even for years, without work; and yet, with the 
exception of some outbursts in connection with a dispute in the 
anthracite mines in South Wales, there has been absolutely no 
sign of public disorder. It is clear, therefore, that whatever may 
have been the intentions of the leaders—and their intention to 
promote sporadic outbursts has been denied by them—their teach- 
ing has been absolutely without effect. 

It would, therefore, appear to have been inexpedient to bring 
out against them such an engine as a charge of sedition against 
the State. But there is another even more important question. 
The greatest of all State interests is the impartiality of the law. 
By this is meant not the impartiality of our courts and juries 
alone, but impartiality exhibited by the Department of Public 
Prosecution in the initiation of proceedings. It is a very unfor- 
tunate thing that the head of that Department should be a member 
of the Cabinet. It makes it practically impossible for him to 
discharge his judicial functions in a manner divorced from 
political considerations. 

* * * * * *% 

In combating the doctrines of Communism on the proper battle 
ground, namely, the street corner, the political warrior has to 
meet among the unemployed not the argument that economically 
Communism is sound, or that the political dictatorship which it 
involves is defensible. The argument that confronts him is that in 
society as at present constituted, the possessing class is dominant, 
and the dispossessed class has no rights. If the Communist can 
show even a plausible ground for alleging this against the judicial 
machinery, his case for the abolition of society as at present 
framed is enormously strengthened. 

Now, how has the recent prosecution affected this position ? 
The Corgmunist at the street corner says, “I declare a class 
war, and I will prove not only that it exists, but that it is being 
waged with success against the working classes.” He then cites 
the case of Mr. Pollitt. He points out that this same Mr. Pollitt 
was recently kidnapped, that despite a strong direction by the 
judge who brushed aside the suggestion of a practical joke, Mr. 
Pollitt’s captors were acquitted. ‘‘ That,” they say, “ is an act 
of disorder, not a mere speech. The moment, however, that Mr. 
Pollitt publishes revolutionary documents, he is, on the strength 
of these documents alone, sent to prison.” The Communist orator 
goes on, of course, to deal with the case of Ulster. He can give 
a htindred quotations from the speeches of eminent men threat, 
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ening révolt against authority. He can say that these threats 
went beyond mere words; that a provisional Government was 
prepared, that arms were: accumulated; and when Moscow is 
mentioned, he retorts that these said arms were imported from 
Germany on the evé of the world war. Yet these men are now 
in places of high authority. It is not easy in face of such argu- 
ments to maintain that equality of treatment exists. The orator. 
continues with a reference to the Fascisc organisation, which, like ` 

Communism, is exotic in origin, which is organised also in 
nuclei, and which has boasted that it has a strong backing of 
service men. Moreover, he points out that definite, though for the 
moment insignificant examples of its practical intentions are to 
be found. He refers to the case of the Daily Herald newspaper 
van, which, under threat of violence, was purloined, and he 
clinches his argument by quoting the remarks of the magistrate 
who, having scolded the defendants, contented himself in every 
case save one with binding them over, and referred to ‘their 

“ efforts to be good and loyal citizens,” and recommended them 

„to join the Police Force. He further dilated upon the leniency of 
the prosecution. 

Our orator then turns to the early history of the recent Com- 
munist prosecution. He will refer to the Home Secretary’s 
suggestion that the law shouldbe extended. He will mention. that 
nine days before the men were actually arrested, two of~ them, 
Pollitt and, Gallacher, were named and attacked in a speech by 
the Home Secretary. He will then refer, and here perhaps he’ is 
not on such substantial ground, to the 3righton Conference, and 
to the speech made by Colonel Jackson speaking ‘‘ as Chairman 
of the Party organisation,” which threatened drastic action, and 
this on the very night the arrests were made. He will ask whether 
the Chairman of the Conservative Party was speaking without 
inside knowledge. Then he quotes with a chuckle the Home 
Secretary’s: reference to the trial, when he said: iot 

“I believe the greater part of the zudience will be cal to 
hear that warrants were issued. 
and his further remarks in the course o: the trial, when he said ; 
.“ When the trial is over, those of you who are Communists will 
be ashamed of yourselves.” 
Could such remarks, coming from sọ high a quarter, and widely 
reported in the Press, fail to produce their effect upon the jury ? 

Although, strictly speaking, it is orly speeches of Ministers 
that are relevant, it is interesting to noze some remarks made by 
‘Sir Hamar Greenwood, and’ reported during the trial. 
Speaking in the presence of Sir Laming Worthington Evans, he 

: 5 ` e ® 
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said that this -was the first Government that had had the‘courage 
to bring the men who preached sedition into court. A clearer 
opinion upon what verdict the jury should bring in was never 
expressed, and, if the matter had been worth pursuing, a case of 
contempt of court might reasonably have been urged. 

On such evidence is based the argument by the Communists 
that this was a partial and political prosecution. The right view of 
such matters would seem to be that while the Director of Public 
Prosecutions is the only judge of the legal propriety of such a 
prosecution, the Cabinet must have regard to the political situa- 
tion of the day in deciding whether or not the prosecution should 
be instituted. Now, for some reason, it has become the practice 
of Governments, and, more particularly, of Attorneys-General, 
to deny that the Cabinet has any voice in the matter. In the 
Campbell case, a great deal was made of this by the critics of 
the Labour Government. But anyone who casts his mind back 
to the days of the Carson prosecution must be perfectly well 
aware that the expediency of prosecuting Sir Edward Carson was 
entirely a political issue, and that the Government of the day 
came to the conclusion that on high grounds of State policy it 
was inexpedient. There is no reason that one can see why the 
Labour Government should not have considered the Campbell 
prosecution in the same way, and, indeed, there is little doubt 
that they did so. The charge against them is not really that the 
Government had taken all the circumstances into account, but 
that the statements of Ministers were conflicting, and that in the 
public interest an inquiry was called for. It was not a very wide, 
although it was a very deep, issue. 

In the sama way (if we may judge from the speeches of the 
Home Secretary), in this present matter the Government acted 
as a whole and upon political grounds, using the word 
‘ political” in its widest sense. For example, Sir William 
Joynson :Hicks is reported in The Times of October 20th as 


saying: . 


“I would like to say to my Conservative friends, not only here, 
but throughout the country, who have felt anxious throughout the 
last few months, who have felt that the Government were neglectful 
with regard to these matters, that we were closely cognisant of 
what was taking place. We did not wish to act in a hurry, and 
I do not want you to believe any suggestions that have been made 
that the Home Secretary was forcing the Government, or that 
the Home Secretary was the strong man of the Government, or 
any nonsense of that kind. I was one, dhd only one, of His 
Majesty’s Government. We were together, united in our views 
with regard to these difficult questions, and there was no question 
e whatever of my having to exercise pressure on my colleagues or 

“nything of that sort. There was no difference of opinion at any 
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time ‘arising between the Prime Minister, my seie and myself 
in regard to these matters.’ 


Why he should go out of his way afterwards to deny that the 
matter came within the cognisance of the Government is a very 
difficult point to understand. 

To sum up what I -venturé to call the Liberal v view of the 
Communist prosecution, the following points may be made. In: 
the first place, it is clear that the words. published were utterly 
indefensible, and that they came within even a narrow definition 
of the law. ‘Further, that the verdict ‘of the jury was inevitable 
and proper in view of the evidence. Further, but this hardly 
needs saying, that the Communist dcctrines, apart from their 
economic absurdity, are politically. detestable on two grounds: 
firstly, that. they involve the establishment of a-dictatorship, and, 
secondly, that they propose to create and support that dictatorship 
by force. These remarks upon this individual case are quite apart 
- from the general consideration as to whether the law of sedition 
requires amendment. 

There remain the two great and Keii considerations 
of expediency and impartiality. As to the second, a plausible plea 
can be advanced to the effect that- prejudice has been exhibited. 
As to the first, the facts may be recapitulated. There was nothing 
in the state of the country to justify the Government in putting 
-into motion the machinery -of State prosecution: there was no. 
disorder, and, moreover, at the Liverpcol meeting of the Labour ° 
Party, by votes cast mainly by workers themselves, organised in 
their Trade Unions, the members of the Communist Party had 
been outlawed from the official Labour Party. Further, and 
this was specially due to the question put to some of the defend- 
ants as to whether they would abandon Communism or go to 
prison, a false atmosphere of martyrdom has been created which 
cannot fail to enlarge the. ranks of tkose in direct or indirect 
sympathy with the Communist movement. `; 

The fruits of this wẹ may see later. The end of the six months’ 
imprisonment of these. men synchronises with the termination of 
the coal subsidy. It is possible, though all earnestly trust it may 
not be so, that at that moment. public opinion may be greatly 
inflamed, and a clash be imminent Letween’ large seviions of 
organised workers and their employers. At this crisis the six 
Communists who went to prison rathér than disavow their opinions 
will be liberated. One can well imagine what sort of reception 
they will have in tHe circumstances of ihe time, and how far the 
cause.of good will and co-operative understanding between classes 
will be set back. H 
-Wepewoop BENN. 
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THE UNITED STATES, THE WORLD 
COURT, AND ADVISORY OPINIONS. 


ARLY in 1926 the American Senate will reach a decision 
Eo ‘the time and manner of the adhesion of the United 

States to the protocol of the World Court. At the special 
session of the Senate last March, before. the long summer 
adjournment, an agreement was reached that consideration of the 
‘World Court proposal should begin on December 17th. A 
further postponement is possible, but it seems reasonably certain 
that this winter’s Congressional session will not pass without the 
Senate having to take a decisive stand. Neither it, nor for that 
matter the Executive, has been guilty of undue precipitancy. The 
Senate has more than lived up to its familiar appellation of a 
“ deliberative assembly,” as may be clearly seen from the time- 
table of America’s relation to the World Court. 

It was in February, 1920, that Mr. Elihu Root was named a 
member of the Committee of Jurists which met to draft the 
statute of the Court. This was completed in December, 1920, and 
in September, 1921, Professor John Bassett Moore, of Columbia 
University, the most distinguished American authority on inter- 
national law, was elected a judge of the Court. For the first two 
years of Mr. Harding’s administration, which began in March, 
1921, there was extreme reluctance—indeed, almost complete 
refusal—to admit the existence of the League of Nations or any of 
ifs works. Mr. Harding’s tremendous majority of seven millions 
in the 1920 campaign was said by Republicans to mean a 
mandate from the country against co-operation with Europe. 
Whether this was a correct interpretation of that election is 
doubtful, but in view of the fact that any international programme 
would have meant bitter quarrels within the Republican Party, 
those favouring co-operation as well as those desiring isolation 
were willing to agree on this meaning of the vote. It was during 
this period that Secretary of State Hughes delayed for months 
answering communications from the League, and thus avoided 
criticism which would have been voiced in the Senate had it been 
known there that the State Department was in correspondence 
with this much-hated organisation of foreign nations. In 
February, 1923, however, Mr. Hughes and President Harding 
—who were much less irreconcilable than certain: senators— 
decided that adherence to the protocol of signature of the World 
‘Court, with certain reservations, would beea forward step that 
the United States could take with safety, and which might be 
possible without a too violent party fight. 


This action was, therefore, recommended, and it was welcomed by 
= 
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all the friénds of the League i in the United States who, while they 
were not unmindful of the limited utility of the World Court, looked ` 
upon- association with it asa first step towards association with the 
League of Nations. The Senate, however, took no action, and 
in his first message- to Congress on` December 6th, 1923, Mr. 

Coolidge (who. had’ become President? commended President ° 


Harding’s proposal of the previous ‘February, and requested its.” -> : 


favourable consideration. Between June, 1923, and June, 1924, 
arbitration treaties between the United States and Great Britain, 
France, Japan, Portugal, Norway, the Netherlands and Sweden 
were renewed, with the proviso that certain disputes might, be 
referred to the Court after the United Sates had- adhered to the 
protocol. The Senate still refused to act, and in his next annual 
message (December 3rd, 1924) Mr. Coolidge repeated his recom- 
mendation, but proposed an additional reservation. He did this, 
because in the Senate spectres had been conjured up as to-what 
might happen to the, United States if thé Court rendered advisory 
opinions on matters affecting American interests. That such 
advisory opinions ate rendered only or requests made by the 
League of Nations, and that such requests would never be made 
without the consent of all the Great Powers directly concerned, 
seem§ no safeguard to.nervous Isolationists. The art of imagining” 
dire possibilities if American isolation is abandoned was so suc- 
cessfully nurtured in the League debates of 1919 that horrendous 
international goblins are now seen in any proposal. Hence Mr. 
“ Coolidge’s additional reservation which, added.to the Hughes- 
Harding safeguards, would guarantee "American independence 
and sovereignty by putting the following limitations on our asso- 
ciation with the Court : f $ 
a.” That such adhesion shall not be zaken to involve a any ea 
‘relation on the part of the United States.to the League of Nations, 
or the assumption of any obligations by the United States under » 
thé Covenant of the League’ of Nations constituting pare 1 of thie 
Treaty of Versailles. . 
‘2. That the United States shall be permitted to ESA 
through representatives designated for the purpose, and upon an 
equality with the other States’ members, respectively, of the 
council and assembly of the League i= Nations, in any and all 
proceedings of either the council or the assembly for the election 
of judges or deputy judges of thé P=rmanent Court of lnter- - 
national Justice or for the filling of vacancies. 
“3. That the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses 
of the court as determined and appropriated from time to time by 
the Congress of tħe United States. 
“4. That the Statute for the Perman=nt Court of Intemational 
Justice adjoined to. the protocol shall not be amended eon 
the consent of the United States. 


LZS 


2 5. That, the United States shall be in no nfanner bound by an 
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advisory opinion of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
-not rendered pursuant to a request in which it, the United States, 
shall expressly join in accordance-with the statute for the said 
court adjoined to the protocol of signature of the same to which 
the United States shall become signatory. 

‘ The signature of the United States to the said protocol shall not 
be affixed until the powers signatory to such protocol shall have 
indicated, through an exchange of notes, their acceptance of the 
foregoing reservations and understandings as a part and a condition 
of adhesion by the United States to the said protocol.’’ 


For a legislative body to refuse ifor nearly three years to 
consider a proposal submitted to it by the Executive is, of course, 
possible only under an irresponsible, presidential system of 
government; but even then it is possible only through the failure 
of the Executive to show qualities of leadership. In the summer of 
1923, indeed, Mr. Harding took a trip West, and spoke with 
almost Messianic fervour in behalf of adherence to the World 
Court, but in a speech at St. Louis he made a suggestion which 
greatly weakened his own proposal. Criticism had already been 
made in the Senate on the ground that the election of judges 
would “have to take place through the machinery of the League; 
our participation in the election would be pro tanto association 
with the League. Mr. Harding suggested, therefore, that members 
of the Court might be allowed to choose their own successors, Or 
that the national panels of the Permanent Court at The Hague, 
which now make the nominations, might be authorised to make 
the elections also. A World Court recruited by co-optation is, of 
course, an absurdity; no European nation would agree to it; no 
friend of the World Court in the United States would agree to it; 
irreconcilable critics of the League would be irreconcilable in 
refusing to allow the United States to send cases to a body in the 
selection of which we had no voice. Mr. Harding soon saw the 
mistake which he had made. In a speech which he had prepared 
for delivery in San Francisco (and which was published 
posthumously) he reverted to the original scheme which he and 
Mr. Hughes had presented to the Senate, and his last message to 
the American people was an appeal for senatorial adherence to the 
Court with no more reservations than those he had proposed 
originally. 

Mr. Harding’s unfortunate suggestion opened the way for all 
kinds of counter-schemes, amendments, and reservations, and Mr. 
Coolidge’s attitude has not been such as to present a clear issue 
to the Senate. In his first message to Congréss, he gave the Court 
a perfunctory blessing. ‘‘ This is not a partisan question,” he 

„said, and “‘ it should not assume an artificial importance.” He 
seemed indisposeti to fight for the Court, and attacks now began to 
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come from professed friends as well as from avowed enemjįes. 
Certain senators, that is to say, while professing their anxiety 
that the United States should adhere, began to make suggestions 
to facilitate this adherence which, when 2xamined, proved to be 
such. as would cause an almost indefinite delay. Thus Senator . 
Lenroot proposed that the statute of the Court be amended, and 
that the judges be elected without using the machinery of the 
League. The Powers would be dividec into two groups, one 
acting in place of the Council and the other in place of the 
Assembly. This change, he urged, would avoid certain objections 
which had been raised in the Senate. But three years had elapsed 
from the date of the protocol to its ratification by forty-seven 
States; a’ similar time would be necessary for the consideration ' 
-of the American proposal, and this would open the way for: 
amendments to be suggested by other States. Senator Lenroot’s 
proposal dealt with the forms: a changed method of election to 
safeguard American sensibilities in respect of the League (and, 
incidentally, in réspect of the votes of the British Dominions in 
the Assembly); other proposals have gene to the substance of. 
international relations. Thus other alleged “‘ friends’ of the 
Court have urged that it should be strengthened by the codifica- 
tion of international law, and by further reductions of armaments; 
and that pending these developments, the United States should. 
not adhere. In April, 1924, for example, Senator Pepper, of 
Pennsylvania, ‘introduced in the Senate a resolution requesting 
the President to call a’ conference for thé consideration of further 
reduction of armaments, of the ways in which international law 
Gould be made more certain and more responsive to present needs, 
and for the consideration of plans for a World Court either 
through the development of the presert Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague, or through the dissociation of the 
World Court from the League of Nations. These proposals so 
complicated the issue that the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations could, with better grace, delay reporting the Harding- 
Hughes proposal to. the Senate. > ee, 
Since the war, American foreign policy has been more affected 
by the seniority of certain senators than by the opinion of. the 
Senate as a whole, the temper of the country, or the leadership 
of the Executive: Whether it is melancholy or cheerful, the fact 
is at least undeniable. Proposals, that is to say, come before the 
Senate only from Committees ; those Committees are recruited 
through longevity rather than ability, and as often as not the 
President will be opposed by these Congressional chairmen even 
though they belong to his own. political party. ‘A. senatof 
who holds a junior place on a committee and serves long enough,» 
o rs Or 8 
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is sire to be chairman when his party controls the Senate. After 
the 1918 elections the Republicans controlled the Senate by a 
majority of one. The Committee on Foreign Relations was 
“* packed ” against the Treaty of Versailles and the League of 
Nations Covenant. The Republicans, in other words, put in the 
junior places that were vacant on the Committee only Senators 
known to be opposed to the Wilson programme. In 1923, by 
reason of the excessive mortality of the 1922 senatorial elections, 
six vacancies existed on the Committee, and these places were 
filled by the appointment of senators who would follow the leader- 
ship of Senator Lodge, the Committee’s Chairman, rather than the 
leadership of Mr. Harding or Mr. Hughes. The result was that 
so long as Senator Lodge and his followers desired no action, 
the Senate would find it difficult to consider the Harding-Hughes 
proposals. If a decision had to come, it would be on issues framed 
by the Committee rather than by the President. After the death 
of Senator Lodge, the operation of the seniority rule gave his 
place to Senator Borah. He is, as is well known, a member of 
the “ irreconcilable ” group. He was a member of that group 
at the time of the League debates, and since then his great 
abilities have been used, for the most part, to oppose any asso- 
ciation at all with the organisations at Geneva. 

‘When this winter the Senate considers the World Court pro- 
posal, Senator Borah will endeavour to encompass its defeat. 
Qne of his principal points of attack will be the function of the 
Court in handing down advisory opinions. In a speech which’ 
he delivered in Boston last May, Senator Borah declared that 
advisory opinions placed the Court under the ‘‘ domination and 
control of an international ‘political linstitution,” namely, the 
League; that the Court was in reality “‘ the legal department of the 
League of Nations.” He therefore desires that before the United 
States adheres to the protocol the signatory Powers shall take 
away the Court’s right to give advisory opinions at the request 
of the League Council or Assembly. Senator Pepper, on the 
other hand, now proposes that the United States adhere to the 
protocol only on condition that the forty-eight nations supporting 
the Court agree to a new provision, “ that there shall be no secret 
and advisory opinions except under well defined conditions,” thus 
determining by international agreement what at the present time 
the Court determines for itself in its own rules of procedure. In 
that way the United States would be protected against any 
willingness on the part of the Court to intervene in purely political 
cantroversies. Thus the Senate, unmindful of the fact that in the 
advisory opinions that it has thus far rendered the Court has been 
extremely careful to define the issues, to limit the inquiries to, 
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questions of law, and to.notify all the States concerned, desirés to 
safeguard the United States by treaty stipulations. i 


It is a strange attitude which results, in part, I venture to` 


suggest, from the fact that American politics is always in. the 
penumbra of possible unconstitutionality. „The rules of the 
governmental gamé are written out minutely. No trust is placed 
in the sportsmanship or good sense of the players; reliance is on 
rules, and in casé of dispute as to their meaning, on interpreta- 
tion by an umpire—the judiciary. Ame-ican Senators, therefore; 
habituated to legalistic manoeuvres, ‘want nothing left to the good 
sense of the Court. The provisions governing advisory opinions 
must be written in treaties; illegality „rather than impropriety 


being relied upon to prevent the Court from usurping authority _ 


and extending its jurisdiction. That a body like the World 
Court, with its future utility dependent on its own wisdom and 
discretion, would be restrained by a feaz of acting improperly or 
unwisely, is a consideration in which: certain senators would find 
scant comfort. see 
Nervousness over advisory opinions, however, is. the more 
incomprehensible, since this function of the judiciary is quite well 
known in the United States. . Since 1781. advisory opinions have 
` been given by the Massachusetts courts and haye worked well. 
This device of judicial- assistance was adopted under the direct 
influence of English practice. The firs: form of the clause con- 
sidered by: the Constitutional Convention limited the privilege pf 
securing advisory: opinions to the Governor and Council and 
Upper House—the Massachusetts counterpart of the King. and 
House of Lords. It was only by amencments on the floor. of the 
Convention that the’ privilege was extended to the House of 
Representatives. As adopted; ‘the clause provides that the 
opinions of the justices can be asked for only “ upon important 
questions of law and upon solemn occasions,” and this phrase- 
ology was-possibly adopted through remembrance of the fact that 


in Great Britain the judges objected to giving opiniqns except 


in urgent cases.*¥ © ~ 


John Adams—and it was probably due to him that the practice 
was introduced—was the principal draftsman of the Constitution, 


* The use of advisory opinions in England has ‘been discussed in some detail 


by an American scholar, A. `R. Ellingwood, Departmental Coéperation in State. 


Government (Macmillan, 1918). “In 1912 the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
held that although the British North America Act of 1867 had conferred’no express 
authority, the Cariadian Parliament nevertheless had the right to permit the 
Executive Government of the Dominion to obtain answers from the Supreme Court 
on questions of law and! fact, ‘Attorney-General for the Province of Ontario v. 
Attorney-General for the Dominion of Canada (1912), A. C. 571. The last notable 
instance of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council advising the Crown was on 
questions connected with the Irish Boundary Commission, July 31, 1924. (Cmd. 
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and he was a lawyer learned in English judicial practice. About 
150'advisory opinions have been given. One result has been that 
the Massachusetts Court vetoes fewer laws (because they conflict 
with the State Constitution) than the Supreme Court of any other 
large Commonwealth; the legislature is able to know the attitude 
of the judiciary in advance, and thus does not pass unconstitu- 
tional legislation. New Hampshire in 1784; Maine in 1820; and 
Rhode Island in 1842, copied the provision of the Massachusetts 
Constitution. Advisory opinions were used in Missouri from 
1865 to 1875, and have been adopted in Florida (1868), Colorado 
(1886), and South Dakota (1889). The practice is, therefore, 
quite familiar to American lawyers; and the opinions that have 
been given do not suggest any danger of judicial usurpation or 
interference. = 

In the federal system, however, advisory opinions are not 
given, and largely, I think, by reason of the accidental character 
of the initial request. Jefferson, who was Secretary of State for 
President Washington, appealed to the Supreme Court (July, 
1793) for advice on disputed’ points of the treaties between the 
United States and France. He submitted twenty-nine questions 
dealing with the neutral rights and obligations of the United 
States. The judges asked that they might delay their reply, and 
after a time they refused to answer. ‘‘ Considering themselves 
merely as constituting a legal tribunal for the decision of con- 
troversies brought before them in legal form,” wrote John 
Marshall, ‘‘ those gentlemen deemed it improper to enter the 
field of politics, by declaring their opinions on questions not 
growing out of the case before them.” The tfact of the matter 
was that the formidable nature of the inquiries staggered the 
Court. Had the questions been few, and easily answered, it is 
reasonably certain that the English usage would have been 
engrafted on the American system. Various suggestions have 
since been made—the most recent came only a few months ago 
from Mr. James M. Beck, the Solicitor-General of the United 
States—that the Supreme Court should give advisory opinions 
at the request of Congress or the Executive. But this could be 
accomplished only by a Constitutional amendment; until that 
was passed, the Court would follow the precedent of 1793 and 
point to the language of the Constitution which confines its 
jurisdiction to ‘‘ cases in law and equity.” It would say that 
“ cases ” require litigants, and that this condition is not met when 
advice is requested. . 

Over this matter of the World Court giving advisory opinions 
will come the chief battle in the Senate. That a sufficient majority 
‘favours ratification admits of no doubt. Polls have shown that 
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sixty-nine senators favour the Court wizh’ no additional reserva- 
tions—twenty-three more than the necessary two-thirds. © If, 
therefore, -there is a vote upon adherence or non-adherence, its 
result is not in doubt; but the’ matter may be more-complicated 
through the Senate Committee’s proposing: new reservations, or 
by various manœuvres on the part of the irreconcilables which 
‘will persuade those favourable to the Court to accept additional 
safeguards rather than increase the in-ernal differences in the 
Republican Party. President Coolidge, furthermore, has not been 
conspicuously successful in his dealings with the Senate. Orie 
of his Cabinet appointments was rejected; he has been defeated 
repeatedly on legislative proposals, and this in spite of the fact 
that his support in the country is rather greater and more general - 
than has been enjoyed by any recent Fresident.’ It is possible. 
that he will.be disinclined to show leadership in a battle that may 
increase the number of his senatorial enemies, or antagonise 
further the opponents whom he already has. The real danger, 
indeed, is that he may consent to a reservation defining the Court’s 
‘right to issue advisory opinions. 
Unless Mr. Coolidge leads the fight, however, there are certain, 

to be protests from the country. No’ proposal in recent years 
has received such unanimous support from various organisations 

such as the League of Women Voters, thz American Bar Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of Labour, and groups representing ` 
all the churches, womens’ clubs, and chambers of commerce. Of r 
opposition to the Court there are in the country practically no sign8. 
` The House of Representatives voted last March by 302 to 28 its 
earnest desire that the United States adhere to the Court protocol, 
and this was done in spite of doubts expressed in the debate that the 
House of Representatives had a constitutional right thus to assert 
its opinion on foreign relations, which are more particularly the 
prerogative of the Executive and the Serate. Finally, America’s 
relation to the World Court, and to the League, will not be un- 
affected by the results of the Locarno Cenference. The entrance 
of Germany into the League leaves only the United States and 
Russia as Great Powers outside that organisation. Isolation, I 
think, when it is single, will prove less splendid, and it is thus 
clearer now than it was a few months ago that, when the fines are 
drawn on the World Court fight in the Sanate, they will be really 
drawn on the first step of acceptance by the United States of inter- 
national responsibilities. The first step will have been taken, even 
though the second may be far off. C 
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THE ACTION OF THE LEAGUE IN THE 
GRECO-BULGARIAN AFFAIR. 


HE main interest in the Greco-Bulgarian affair lies not so 
| much in the incident itself as in the methods employed for 
dealing with it, and their use as a precedent for dealing 

with future cases. 

The League has been called upon in ihe six years of its life 
to treat a number of other incidents endangering peace, but the 
results of its action, except in one case, were debatable, and to 
a large extent disappointing. In the former cases, the Polish 
seizure of Vilna, the Russian landing at Enzeli, in Persia, the 
Serb invasion of Albania and Corfu, the League could only 
claim a complete success over the invasion of Albania, and even 
there Mr. Lloyd George’s telegram summoning the Council, and 
the war weariness of the Serbian troops, were probably quite as 
effective as what the Council did at its actual meeting. 

It would have been hard indeed to find a more perfect case for 
the Council to practise on than the Bulgaro-Greek affair. The 
field was entirely free, there was no Ambassadors’ Conference to 
upset matters, as in the Corfu incident; neither party to the 
dispute was the favoured pet or the hated rival of any member of 
the Council, and the Council was not in the least afraid of either 
of them; it was afraid of nothing but what the world would say 
df it failed to restore the peace when appealed to by Bulgaria, 
which had relied so exclusively on the Council as to take the 
decisive step of ordering its soldiers to make no resistance what- 
ever to the Greek troops; moreover, the Council’s chance came 
just when its strongest members were flushed with success from 
Locarno. It was a gift—a gift from the military rulers of Greece, 
and the Council jumped at it. 

The Bulgarian appeal to the League against infraction of their 
territory and a menace to the peace was received in Geneva early 
on the morning of October 23rd. The President of the Council, 
who happened to be M. Briand, was informed by telephone at 
II a.m., a warning wire was sent to the two Governments, and 
the Council was summoned at once by the Secretary-General’s 
telegram to meet in Paris on the Monday, October 26th, which 
gave just time for the Swedish member, who was the most distant, 
to arrive, travelling part of the way by air. The Council once 
collected, things moved with unwonted and startling rapidity. 
The Greek and Bulgarian representatives arrived with the usual 
Jong and carefully prepared statements in their pockets, but they 

„were given no chance on the Monday of taking them out. Under 
Me Briand’s direction the Council wasted not a moment in 
~ 
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inquiring’ who lit the fire, but went straight to the practical 
business of putting it out. It despatched identical telegrams to 
both Governments containing the following words: 


“ The Council therefore requests the -epresentatives of the two 
States to inform it within twenty-four hours that the Bulgarian 
and Greek Governments have given unconditional orders to ‘their- 
troops to withdraw behind their respective national frontiers, and 
within sixty hours that all troops haye been withdrawn within 
the national frontiers; that all hostilities have ceased, and that all 
troops have been warned that ithe resumption of firing will be 
visited with severe punishment.’ ; : 


A further telegram was: despatched’ to three military attachés, 
British, French and Italian, who were nearest to the danger- spot, 
instructing them to see that the orders. were carried out and to 
report direct to the Council. As no tiews could be expected from 
‘its military agents on Tuesday, the Greek and Bulgarian repre- 

sentatives were allowed to bring their statements out of their 
pockets, but the main interest in ‘the proceedings centred round a 
“question, from Mr. Chamberlain, who had been appointed 
rapporteur. The question’and answer’ we=re as follows: 


“ Mr. Chamberlain asked. the representative of Greece. how 
deeply the Gréek troops had penetrated into. Bulgarian territory, 
and how deeply. the Bulgarian troops had penetrated into Greek 
territory. He had received information that the Greek Govern- 
ment had presented a note to the Bulgarian Government alleging 
that Bulgarian. troops had penetrated into Greek territory to a 
depth of from five to fifty metres. 

“M. Carapanos said he thought .the distance was from 400 to 
500 metres in depth so far as the two frontier posts were con- 
cerned. ` 

‘“ Mr.Chamberlain noted that the penetration into Greek territory 
was 500 metres. How many kilometres was it into Bulgarian 
territory? 

“M. Carapanos said that the penetraticn v was nearly eight kilo- 
metres.’ . s 


_ The usual red herring’ was produced by the Greek representative 
` in the-form of an attempted intervention.by Rumania, but the 
fish was tossed very pleasantly on one side by M. Briand, and 
the Council held to its true original line. . The Bulgarian 
admitted that his.Government had asked -n the first instance the 
Rumanian. and other Governments: to us2 their influence in its 
support, but now-that the matter was’ in the hands of the League 
Bulgaria’ would havé nothing whatever to do with any outside 
intervention. The Council went into private session in the even, . 
ing to discuss how they. would enforce obedience to their orders, 


if there were any signs of wavering.: On Wednesday came the’ 
oe 
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first’ word from the military attachés. Their telegram’ deserves 
quoting in full: 

i “ Siderokastro, 8 p.m. 
October 28th. 


“ Starting on the 27th, we were able to reach the scene of the 
conflict on the 28th at 2 p.m., thanks to the special trains placed 
at our disposal by the Jugoslav and Greek Governments. In the 
course of the afternoon we got into touch with the Greek and 
Bulgarian commanders, and notified them verbally and in 
writing of our decisions. 
“ Both parties formally undertook : 

1. To refrain from any further hostile act. 

2. To warn their troops that any resumption of firing would be 

visited with the severest penalties. 

‘“ As regards the withdrawal of the Greek troops, which began 
to-day at noon, and which, in the case of the artillery and cavalry, 
we observed ourselves, the Greek command has undertaken to 
complete the operation within the time limits fixed by us, i.e., 
by 8 a.m. to-morrow, the 29th, without fail. In order to prevent 
the incidents which would inevitably occur if the Bulgarian troops 
began their advance too soon, we have decided that the Bul- 
garians should not reoccupy the invaded territory until a certain 
time has elapsed, and, at the Bulgarian Government’s own request, 
the Bulgarian troops will only begin to reoccupy their former 
positions on October 30th, at 1 p.m. The various officials and 
commissions which the Bulgarians may wish to send to this area 
before its re-occupation may, however, enter it on the 29th after 

p.m. 
«To-morrow, the 29th, we shall verify the evacuation of Bulgarian 
territory by the Greeks, and shall telegraph the first results of 
our inspection, which we shall be obliged to continue on the 
morning of the 30th, in view of the extent of the area to be 
covered and the difficulties of the ground. 
“ On the 30th we shall also be present at the reoccupation of their 
territory by the Bulgarians. 
‘ In view of the formal assurances given by both parties, the calm 
which reigns on the whole front and the above arrangements, we 
have .reason to hope that no incident is to be feared. 
“ Unless something unforeseen occurs, our address for the 29th 
and 30th will be Demir-Hissar, Greece. 


‘* (Signed) Colonels DELTEL, GILES, VISCONTI, 
i “ Military Attachés. 


This showed clearly enough that the matter was in the hands 
of good men on the spot, and there was nothing more for the 
Council to do but await the attachés’ report at the end of the 
sixty hours. The Council had accordingly the necessary leisure 
to attack the more general problem of the cduses of the original 
incident, its after effects, the bill for damage, and the methods 
of preventing similar occurrences in the future. The Commission 
it was decided to appoint for the purpose may seem unnecessarily 
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important for the size of the affair in hand, but the Council were 
by this time thoroughly determined to make their weight felt, 
and to use their services in this.particular incident with a definite 


eye for the future ; they were not out now merely to extinguish this - 


particular fire—the military attachés were beating out the last 
embers of that already—their purpose was to establish a properly 
organised fire brigade for the future. i 

The Greek representative, whose position had been peculiarly 
difficult throughout, might have been expected at this juncture 
to raise minor points of difficulty and generally to throw cold 
water on the plan. Be it said to his credit that he did nothing of 
the kind. Where he might have been obstructive he was exactly 
the opposite, and encouraged the Councl to make their ‘inquiries 


as wide and as deep as possible. The Bulgarian’s task was, of > 


course, much easier; public. sympathy was clearly, with him, and 
his Government had relied entirely on the League, and even 


ordered its soldiers not to. fight. His expression suggested that- 


his original feelings had been that the League was a last and 
forlorn hope, and that when the Council’s ultimatum of twenty- 
four and sixty hours was. despatched at the very first meeting he 
could scarce forbear to cheer with amazement and delight. He 
wisely refrained, as did the Greek representative, from miaking 
remarks that might cause offence, fell in at once with every 
suggestion of the Council, and -looked throughout to be in a 
state of inordinate happiness and wonderment as to what the 
Council would do next. When Mr. Chamberlain’s report on the 
Commission and its duties had been adopted, M. Briand led off 
the Greek and Bulgarian hand in hand to the‘Quai d'Orsay tea, 
a feast at which it is quite impossible to harbour feelings of 
resentment against anyone, and all went home with a sense of a 
good day’s work behind them. = oF 

On the Friday morning, October goth, the expected telegram 
from the military attachés arrived, with the news that the last 
Greek soldier had left Bulgarian territory at midnight,on Wed- 
nesday, i.e., eight hours before the time laid down by the-Council, 
and that no shot had been fired on either side since the attachés’ 
arrival, 

As time is of such importance in these affairs, if seems worth 
-while to set out the dates of the different occurrences. They show 
that; while Bulgaria’s appeal to the League might perhaps have 
been sent a little sooner, once it was received there was no time 
wasted, and from tHe moment of the actual meeting of the Council 
‘events moved with great rapidity. >. . 
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ook 19.—A Greek sentry was shot by a Bulgarian. 

‘From then till the night of Oct. 20-21 firing on that part of 
the frontier was general. 

Ocr. 20.—The Bulgarians proposed a local enquiry into the 
incident, which was ignored by the Greek Government, who 
sent an ultimatum to Bulgaria. 

Oct. 21.—Greek troops invaded Bulgarian territory. 

Ocr. 22.—In the evening Bulgaria appealed to the League. 

Oct. 23.—The appeal was received, the Council summoned, and 
a warning telegram sent by its President to Bulgaria and 
Greece. 

Oct. 26.—The Council met at 6 p.m., and telegraphed its orders 

‘to the two Governments. 

Oct. 28.—At midnight, i.e., ten days after the original incident, 
seven days after the Bulgarian appeal was received, and two 
and a half days after the Council met, the last invading 
soldier was ‘back in his own country. 


No doubt the summoning of the Council gave the Greek 
Government furiously to think, and any military action that 
occurred after that summons was probably due to local and not 
governmental orders, but if there was not much inclination to 
go forward, there was a good deal of hesitation about going back, 
right up to the moment of the arrival of Colonels Deltel, Giles, 
and Visconti. Their presence put an immediate stop to any further 
atgument, and they ordered other people’s armies off the ground 
with the greatest success and dispatch. A detailed account of 
their proceedings should make good reading some day if it is 
ever published, and might contain valuable hints for the League’s 
use of soldiers as its policemen on future occasions. 

The following story, which very likely has a sprinkling of 
truth in, it, illustrates the difficulty of driving into the head of 
an interested Government the situation at a Council meeting held 
hundreds of miles away. The Greek representative wired from 
Paris to, Athens: “ Feeling in the Council hopelessly anti-Greek,” 
and received the reply, ‘‘ More blame to you; why do you let it 
be so?” 

One of the most alarming features of the whole business 
is that so trivial an incident should be sufficient to produce an 
invasion that would, but for the League’s intervention, have 
almost certainly led to war. If the death, perhaps accidental, of 
one man on a frontier can set an army in motion, the danger is 
imminent and constant; but probably the incident was an excuse 
rather than a cause, and the real reason (military policy or 
thilitary politics, perhaps) lies behind the actual frontier. The 
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League Commission, in addition to minimising the al of 
frontier incidents, will have to go deeper and try to discover the 
reasons why it is considered necessary by- Greeks or Bulgarians 
to fill their frontier posts with soldiers instead of with customs 
officials, as is done in other countries. In any event, if the occu- 
pants of those posts are toa bored or too nervy to keep their fingers 
off their triggers, they -had best be moved to a safer distance 
apart. If unauthorised movement is taking place across the 
frontier on a scale too great for- civilians tó deal with, the reasons 
for it must be strong, for man ‘is for-the most part a stay-at-home 
animal, and migrates only on the spur of strong feelings of 
disgust or terror, want of home or‘ want of food. 

The Greek representative at the meeting constantly referred to 
the Comitadjis as the root of every trouble, and it is possible that’ 
the purpose of the Greek invasion, or turning movement as they ' 
called it, was to round up the inhabitants of Petrich, which is said 
to be a centre of Comitadjis. We shall hope to learn from the 
Commission, for no one seems to know exactly, what a Comitadji 
is, why he is a Comitadji, and whether he cannot be turned into. 
something with a -less “mysterious name. Then there is the 

_ question of the’ refugees’ both in Greece and Bulgaria; an inter- 
national loan has been raised to help Greece but not Bulgaria to 
deal with them. There are the minorities of both countries: are 
they settling down reasonably satisfied with their treatment, or 
are they smouldering with discontent, and ready to be on the 
move to try their luck elsewhere ? These are the larger questiofis 
that the Commission isto examine, and if it can throw light on. 
them the effect need not be confined to Bulgaria.and Greece. 

Whatever the Commission’s investigations produce, two good 
results are already attained; the action of the:Council in this | 
case ‘has. made the frontiers of both Greece and Bulgaria safer 
than they have ever been ‘before; it has also made it far more 
difficult for the Council not to take strong ‘action in future cases 
of aggression, whatever may be the strength or the standing of 
a aggressor. This incident has given the League the ‘chance of 

` a “knock-up,” very useful for getting its eye in, and the form 
shige has been encouraging, but the réal match is yet to come. 
The League will have to go all. out, probably right through 
Article 16 of the-Covenant, to win that-match. Will it be fit 
enough when the trial of strength comes ? 


Novernbes 1925. 
Fi * *ž*. š o & * 


Postscript.—The first part of this article gives the impressiohs 
immediately after the Paris meeting and before the Commission of 
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Inquiry had told us the whole story and given its verdict. I have 
hesitated whether to amend in the light of fuller knowledge these 
earlier impressions, but on the whole it.seems more honest to let 
them stand and allow the Commission’s report to correct them 
where they were wrong. . f 

If the Council set the pace the Commission kept it up, for its 
journey, investigations and report were all completed within a 
month, and the report gives proof of hard work and hard thinking. 
It shows that the original incident was only one of a long series, 
that it could and should have been settled at once on the spot, that 
there was no premeditation on either side, that attempts were made 
on both sides to stop the shooting and that they failed. 

Reports from Greek officers at the front were improved upon on 
their way to Athens, and, without taking steps to confirm their 
accuracy, the Greek Government decided upon a definite but 
limited invasion of Bulgarian territory as a police measure and to 
cover its communications with Thrace. That definitely ordered 
invasion of their neighbour’s territory broke the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and on that break hangs the verdict of the 
Commission—Greece owes Bulgaria compensation for damage 
done to the tune of £45,000. The evidence shows that the Greek 
Government and taxpayer have to thank the Greek artillery for the 
fact that the bill is not larger, for their shooting was so atrociously 
bad that the Bulgarians, with a pretty sense of humour, never 
claimed a pennyworth of damage for shell-fire. The Bulgarian 
artillery officers confessed their disgust with their experiences, for 
their opportunities were many and they were never allowed to fire 
a single shot. 

The report quotes what must surely be one of the most remark- 
able army orders ever issued since the time of Joshua. The Bul- 
garian General Staff order to the officer commanding the troops 
was: 


‘* Make only slight resistance, protect the fugitive and panic- 
stricken population, prevent the spread of panic in the Struma 
valfey, and do not expose the troops to unnecessary losses, in view 
of the fact that the incident has been laid before the Council of 
the League of Nations, which ts expected to stop the. invasion.” 


“ The Council of the League of Nations, which is expected to 
stop the invasion.” He was a brave man who wrote those words 
in 1925, but what were the feelings of the Bulgarians at the front 
who read them, outnumbered by ten-to one, ignorant surely of all 
but the barest existence of the League, and no doubt utter dis- 
believers in its capacity to take quick or effective action of any 
kind; as for its power to stop an army on the march, the thing 


‘must have sounded simply preposterous. It was a hard test of 
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discipline, and the Bulgarian army stood the test. It might well 
be supposed that the order was dictated dy the feeling that resist- 
ance with such small forces was hopeless, but the evidence pro- 
duced by the Commission shows that the Bulgarian Government 
treated the affair in an extraordinarily casual way, left a demand 
for reinforcements lying about unopened for twenty-four hours, 
never employed more than 1,000 men, and believed that if the 
League card failed to take the trick they could yet win the game 
out of their own hand. - 

One of the most striking points brought out by the report is 
the importance of the despatch of M. Briand’s telegram informing 
both parties of the meeting of the Council and reminding them of 
their obligations under the Covenant. That telegram reached © 
Athens on the evening of the 23rd, and it was sufficient to induce 
the Greek Government to counterorder two hours before zero hour ` 
the attack on Petrich which was planned for the morning of:October 
24th. On that occasion the. Bulgarians would have resisted and. 
had twelve guns in position, so that a heavy fight and probably 
many casualties would have occurred; in any event, if a sharp 
engagement had taken place it would have been much more diffi- 
cult to separate the combatants and stop the fighting afterwards. 
The arrival of the telegram, as the Commtssion ‘says, “ in the nick 
of time,” was the turning point in. the incident.: No further im- 
portant movement took place, and with the arrival of the military 
attachés, four days later, all danger was ended, 

The Commission’s recommendations for the future are partly 
military and partly political. On the military side they suggest 
that the frontier posts, Greek and Bulgarian, should be moved to 
a kilometre apart, their telephone communications improved, and 
that they should be manned by older soldiers, commanded by more 
experienced officers; that they should be relieved at more frequent. 
intervals and come under the civil authorities. In order to settle 
any frontier incidents that may occur, the Commission proposes 
the appointment of two neutral officers of the same nationality 
attached to frontier guard: headquarters. This sounds a particu- 
larly sensible plan, for these two officers are almost sure to take 

_ every opportunity of exchanging news on «he particular difficulties 
_that they find on either side of the line, and so dispelling false 
news from either quarter. In case this is not sufficient, a com- 
mittee of the neutral officers and one nazional officer from each 
side, with a neutral chairman from an organisation connected with 
the League on the spot, is to settle incidents that get ‘out of hand. 

The Commission was as puzzled as everybody else by the 
“‘ Comitadjis,’’? and produced a-delightful variety of definitions 

of what they really are; they seem, at least, to act as convenient 
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oie Wade and effective bogeys and in both capacities to be a 
constant cause of unrest. The main object of the Commission’s 
political proposals is accordingly to get rid of the grievances on 
which the comitadjis and their Greek opposite numbers (whatever 
they may be called) at present batten. Those grievances are 
mainly felt by the refugees, and a quick and liberal settlement of 
- the claims of these unfortunate people would probably do more 
than anything else to make the populations on either side of the 
frontier found a home, get an interest in stable conditions, and pay 
less attention to the incitements or threats of agitators, by what- 
ever name they are called. 

Great emphasis is laid in the report on the vital importance 
of the pace at which the League machinery must work, and the 
Council is asked to consider the use of wireless telegraphy and 
priority messages, a question which has received far too little 
attention up to the present in League circles. The most effective 
deterrent, however, to adventurists is no doubt the presentation of 
the bill. For one week’s military excursion run on the cheapest 
lines (limited objectives, country districts, very few casualties 
and very bad shooting), the bill is £45,000. 

GRECO-BULGAR. 


ABSTRACTIONS AND REALITY IN inte. 
NATIONAL POLITICS. | 


N the language of the diplomats, and, unhappily, in that of 
I historians also, it is very usual“to speak in collective terms ‘ 

of “ England,” . ‘‘ France,” ‘‘ Germany,”’ “‘ Austria,’ etc. 
But “‘ France,” “‘ Italy,”. ‘‘ England,” ‘are pseudo-concepts which - 
do ‘not correspond to any real and concrete individualities opera-. 
tive in history. ‘‘ France,” “ England,” “ Italy,” do not exist; 
the only real entities are rRrenchinen: D Englishmen, etc. 
The foreign policy of. “ France,” “Italy,” or “ England ” is not 
the work of Frenchmen, Italians, se Eicilsh ned, The majority of 
Italians, Englishmen and Frenchmen, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of a thousand, take no partin foreign politics, being wholly 
occupied in the daily struggle to earn a living and to pay the 
taxes by which those who take part in foreign politics are kept 
alive. In the matter. of foreign politics the only function that 
really falls to ‘‘ Italy,”’ ‘‘ France,” “ England,” is that of paying 
with their money and, if need be, with their blood, for: the 
foreign policy of their “ Rulers.” . ` 

These “‘ Rulers,” in so far as foreign politics are eonberned: 

are a few dozen men in each country: the Foreign Secretary, a 
few high officials of the Diplomatic Service, and the more im- 
portant ambassadors ; the King or Emperor, or the President of 
the Republic, and the Priine Minister, when they do not give® 
a free hand to the competent Minister and his staff; confidential 
advisers of the above-mentioned personages; editors of big 
newspapers ; a few. great financiers. Scmetimes a single man, the 
least in evidence, is the Eminence. Grise who pulls all the wires, 
as was the case with Baron Holstein and the German foreign 
policy of the post-Bismarckian era. Round this very restricted 
` nucleus of men who “‘ rule ” foreign politics, that isto say, who 
deliberate and take action, buzzes the swarm of busybddies, more 
numerous in democracies, less in oligarchies; a dozen or so of 
deputies or senators who make speecnes on the Foreign Office 
Budget after a more or less serious study of the question, writers 
who rightly or wrongly enjoy: the reputation of specialists and 
experts, journalists who write the cclumn on foreign politics, 
working up with more or less literary falent the theme they have 
received from the man who pays them; newspaper readers who 
in cafés or political clubs or election meetings solve all the enigmas . 
of home and forefgn affairs according to the receipts supplied at 
small cost by the daily Press. This is what is known as “ public 
opinion,” and it too, at bottom, is manufactured by a few men, 
the editors of the more important’ papèrs in the case of yeally 
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independent papers, and the leaders of the political and: financial 
groups from whom the subsidised papers take their orders. 

In parliamentary countries this oligarchy of initiates must, 
before it can act, possess the confidence of the parliamentary 
majority. But the greater number of deputies, where foreign 
politics are concerned, vote on motions of confidence or no-confi- 
dence, in complete ignorance of the special features of the matter 
in hand, restricting themselves to the expression of a judgment 
on general principles; and this judgment they have arrived at 
not through their own knowledge, but by accepting, most of them, 
all ready made from the papers of the political party to which they 
belong. The great treaties by which world-politics have been 
regulated from 1871 to 1914, and even the treaties concluded 
during the war, remained entirely secret till the revolutions in 
Russia, Germany and Austria threw open the diplomatic archives 
of those countries. Of many of these treaties the general public 
was ignorant, not only of the contents, but of the very existence. 
Concerning many of the treaties which have been concluded since 
the war, and which pledge our future, we know nothing at all. 

In countries old in experience and of serious culture, the 
political class possesses in the Diplomatic Service and outside it 
a good number of men who are capable of framing foreign policy 
and guiding “‘ public opinion,” with sufficient sense of their own 
responsibility, towards objectives that do not diverge too widely 

» from the real needs of the peoples governed, or, at least, from the 
-needs of the dominant classes. But in those countries in which 
the political class is uncultivated and inexperienced, the men 
who “govern” the foreign policy and manufacture “‘ public 
opinion,” show the same intellectual and moral defects which 
corrode the class from which they spring. If in such an 
atmosphere there should arise, through his own merit, a man of 
intelligence and exceptional character, he would find no follower 
in the midst of the general fatuity. Soon he would be 
“ the enemy of the people,” “‘ sold to the foreigner.” ‘‘ Public 
opinion ’* thus remains at the mercy of extemporisers and clowns. 
If the blind lead the lame shall they not both fall into the ditch? 

When all the experts in foreign politics are agreed on any 
given line of diplomatic conduct, then the nation is Said to be 
unanimous—even if the greater part of the nation knows nothing 
about it, even if the greater part of the nation is against such a 
policy but does not possess the organs necessary for voicing its 
will. But even in the countries of ancient and serious political 
culture it often happens that among the experts there are more 
or less profound divergencies of opinion on the objectives to be 
attained by foreign policy, or on the methods by which to reach 
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a given objective accepted by all. It is then that the. phenomenon 
of “‘ parties ” shows itself, even in foreign politics. “Often, ‘and 
_ especially in those countries in which public life is paltry through 
scant culture and deficient morality among the political classes, 
the parties manage to stir up “ public opinion ” against their 
opponents, even in that field in which the passions are most easily 
roused. In such cases the nation is no longer unanimous: “ public 
opinion ” is divided. And the action of the Ministers and their 
colleagues and advisers is in consequence often uncertain and 
contradictory because it is influenced more or less by the pressure 
of the opponents, as soon as the latter succeed in creating a 
following among any considerable particn of ‘‘ public opinion.” 

Sometimes the new conditions, demographic, economic, social, 
or intellectual, which have grown up in the country itself or in 
other countries—and often without the *‘ rulers ” becoming aware 
of them—make it necessary, or bring about a belief that it is 
necessary, to give a new turn to the foreign policy. Some isolated 
individual perceives this new necessity, or fanciés its existence. 
If he can create a propaganda for the new idea in some influential 
review or newspaper, then ‘‘ public opinion ’’ begins to be per- 
meated by new currents which disturb the habits of the “ ruling ” 
groups. But the new political ideals remain isolated and inactive 
till they. are adopted by some authoritative group in the governing 
céterie, which, in last appeal, is always a necessary instrument 
for the realisation even of ideas coming from outside it. 

‘Tt often happens that certain opinions, rightly or wrongly, 
appear to the “* Rulers.” as dangerous, but being widely diffused . 
throughout the political classes, and not only in the ranks of the 
Opposition, but even in those of the party in power, they have 
at least to make some show of taking them into account, of 
being willing to put them to the test to sez if they produce useful 
results or prove impracticable. It is then that the “ Rulers” 
engage in a game of skill, often of extraordinary subtlety, in order ` 
to pursue their own policy while making people believe that they ` 
are pursuing the other in which they have no confidence. Min- 
isters and Ambassadors in public speeches and newspaper inter- 
views employ double-sensed formulas, which can be interpreted 
as giving assent to either one or the other of the two conflicting 
policies, one the inward interpretation of the speaker, the other 
meant to satisfy the listener, or to give him a plausible motive for 
declaring himself satisfied. Diplomacy, at least in democratic 
countries, more than half consists in the art of turning round 
old. habits of procedure to make them appear as new, and. the 

i perfect diplomat to-day is he who excels in the art of putting the 
wine of imperialism into humanitarian bottles. 


\ INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 5I 
The Covenant of the League of Nations, drawn up by the 
Paris Congress of 1919, is the masterpiece of the species. The 
compilers of the Covenant could not .openly defy the democratic 
and pacifist parties and the ex-combatant workers and peasants 
of the world, to whom had been promised a ‘‘ League of Nations,” 
and who demanded that the promise should be kept. But the 
compilers did not believe in the seriousness of the promise, and, 
even if they did, would not have dreamed of seeking to keep it, 
since, to keep it, they would have had to limit every national 
independence by the bond of general compulsory arbitration. 
They thus made a show of working diligently for the founda- 
tion of a League of Nations, but their diligence was really 
directed to preventing the creation of a League of Nations capable 
of effective action. Everything is mentioned in the Covenant 
except compulsory general arbitration. And when the League of 
Nations arose, for good or evil, the whole work of the diplomats 
of the Great Powers consisted in preventing it from becoming 
active and efficacious in what should be its special field of action, 
i.e., in imposing on all national independence general compulsory 
arbitration. On the other hand, the representatives of the Great 
Powers are filled with high enthusiasm when they can entrust to 
the League some new function of a humanitarian character (pro- 
nounce the words with an ironical smile!). For example, the 
suppression of the white slave traffic, or the drug traffic, the 
protection of war refugees or of abandoned children, Labour 
legislation, the diffusion of Esperanto, etc., etc., all are 
works of undoubted merit and worthy of admiration, but they are 
a different thing from what should be the object of the League 
of Nations, and from which the League of Nations should never 
allow itself to be turned aside, namely, the prevention of war by 
means of general compulsory arbitration imposed on all. And in 
this effort to prevent the League of Nations from gaining strength 
and from responding more and more to the ideal from which they 
could not, prevent its being begotten, the diplomats of all the Great 
Powers -work in perfect harmony, even if in conflict on every 
other field. And the persons of whom the League of Nations 
must most beware are just those diplomats who show themselves 
most enthusiastic about it; and who most insist that for Heaven’s 
sake no one should imperil the life of so fragile, but so precious, 
an organisation by entrusting to it tasks that it cannot carry out: 
aut sit ut est aut non sit. 

This game, often highly complicated, of actions and reactions 
between “ Rulers,” “‘ opponents,” ‘‘ public opinion,” remains 
wholly hidden by the use of collective and abstract names, 
“aly,” “Germany,” “ Austria,” etc. Disguised under these | 
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pseudo tonen, the work of the diplomats, which is almost 
always carried on in the most absolute secrecy by not more than 
three or four persons, appears as the expression of the fully 
responsible will of an entire country which knows nothing about 
it at all. In the practice of diplomacy this disguise is necessary, or 
„at least is most useful, for various reasons. Above all, what 
counts in ‘diplomatic negotiations is nct so much the play of 
internal forces which have had as result 2 given diplomatic action 
on the part of a given government, ‘as that result itself, which 
other ‘governments miust take into account, and for which the 


whole country is legally ‘responsible, even if it really knows — 


nothing about it at all. ’Moredver, the d- plomat, for instance, an 
Englishman who says “ England wiskes,’’ instead of saying 
“ The Foreign Minister. whose mouthpiece I am wishes,” by this 
formula gives the impression, or tries to give the impression that 


his Minister can throw into the balance in case of need all the. 


forces of the’ entire British Empire. ‘Firally, it is nearly always 
very useful to obliterate every trace of individual initiative and 
responsibility by the ambiguity of collective and abstract terms; 
for instance, two negotiators who dispute a piece of colonial 
territory will never: say in a written document, especially not in 
one destined for publication in a Blue Book, Yellow Book, Green 
Book, White Book, etc., that in the negotiations it is a question 


of the interests of sone: banking syndicate, or the: ambitions of. 


high civil and military officials, and of the personal vanity of the 


negotiators who wish to present themselves before the 


“ public opinion ” of their respective countries as victors, and-not 
as losers in the ganie of negotiations; but all the negotiators will 
invoke solely and simply the interests, -tke right, the dignity, the 
prestige, the honour of “France,” of ‘“‘ Germany,” - of 
“ England.” In confidential conversations and in private reports, 
on the contrary, the abstract terms disappear, and in their stead 
come forward the individual men. The. confidential letters and 
posthumous memoirs of the great diplomats such as Talleyrand, 
Cavour, Bismarck, are free from abstractions, while their official 
speeches are full of them. 


The use of collective abstract terms which, in diplomatic 


language is a necessary, or, at least, a useful disguise, is in the 
language of anyone not belonging to tke diplomatic or political 
world the sign of an inert intelligence that is incapable of 
analysing reality, is easily confused and incapable of clear vision. 
What intellectual cowardice, indeed, could be more paltry than 
that of the historians who continue to r2peat that the ultimatum 
to Serbia of July, 1914, was the work cf “ Austria-Hungary ”’ ? 
What did the 51,000,000 Austro-Hungarian “ subjects” krow 
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` ; 
of the clandestine intrigues of Conrad von Hetzendorf, of 
Berchtold, of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, and of the politico- 
military clique which was gathered round Wilheim II in 
Germany? Of these intrigues it would seem that even the old 
Emperor Francis Joseph wās exceedingly ill-informed, and yet 
he, more than anyone else, would have had the right to be 
called ‘‘ Austria-Hungary ”! Madame Du Barry, when she 
wanted to amuse Louis XV with her tricks, called him 
“ Franca”; she was a lady of wit. Are then those historians 
wits who write that in the summer of 1914 “‘ Austria-Hungary ”’ 
provoked the world war, because a poor old man, weak, and 
surrounded by a band of unscrupulous criminals, signed an 
ultimatum, believing that he embodied in himself ‘the conscious 
and united will of 51,000,000 ‘* subjects ” ? 

One should never confuse by ambiguity of expression the 
initiative of the “ Rulers,” who in every country hold the mono- 
poly of discussion and execution, with the action, or rather the 
inaction of the peoples governed, who in general are the passive 
material of foreign ‘politics, and in a large, though a lesser 
degree, of home politics also. And whenever it is possible among 
the “ Rulers” of a country to determine the individual part 
played by the Sovereign, the Ministers, the Ambassadors, those 
who were really responsible, it is the names of men that should 
be used, never the names of countries. And even when it is not 
possible to give the names of the persons concerned, at least one 


e should state from what group of the political class spring in 


ce 


each case the so-called ‘‘currents of public opinion.” The 
collective terms, ‘‘ France,” “ Italy,” ‘‘ Germany,” etc., should 
be used only when the entire peoples are called upon to pay with 
their money and with their blood for the diplomatic initiative of 
their “ Rulers.” This obligation of methodical precision in the 
exact designation of political groups and individuals increases in 
no small measure the work of historical research and the difficul- 
ties of literary expression. But the greater labour is repaid by 
the gain of keeping ‘one’s own mind clear and free from the 
turbid clouds of pseudo-concepts and ambiguities. 

Say to a German that Prince Bismarck, in concealing from the 
Austrian and Italian Governments the treaty of counter-security 
he had concluded with the Russian Government in 1887, acted 
disloyally towards the two allied governments, and the German 
will readily agree with you. But say to him that in 1887 
“ Germany ’’ was disloyal, he will consides his own country to 
be unjustly insulted, and will begin instinctively to seek argu- 
‘ments and quibbles to vindicate the loyalty of Germany, whereas 
eat that moment it should be Prince Bismarck of whose offence 
Gérmany knew nothing at all. ° 
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The discussions on what are known zs the responsibilities of 
the world-war would be simplified and clarified if the disputants, 
day by day, hour by hour, minute by minute, referred to the 
individual Sovereigns, Ministers, Ambassadors, Chiefs of Staff, 
and the officials behind the scenes, each of whom was the author 
of his acts, instead of confusing and piling en bloc all the 
Separate actions of all these differerit irdividuals on inexistent 
clay figures which have received the names of “ Germany,” 
“ Russia,” “ France,” etc. It is true that if all undertook not to 
discuss the responsibilities of “ Germany ” and “ France,” but 
of Wilhelm II and Company and of Poincaré and Company, a 
great many propaganda manceuvres would no longer be possible. 
The French diplomats and nationalists could no longer bourrer 
les crânes with talk of the responsibility of “ Germany,” that is, 
of the entire German people (though it must be acknowledged 
that the great majority of the German people were responsible 
in not having opposed the war but heving accepted it with 
enthusiasm from the beginning, believiag it would be easily 
settled and profitable, and deeming themselves attacked by 
“ Russia ”); nor would they find it easy to conceal behind the 
undeniable desire for peace which in 1914 inspired the huge 
majority of the French people, the responsibility falling on 
Poincaré and Company and the nationalist clique to which they 
belonged for not having done all they could and should to hold 
in check those personages of the Russian Court and Genera 
Staff who thought it good fortune to be drawn into the war by 
- the Austro-Hungarian and German Governments. In the same 
way the German diplomats and nationalists could not by their 
propaganda deflect the discussions on the manifest criminal 
responsibilities of Wilhelm II and Company to throw all their 
force into denying the responsibility of “ Germany,” that is, of 
the German people; nor could they transer to “ France,” that 
is, to the French people, the personal responsibilities of Poincaré 
and Company. For all these motives we foresee that the German 
and French diplomats and propagandists will always continue 
speaking of “ Germany ” and “ France,” and never of Wilhelm II 
and Company and of Poincaré and Company. eo 

But those who are not paid as propagandists or diplomats 
should consider it a debt of honour to shrink from using terms 
that confuse the responsibilities of the governed peoples with 
those of the governing cliques. It is not a pedantic question of 
wording, but one of*mental clarity and mcral loyalty. 

G. SALVEMINI. , 


ARABIA AND ISLAM. 
O the superficial observer it might appear that the sudden 
flare in Arabia of the Wahhabis (of which I wrote in THE 
CONTEMPORARY Review of April) had dismally petered out, 
that the much advertised and alternately welcomed and feared 
regeneration of Islam was but a false boast, that, in fact, these 
desert Arabs from Nejd, disappointed of reaching the richer lands 
of Iraq and Transjordan, had folded their tents and silently stolen 
away. And, indeed, it is not possible to perceive much change 
since the beginning of 1925 in the local scheme of Arabian 
affairs. That part of the Hejaz which Sultan Ibn Saoud and his 
Ikhwan had captured from the Hashimite family in the first’ few 
months of their invasion remained in their hands; but little more. In 
the seaport of Jeddah, King Ali of the Hejaz still maintains a pre- 
carious existence, appealing at intervals to the civilised nations 
of the West and to other Moslem peoples to come to rescue his 
land from the hand of the defaming and defiling Nejdis; and, 
despite many premature reports, Medina has only recently suc- 
cumbed to the blandishments of the Wahhabis. For some reason, 
doubtless a good one, Sultan Ibn Saoud stayed his hand against 
Jeddah and Medina. No one questioned his ability to take 
either place or both places, and the cause of his easing-up is not 
clear. The fact remains that the Hashimite banner, though torn 
to shreds, is still flying. 


se It would be a mistake, however, to assume that this local stag- 


nation in Arabia signifies a stalemate between Sultan Ibn Saoud 
and King Ali. Although the Hashimite representatives whistle 
as loudly as they can to keep up their courage (the farther away 
from the scene of hostilities the fiercer becomes their shriek), it is 
actually the ruler of Nejd who all the time can call the tune. It 
was under his auspices that the 1925 pilgrimage to Mecca was 
held; and it is under his auspices that a new attempt is now being 
made to solve the question of the Caliphate. No; whatever hopes 
the Hejazis may have of tasting again the delights of Taif and of 
practising their immemorial extortions at Mecca must by this 
time have become very thin. 

The situation has crystallised sufficiently, at any rate, for one 
or two facts to emerge clearly. That Ibn Saoud is undisputed 
master of the Arabian Peninsula admits of no doubt whatever. 
There are those, it is true, who claim for Imam Yehia of the Yemen 
an equal position, but, in consideration of the fact that that very 
able ruler has not even yet resolved his quarfel with the Idrisi of 
Asir, the claim would appear to be a little fantastic. Certainly 
an interesting situation might develop if the Yemen were to become 
involved with the Nejd, but such a contingency, though always, 
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possible, has not yet arisen; there is some reason, indeed, to 
suppose that Imam Yehia and Sultan Ibn Saoud are on good 
terms with one another. Recognition of Ibn Saoud’s power, more- 
over, is proved by two missions which recently visited 
Arabia; first, a British mission under Sir Gilbert Clayton, to 
discuss the question of boundaries between Nejd and Transjordan, 
and, secondly, the missions from Egypt and from India which 
have gone to Mecca or to Riyadh to cons:der the future governance’ 
of the Moslem Holy Places and, probably; of the Caliphate as well. 

The first mission had, .of course, a purely political aim. This was 
not the first attempt to have been made by the chief, Mandatory 
Power in the Middle East, to arrange with the ruler of Nejd a 
permanent frontier between his domains and the domains in which 
sons of his hated rival, ex-King Hussein, are, as it appeared to him, 
propped up by Christian arms and mon2y. At the Koweit Con- 
ference (December, 1923—April, 1924) a very patient endeavour. 
was made. to delimit Nejd, the Hejaz, Iraq, and Transjordan 
respectively, but it was completely nullified, on the one hand by 
the refusal of the Hejaz to send delegates, and on the other, by the 
irresolute, possibly insincere, handling of the question by the 
Nejd representatives.“ But last October all mention of the Hejaz 
was omitted, the obvious implication being that the Hejaz 
is no longer Britain’s concern, as, indeed, was proved -by the in- 
difference of this country to Hejazi feelings when she seized the 
port of Akaba and thé railway. station of Maan and incorporated 
them into thé State of Transjordan. Upon the- results of this? 
mission it is too early to write precisely, but it is already known that 
Ibn Saoud’s statesmanship in conference was equal to his obvious 
desire to make permanent the confines of his own State, so that it 
may be handed intact on to.his son. i í 

The other mission, the purely Moslem mission, was, ostensibly 
at any rate, wholly religious in character. Very little is known of 
its terms of reference, or of its composit‘on. It may or’ may-not 
achieve things momentous to the world of Islam. But if it does 
succeed in imposing upon the Moslem world an ‘authoritative 
statement upon the question of the Caliphate and upon the future 
direction of the Holy Places, then Ibn Saoud may well go down 
to history as one of the greatest of all men in Islam. For it is 
incredible that, if any view should decidedly prevail, his view 
should not prevail. Commissions in Islemic countries are always 
unanimous, because if ‘unanimity -is no at first secured, it has 
generally been.the practice of the ruler under whose auspices the 
Commission is sitting, by whatever means he choose, often tradi- 
tional but sometimes original, to reduce the number of members 


until unanimity is reached ! 


. 
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But it need not be supposed that Ibn Saoud has but to utter his 
opinion upon the Caliphate question and upon the direction of the 
Holy Places for the rest of Islam gratefully to accept it. Islam, it 
is true, is grievously divided against itself, though not so frag- 
mentarily as is Christendom, and it might perhaps be thought that 
great leadership is precisely the thing that would reunite it. A 
new or a renewed inspiration: is it not the crying need of almost 
the whole world to-day? Just as there are in Europe those who 
think that only by a return to the Faith shall Christendom be 
saved, so in Islam there are those who believe that only by a 
return to first principles (which the Wahhabis claim to practise 
in their entirety) and to the simple faith of the desert in which 
the Prophet was born and died, can the Mohammedan world be 
saved. Now is there in Sultan Ibn Saoud such a saviour? At 
once comes the counter-question : are not his antecedents too sus- 
pect? Islam has not yet forgotten the thrill of disgust and of horror 
with which the Wahhabis of the last century ruthlessly shot it 
through, and even in this more enlightened time they are ready 
to credit the worst of Ibn Saoud’s Ikhwan. The rumour went out 
a few months ago that Medina, a pilgrimage to which town all 
Moslems but the Wahhabis regard as a highly meritorious act, 
had been damaged by the gunfire of the warriors of Nejd, and that, 
in particular, the tombs of the Prophet Mohammed and of his 
uncle, Hamza, had been disturbed. It was a false rumour, as 

» many of the more civilised Moslems had guessed it to be. But 
What was its effect? In India, where for a time the Ali brothers, 
who warmly support the cause of the Wahhabis, had appeared 
to speak in the voice of Moslem India, savage attacks were made 
upon those who venerated the name of Ibn Saoud, and both peace- 
ful and violent scenes of protest indicated the intensity of feeling 
against those who had thus dared to violate Medina. In Persia, 
a whole day’s mourning was ordered by the Teheran Government; 
and observed. And in Shiah Iraq, particularly in Basra, pro- 
cessions of protest were organised against Ibn Saoud’s reported 
acts on Medina. Only King Fuad of Egypt had the common- 
sense to ask the ruler of Nejd himself whether these rumours of 
sacrilege done to Medina were true; and he received in due course 
a complete denial. The rapidly conceived indignation against the 
Wahhabis seems, however, to have been confined for the most part 
to the Shiah section of Islam: one did not, at any rate, hear of any 
meetings of protest in Egypt or in Turkey. But this manifestation 
of the existence of the vivid recollection of the Wahhabis’ treatment 
of Medina in 1810 and its implied repudiation of the doctrines of the 
dtsert Nejdis was considerable and ‘‘significant of much.” 
e Yet in spite of this apparent resentment at Wahhabi domina- 
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tion in Arabia, and of the resemblance of present Islamic feeling 
towards Nejd with that obtaining a little more than.a century ago, 
it would be premature to assert that the revival of Moslem Puri- 
tanism must share the barren end of its predecessors. And this 
for more than one reason. First, the V/ahhabi revival to-day is 
being conducted by a man of quite extraordinary ability, a man 
who, for all his burning faith and belief in the correctness of 
strictly Puritan doctrines and practices, has his ear far closer to 
the ground of Islam than had his illustrious ancestors, who 
trampled mercilessly and, indeed, contemptuously on the dearest 
sentiments of other and laxer Moslems. Ibn Saoud knows very 
well how far he may and how far he may not go in impressing 
Wahhabi doctrines upon other Moslems, and although it is highly 
probable that nothing would please his Ikhwan better than to 
swarm into Medina and'to desecrate what they consider to be the 
idolatrous tomb of the Prophet, that is not his plan. He has 
far other aims for the exploitation of his victories: he means to 
unite Arabia, politically and‘religiously. In other words, his is 
a constructive, not, as were the campaigns of his ancestors, merely 
a wrecking movement. Again, there is not at this time any 
Moslem leader who could conceivably take up arms against him, 
as Mohammed Ali took up arms against and defeated his pre- 
decessor a century ago. .-To call on King Fuad of Egypt to rid 
Arabia of the Wahhabis, as King Ali of the Hejaz did a short 
time ago, is only to emphasise the utter absence in Islam of a 
military leader who would undertake a campaign .against tlie 
Wahhabis. Mustapha Kemal Pasha of Turkey? Riza Khan of 
Persia? The Ameer Amanullah of Afghanistan? One has but 
to mention the names of these men, and to recall the tasks: that 
they have in hand, to realise how literally Sultan Ibn Saoud is with- 
out a peer in Islam. Further, the'state oi Islam: in this twentieth 
century is a vastly different thing from what it was in the nine- 
teenth century, for now it is divided into two distinct camps: the 
reactionary and the materialistic. The reactionary has consider- 
able sympathy with the Wahhabis, anc no materialistic Power 
is going to waste itself upon the sands of Central ‘Arabia. 

Sultan Ibn Saoud is; therefore, more oz less in an unchallenge- 
able position in Arabia to do what he th:nks best for Islam. His 
control of the southern Hejaz.is unasszilable, his sway from 
the Persian Gulf to Red Sea still undisputed. He has time on 
his side, and the practical certainty of ron-interference with his 
schemes. The virtues of Wahhabism, then, apart from their local 


application in the rigours of the Centra. Arabian Desert, stand - 


or fall by him: his opportunity is urique. Is there that in 
Wahhabism which can regenerate Islam, bind again its loosening 
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walls, and redirect its wayward paths? Can those who worship 
in the barrenness of the Nejd bring to those who more comfortably 
turn to Mecca from the banks of the Nile, the Euphrates, and the 
Ganges, a revivifying, a reuniting force? 

It is difficult to say. Historical argument would seem to indi- 
cate the negative; history has dealt hardly with Puritan systems 
* on the whole. More than once Islam has been overrun by these 

literal systems of worship, and as often has repelled the onslaught. 
More than once the Hejaz has succumbed to the invader, yet time 
has brought relief. Is it, then, a fact that Wahhabism is but a 
product of the desert which gave it birth, capable of no general 
reproduction outside that desert? One hesitates to give a decided 
affirmative, even though a negative answer depends upon some 
uncertain hypotheses. But these hypothetical conditions are worth 
a brief examination. For instance, Ibn Saoud at the moment holds 
Mecca and some of the routes to Mecca. One pilgrimage has 
already been held under his régime. Of its conduct there has as 
yet been published no reliable information, though the inevitable 
propaganda respectively decrying it and acclaiming it has been 
foisted upon a world greedy for news. But what if the Holy 
Places were sincerely put into commission? And what if each 
hajji (pilgrim) were impressed with the force and the significance 
of Wahhabi practice? Is it not possible that Nejd might be found 
in a few years’ time to be occupying the place that Ottoman 
' Turkey once occupied, and that Republican Turkey subsequently 
&€ploited and abandoned? Turkey was formerly revered both 
because she was the chief independent Moslem State and because 
she held the key to the Holy Places. Now Nejd is an independent 
State, and also holds the key to Mecca. Is it not probable that 
some of the reverence which was formerly paid to the Ottomans 
may be transferred to the Sultans of Riyadh ? 

Immediately another question prefers itself: But is Islam ready 
to return to first principles? Is not the tendency in Islam, in 
fact, all the other way? Again generalisation is difficult. It may 
be that Riyadh and the Al Azhar University are less powerful 
than Angora and Cairo; it may be that a real imitation of the 
West, though seemingly incompatible with the plain dictates of 
the Quran, is the unswerving aim of the more “modern ” 
Moslem States. Even so, there are about 250,000,000 Moslems 
in the world, of whom those residing in “‘ advanced ” countries 
constitute numerically an insignificant portion. One is apt to 
regard that Islam which provides good “ copy ”? for European 
newspapers as the only, or the real Islam. But apart from those 
Méslems who every day appear to be discarding some burden that 
their ancestors bore for cgnturies, there are, for example, the 


_— 
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Javanese, on whom some observers have built hopes of a renas- 
cence. of Islam; there are the increasing millions between East 
and West Africa, as yet but little touched by civilisation except in 
so far as Great Britain facilitates their. making of the pilgrimage 
to Mecca; there are the millions of devout Moslems in Chinese 
and Russian Turkestan—in fact, there are yet millions in Islam 
almost as unsusceptible to Western influence as are the Wahkabis - 
themselves. In such ‘people it is by no means inconceivable that 
Ibn Saoud, by giving a Puritan tinge to the Haj, would be able 
to sow the seeds of a’ return to the-simple faith of the desert, 
. eschewing the abominations of modernity. and the luxuries of 
-more favoured climes: For that, without question, is what the 
ruler of Nejd is about: tó restore to the original home of Islam. 
the authority given to it by the Prophet himself: to put the clock 
of Islam back by over.a thousand years. In ‘the Sultan’s view, the 
taking of the Caliphate outside Arabia seems to have been the 
cause of most of thé-woes of Islam. The Peninsula is, and should 
be, the font of-all true Mohammedan thought. Arabia for Islam, 
and Islam for Arabia: that is the slogan of the Wahhabis. 

That this is retrogression ‘is indisputable ; but that the putting 
back of the hands of the clock is possible is also certain. Nor is 
it only Islam that should be concerned by the resolute attempt to 
destroy the illusion of political power in the Caliphate which the 
Ottomans so sedulously: fosteréd and-to reinvest the Caliphate with 
the spiritual atmosphere’ that can be found in the purest form only: 
in Arabia. There are lessons in the Wahhabi movement for fr 
would-be rival of Islam in the Middle East—Christianity. 

On all sides it is being’ said that Islam is at the parting of the 
ways. One rather suspects that it very..often has been—cross- 
roads are phenomena’ that are ubiquitous in the eyes of historians, 
and not seldom it is neither to right nof-to left nor straight-on that 
the object of the historian’s examination has turned or continued. 
But quite patently it is. the conviction. of many Christian students 
of Islam that the present moment gives an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity-for the substitution of Christianity for Islam. Missionaries 
are devoting scores of books, some most able, some a, little fan- 
tastic, to this very subject. But is not their opportunity—the 
opportunity of conversion—an équal opportunity for the Wahhabis 
of reversion? So far Wahhabism has been but an ebullient factor 
` in the history of Islam, but if political sagacity is added by Ibn 
Saoud to the fierce and unceasing fervour of his tribesmen, it may 
not only consetveea steady inward glow, but, through the agency 
of the pilgrimage, attain-to a radiating heat—in other words, to a 
eonaHyine | of Islam against the sources that now seek to assail it. 

. - í KENNETH WILLIAMS’ 


THE CRISIS IN WIRELESS. 


AVE we reached the limits of the power of ‘‘ Wireless ” 
H as an influence over our national life? Or are we only on 

the verge of a new development which will profoundly 
affect the whole position of the Press and the Platform? These 
- are the questions raised by the proceedings of the Broadcasting 
Committee, and the near approach of the revision of the famous 
Post Office Agreement of 1922. ‘“‘ Wireless” in Great Britain 
has been working under that agreement now for three years. In 
many ways the Concordat has proved of supreme advantage. By 
conferring a monopoly it has saved us from the confusion and 
anarchy which have dogged the whole development of “ Wire- 
less’? in the United States. By limiting the dividend for the 
manufacturing members to seven ‘and a half per cent., it has saved 
the public from undue exploitation and encouraged new develop- 
ments all the time. The Agreement has, in fact, permitted to arise 
a living fabric of vital power, ordered by the discipline of the 
public good, and energised by the untiring variety and adapta- 
bility of really first-class private enterprise. 

Yet all the time British ‘‘ Wireless” is in chains: and the time 
has now come to consider whether those chains must continue to 
be worn. Look at the 1922 understanding with the Press. Good 
feeling on both sides, working through Committees, has enabled 
it to work harmoniously. But the question now is—what of the 
Btitish Public? How do they fare under present arrangements? 
For that must be the governing consideration of Parliament when 
they overhaul the whole understanding at the end of this year 
(1926). - 

Relaxations in the strictness of the Postmaster-General’s rules 
have revealed to the world from time to time the immensity of this 
new power as a mode of informing or inspiring a nation. At the 
last General Election (1924) the three political leaders were per- 
mitted to address the public on the “ Wireless.” Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin atone of those leaders exercised the imagination to realise 
the magic of this new disembodied Ariel, swift as wingless 
thought, but clear and penetrating as personal conversation. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Asquith (now Lord Oxford and 
Asquith) took it in the stride of their platform exercises: and 
missed the meaning of ‘‘ Wireless.” For it is not an accessory to 
the platform. It is a substitute, and in many ways an improve- 
ment. Not only can the ‘‘ Wireless ” speakers,reach a far larger 
audience without the infinite weariness of “‘ lightning ” travel, but 
thé audiences can hear more clearly, sit more at ease, and apply a 
more judicial mind than either through the Platform or the Press. 
No wonder, therefore, that the Press insisted in 1922 that 
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-“ Wireless ” should be placed under some restrictions. What lare 
those restrictions ? 

The Broadcasting Company, having a monopoly, is not at 
present permitted to form a news service of its own. It can 
publish only the news which it can purchase from the News 
Agencies, like any newspaper: and must not begin to publishjtill 
7 p.m., adding a second service at 10 p.m. Suppose—which i 
Heaven forbid !—a member of the British Broadcasting Stafi at 





Savoy, Hill.saw a Prime Minister killed by a bomb in Pall Mall 


at 5 p.m., the British Broadcasting Company could not publish! the 
news, but could only broadcast what the News Agencies sold them 
at 7 p-m. On November 21st the “ Wireless ” heard of Quéen 
Alexandra’s death at 5.30 p.m., but could not let the world know. 

That is the chief restriction on the distribution of news, apart 





‘from the entire prohibition of advertising through the ‘ “Wire- 


less,” which will be highly commended by those who have 
experienced the devastating effects of ‘‘ Wireless ” advertising) i in 
the United States, and the complete cutting out of all betting 
news, which is an unmitigated blessing to ‘‘ Wireless.” But ido 
not underrate this governing limitation of ‘‘ Wireless” news.|! It 
means that in order to safeguard our evening Press, listeners||on 
the ‘‘ Wireless” between the hours of 5—7 p.m. have to putjjup 
with an inordinate space and time of :nfant prattle, out of|lall 
proportion to the claims of our child population. Through those 
afternoon hours the Super-Giant ‘‘ Wireless ” lies powerless : Re 
new Fifth Estate gagged by the old Fourth. 

So much for News. ‘Now for Views. “ Wireless ” under he 
present agreement is not only debarred from expressing its own . 
views about matters political or religious, but it is carefully |re- 
stricted in regard to the views it may transmit. Those of us who 


have spoken through ° ‘ Wireless ’’ know the care with which this 
new censorship’ is exercised: the revision of our manuscript 





speeches: the meticulous elision of all >artisan expressions. || It 


is a good discipline. Perhaps—the thought comes !-—we have 
here the appointed discipline for a nation that has steeped itself 
in partisan passions for two whole centuries. The British race 
may not unprofitably enjoy a brief armistice. But the present 
pigments are too weak. The ‘‘ Wireless ” is practically debarfed 
from all serious public'debate of the many grave problems that 
perplex our age—political, social, religious and moral. That is a- 
veto which camnot be perpetuated. 

Party politics are playing so little part in our modern life that 
‘< Wireless ” will possibly be wiser to agree to continued aloof- 
ness. Nor do I imagine that ‘‘ Wireless ” would gain much by 
broadcasting Parliamentary debates—instead of the present sum- 
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maries—unless they were given very arbitrary powers of selection. 
Those are fields on which the Press will always defeat “‘ Wireless.” 
The limits of time for “ Wireless” are easily beaten by the 
expansion of space in the newspaper. Neither can cover the whole 
field. My vision of the future is that they should become closer 
allies, with ‘‘ Wireless” unchained for its proper tasks. At 
* present “Wireless,” cut off from its rightful outlets, is being 
driven into channels where it cannot flow freely. It is a question of 
“ Eye or Ear.” There are sides of life, such as the drama or the 
opera, where the eye is essential. I see no profit in these attempts 
to produce dramas of the unseen. Few things have been more 
remarkable than our Broadcasters’ mastery of the transmission of 
orchestral music, now organised through their own orchestras in 
their own scientifically muffled studios. There the ear is victorious. 
But the direct transmission of opera and theatre has proved a 
dreary failure; for in all such displays the partnership of the eye 
is essential. Song, 100, still hovers on the borderland of eye and 
ear. 

Human speech, on the other hand, has proved on the “ Wire- 
less” far more potent than prophets foresaw. We have 
exaggerated the importance of our visible presences, and the 
influence of our smiling faces. 

In his evidence before the Broadcasting Committee, Mr. J.C. W. 
Reith, the very remarkable young man who, as managing director 
of the British Broadcasting Company, has done so much to develop 
afid control the present system, has clearly emphasised the lessons 
of his three years’ directorship. His first discovery has been the 
absolute necessity of unity of control. The result is that now, 
into one little room on Savoy Hill, there are crowded all the lights 
and switches which direct all the stations throughout the United 
Kingdom. There is no other way—except chaos. Criticisms 
abound. Everyone wants to choose his own station. Everyone 
desires his'own style and subject. But anyone who listened, say, 
on St. Andrew’s Night (November 3oth last) to the beautifully 
controlled Scotch concert, with its bagpipes from Glasgow and its 
part songs from Dundee, ending up with Mr. Baldwin’s speech in 
London, will have grasped the advantages of a supreme selective 
authority to harmonise and discipline our wandering attention. 
Unity of control holds the field. 

The other point on which Mr. Reith insists with equal earnestness 
is the importance of keeping up the tone. It is useless to prattle 
about “ high-brow ”’ and “ low-brow ’’—the claims of the angels 
and the monkeys. Like Mr. Disraeli at Oxford on a famous occa- 
sioh, Mr. Reith is ‘‘ on the side of the angels.’ We have seen 
what has happened to the “‘ moving picture.” The “ moving 
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voice ” is infinitely more powerful than the moving picture. 
The word to which someten millions of people may nightly listen 
cannot be a neutral in this matter. When the test comes, all decent 
citizens should rally to the support-of.the Broadcasting Company 
in keeping up the standard of the songs, speeches and plays which 
penetrate into so many myriads of homes. They carry with them, 
always remember, the signet of the State and the cachet ofljour 
common social authority. 
The broadening of thé scope of ‘‘ Wireless” will make it easier 
to sustain the tone. For we must réem2mber that triviality is no 
real alternative to laxity. The broadening and deepening of|the 
interests covered ; the widening of the area}; all these things will be 
the only real antiseptics. Otherwise tlie tone will surely “ sag,” 
and, as in the theatre, so onthe Ether, silliness will be always 
the first step to. coarseness. For we heve here a new power that 
possesses infinite strength either for good or for evil ; unmeasured 
possibilities of human elevation or debasement. 
_ Fleet Street is naturally a little anxicus about the future o i| this 
new Big Brother. The Stréet of Adventure looks askance on|this 
new adventurer—its terrible directness, the measureless swif ness 
of its powers of tfansmission, the remorseless accuracy of its 
record. The first panic has indeed passed: and the check! ad- 
ministered in 1922 has given the Press time to breathe. - That is 
simply because the little Committee, with its Press majority,| that 
meets once a month and decides what news is to be meted into our 
homes, is at present master of the situation. But this cannot go on. 
Mrs. Partington’s mop could n not keep out the Atlantic. It certainly 
cannot keep out “ Wireless.” ` - Sit in Some remote farmhouse on 
the Fens to-day : and the news you receive even now will make the 
newspaper, when it reaches you a day leté, seem vain and unprofit- 
able. Along this line, the Press is marching to defeat, and already 
there is a check in that development of the evening Press which was. 
the most. remarkable pre-wireless advance of the newspaper. 
Abolish the limits’of time: allow ‘‘ Wireless ” to organise a news 
service of its own—and where will the Press be? 
Broadcast reception has already become almost universal. in a 
few years receivers will be installed in all new houses as part of the 
normal permanent equipment. The hakit of reading will gradually 
give way to the habit of listening. * As this process evolves, the 
demand for extended facilities for broadcasting will inevitably i in- 
crease. Already the new generation of listeners knocks at the’ 
door. The present limitations cannot be sustained. 
It is clear that “ Wireless ” could not bear the whole burdén of 
informing and instructing the public. Time alone forbids. || If is 
not a case, therefore, for inevitable waz between the Press and the 
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Ether. The ear and the eye must learn to co-operate—to adjust 
their differences. Toleration, co-operation and the spirit of public 
service, may bridge the gulf. But the Press must look forward 
to relaxing its veto, if only to avoid a sudden abolition. There 
must be more give and take. The public will demand with increas- 
ing fervour that they should get the skeleton of their news at any 
time in the day redhot through the “ Wireless.” But it will still 
remain for the Press to amplify the news, to give it freshness of 
colour and adéquate presentation. The Press will still retain the 
whole function of description; and photography, for the moment, 
remains to them sacrosanct. There are many ways in which co- 
operation can be extended under the present Agreement. But the 
Press will be wise if it meets the trouble half way, and begins 
already to think out seriously the whole problem of a more reason- 
able day-to-day alliance between the written and the spoken word. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 
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THE PAPAL SEE AND WORLD PEACE. 


F future world-war is to be avoided, how is that end to be 
I attained? By strengthening, both in itself and in ‘its exterior 
influence, the League of Nations; by developing the idea of 
“ the unity of civilisation ’’; and by utilising every moral agency 
which can help, even indirectly, in the work of world-peace. p 
One institution there is whose part—if (as who will question ?) 
it is to have one—in the future peace-politics'of the world, it is 
useful to study impartially more than commonly is done. The 
history of the Papacy is age-long, both in the political sphere and 
in the religious. What can be its part in organising world-peace ? 
Its influence in the past, when Western Europe was a religious 
unity, is a matter of history. That influ2nce was largely due to 
the very fact of the prevailing unity in creed.’ That unity was pre- 
judiced by the Great Schism of 1378—1418, and was shattered by 
the Reformation and the.rise of the modern secular conception of , ` 
. States. Naturally, therefore, an entirely different problem had to 
be considered in the. days when (notwithstanding incidental 
quarrels) the Papal authority was theoretically accepted by all, 
from the problem existing now, when a majority of States reject 
that authority. z A i 
_ Statesmen,. however, deal primarily in facts rather: than in 
abstract logic. One clear fact is that the Papacy is a very con- 
siderable international influence. That influence was excluded 
from the Hague Conferences and from the peace-negotiations afte ` 
the late war. During the progress of that struggle, its appeals 
for cessation of hostilities were ineffectual: indeed, Britain point- 
edly ignored the peace-note of 1917. We shall come later to con- 
sider the logic of the Papal relation to international politics. First, 
however, some observations on the actual working of its influence. 
The diplomacy of the Vatican is, of course, governed by its. whole 
position, its religious claims, its temporal position and aspirations, 
the circumstances of its.adherents in all cocntries. As to its claims, 
these, as affecting States, could not be better summed up than by. 
Leo XIII in his encyclical Arcanum Divine (February, 1880) : 
“ The Founder of the Church, Jesus Christ, willed her sacred power | 
to be distinct from the civil power, ang each of these powers to be 
free and unfettered-in its.own spherg® with this condition, how- 
ever (a condition good for both, and beneficial to mankind), that 
union and agreement exist between both powers, and that the secu- 
lar power should happily:and becomingly depend on the religious 
power in those questions which are of mutual right and authority.” 
The implications of this are obvious: they are the usual Catholic’ 
doctrine of the superiority, in the last rescrt, of Church over State. . 
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As to the Papal temporal position, we have a very complicated 
problem indeed. The Popes, of course, have never formally abro- 
gated their claim to the old States of the Church. They assert 
with emphasis, in any case, that clear sovereign independence is 
essential to the proper discharge of their religious office. Natur- 
ally, these facts must have bearings on actual policy, though those 
bearings are sometimes more obvious, sometimes less, according 
to circumstances. In Leo XIII’s days they were very visible 
indeed. They may be less so now; but the problem is still in 
existence. No student has his subject in correct focus if, in con- 
sidering the Pontificate, he does not allow fully for this factor. 

As to the circumstances of Catholics in different lands, the Pope, 
as common head of a Church universal in its mission, naturally 
must take a universal view. Catholics in the United States, 
in Britain, in France, in Spain, in Italy, in Eastern Europe, and 
in pagan and other “f missionary lands,” are very variously placed. 
In the United States they participate in a constitution framed on 
the rights of man to be “ free and equal,” and on the principle of 
credal liberty. In Britain they live in deeply (however vaguely 
and divisively) Protestant surroundings. In Spain the conditions 
(after allowing for indifference and free thought) are those of aris- 
tocratic, Catholic dominance. In Italy, traditional national Catho- 
licism meets us on all hands, but the political problem is such as 
exists nowhere else ; for there is the unsolved ‘‘ Roman question.” 
In short, the Popes, as heads of a Church numbering members in 
atl lands, have to take into consideration factors which contradict 
one another. If they ‘‘ cancelled out’’ it would be simpler; but 
the factors do no such thing! They are contradictory, and at the 
game time actively operative, each in its own country. 

A clear line of political teaching, save in a very general way, 
therefore is not to be expected from the Vatican. Even when 
some such teaching seems to have been given, different interpre- 
ters, belonging to various countries or parties, exercise their in- 
genuity to explain it in very diverse senses. During the 
late war, for example, Benedict XV appealed constantly 
for peace, and even committed himself to a series of con- 
crete suggestions as to terms (August, 1917). His war-acts, how- 
ever, were looked upon by many in England as pro-German; by 
many in Germany as pro-Allied; by many everywhere as mere 
time-serving; and, by calmer minds, as efforts to promote a just 
peace. In very few cases did anyone think there was any obliga- 
tion to obey him. It was “ politics’! Again, in regard to 
Socialism. The encyclicals and other utterances of Gregory XVI, 
Pius IX, Leo XIII, etc., are on record. One party of interpreters, 
hewever, says they render it impossible for any Catholic to be a 
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Socialist. Another party, however, says that such a verdict comes 
of not going deep enough; that we must: not take the Socialism 
encyclicals by themselves, but in conjunction with such documents 
as the Syllabus of 1864; that, if we take the Syllabus in a narrow 
sense, then Catholics are opposed to modern civilisation ;- and, 
finally, that if one document must be read in a broad sense, so 
may the others—so that Catholics may be Socialists after all. Here * 
we have apparently clear documents Eeing so read by different 
students as to mean totally different things ; and yet littera scripta 
manet! The cause of all this, of course, is “ politics’! 

When, therefore, it is expected, wkether by -Catholics or by 
others, that the Pope shall ‘‘ make clearly known to. the world 
the definite ways in which peace and justice may be applied inter- 
nationally,” then such aspirants must béar in mind that only in 
the most general way ‘may an answer be looked for, and that, if and 
when it comes, its terms will be explained differently by different 
interpreters, especially when it-is a matter of applying them to 
concrete cases in which they are interested. In the eyes of the 
more sanguine, the Infallibility decree of 1870 was to dissipate all 
doubts. Atthis very moment, however. it is not a settled question 
as to whether even so important and exclusively theological an 
utterance as the Bull Apostolice Sedis (condemning Anglican 
‘ordinations) was infallible or not. If, then, such differences ard 
possible in a purely sacerdotal problem, what is to be expected 
in politics? Asa moral agency, however, the Holy See undoubt- 
edly exercised a very beneficent influence during the late war. 
Putting aside for the moment its strict! ‘ ae. a mative): let 
us glance at its ‘‘ humanitarianism.”’ 

At the end of 1914, the Vatican Bureau of iformiation was set 
up-to deal with correspondence relating to missing soldiers. Sd 
voluminous -did the work become that a special office had to be 
established to undertake it, under the superintendence, in the first 
place, of Mr. Bellamy Storer, ex-Ambassador of the United States 
to Austria. Branches were started at Fribourg, Paderborn, and 
Vienna; and the work done was very great. Again; the Holy 
See was active in promoting the exchanze of prisoners of war unfit 
for military service, in bringing about the exchange or uncon- 
ditional liberation of large numbers of detained civilians : women 
and girls, boys under seventeen, adults over fifty-five, doctors, 
religious ministers, and men unfit for military duty. The con- 
‘servation of the graves of the dead was another work of charity: 
in which the Pope took active part, as he did also in promoting 
Sunday rest for war-prisoners.- In May, 1916, again, the’ Holy 
See directed itself to the matter of the relief of wounded and sick 
prisoners of war. In course of time it had established sevetal 
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thousands of men in hospitality in neutral countries. At about 
that same period of 1916 the Pope took up the matter of relief 
of famine-stricken districts of Poland, and after negotiations much 
alleviation was accomplished. Similar work was done in regard 
to Montenegro and Belgium. During the whole course of the 
war, the Holy See was frequent in donations of money, food, 
* clothing, books, etc., to the concentration camps in invaded terri- 
tories. 

Such statements as the above, of course, are more typical than 
exhaustive. They refer, also, to charitable works only and not to 
the constant diplomatic efforts toward war-cessation. They show 
at once, however, the possibilities of the Papacy as an inter- 
national centre of moral activity. In times of peace those possibili- 
ties are even larger, though in different forms. There are Councils 
of International Relations for bringing Catholics of various 
countries together and making their political influence felt. 
There are various forms of intellectual co-operation; such as the 
Universal Knowledge Foundation of America, the Catholic press, 
and so on. There are the various Catholic Federations. There 
are the Eucharistic Congresses, which, although in theory purely 
devotional, are (perhaps even more so for that reason) potent 
agencies of international Catholic solidarity. Finally there are 
the numerous bureaus, sodalities, and so on, with headquarters 
at Rome. The combined international possibilities of all this 
may in some ways seem greater on paper than they are in practice. 
Not all Catholics are zealous; and, in any case, the factor of 
‘ political freedom of choice ” comes in. At the very least, how- 
ever, the Papacy is able to exert great pressure in many parts of 
the world, and is a moral force to be reckoned with. 

I mentioned, at the beginning of this article, the exclusion of 
the Holy See from the Hague Conferences, peace congress, etc. 
This is a matter needing to be studied in as detached a spirit as 
possible. “As statesmen go more by facts than by theory, it is 
perhaps not surprising that their treatment of the Papacy has been 
wanting iñ logic. They seem to look on the Pope as a sovereign 
and yet not a sovereign. During the war he was theoretically an 
independent sovereign, yet he could not have the German and 
Austrian Ambassadors at the Vatican!—a fact of which the 
anomaly was concealed by formal voluntary acquiescence 
on the part of the Holy See. At present Britain has 
a representative at the Vatican, which, however, has 
none (officially recognised) here. Spain treats the Pope as a 
sovereign in the fullest medizeval sense, while some other countries 
igriore him; and in such lands in some cases he has Apostolic 
Delegates—practically ambassadors for some important purposes, 
but not recognised by the governments. 
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All this is very illogical, but a principle does seem to emerge 
in regard to that other matter, the peace conferences. History can 
explain it for us. The Thirty Years’ War had desolated Europe 
with misery. At last by the Peace of Westphalia it was brought 
toan end. Innocent X was Pope. “On November 2oth, 1648, 
Innocent X published the memorable Bull Zelo domus. Dei, in 
which he declared the Peace of Westphalia to be ‘null and 
‘void. . . .’ and that no one, even if he had promised on oath to 
observe this peace, was bound to keep the oath’? (Dr. Moritz 
Brosch,.Cambridge Modern History, iv, 688). Let us, however, be 
scrupulously fair. Indeed, the more we realise the real mean- 
ing of that Westphalian incident, the’ more accurately we shall 
' be able to estimate our problem of the Papacy and international 
relations. The Peace of Westphalia recognised the new terri- 
torial boundaries which established complete international equality 
between Catholics and Protestants; it abolished the jurisdiction 
of the Catholic bishops in north-west Germany; it extended to 
Calvinists concessions previously made to Lutherans; it sanctioned 
the principle of cujus regio ejus religio; and it expressly ratified, 
as a settled European fact, the schism of great territories from 
Rome. Innocent X could hardly be.2xpected to agree! In 
declaring the engagements void, and in absolving the contractors 
. from their oaths so far as any articles detrimental to the Catholic 
religion were concerned, Innocent,: however, was doing more 
than express dissent. He was asserting the ultimate superiority 
of the ecclesiastical to the civil power, an assertion which, 4% 
we have seen, was maintained by Leo XIII in our own age. 

Here, then, we come to the crux of the matter. You cannot 
really separate the Pope’s temporal influence from his religious 
claims. In dealing with the Pope in s2cular matters, therefore, 
you deal with—the Pope; and the implications of that fact are 
. always present (with all their doctrinal bearings as to Church 
‘and State), even when for the moment hardly visible. 

The Treaty of Westphalia made a definite break between the 
theory of the civil power and that of the ecclesiastical’as repre- 

sented by the Papacy. Even after 1648, however, the Pope 
as ruler of the States of the Church was a secular as well as a 
religious chief; so the break was not so apparent in practice as it 
has been since, after 1870, the Pope seems to the eyes of the world 
(I do not say all this is right or desiratle) to have no real parity 
with other powers. In the eyes of the modern world, then, the 
direct participation, of the Holy See in conferences of States ‘may 
seem to involve insoluble problems of status, jurisdiction, tH®:posi- 
tions of other religious powers, and soon. Many religious people 
may regret it, but to the student of the modern world it doés 
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seem that this is the principle behind it all. In any case, however, 
there remains the potent international moral force of the Church 
of which the Pope is the head: a force of great possibilities in 
regard to international peace, which express themselves in the 
acts of the Catholic citizens of the various countries. 

One development of this force was the meeting at Reading, in 
England, in 1923, of a newly-formed Catholic Council of Inter- 
national Relations. It was inspired largely by ideals akin to 
those of the League of Nations. In August of the present year 
it held a great conference at Oxford. Delegates attended from 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Egypt, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Hun- 
gary, India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Luxemburg, Mexico, Roumania, Switzerland, and the United 
States. As a result of its sessions an important step was taken, 
namely, the adoption of a draft constitution of an International 
Catholic Confederation. That draft is, of course, subject to con- 
firmation by the ecclesiastical authorities of each country con- 
cerned, and of the Pope, before becoming effective. It is need- 
less to point out, however, the great importance of this step 
towards centralised organisation of the Roman Catholic laity of 
all countries. Adverse critics naturally fear that it will be 
a consolidation of the ‘‘ Black International,” and will suggest 
that it may not always be beneficial, but may become a dangerous 
means of internal agitation in the various countries, producing not 
hecessarily peace. Against such fears, however, ‘place the fact 
that the movement originated in a definite Catholic effort for world- 
peace, and that its activities are inspired by the motto, ‘ Christ’s 
Peace in Christ’s Kingdom ” (Pax Christi in Regno Christi). It 
is needless, in any case, to impress upon students of public affairs 
the importance of such a Confederation if it develops according 
to plan. 

J. W. POYNTER. 


TROLLOPE AND IRELAND. 


T would be amusing to form a graph showing the curve of 
I Trollope’s literary reputation. Abovt twenty-five years ago, 
I wrote an article discussing him seriously as one of the most 
important novelists, and superior persons cried out upon me for a 
dealer in paradox. To-day, similar if not the same superior persons 
‘seem disposed to set this good craftsman among the great artists. 
Without discussing that, one may at al! events be sure that no ` 
critic can rate Trollope’s value too highly as a document. He. 
gives, as no one else did, the normal England of his time. But 
he ranks also as a capital document for the social history of Ireland. 
-He was an Englishman, English <s John Bull; and an 
Englishman’s observations about Ireland must be taken with such 
allowance as should be made for those of a German on Poland. 
But there are Englishmen unsympathetiz by temperament to the 
Irish character; and no Irishman will ever admit that Thackeray’s , 
views on the land which produced Thackeray’s mother-in-law 
have the kind of balance which is necessary for good testimony 
or even for good work. On the other hand, there is a type of 
Englishman who takes to Ireland, like a relapsed teetotaller to 
alcohol. Trollope was this kind. From the first he evidently 
revelled in Ireland. .Red`tape was his detestation through life, 
and it is a commodity that the Irish em>loy sparingly. He had 
been tied up with red tape for seven years.in the English postal 
service, and the job of a surveyor’s clerk in Ireland brought eman-* 
cipation. From London he was launched, of all places in the 
world, to Banagher, in the middle of the vast central bogland. 
Very few Irish people, except its own inhabitants, have ever seen 
Banagher. I, for instance, who have travelled a great deal in my own 
country, only got there once, and then, as Trollope probably did, 
- by canal. It is on the Shannon, at a crossing place, and most of 
` his work, tours of inspection or visits to investigate complaints, - 
took him into Connaught: but a considerable district in his 
charge lay eastward also, through the bagland. Anyhow, Bana- 
gher was as Irish as Irish could be, yet it was not a wilderness. 
There was society. The little town was probably more important 
then than it is now; there is a hotel or large inn there, bearing 
the stamp of the coaching days, a place of some charm, with mul- 
lioned stone windows, rare in- Ireland: and I am very sure that 
Trollope had many a chop, and many a glass of punch there. But 
the essential ,thing ,was that Trollope found himself clerk to a 
surveyor who kept a pack of hounds; and he instantly conformed 
to the custom of the country and bouzht a horse and hunted? 
About one in ten of the Englishmen that take root in Irelands 
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is chiefly concerned with shooting or fishing : the other nine become 
part of Ireland’s freemasonry of horseflesh. Trollope loved a 
horse and a hunt and a race well enough to have a passport to 
the friendliness of a people who, as a rule, ask no better than 
to be friendly with a stranger—if he does not want to do them 
good. Hunting men and hunting women are comparatively free 
‘ from the English propensity to philanthropic demonstrations. A 
man so English as Trollope would have been insufferable in Ire- 
land, but for the happy chance which brought him into associa- 
tion with the Irish in a field where Irishmen admittedly had con- 
siderable competence. There, associating with them through 
a common enjoyment on terms of equal comradeship, he learnt 
to judge them frankly; and he had the happy instinct to make 
his work grow into and out of his play. Wherever he went, he 
went on horseback; and he soon convinced himself that inspec- 
tion was much more satisfactorily conducted if the inspector 
dropped out of the clouds, in hunting kit, on his way to a meet 
or back from a run. I have seen a good deal of Irish official busi- 
ness done, and well done, in the same sort of way, which had 
great merits among a shy and suspicious people who did not and 
could not regard the Government machinery as part of their own 
being, and who, if time were given them to prepare it, always got 
up a story. gA S 

In short, Trollope had the first requisite for understanding 
Ireland: he liked the Irish people, and was more aware of their 
resemblance to what he approved in human beings than of their 
difference from that standard. So, he judged them without exag- 
geration, and found them, as he wrote in 1876: 

“ Goodhumoured, clever—the working classes much more intelli- 
gent than those of England—economical and hospitable. 
Extravagance is not in the nature of an Irishman. He will count 
the shillings in the pound more accurately than an Englishman, 
and will much more certainly get twelve pennyworth from each 
shilling.” (There spoke the grateful heart which knew very well 
that a surVveyor’s clerk could not have hunted in England on four 
hundred a year.) ‘‘ But they are perverse, irrational, and but little 
bound by the love of truth.” 

To that passage from his autobiography should be added these 
opening observations from the first page of Castle Richmond, 
written in 1859, when he was on the point of leaving Ireland : 

‘ That there is a strong feeling against things Irish it is impos- 
sible to deny. Irish servants need not apply; Isish acquaintances 
are treated with limited confidence; Irish cousins are regarded as 
befng decidedly dangerous; and Irish stories are not popular with 
the booksellers. For myself I may say, that if I ought to know 
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anything about any place, I ought to know something about 
Ireland; and I do strongly -protest against the injustice 
of the above conclusions. Irish cousins I have none. 
Irish acquaintances I have by dozers} and Irish friends, also, by 
twos and threes, whom I can love and cherish—almost as well, 
perhaps, as though they have been born in Middlesex. Irish 
servants I have had in my house for years, and never had one that ° 
was faithless, dishonest, or intempefate..I have travelled all over 
Ireland closely as few other men cai have done, and have never 
had my portmanteau robbed or my; Pocket picked. At hotels I 
have seldom locked up my belongings, and my carelessness has 
never been punished. . I doubt whether-as much can be said for 
English inns.” Dae tal 

He was certainly entitled to claim. the right to speak with know- 
ledge. For eighteen years his home and his work had been in 
Ireland. He had married in Ireland, birt not an Irishwoman ; and 
the fact, he says, was somewhat resented in Banagher, so that he 

‘was glad when a transfer took him to-C:onmel. Later he lived in 
Mallow; later still, for eighteen months, in Belfast, and then his 
headquarters were in Dublin. He had travelled every corner of 
the country, had hunted with perhaps a score of packs. He had 
made good his official position, so that he was detailed from Ire- 
land for other duties, in Egypt, in the West Indies, and in Eng- 
land. _Also-he had done some of his vary best work in Ireland : 
The Warden, Barchester Towers and Dr. Thorne were all pub- 
lished before he left that country. But he began on what lay 
nearest to his observation : his first two novels dealt with life in 
Connaught. Three years after they appeared, a scheme for 
extending postal services in country parts caused this rapid sur- 
veyor, who had finished his Irish task, to be detailed to England; 
and so he came to Salisbury and the germ of The Warden was 
conceived. 

There is no question at all that Trollope writing of England is 
incomparably superior to Trollope writing of Ireland. The two 
first novels, whose scéne is laid west of the Shannon, suffer from 
the clumsiness of a beginner: but-Casile Richmond was written 
after Dr. Thorne and Barchester Towers, and actually at the same 
time as Framley Parsonage. I cannot b2tter express the difference 
than by saying that when Trollope wrote of England, he knew 
what to take for granted: when Ireland was his ‘subject, he was 
always labouring to be understood, and ‘to understand. English 
life comes to him easily, carelessly and spontaneously : he creates 
it instinctively. Of Irish scenes he is only the well-informed, 

-attentive, fair but detached observer. The novels which I purpôse 
to examine have no permanent value as works of art. But they 
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do tell us, with certain well-defined limitations, what Ireland was 
like at a period of its history of which little is known. They are 
not to be called photographic, for they are the record of a tempera- 
ment. They tell us what a very honest and able stranger saw in 
a country which grew in a sense intimately familiar to him, yet in 
a truer sense was only superficially apprehended. He depicted 
- what he saw, at times with great power; he told us very plainly what 
he thought about what he Saw; and both his pictures and his 
judgments have a real interest and importance. This interest and 
importance are immensely enhanced by the fact that Trollope 
was present at the great and tragic change which altered Ireland 
out of knowledge. He knew the country before the famine: he 
knew it ten years later when the population was reduced by nearly 
two millions in eight. The first two of his novels were written 
before the potato crop failed; in the third, scenes of great hunger 
make a background against which the main characters pass. That 
is not all. His last novel, like his first, had an Irish scene: The 
Land Leaguers is unfinished, yet quite enough of it remains to 
illustrate the first phase of the long-drawn-out revolution which 
only ended the other day. Of the revolution itself, there is not 
the least comprehension ; but he gives us an admirable picture of 
the society which the revolution broke up. 

Forty years, roughly speaking, lay between the writing of the 
first of these books and the last, and we have Trollope’s observa- 
tion given before the famine, after the famine, again in 1876 when 
the country was at its quietest, and lastly in the fierce beginnings 
of the land war. 

The first of the four novels, despite its ’prentice handling, is in 
some respects the least unsatisfactory, just because it is least 
hampered by that dualism in Irish life which perhaps explains 
why Irish literature has produced so few good novels. All the 
personages in The MacDermots of Ballycloran are in natural rela- 
tion to each other because they all belong to the same Ireland. 
Ussher, indeed, in a sense the villain of the piece, is a Protestant, 
but he is*a policeman—the true connecting link between the two 
Irelands of last century. All the rest are Catholics; and Trollope, 
because he was an Englishman, had less of the prepossession 
against Catholics than was common among Protestants of his 
class at that time in Ireland. He notes in his autobiography that 
shortly after he came to Banagher he dined with a Roman Catho- 
lic, and was told shortly after by another acquaintance that he 
must “ choose his party ’’; he ‘‘ could not sit at both Protestant 
and Catholic tables.’’ ‘‘ Such a caution,” he adds “ would now 
: (iñ 1876) be impossible in any part of Ireland.” It is very evident 
taat even in 1843 Trollope disregarded it; and though he had no 
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sympathy whatever with' the Catholic outlook on life, he saw 
Catholic Ireland with the eyes of a fair and friendly Englishman. 
Ballycloran House is a sort of counterpart to Castle Rackrent. 
Miss Edgeworth pictured the shambling into decline of one of the 
improvident Anglo-Irish gentry, heirs of the great confiscations. 
MacDermot of Ballycloran was something much rarer than. Sir 
Condy Rackrent—being, as Trollope puts it, “ a true Milesian, 
pious Catholic, and descendant of King Somebody, who had man- 
aged through all the troubles of his poor country to keep a com- 
fortable little portion of his ancestral royalties.” That is 
Trollope’s way of describing what he had undoubtedly met—for 
his invention is everywhere based on obs2rvation—one of the old 
princely families that had retained some landed property, by the 
connivance of Protestant friends, and was now in the landlord 
class—yet not quite of it; for, as he says in The Land Leaguers, 
by the judgment of the old-fashioned gentry, “ it was the busi- 
ness of a Protestant to take rent and the business of a Catholic 
‘to pay rent.” Larry MacDermot was really of the spurious class 
“to be found in shoals through the country speaking of their 
properties and boasting of their places, but who owned no pro- 
perties, and had no places, when the matter came to be sifted.” He 
and his—his decent son with no education, set to screw rents out 
of starving tenants instead of working with his own head or 
hands, and his good-looking daughter whom a convent school had 
taught to play the piano and read novels—were all on: their way 
to disappear, or sink into the peasant class. Thady, the son, is 
shown as having the makings of a good peasant farmer, or a stout 
soldier, but tragedy comes across his life: he kills the man who 
had misled his sister and hangs for it.- Incidentally he is drawn 
into a Ribbon Society, and Trollope’s pic-ure of this peasant con- 
spiracy is well constructed and in accordance with the facts of Irish 
life. Many of the facts were unpleasing to this denizened alien, 
who did not take everything for granted. Trollope did not approve . 
of the type of police force nor of its metheds—especially disliking 
its use of informers. On all such matters he never hesitates to 
interrupt his story and give his plain opinion, which has interest 
-but not necessarily authority. Authority, however, does attach 
to the descriptions set down by such an observer, and many of 
them are like nightmares. The Ireland with eight millions and a 
quarter people, a good -quarter of them paupers, was a ghastly 
country. This Englishman, whose Irish friends were chiefly of 
the landlord class, was shocked to find hondurable men taking rent 
from such people and from such habitations as he pictured in this. 
first book—written two years before the famine. Yet even then 
hunger was the main fact of Irish life. When Thady is out “ on - 
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his keeping ” food is brought to him—bacon and some potatoes. 


‘‘ Thady ate a portion of what was given him, and as he did so 
he saw the old man’s greedy eyes glare on him, as he still sat in 
his accustomed seat; it- was quite horrible to see how greedy and 
ravenous he appeared. Thady, however, left far more than he 
consumed, and the girl, carefully putting the bit of bread away 
for his breakfast in the morning, divided the remnant of the bacon 
with her father. Then the man’s apathy and tranquillity vanished, 
and the voracity with which he devoured the unaccustomed dainty 
showed that though he might have no demon thoughts to rack 
his brain, the vulture in his stomach tortured him as violently.’’ 
That has on it the stamp not of invention but of dreadful remin- 
iscence. Trollope had evidently seen that ravenous glare some- 
where in his comings and goings. Such people in the ordinary 
course of their lives had nothing to eat but “ lumpers ’’—that 
is, the poorest and most watery kind of potato. Potatoes always 
ran short in summer, between the two crops. But in 1846 and 
after Trollope saw a time when lumpers and every kind of potato 
failed altogether. Castle Richmond is the locus classicus in litéra- 
ture for description of the Irish famine; for it renders not only the 
facts of destitution but the state of mind among those who were 
not destitute, reproduced with a simplicity that makes one rub one’s 
eyes. Surely the Manchester school begot the strangest of all 
philosophies which allied itself amazingly with a smug religion. 
Here is a leading passage describing April, 1847 : 
‘It was a busy month in Ireland. It may probably be said that 
so large a sum of money had never been circulated in the country 
in any one month since money had been known there; and yet it 
may also be said that so frightful a mortality had never occurred 
there from the want of what money brings. It was well under- 
stood by all men now that the customary food of the country had 
disappeared. There was no longer any difference of opinion 
between rich and poor, between Protestant and Roman Catholic; 
as to that, no man dared now to say that the poor, if left to 
themselves, could feed themselves, or to allege that the sufferings 
of the country arose from the machinations of money-making 
specuJators. The famine was an established fact, and all men 
knew that it was God’s doing—all men knew this, though few 
could recognise as yet with how much mercy God’s hand was 
stretched out over the country.” 
Trollope never departed from the opinion which he expressed 
publicly at the time that the English government had taken the 
wisest measures possible to cope with the situation. He did not 
blame the Irish: he took it all as part of ‘‘ God’s mercy.” And 
he was convinced that Ireland was morally And materially the 
better for this visitation. The peasant had survived and was better 
off; but “it is with thorough rejoicing, almost with triumph, 
that I declare that the idle genteel class has been driven forth out 
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of its holding into the wide world and punished with- the penalty 
of extermination.” These are hard words. But he was all for the 
prosperous, respectable, steady-going landlord, and he thought 
that agents did their work “‘ as a rule, honestly.” It never entered 
his mind that the peasant class should oust the landlords from their ` 
position of authority. In the “ Kellys end O’Kellys ” he draws 
a picture of well-to-do Irish Catholic folk and the widow Kelly `’ 
with her shop and her daughters, and her son, Martin, with his big 
farm, are decent Irish people, seen with a friendly eye, but seen 
across a barrier. Trollope approves them, but approves them 
specially because Mrs. Kelly will not allow them to be spoken of as 
“ ladies.” He is quite glad to see them enter in upon the place. 
of the drunken spendthrift squireen, Barry Lynch, but I do not 
think he realises how easily such a household produces in the next 
generation as finished ladies and gentlemen as can be found. 

In the Ireland which he knew, ‘the Roman Catholic was, as such, 
- regarded as “ inferior in standing ” even ‘though he were, like Sir’ 
Nicholas Bodkin in The Land Leaguers, a baronet of long-estab- 
lished family. “ It was the business of a P-otestant to take rent, and 
the business of a Catholic to, pay rent.’*’ Trollope records. that 
sentiment, with a suggestion that its logic was not apparent to the- 
Englishman. But none the less he was all for the old order and 
the Ireland of gentlemen and sportsmen—with Protestants and 
Catholics in their normal positions. There will not easily be found 
a more powerful piece of description then that which introduces 
“ Black Daly,” Master.of the Galway Blezers, nor a better chapter 
than the telling how Daly found the hunt stopped by the Land 
League. I defy the most extreme Nationalist, unless he were a 
thin bigot, to refuse sympathy to that grim, melancholy, devoted 
figure, confronted. with what seemed to him the end of hunting— 


f , and of the world. . i 


Well, neither the end of the world nor of hunting has come in 
Ireland, though Irish packs are, perhaps, more often 
than not kept by an. Englishman, generally some Eng- 
lishman who, like Trollope, -has fallen in love with 
-Irelañd. But there is an end of the social order which Trollope 
knew. Some chapters of The Land Leaguers give very well the 
impact of the revolution, or rather the first lapping up of its tide 
on the protecting dykes. But as a whols the book has no value; 
Trollope judged these later phenomena from a distance, He was 
not living among them; had he been, it is doubtful whether he 
would have comprehended them. Irish kistory was a sealed book 
to him—as to most of the Irish with whom he associated. 

There is every reason to be thankful that Trollope did not waste 
more time on stories of Irish life. He avoided them because he 
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knew they were unpopular. ‘I cannot understand why it should 
be so,” he says in the Autobiography, “ as the Irish character is 
peculiarly well fitted for rõmance.” That may, or may not be 
true; but what had Anthony Trollope to do with romance? His 
invention belonged to the regions of prose, unheightened by any 
pulse of rhythm; but about scenes of English life it worked 
‘genially and naturally with sure, if limited comprehension. In 
Ireland his mind had to deal with the juxtaposition of two nations, 
in contact but not blended; and one of those nations was, by 
religion and by history, unknown and.alien to this Englishman, 
who in consequence never gave us a story of Irish life in which all 
the parts harmonised and grew naturally into and out of each other. 
Yet, despite this literary defect, he had qualities of vision, of 
sympathy, and of honest understanding, which enabled him to 
describe phases of Irish social history with more justice than any 
other Englishman—indeed, than almost any Irishman of his time. 
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A PHILOSOPHER OF MODERN SPAIN. 


“ What is the new mission of Don Quixote in our world to-day? 

- To cry out in the desert. But the desert listens, even though men 
do not listen, and one day it will turn into a resounding forest, 
and this lonely voice scattering, as it were, its seéd in the desert, 
will grow into a gigantic. cedar tree, which with its hundred 
thousand tongues will sing: an eternal hosannah to the Lord of life: 
and death.” (M. de Unamuno, The. did Sense. of Life.) 


HESE words of Unamuns in his epic of modern thought, 

are characteristic of the Spanish.thinker. In a manner that 

recalls the style of Dean Inge, Unamuno expresses the tra- 
ditional revolt of Spain against Europe. What good is progress? 
he exclaims. Man was never able to conform to rationalism, 
“ Kulturkampf ” : he wished to give finality to life and the 
famous maladia du siécle announced by Rousseau, and 
“ Obermann”’ was nothing but the result of losing faith in the 
immortality of the soul and the human finality of the universe. 
The symbol of this rationalism is Doctor Faustus, not the modern 
Faust of Goethe, whose salvation is wrought by pure Gretchen, 
but the primitive Faustus of Marlowe, who'cries out to Helen, 


‘* Sweet Helen, make. me immortal with a kiss.. 
Her lips suck forth my soul; see where it flies! 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again.”’ 


The true Helen, according te Unamuno, was not the Helen who 
burnt the topmost towers of Ilium, but she who accompanied 
Simon Magus, and whom the seer addressed as divine intelli- 
gence—and it was to this ‘spirit that Faustus said, “‘ Give me my 
soul again.” The conflict within the soul of the Spaniard is 
always the same as that tragedy which took place in Don 
Quixote, that is to say, an intimate struggle between a world that 
follows the dictates of science and a world that hearkens to 
religion’s faith. All ‘the- greatest writers that Spain has ever 
produced have felt intensely this inner conflict, and have upheld 
their medizval heritage against the Renaissance, the Reformation 
` and the French Revolution. During the nineteenth century when 
the world became machine-made, and man was voted as an offer- 
ing to the God of “Robots,” Spain retired in on itself and averted 
its eyes from Europe. ‘When we read the early novels of Galdós 
or Pereda—novels that are truly the epic of Spain’s modern life— 
we get the impression that the Pyrenees really ended modern 
Europe. The great-peninsula lying to the south of them had other 
aspirations, other worlds to conquer. But at the end of, the 
. century, when the word “to Europeanise’’’ came into Spanish, 
there was a gradual change i in, the mind of the people. Spañish 
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intellectuals asai over the Pyrenees to. Paris and London, or 
else they set out in their ships to explore‘again the New World. 
Against these young Fausts who tried to Europeanise themselves 
Unamuno repeatedly fulminates, saying that he would not be 
ashamed of being Africanh—‘ Yes, as African as Tertullian or 
Augustine.” And yet few in Spain are as European in culture 
' as Unamuno, who has analysed all the systems of philosophy 
from Plato and Aristotle to- Benedetto Croce. 

This same sense of European erudition we find in José Ortega, 
y Gasset, who, no less than Unamuno, has stated clearly the 
problem of modern Spain. Ortega, like Unamuno, tries to solve 
the Spanish problem by his own philosophy, but his method of 
action is altogether different. Whereas the latter is a fierce 
polemist whose words spring to life winged with the shafts of 
indignation like those of Juvenal, the former never loses his 
sense of proportion or allows his reason to dethrone him. 
Unamuno, rugged as a secular oak of his native province, stands 
like a tower and withstands any onslaughts: his pen becomes 
a club of Hercules, and unwearying he deals buffets against the 
present-day world, the world of the past, his country’s history, 
its philosophy. There is in him, in addition, that austerity 
characteristic of the Basque land, where everybody, even to the 
water-carrier, is a nobleman, and where even the smallest village 
houses have escutcheons sculptured over their doors. Ortega, on 
the contrary, is not a prolific writer: he has written but few 
books, and they are mostly made up of essays. None the less, 
he is a great force in Spain to-day, and is directing the thought 
of many intellectuals. Unlike Unamuno, he is calm and restrained 
in manner; it is by subtle suggestion rather than by open 
polemics that he deals his thrusts. Few writers of to-day reflect 
so acutely the waves of European thought as Ortega. His life in 
Germany and his deep assimilation of the German philosophers 
have giver him a great power in that new post-war Spain which 
is grappling hard with modern ideas and setting them as a layer 
over the native traditions. In Ortega y Gasset the conflict between 
the new world and the old is sharply defined. In spite of his 
stay in Germany, in spite of all his study of Kant and Hegel, he 
remains forever a man of the Mediterranean. Following the 
example of Plato, he illustrates his ideas by beautiful metaphors 
and images. His works never cease to be literature, and that 
acute critic, Gémez de Baquero, calls him the philosopher poet. 
Spanish philosophy, as Unamuno has .shown, flows through 
Spanish literature, life and action, and not in philosophical 
systems. 

Let us examine his book, Las Meditaciones del Quijote 
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(‘‘ Meditations on Don Quixote ”), which might be considered a 

complement to Unamuno’s work, La Vide de Don Quijote (‘‘ The 

Life of Don Quijote and Sancho”). Whereas Unamuno in his work - 
writes the gospel of the knight of the sorrowful countenance and 

his squire, making them live before us as men of flesh and bone, 
Ortega struggles to draw away our attention from the sight of 

Don Quixote and make us gaze on the vast work of Cervantes. ' 
of which the noble knight is but a particular condensation. True 

Quixotism for him is the Quixotism of Cervantes, not that of Don , 
Quixote. And in those essays we wander through a dense wood 

without ever seeing the two familiar characters, but the rustling 

branches of the trees ceaselessly whisper their names in a harmony ~; 
that suggests fresh thoughts to our minds. 

` With Ortega to guide us we have entered the resounding forest 
which sprang, as Unamuno told:us, from the lonely voice of 
Don Quixote crying out in the desert. Ir this forest the thoughts 
of the author are cast back on himself : it is the time for meditation 
and mea culpa. And so he proceeds to analyse the spirit of 
his country. First of all he distinguishes the two great currents 
of European thought, the Germanic and the Latin. But the . 
term “Latin culture has given rise to.fandamental error. The 
Latin races of to-day, the French, the Italians and the Spanish, 
have the weakness of considering themselves the heirs to the 
Greek spirit. Up to recent times Greece and Rome were always 
called the two classical peoples. Nowadays, however, since 
philology has advanced in knowledge, it s recognised that Greece 
stands outside as-the directing force of European culture, whilst 
Rome, in spite of itS imitative qualities, never was able to collabor- 
ate with the Greek spirit. ' The Romans are but a Mediterranean 
people, and theirs is not a Latin but a Mediterranean culture. 
Ortega then proceeds to show the differences between the.German 
and the Mediterranean thinker : 


> 


“ For twenty centuries,’ he says, “the peoples of the 
Mediterranean have enrolled their artists beneath the banner of 
impressionist art.’? For the Greek the cbject seen is governed and 
corrected by the thought, and it only becomes of value when it- 
ascends to be a symbol of the ideal. For the Mediterranean peoples 
this ascension becomes a descent: the Mediterranean is a perpetual 
justification of sensuality, of appearance; of surface, of the fugitive 
impressions which react on our nerves when moved. ‘‘ We 
Mediterraneans,’’ he says again, ‘‘ do not think clearly, we see 
clearly. If we take to pieces the complicated machinery of 
philosophic and theological allegory which makes up the architec- 
ture of ‘ Divina ‘Commedia,’ we are.left with a few short images 
that blaze like precious stones, sometimes imprisoned within the 
narrow body of a hendecasyllable, and Zor those images we Konid 
renounce the rest of me poem.’ 
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For a Mediterranean the-most important is not the essence of a 
thing, but its presence, its actuality. To things he prefers the 
lively sensation of things. The result of this impressionist culture 
in Spain, at any rate, has been to impede progressive culture. For 
each impressionist starts, as it were, from scratch, and has to 
create his own world, unlike the man who can seize the torch 
` from his predecessors and continue from that point the race. 
Such has been the history of Spanish culture : 


“ Our great men are characterised by Adam—a first man; a man 
without age or history. Goya represents—like Spain, perhaps— 
a paradoxical form of culture: the primitive culture that knew 
no yesterday, without any progression or security for the future: 
a culture perpetually struggling with what is elemental, and 
fighting daily for possession of the ground on which it stands. 
In a word, frontier culture.” 


So on through the pages of these ‘‘ Meditations,” Ortega dis- 
cusses the problems of Spanish thought, and especially the different 
literary forms : with admirable plasticity he considers every aspect 
of life. As he says in the introduction to the book, it is what 
Spinoza called amor intellectualis which prompted him to 
write it. Very often the essays are suggested by some book title, 
some picture, some landscape, and the object of the author is 
to bring the idea by the shortest way possible to its complete 
meaning. ‘* Blessed be the meanest objects. Love them all, 
love them all! + Each is a fairy who -clothes in poverty and 
meanness her inner treasures.’ Philosophy for Ortega, as a 
Spanish critic has said, is love, and meditation becomes an erotic 
impulse. His intellectual love tries to include all the world. It 
is a cosmic love. 

If the “‘ Meditations ”? describe in general terms the essentials 
of Spanish thought, La España Invertebrada is a philosophical 
history of Spanish ` political life. Following the same 
system of treatment, the author dispassionately sets Spain in its 
place among the Latin nations and compares its development 
with that of the others. Summarising the history of Spain during 
the past four centuries he shows that the process of incorporation 
went on until the year 1580 when Philip II ruled. At that date 
the power of Spain was at its zenith. From that year down to the 
present, there has been decadence and disintegration. And this 
process of disintegration advances in regular order from the cir- 
cumference to the centre. First of all the Netherlands break away, 
then the Duchy of Milan, then the kingdom of Naples. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the great provinces of the 
New World separate and, at the end, the small colonies of America 
afid the East. By 1900 Spain is limited to its peninsula. Buz 
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Ortega holds that the disintegration still continues, for in the new 
century rumours are heard of regionalism, nationalism, separatist 
tendencies. The local movements in Catalonia and the Biscay 
province must not there be set down as artificial movements 
created by the caprice of individual leaders. They are, on the 
contrary, the manifestation of that disiategration which started 
three centuries ago. To-day particularism exists over all Spain, 
though modulated differently according -o the conditions of each 
‘region. Ortega is not telling us anything new in these state- 
ments. Even Victor Hugo was fully conscious of the regionalisms 
of the peninsula when he spoke of ‘‘ Les Espagnes.’? The very 
geographical form of the country with its tranverse mountains 
causes regionalism. If we study the modern novelists with their 
wealth of local colour, we shall understand the problem. One 
of the most interesting parts of the book deals with the evolution 
of Castile and its incorporation of the rest of the country. Accord- 
ing to Ortega’s theory, Castile was akle to overcome its own 
particularistic tendencies, and invite the rest of the kingdoms to 
combine in a huge project of life in common. Castile invented 
great enterprises, harnessed itself. to noble ideas of law and 
morals, and drew up a scheme of social order. For a time these 
great ideas triumphed and were kept alive energetically. But by 
the time of Philip IJI a great change had come over society. 
There is no more development, and a withering takes place. All 
activities. aré employed not in conquering new worlds, but in 
keeping alive the past tradition, in suffocating enterprise. Thus 
Ortega says: “ Castile made Spain, aid Castile unmade it.” 
And further on he adds, sadly: “ Spain is disintegrating, dis- 
integrating . . . ‘today rather than a people, it is the dust 
which remains when over the great historical road a mighty people 
has passed galloping by.” These words were written in 1922 
when matters had reached the crisis which led to the coup d’état. 
and the éstablishment of the Directory. The first effect of the 
manifesto of the Directory has been to tnify the masses, and in 
spite of the protests of the. old politicians, events have told in 
favour of the new government, which has acted as a new broom. 
Ortega has many interesting things tc-say with regard to the 
differences between Spain, France and England. In Spain there 
has been nearly always a disproportion in worth between the com- 
mon people and the selected minorities. All that has been done is. 
due to the people, and what the people have not been able to do has 
remained undone? Spanish art is wonderful in its popular and 
anonymous forms—whether in songs, dances, -or ceramics—but 
it is poor in its erudite and personal forms. The lover of Spanish 
literature finds it difficult to agree with Ortega’s generalisation. 
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However much we recognise the value of popular Spanish art, 
it is impossible to deny the greatness of Spanish literature, whether 
in drama, novel, or mystic writings, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries—a greatness that is well attested by the 
influence which Spanish works exercised on the literature of the 
surrounding countries during those centuries. Nor does it seem 
entirely true to say that there is a lack of individual genius with 
strong talents capable of raising a school. To the stranger who 
studies Spanish literature and compares it with the literature of 
other countries, it would seem as if Spain was the country of 
great individuals but not of great schools. Whereas in England 
and France schools and “‘ cénacles ” of literature sprang up round 
the great writer of the moment, and hosts of youths became 
imitators, in Spain we rarely find schools owing to the fierce 
individualism and sense of independence natural to the Spaniard. 
Even in Madrid to-day the stranger is struck by the divergence 
of views held by literary men, and by the tendency among the 
intellectuals to retire into lonely meditation, like Don Quixote in 
the Sierra Morena. Spain, in contradistinction to those countries 
which have evolved abstract systems of philosophy, and 
have worked out marvellous systems of co-operative government, 
has always in her history and art worshipped the man of flesh 
and bones, the individual in all his phases. If we cast our 
thoughts back to the great epoch of Spanish literature, we do not 
think of ideas or theories, but of characters, such as Don Juan 
or Don Quixote, or Lazarillo de Tormes, who come before our 
imagination as real men. - 

In his latest book, El tema de nuestro Tiempo, Ortega 
returns to his philosophical meditations, and this time he devotes 
attention to Relativity, showing the historical meaning of 
Einstein’s theory. One of the most interesting essays in the 
book is entitled the ‘‘ Two Ironies, or Socrates and Don Juan,” 
and describes the conflict between reason and instinct. The 
theme of Socrates consists in the attempt to dislodge instinct 
and suppfant it with pure reason. But this attempt produces 
a duality in our existence, for instinct cannot be annulled: we 
can only detain it and cover it over with that second life of 
mechanical reflection which we call rationalism. During the 
period between the Renaissance and 1700, the great rationalistic 
systems were constructed, and it looked as if the will of Socrates 
was to be accomplished, but soon after Descartes, Spinoza and 
Leibnitz, it was seen that the field was limited. After 1700 
rationalists began to discover limits to reason, and so we get 
the century of critical philosophy. It came to be seen that pure 
reason is unable to supplant life: so far from supplanting life it 
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HE first white colony was established in Australia under 
| anything but favourable auspices—on the shores of Sydney 
Cove—one hundred and thirty-seven years ago. The popu- 
lation of the Commonwealth now approximates six millions, and 
the figure is surely remarkable when it is borne in mind that the 
Island Continent is distant from twelve to fourteen thousand miles 
from Great Britain, which is the source that has supplied this great 
Dominion with ninety-eight per cent. of its citizens. Writing as 
an Australian who knows his Commonwealth rather well, one may 
be pardoned for asserting that Australia is—at least potentially— 
the most valuable of Britain’s possessions. Brief reference may 
be made to some of the factors which go to substantiate that asser- 
tion, and perhaps the most important of these is what may be 
termed the personal-national factor. Throughout the length and 
breadth of a territory which is twenty-eight times the area of the 
United Kingdom—larger, in fact, than the United States of 
America—the people have a common ancestry; they all speak the 
same language and are imbued with similar domestic and national 
ideals; dogma apart, Christian morality actuates all that is best 
in them. Their laws and institutions are founded on British pre- 
cedent. Their pride of race and inherent loyalty are strengthened 
by practical considerations, in that they have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by their country remaining an integral part of 
the Imperial realm. 

The Commonwealth has ramparts of oceans on all sides. When 
it is adequately peopled, its strategic position will be unique. It 
is beyond argument that the insularity of Britain has been one of 
the chief reasons for her greatness. A narrow strip of water— 
across which men can even swim—has, for nearly one thousand 
years until the last decade, proved an impassable barrier to the 
invader (so long as the people were united). But with the con- 
quest of the air, Britain is no longer inviolate. Her insularity 
may even be a menace if her people allow themselves to be lulled 
into a false sense of security. But it is no mere channel which 
divides Australia from any possible hostile country; vast stretches 
of water render almost fantastic any thought of an air invasion 
that would be effective of itself. The defence of an island con- 
tinent adequately populated with people all possessing the same 
national ideals would be a comparatively simple matter. 

Australia is the only continent which has established and pre- 
served (thus far) the ideal of a purely white population. There is 
no aboriginal native problem to be wrestled with. Nature 
seems to have ordained that the aborigine shall pass. Every 
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proper effort is being made to preserve them, but, with the advance 
of civilisation, these primitive people, who are constitutionally 
unable to resist the mildest of white men’s maladies, do not sur- 
vive. In Tasmania, the last aborigine died about fifty years ago. 
In Victoria and New South Wales the survivors number less than 
two thousand. In the remote areas of the other States, black- 
fellows—as they are termed—still range through the lonely bush, 
but it seems inevitable that with the extension of white settlement 
the aboriginal race will become extinct. 


The Australian climate seems especially adapted to the building ` | 


up and maintenance of a virile white raze. While the climate - 
obviously varies with latitude, it has few extremes. White men, 
women, and children thrive in all quarters of the continent. -I have 
lived for years in the tropics of North Queensland and have engaged 
regularly in manual labour throughout the heat of many summers. 
I have played tennis with English girls under a tropical sun which 
drove the mercury to register over one hundred degrees (Fahr) in 
the shade, and none of us was any the worse; yet I have felt com- 
pletely enervated during more than onè heat wave in London. 
Unlike similar latitudes in other countries, the humidity in the 
Australian tropics is low (excepting a few localities), and such 
diseases as malaria are almost unknown. The death rate, even in 
the humid districts where sugar cane fourishes and where all 
labour is done by white men, is lower than in the temperate cities 
of the south; and over all Australia the mortality rate is below that 
in any other country in the world, witk the exception of New 
Zealand. | ; 
In wealth of natural resources the Commonwealth is at least as 
happily placed as is any other continent, and that is a conser- 
vative claim. Every type of mineral ‘required in modern ‘industrial 
progress is found in vast deposits. Coal—black and brown—iron, 
copper, zinc, lead, tin, slate, and oil-bearing shale are available 
in what seem to be illimitable quantities. as are marbles (of the 
most exquisite hues), granites (of many colours) and other orna- 
mental and constructional stone. It. was the lure of the goldfields 
which—during the latter half of the last century—made the Island 
. Continent the Mecca of the red-blooded adventurers who are the 
progenitors of the major portion of the Australian people to-day. 
The richest silver mine in the world was at Broken Hill in New 
South Wales. Magnificent forests extend over millions-of acres. 
The hardwoods are of' a type needed in constructional works that 
demand massive timbers which combine durability with’ strength. 
These hardwoods are unrivalled by the timbers found in other 
countries. i . 
As producers of wool, a very small percentage of the people of 
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this southern dominion dominates the markets of the world; and 
yet the pastoral wealth of Australia has been merely tapped so far. 
There is so much land available that very many pastoralists have 
been content to leave the provision of sustenance for their flocks 
and herds solely to nature. But nature demands intelligent co- 
operation from men if she is to yield a full measure of her bounty. 
* Good seasons may generally be relied upon within a couple of hun- 
dred miles from the sea coast, but inside the belt nature is fickle 
and she needs to be studied. With the provident conservation of 
water and fodder, the stock-carrying capacity of the Common- 
wealth can be increased immeasurably. Under more than one 
million square miles of territory over which the rainfall is uncer- 
tain and often meagre there are seemingly inexhaustible supplies 
of artesian water. The yield does not appear to diminish during 
the most severe and prolonged droughts. But this water must be 
bored for to depths varying from a few hundred to three, or even 
four, thousand feet. When it is tapped it gushes to the surface 
in an interminable and regular stream. The periodic recurrence 
of droughts in the ‘‘ back ’’ country does not appal the careful 
stockbreeder nowadays. If nature occasionally throws difficulties 
in his path she as surely provides the means to overcome them, 
and the fact remains that the producers of wool are the most pros- 
perous people in a land where prosperity is indeed general. 

There is practically no limit to what can, and ultimately must, 
be done in beef production for export. Progress in this direction 
has been retarded owing to the absence of stabilised and assured 
markets. But such disabilities are economic, though they are 
none the dess real. They are not insuperable, but space restric- 
tions forbid their discussion here. Dairy farming is a most profit- 
able industry, which prospers from Southern Tasmania to the 
tropics of North Queensland. Refrigeration and science have 
eliminated temperature as a governing factor in the production 
of high grade dairy produce. The equable climate permits of 
cows being out in the fields at all seasons of the year, and the 
animals fifid all their sustenance in the open pastures. 

Every type of cereal may be grown to considerable profit in all 
the States. There are over two hundred million acres of proved 
wheat-growing land, although only about twelve million acres has 
been cropped in any one year, as yet. Nevertheless, the yield last 
season exceeded one hundred and sixty-four million bushels, 
and more than seventy-five per cent. of this represented export- 
able surplus. That surplus was enough to provide ample bread- 
stuffs for twenty million people for a year! New types of the 
wheat plant are constantly being evolved—by inter-pollination— 
to,suit the wide varieties of soils. Labour-saving devices in agri- 
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cultural implements render it practicable for one man to cultivate, 
sow and harvest about three hundred acres single-handed in a 
season. I recently read in the Sydney Bulletin that a 
farmer named Quinn, in New South Wales, has (single-handed) 
with a modern harvesting implement and team of horses, gathered 
three hundred bags of wheat between daylight and dark in one day 
this season. Such results are calculated to amaze agriculturalists * 
in Great Britain, or, indeed, in any other country. They are the . 
fruit of a combination of brains, boundless energy and a climate 

` that permits of work in the open fields practically every day in the 
year. 

There ig no sort of fruit that does not attain to perfection in the 
open air under Australian skies. The most delicate strawberries, 
pip and stone fruits, grapes, figs, mangoes, pawpaws—all are to 
be seen in the markets of the cities. Sugar cane—cultivated, be it 
reiterated, only by white men—brings fortune to the industrious, 
thrifty and enterprising; more men are engaged in manual work | 
in the canefields of tropical Queensland than in any other rural 
industry in that State; and only the fringe of the sugar-growing 
country has, as yet, been exploited. The production:of cotton, 
which was embarked upon only in 1920, bids fair, ultimately, to 
make the Commonwealth as strong a competitor in the world’s 
markets as an exporter of this textile as it now is in respect of 
wool. , 3 
The total value of rural wealth produced last year in the Com- 
monwealth was in the vicinity of £200,000,000. Thus the value of 
primary production per capita of the population stood at about £33. 
Many conservative-minded people seem to be of opinion that 
Australians should remain a nation of primary producers. But 
such an order of affairs would be entirely anachronistic, and it is 
frankly to be admitted that it is the desire of the people to make 
their Commonwealth economically self-contained. Ethically, it 
is an unassailable policy to spend on locally manufactured goods 
the money derived from the local sale of primary produce. But 
as surely as the Australians need to find markets overse&s for their 
surplus primary produce, so surely must they take manufactured 
or luxury goods in exchange. It is the wish of the people, as 
tangibly expressed in their preferential tariff policy, that all such 
overseas trade'should be with the Motherland. Interminable- 
arguments range about the question of tariffs. But the bald fact 
remains that this mere sprinkling of people at the Antipodes is, in 
the aggregate, Britain’s best customer (excluding the people of 
India with fifty times the population of Australia), Last year 
over £65,000,000 (or about £12 per head of the population) was 
spent by Australia in the manufacturing districts of Great Britain. 
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If one assumes Australian families to average four in number, 
each family spent about £1 per week in the United Kingdom. 
Nevertheless, Australian factories contrived last year to turn out, 
chiefly for local requirements, goods to the value of over 
£ 120,000,000. ‘ 

We read much in the British Press of industrial unrest in the 
* Commonwealth. It is, perhaps, natural that we should hear only 
of strikes. There would be little interest in a cabled item of news 
that industrial peace reigned throughout ninety-nine industries; 
interest centres in the one wherein industrial war wages. Last 
year, the average value of each factory employee’s work amounted 
to £329. That figure represents the added value consequent upon 
the employee’s work. A statement of that fact is, perhaps, the 
best way of replying to possible criticism that the Australian 
worker is bent on smashing the prevailing industrial order. 
Throughout the Commonwealth the vast majority of men wage- 
earners either own, or are in process of acquiring, their own free- 
hold homes. The seeds of Bolshevism can find no permanent 
root in such a country. The people enjoy a very high standard 
of living; wealth is more evenly distributed than anywhere else 
in the world, excepting in New Zealand. The number of indigent 
poor is almost as negligible as is the number of idle rich. Bank 
deposits in cash last year averaged £326 per family (again assum- 
ing four to a family). The money in Savings Banks (representing 
the cash reserves of the workers) was £29, and in ordinary banks 
452, per head of the population in each instance. All this has 
been achieved by Anglo-Celtic brains, energy, and enterprise, 
lubricated by British capital. The proportion of foreign invest- 
ments in the Commonwealth would probably not amount to one 
per cent. 

Australia needs millions more British men and women with a 
capacity and a will to work. Government migration schemes, 
with their systems of assisted passages, make but little headway. 
It would appear that they do not find favour in any of the Domin- 
ions. The vast majority of the present-day Australians, or their 
progenitors, had no migration scheme to assist them. They paid— 
in cash or work—for their passages to the new land. They met 
the hardships and privations inevitable to the pioneer as obstacles 
that were meant to be overcome. They blazed the trail for others 
of the same spirit to follow. I sometimes hear complaints at the 
conservative attitude of migration authorities in London. It 
should surely be widely. known that there is nothing to. prevent 
any normally healthy Britisher from going to the Commonwealth 
onehis, or her, own initiative. It is only when the Government 
is called upon to pay a portion of the passage money and when it 
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is expected, more or less, to undertake the ‘‘ shepherding ” of 
the migrant until he is absorbed into the economic life of the new 

‘country, that restrictions are brought into operation on the prin- 
ciple that “ he who pays the piper ” etc. 

It must surely be obvious to the thoughtful that Australia (and 
New Zealand) is the ideal future home for the surplus people of the 
British Isles. It is, perhaps, no extravagant dream to visualise ° 
the Commonwealth as being, at some future day, the centre of 
power of the British Empire. By its very geographical isola- 
tion, the Island Continent can be made into a veritably impreg- 
nable fortress. No such area of land in the history of the world 
has ever been held by a group of people united by blood ties, 
and by domestic and national ideals, and among whom there has 
never been any real discord. In these respects, as in many others, 
the continent of Australia and its people are unique. In the mean- ' 
time, there is no safer or more remunerative field for the invest- 
ment of British capital and British man power. It behoves the 

_ people of the United Kingdom to appreciate actualities and actively 
to co-operate with the Australians in the development of the price- 
less heritage of which they are the co-heirs, with a view, ultimately, 
to make the: All-British Continent the centre of Imperial 

; strength and the Empire itself a still more beneficently powerful 
factor in the world’s affairs. 

L. Sr. CLARE GRONDONA. 


CHILDISHNESS IN ADULT LIFE. 


OST people, if asked to say what characterises the social 
M life of the present day, would reply, the applications of 

natural science to our pleasures and convenience; and 
yet it is abundantly evident that along with these notable and 
* astounding developments of science there is a very great deal of 
what can only be described as childishness. If ever there was an 
age when a rational view of knowledge seemed paramount it is 
the present, and yet coexistent with this there is a vast underlying 
substratum of the irrationality of the immature mind. The 
particular variety of mental immaturity of which we are thinking 
is the incapacity to grasp the universality of the doctrine of cause 
and effect. The post hoc is everywhere mistaken for the 
propter hoc, and this not only amongst the uneducated masses 
but amongst those whose training should have disposed them to 
think far otherwise. 

The persistence of superstition in the life of to-day is due mainly 
to two causes, one the receptivity and suggestibility of minds 
which have never grasped the meaning of causation, the other 
the perpetuation of the superstitions themselves through the 
working of racial psychic momentum. It is chiefly in the female 
mind that these superstitions are preserved. When women get 
into a panic because thirteen people are at table, when they think 
it unlucky to go under a ladder, to spill salt, to break a mirror, 
to open an umbrella in the house, to see the moon through glass, 
or a spider in the morning, to wear green at weddings, they are 
carrying on into adult life an infantile conception of cause and 
effect. A very large number of people confuse “‘ chance ”’ in the 
mathematician’s sense with ‘‘ good ”’ or “ bad luck.” By “ bad 
luck ” they do not mean ‘‘ chance ” as amenable to mathematical 
analysis, but a malevolent influence which follows them through 
life, destroys their schemes and ruins their prospects. In fact, 
they still believe in a modern form of “‘ witch’s curse ° or the 
“ evil eye.’ 

People who really believe that a horse-shoe hung on the door 
brings good luck, or that a small figure—usually ugly—stuck on 
the bonnet of their car as a “ mascot ” can do anything to ward 
off bad luck, are still in the stage ‘of those who believed that evil 
spirits bringing calamities could be frightened away by some 
particularly hideous image (the idol). The Chinese believe that 
their crackers and bell-ringing have the same power. The 
“ mascot ” of to-day is the idol of the savage or the pagan. But 
the belief in bad luck as caused by inanimate things and things 
wholly outside our control is not confined to women; it is stated 
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by a prominent London lawyer that he never arranges for any . 
men among his clients to sign a will on a Friday. This belief 
in bad luck is, then, not confined to Irish peasants and. Chinese 
labourers, it still flourishes in the drawing-rooms of Mayieie and 
Belgravia. 

The puerilities of the spiritualists with their belief in ghosts, 
persons possessed of mediumistic, Super-normal power, in evil ` 
spirits, ‘‘ emanations,” astral bodies, ‘‘ectoplasm,’’ spirit 
photographs, et hoc genus omne, are really representing in the 
age of science the beliefs that belonged to the very dark ages 
before Kepler, Galileo, Harvey, or Newton had ascertained some 
of the general principles on which the workings of the Universe 
in general, and the human body in particular, are conducted. 
The same applies very largely to the childishness about the 
weather, to old wives’ tales and folk-lore about signs in the sky. 
Those who continue to believe, for instance, that the moon affects 
the weather, have no notion of the real factors that go to produce 
meteorological changes, have never understood barometric 
pressure, pressure gradients, anti-cyclonic and cyclonic types of 
weather, nor the effects of the temperature of the air and its 
moisture as the sources of winds. ; 

And yet it may be said—‘‘ These people are educated.” 
Possibly ; but the fact is that education in itself does not eradicate 
hereditary tendencies to superstition; education may mask, but 
it does not abolish, the influence of racial functional momentum. 
The truth is, however, that many of these people are not educated 
in the real sense of the word; for education is the process whereby 
we learn how to, acquire knowledge rather than the mere acquiring 
of it. The knowing-about things is not being educated ; it is being 
instructed. Education is the appreciation of the value of know- 
ledge, of its quality rather than its quantity. It is the conviction 
that we are forced to recognise a rational principle underlying all 
things. Education is, of course, to bé distinguished, but often is 
not, from civilisation on the one hand and culture on the other. 
And “ civilisation ” is often used as though it were a synonym 
for culture, which it is not. 

Civilisation is essentially the substituting for the laborious 
methods of nature (including one’s own and one’s slaves’ 
muscular exertions) the labour-saving devices of machinery, 
whereby life is rendered'easier. Since the scientific Renaissance 
civilisation has been essentially the application of the discovery. 
of the laws of thè Universe, and of the properties of matter and 
of energy to the solution of the problem how to secure the leisure 
necessary for thought and. recreation. 

Culture is something far beyond both education and civilisa- 
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tion. It is the desire that all the activities of mind and body should 
be interpenetrated by the enjoyment of the, beautiful; it is the 
suffusing of the commonplace with the gracious spirit of beauty 
until the natural man becomes transfigured into a being of a 
higher and more exquisite order. Clearly culture has to be based 
on education; a cultured person must be an educated person, but 
‘an educated person need not be a cultured one. You can have 
an educated devil, and a civilised devil, but you cannot have a 
cultured one; for the love of beauty (culture) pervades everything 
in the life physical, mental and moral. You can have educated 
savages with the veneer of civilisation, but ‘‘ cultured savages ” 
are a contradiction in terms. Thus the so-called ‘‘ Teutonic 
Kultur ” was scientific education, not culture at all, for il 
sacrificed beauty ruthlessly to the supposed exigencies of military 
necessity. The cultured person dare not destroy beauty; he 
realises too intensely that there is so little of it in the world, and 
what there is is a joy for ever. Civilisation without culture is 
indeed a veneer; it does not remove the primitive, ancestral, social 
traits and tendencies which shall endure through the operation of 
physiological momentum as long as man shall endure. 

Now childishness is one of these ancestral traits, and inevitably 
it will be perpetuated by the same social momentum. It expresses 
itself even in those highly educated people who walk about with 
an iron ring round a finger or a raw potato in their pocket to ward 
off rheumatism, or who believe that a piece of red flannel has 
much more efficacy than a white one tied round the neck for sore 
throat. But are not the masses still children, and still to be amused 
as such? One may pass over the ‘“ Amusements Park’’ at an 
exhibition, but for what purpose other than to attract the attention 
of grown-up children is all this disfiguring, of cities at night with 
flaring electric lights, devices showing the wheels of a motor 
car going round or a glass being filled from a gin-bottle? It is a 
crude, large-scale, visual appeal to childishness in adult life. 
What a commentary on civilisation in Britain after 2,000 years 
is Piccadilfy Circus at night! 

Egregious childishness can exist alongside the most marvellous 
applications of the knowledge of the hidden forces of nature, 
such as are witnessed, for instance, in wireless telephony, the 
aeroplane, and the submarine boat. There is no doubt that the 
amount of exact physico-chemical and biological knowledge 
diffused among the people is small : many people to-day do really 
believe the earth is flat and that the sun goes round it, although 
they do not like to admit this belief because there seems to be a 
general prejudice against it. One very marked mode of express- 
ing the childishness of adults is the uncritical acceptance of the 
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statements in advertisements’ of “‘ quack” medicines. A great 
many people will believe anything that is told them sufficiently 
often with sufficient emphasis. The quantity of impotent drugs 
swallowed at the present day is enormous. No statements about 
their omnipotence are too absurd to be accepted, no amount of 
adverse criticism of their worthlessness carries any conviction. 

Some years ago, while the trial involving some disputed point ` 
about a patent pill was proceeding, and while it was being 
demonstrated in court that the pill contained no substance of any 
efficacy whatever, the notices of the virtues of the panacea con- 
tinued to appear in the newspapers, and the volume of the sales 
was scarcely diminished. It is as true to-day as the day when it 
was written: populus vult decipi. A very great deal of the 
excessive noyel-reading of the present day is nothing more ‘nor 
less than the revival of the childish love of being ‘‘ told a story.” 

The appeal made to a certain type of mind by some phases 
` of religion, such as “‘ Christian Science,” Swedenborgianism, 
“ Eddyism,” and some fantastic Transatlantic ‘‘isms,’’ is 
largely because these minds have arrived at no adequate ` con- 
ception of cause and effect. Only to an uncritical, childish 
mentality can this sort of thing appeal. While there is no doubt 
that much good can come from the attitude of mind advocated 
by Monsieur Coué, yet in some quarters the practical result of 
his method is perfectly absurd, as when we have seen a number of 
hopelessly incurable general paralytics mumbling’ unceasingly 
through their anarthria—‘‘ Every day and in every way, I am ` 
getting better.” It was pathetic in its hopelessness and puerility ; 
it was childishness in excelsis. 

A notable expression of childishness in adult life is the way in. 
which women will follow a fashion whether it suits them or not. 
If the vogue is to build up the hair—congenital or acquired—into 
a pyramid or to cut most of it off, all save a few discriminating 
women will follow the fashion uncomplainingly. Forty years ago 
the decree: was to look like a wasp; now it is to appear almost 
unidimensional; but whatever it is, it is adopted at the risk of 
discomfort, and even of pain. Perhaps the most irritating result 
of trying to look very thin is that no pockets are allowed in 
any garment, with the result that all things ‘needful are carried 
in a receptacle which, not being an organic part of the 
costume, is apt to be lost, stolen, or mislaid with disastrous 
facility. 

‘The imitative faculty so noticeable in children is responsible for. 
the ease with which a phrase often half understood spreads 
through the community. Thus the words, “ psychological 
moment,” which as a joke were originally tolerable, have been 
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used in season and out of season until the repetition is unbearable. 
To some extent the phrase is-illiterate, for if translated out of 
Greek it means, ‘‘ the study-of-the-mind moment.” What Oscar 
Wilde intended his character to say was the critical, right, suit- 
able or opportune moment—no more than that. ‘‘ Psychological ’’ 
is not the synonym for any of these terms. Another silly phrase 
* which has caught the fancy of our grown-up children is, “‘ I had 
a brain wave,” when all that is meant is, “ it suddenly occurred 
to me.” This is oftenest used by those who know little or nothing 
about the brain or about waves. There is a third or fourth-rate 
type of mind which rejoices in phrases and proverbs such as 
“ the aching void,” “ the better the day the better the deed,” and 
other superficial non-sequiturs. 

Closely allied to this sort of thing is the childishness of 
shibboleths which flourishes from the reciprocally reinforcing 
influences of childishness and snobbery. These often go hand-in- 
hand. It is well known there is no greater snob than the school- 
boy, and many adults are still in that stage. Each class has its 
own shibboleth; and the unreflecting acceptance of one of these, 
as the final word in all-that is right or fitting, is the sign of an 
undeveloped sense of values and of a crude mentality: it is 
social Peter-Panism. Many things that pass for humour are the 
most puerile ineptitudes. Much of the old-fashioned ‘“‘ music- 
hall’? stage humour was in itself so silly that, when separated 
from the comical dress, attitudes, speech and gestures of the 
comedian, it became emetical. Each few years develop a new 
phrase indicative of the inanity of its humour, as when people 
keep on saying, “ Now we shan’t be long,” ‘‘ Everything in the 
garden’s lovely,” “ A little bit off the top,” and so on in an 
endless series of cacophonies. 

There is much childishness on a large scale in contemporary 
life when processions pass through the streets of a city with the 
leaders waving flags. Doubtless these perambulators are intended 
to impress the public with the importance of their cause or move- 
ment seeifg that they have employed the obvious method of 
muscular locomotion. The childish intolerance which decides that 
no man shall wear a straw hat before or after a certain day in 
the year, is an example of childishness in adult life, as expressed 
in an impertinent interference in other people’s affairs. From 
their Jack of sympathetic imagination, children are very intolerant. 
The apparent necessity for ‘‘ rat’? weeks, ‘‘ swat-the-fly ° weeks, 
“ clean-up ”’ weeks, pure milk weeks, fire-prevention weeks, etc., 
is another proof on a huge scale that we are all children of a 
larger growth, and that we cannot kill rats or flies, or keep our 
cellars clean or Pasteurise milk as individuals, but must be im- 
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pelled thereto by the infectivity of a slogan or braiei “ Fiery 
Cross.” 

The success that attends fortune-telling, AEE, the 
revelations of the fashionable palmist, the predictions of gipsies, 
and other itinerant irresponsibilities, is wholly due to the strong 
vein of childishness. that runs through the mental constitution of 
even the most mature of us. What is “ Moore’s Almanac ” in its- 
astrological aspect but an annual appeal to childishness? For it 
is supremely childish in 1926 to cortinue to believe in the 
influences of the stars, in having one’s. horoscope ‘‘ cast,” in 
lucky and unlucky conjunctions of the planets on one’s birthday, 
in the baleful influence of comets and that sort of thing that was 
honestly believed when astrology had not as yet given place to 
astronomy, nor alchemy to chemistry There was a day—about 
700 years ago—when the first intellects of Europe believed that 
the heavenly bodies did really influence human destiny, when 
“ ill-starred ’’ did actually refer to the stars, when ‘‘ the music 
of the spheres”? and “‘ the stars in their courses’? were axioms 
in physics, but nous avons changé tout cela, or think we have. 

Much of that sort of thing lives on in many minds as a phase of 
racial childishness in virtue of the potency of racial, psychic 
momentum. In some quarters we do ot seem to have passed 
mentally beyond the conditions described by Dr. Fielding H. 
Garrison in his History. of Medicine*, when he writes of “ these 
popular almanacs .. . (which) show: the hold which judicial 
astrology has taken upon the people. In some of them a special 
figure, the ‘ Zodiacman,’ indicates, as in drug-store almanacs of 
more recent date, the part of the body influenced by ‘the different 
planetary conjunctions, the proper times and places for bleeding 
and purgation under each sign.of the Zodiac, with gloomy prog- 
nostications of the terrible diseases, wars, famines, and ‘other 
pests which were to befall humanity under different ascendencies 
and conjunctions of the planets. Palmistry also attracted wide 
attention.’ 

One expression of childishness in adult life which nfay actually 
be a serious menace to the welfare cf the community is the 
activities of the anti-vaccinators. This particular form of childish- 
ness is that these people are unable to appreciate the import of 
the historical and statistical evidence in favour of vaccination 
against smallpox. The anti-vaccinators do not believe that the 
question whether there shall or-shall noz be universal vaccination 
is one for the medical expert, and nct for the layman at all. 
These anti-vaccinating members of the laity are impervious to 
„evidence, and are constantly making mistakes about cause and — 

- ™ Page 182, 1917 edition. 
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effect. They are the present-day representatives of that class of 
person who throughout the ages has opposed everything new. 
Edward Jenner was by no means the only promulgator of a 
discovery who suffered opposition and misrepresentation, for 
Galileo, Harvey, Simpson, Semmelweiss and Lister were all, at 
first at least, ridiculed, thwarted, and opposed. This form of 
* childishness, as an expression of social psychological inertia, may 
be a very serious thing for the public health. Possibly some of 
the leaders of anti-vaccination are elas which is an 
expression of physiological inertia. 

Childishness in adult life occasionally expresses itself in morbid 
emotionalism, as when a whole community signs a petition to 
reprieve a murderer. The unreasoning and irresponsible adult 
childishness overlooks the fact that legal experts have considered 
all the aspects of the case and deliberately come to the conclusion 
that the prisoner is guilty of murder, and that, as the law stands, 
the death-sentence must be carried out. But just as the child who 
happens to want something very much totally ignores your 
explanations of why he cannot have it, so a community in virtue 
of its childishness will brush aside the whole logical chain of 
reasons whereby the criminal was convicted, and simply cry out 
that the sentence must be commuted. 

Many people never grow up. The childishness of the present- 
day adult may be concealed or repressed by the conventions of 
society, but it quickly rises to the surface when any great crisis 
is being passed through or momentous event witnessed. The 
extravagances known as ‘‘ Mafficking ” are the violent uprushing 
through the veneer of civilisation of the latent childishness deep 
in the emotional nature of ninety-nine per cent. of us. Just as 
the haschisch-poisoned oriental ‘“‘ runs amok” in his murderous 
career, so the educated adult of 1926 returns on occasions at one 
leap to the irrepressible violence and buffoonery of his irresponsible 
childhood.‘ The Armistice was the occasion for the ebullition of 
emotional infantilism on a scale hitherto unknown. Grave and 
reverend seniors joined in the commotion; respectable people 
danced on restaurant tables and deliberately threw the crockery 
about the room. 

Delight in the creation of sheer noise is not confined to the 
half-intoxicated ‘‘ bean-feasters ” of Whitechapel on Derby Day; 
at times it can overcome the so-called educated classes. The 
following is the description of bringing in the New Year (1925) 
in New York* : 

‘ The crowds on Broadway at midnight were colossal, and the 
°” noise was indescribable. The hubbub was augmented by a radio 
*c.f. Daily Mail, January 2nd, 1925. 
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which transmitted the noise made in other towns. ‘ Liquor 
drunk and money-drunk,’ is the phrase used by the New York 
Tribune. Vendors of cow-bells, horrs, and other noise-making 
instruments did a roaring trade at prices double those of last 
year.” l 


Some critics would call this vulgarity ; but healthy children love 
noise, and the nursery is its place: here we have an atavistic’ 
return to the nursery or to the monkey-tree on a very large scale. 
Those who thus saw the New Year in were still acting as children ; 
when they became men they had not put away “ childish things.” 

Just as under the placid surface of conventional morality: and 
respectability the psycho-analyst tells us there are vast submerged 
complexes of immoral and criminal tendencies, so under the 
educated, civilised exterior of the adult man and woman of to-day 
there is a great substratum of pare childishness. ‘Scratch the 
Russian and you find a Tartar ’’; but.it does not require very 
much emotional scarification of the adult to reveal the unchanged 
child within. Just as the Great War undoubtedly brought to the 
surface much of the self-denial, heroism and hardihood fortun- 
ately still latent in many:men and women, so certain times of 
peculiar stress may reveal the not very deeply hidden childishness 
that lurks i in the mental saraap of most of us. - 3 

D. FRASER es 
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LOCARNO AS AN OPPORTUNITY. 


HE Locarno treaties were signed in London on December 
ist, and the opportunity was taken by the statesmen for 
some realistic talk about the future. There was much to talk 
“about. It had not been an easy thing for Dr. Luther and Herr 
Stresemann to come to London for the signing ceremony, for 
German opinion was still puzzled about some of the implications 
of the Locarno situation. M. Briand was involved in an acute 
financial crisis. None the less, December rst successfully clinched 
what had been done on October 16th. 

At one moment it looked as if the death of Queen Alexandra 
would cast its shadow over the arrangements that had been made 
for the Locarno ceremonies in London: a catastrophe which 
would have been the unfairest tribute to the memory of one who 
had devoted her great opportunities to the cause of peace and good- 
will on earth. Fortunately, nothing was altered except the festive 
formalities. The signing ceremony was preserved intact, and the 
opportunities for an exchange of view between the signatories were 
none the less valuable for being of a private nature. 

Of the ceremony itself there is little to record beyond that M. 
Briand, for all the distraction from which he was suffering, rose 
most distinctively to the occasion. The six signatories spoke twice, 
once before the signing, once after; and although they had enough 
sense of dramatics to realise that anything beyond the shortest 
speeches would be intolerable, the arithmetic tiresomeness re- 
mained that twelve speeches of an average duration of four minutes 
took three-quarters of an hour. ‘What M. Briand chiefly did to 
dissipate the threatening boredom was to quote from an anony- 
mous letter he had received : “ Allow a mother of a family to con- 
gratulate you. At last I shall be able to look at my children with- 
out apprehension, and to love them with some security.” What 
better tribute to the work that had been done? There was in it, 
moreover, a moral for the diplomatists. The point is often made 
that the diplomatists must be conditioned by the public opinion of 
the world. An opportunity such as that afforded by Locarno can 
be fully taken only if public opinion is roused. M. Briand shares 
with Mr. Lloyd George the ability io make men and women in the 
mass take an interest in diplomacy, in the work, that is, on which 
their security mainly depends. M. Briand’s short quotation 
from the unknown mother made a greater impréssion throughout 
the world than the whole dossier of the ceremonial proceedings put 
together. The moral is that if the diplomats would add strength 
to their elbow, they must appeal to the heart as much as, and even 
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more than, to the intellect. M. Briand’s flair in this respect served 
to focus the world’s imagination on what took place immediately 
after his quotation from the letter. “To those of us who were look- 
ing on at the proceedings nothing could have been more dramatic 
than M. Briand’s succeeding passages, his eyes fixed on the Ger- 
man delegates as he delivered them. ‘‘ Opposite me,” he said, with _ 
a wave of the hand, “ sit the German delegates ; that does not mean 
that I do not-remain a goad Frenchman, as they. remain, I am sure, 
good Germans, but’in the light of these treaties we are Europeans 
only. By our signatures we declare for peace. The particularism 
of our countries is blotted out by this agreement and with it vanish 
unpleasant memories. If the Locarno ‘Agreements. . . are not the 
draft of the constitution of a European family within the orbit of 
the League of Nations they would be frail indeed. . . :? Another 
of his typical sentences was this: ‘‘ I am determined to extract 
from thése Conventions everything they can provide against war 
and in favour of peace.” 

M. Briand, in short, neatly chronicled the important advance 
that had been made in diplomatic convention between October 16th 
and December ist. : No: sooner had-he spoken of the need’ of a 
European outlook in the handling of European problems than Herr 
Stresemann, speaking with impressive emotion, drove home the 
necessity. Here at last the diplomats of the three chief countries 
which had committed the atrocity of the Great War—France, 
Germany and Great ‘Britain—sat facing each- other in a repentant 
spirit, “‘ The greatest loss which we suffer,” said Herr Strese- 
mann, “* is that a generation has gone down of whom we do not 
know how many undeveloped forces and possibilities, how much 
spirit, genius, energy. and determination (Geist, Genie, Tat- und 
Willenskraft) would have come to-fruition if they could have lived 
out their lives.” Then he added: “ A community of fate binds 
us to one another. If we go under, we go under together: if we 
would rise, we cannot do so in conflict with each other, but only 
by working together.” There have been many Norman Angells 
in the history of the world. It is gratifying, however, to record 
-that' Locarno has made commonsense more fashionable. 

December 1st therefore: amply bore che fruit that had been 
` expected of October 16th. The statesmen who sat round the Foreign 
Office table on December 1st took their courage in both hands 
and protested their pacifism. It is now possible for those whose 
melancholy duty it has been since 1918 to chronicle the deeds of 
` diplomacy to look forward to less depressing times. 
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DISARMAMENT AND ARBITRATION. 


“ And now to work!” as M. Clemenceau said in November, 
1918—prematurely, as the unfortunate event proved. The Ger- 
mans, for their part, have shown that they are anxious—in some 
ways, perhaps a little too anxious for the Paris and London Foreign 
* Offices—to start the work which must be done if the opportunity of 
Locarno is tobe taken. The abolition of war implies the abolition 
of armaments and the adoption of a system of universal compulsory 
arbitration as the method of settling disputes. It is a tremendously 
important thing that such big issues are now” being seriously 
discussed between the governments of Europe. No doubt the 
discussions will have to be prolonged through several years before 
they can lead to achievement, just as the Locarno idea fructified 
four years after Mr. Lloyd George first started it. Mr. Lloyd 
George in 1922, Dr. Cuno in 1923, Mr. MacDonald in 1924, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain—effectively backed this time by his colleagues 
in the other countries—have deserved well of their generation. 
Abortive schemes, abortive conferences, have played their part— 
abortive on a near view, fruitful on a long view. Similarly the 
cause of arbitration and disarmament will have to pass through its 
disappointing stages : but the urgent thing is to start the talk and 
to keep it up. Geneva has been reproached as a talking-shop : the 
reproach is misconceived, for the talk is the indispensable means to 
the end. 

The talk in this case began in earnest on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 1st. There was little enough time to be disposed of, for M. 
Briand had to return to Paris by the early train of the next morning 
in order to face the French Chamber that same evening. At five 
o’clock on the afternoon of December 1st, Dr. Luther, Herr Strese- 
mann, M. Braind, M. Vandervelde, and Dr. Benesh went to the 
Foreign Office and met Sir Austen Chamberlain—for Mr. Cham- 
berlain had been knighted an hour or so before. In an hour and a 
half’s conyersation—the content of which was kept secret, but could 
be readily enough gauged from the conversations one had oneself 
with some of those who took part in it—they explored some of 
the more pressing problems which beset the advance from Locarno. 

The most immediate problem was that of the occupied Rhine 
zones. Even in the ceremonial public proceedings of the morning 
Dr. Luther had indicated what was in his mind when he declared : 
“ Everything must disappear which has its causes in the after- 
effects, now no longer justified,.of the war periòd. The fact that 
districts of my Fatherland have to suffer still longer from the con- 
sequences of that war must within a reasonable period also belong 
to the past, as also the feelings of distrust which we desire mutually 
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to renounce. The plough to which we wish to put our hands must 
create new values, must give to a free sbil the possibility of the 
harvest which our people need after their long: sufferings. . . .”’ 
The main value of the German visit to London was that it gave 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand a vivid impression of the 
problem from the German point of view. Dr. Luther and Herr 
Stresemann returned to Berlin determined to do their best to ` 
mobilise the support of the German people for the Locarno idea, 
but they did not conceal that in present circumstances their task 
is a difficult one, and may become imposs ble unless Great Britain 
and France are prepared to carry Locarno to its logical conclusion. 
Herr Stresemann’s main difficulty is that he has to ask the German 
people to support Locarno in the spirit on the ground that it restores 
a situation of equality and friendship becween Germany and her 
former enemies. At the same time he has to answer the question 
which, most intelligent Germans are asking, namely, “ If Great 
Britain and France genuinely feel what -hey say, if they regard 
Germany as an equal and as a friend, why do they not at once 
evacuate German territory?” Equality is necessarily two-edged. 
It is of no use telling the German people that the Rhinelands are 
occupied, and will continue to be occupied for ten more years, 
because of the contractual arrangement of -he Treaty of Versailles; 
for the inevitable answer will be: ‘‘ In that case you cannot have 
a Locarno spirit till ten more years hence.” ` i 

The interesting thing, however, is tha: Herr Stresemann and 
Dr. Luther are sincerely determined to counsel patience on the part 
of the German people. Their policy will be to secure Germany’s 
entry into the League as early as possible—by next March, it is 
hoped—to lie low for the first few sessions; as befits the youngest 
member, and to place their faith in the League, and in British and 
French statesmanship, for a convincing proof that Locarno is to be 
translated from an idea into a practical. policy. It is not concealed 
in German quarters that German opinion will ultimately’ judge the 
sincerity of the British and French advocacy of the Locarno idea 
by the criterion of their policy in the Rhinelands. If the occupation. 
„period in the second and third zones is cut down, then Locarno 
will be judged to be a sincere development; if not, Locarno will 
have failed. Itis known that both at Locarno and in London the 
German delegation: put this question to -he British and French 
delegates: “ After Locarno, what is the purpose of a continued 
occupation of the second and third Rhineland zones?” The ques- 
tion is difficult to-answer, and has not been answered. 

In fairness to Franco-British diplomacy, however, it should be 
stated that something has already been done towards carrying out 
the Locarno idea in the spirit. A beginning was made of the evacu- , 
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ation of the Cologne zone on the eve of the signing ceremony on 
December 1st, although the disarmament demands made in the 
summer had not been fully carried out. A new German member 
was added to the Rhineland High Commission; the Rhineland 
ordinances were cut down to the strict minimum required for their 
_ original purpose, as prescribed in the Rhineland agreement, of 
ensuring the safety and maintenance of the occupying troops; 
and the presence of the German commissioner will help to mould 
the interpretation of what that minimum purpose should become 
in practice. Above all, it was agreed, when the statesmen were in 
London, to reduce the number of troops occupying the second and 
third Rhineland zones. The Belgian troops are to be reduced to 
4,000, the British to 8,000 (from 15,000), the French to 60,000 
(from 90,000). The French, moreover, promised to investigate if 
still further reduction could be made. No person who knows what 
he is talking about or who retains his sense of realities, expects 
that the occupying troops will remain in the second and third 
zones for ten more years, and it would be as well for German 
opinion not to force the pace too much, if only to avoid playing 
into the hands of the French irreconcilables. 

Another question which German diplomacy is exercised about 
is the relation of armaments to Locarno. There can be no equality 
between the nations of Europe until the same maximum of arma- 
ments is allowed in each case. Moreover, the equalisation of the 
applied standard of disarmament has a practical bearing on the 
question of arbitration. German opinion quotes the Greco-Bul- 
garian frontier incident as a typical result of an unequal standard 
of disarmament between neighbours. If Greek and Bulgarian 
forces had been cut down to the same extent, it is argued, the fear 
and suspicion which produced the incident would not have ob- 
tained, and the incident would not have taken place. An equal 
standard of armaments is, according to that argument, a first step 
towards disarmament, a step which incidentally will make it pos- 
sible for arbitration to be used as the method of settling disputes. 
It is hard to find any tendency in German opinion to agree with 
the contention that disarmament must come last in the European 
progress to pacifism—the contention which, rightly or wrongly, 
is commonly ascribed to British official opinion. 

Among the incidental contributions which German thought 
made to the important diplomacy which began working in London 
in the first week of December was the expression of a view about 
the economic barriers which divide the European states. Until 
passport and visa regulations, customs barriers and the like are 
abolished, there can be no hope, it is held, of a real restoration of 
European industrial prosperity. Economic co-operation, to take 
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the place of economic war, is an urgent need. There is no disposi- 
tion, however, in German quarters to aspire at ptesent to any form 
of political unity among the European states, on the analogy of the 
United States of America. Enthusiasts nave raised that cry, but 
no politician in any country has regarded it as anything but a 
distant speculation. 

The question of eannan and arbitration raised some inter- 
esting points of tactics, as well as some elementary philosophical 
reflections. It was noteworthy that at the signing ceremony in 
the Foreign Office the only delegate who r2ferred to disarmament— 
although disarmament was of the very essence of the situation—was 
M. Vandervelde. ‘‘ A few days hence at Geneva,” he said—and 
as he spoke, Lord Cecil, a spectator, craned his neck, for he was 
about to leave for Geneva to represent Great Britain on the Disarm- 
ament Commission—‘‘ a few days hence et Geneva other delegates 
will meet together at the Disarmament Commission of the League 
of Nations. It is my ardent hope that this germ will develop, that 
soon Pacts of Disarmament will be.added to the Pacts of Security 
and Arbitration.” It is true that both Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and M. Briand in their speeches emphasised the logic of Locarno, 
but neither of them specifically mentioned disarmament. In 
` the case of M. Briand, however, no charge could be made on the 
score of unpreparedness, forthe French Government had a detailed 
plan in readiness for the meeting of- the League Disarmament 
Commission. So far as British official thought was concerned, 
there appeared to be some hesitation in looking closely at the ques- 
tion of disarmament.. It is known that at the Locarno Conference 
Dr. Luther had in his pocket a detailed plan for disarmament, and 
wanted to show it to Mr. Chamberlain, but Mr. Chamberlain, no 
doubt for excellent reasoris, could not seé his way to accept the 
privilege of examining it. The interestirg thing is that German, 
French, Belgian, Czechoslovak and Polish opinion are warking ' 
on the lines of an immediate examination in detail of possible 
schemes for disarmament, on the argument that if the nations are 
disarmed, then the issue of war cannot arise, and a system of uni- 
versal compulsory arbitration will be thrust upon'us automatically, 
for sheer lack of any alternative method of settling: international 
disputes. British opinion, on the contrary, is inclined to adopt 
the same ‘sort of empirical approach as the.British genius had 
adopted throughout history to important affairs. There is no written 
constitution in this country, yet there is no country which is so 
law-abiding. English common law has developed from cumulative 
precedent, as have the traditions of the Hcuse of Commons. Coyld 
there be anything more binding than the unwritten conventions 
of the British House of Commons? The British view, then, in- 
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clines to the belief that the most effective line of approach, on the 
long view, will be something like this : “ Establish arbitration 
as a system first: then you will find that armaments will die a 
natural death. When disputes are unquestionably settled by 
arbitration, and armaments, therefore, become useless, the peoples 
will no longer consent to bear the dead weight of armaments’ ex- 
" penditure. As for the best method of establishing arbitration as 
a working principle, do it step by step, not by wholesale pre- 
scription on paper which may in an emergency prove ineffective, 
and thereby deal a blow to the cause of arbitration from which it 
may take years to recover. In other words, do what the British 
Government did in the Mosul dispute: use all your influence for 
an arbitral settlement. If you settle a small dispute by arbitration, 
you will then have a chance of settling a big dispute by arbitration. 
When you have successfully settled a big dispute by arbitration, 
you may proceed to settle another by the same means, and therein 
you will be building up the body of precedent and of custom 
which eventually will establish arbitration firmly as an inter- 
national instrument.” 

The divergence of view is an interesting one, and it is as well 
that the talk about it should start and should continue. The British 
Government is clearly right in holding that the League of Nations 
is the proper body for controlling the discussions and keeping 
them going. In the second week of December the Disarmament 
Commission of the League took an important step forward, but it 
must be remembered that the machinery is necessarily slow-mov- 
ing. In that week invitations were sent out from Geneva to the 
United States and Russian Governments to take part in the 
League work on disarmament. It was not, however, an invitation 
to a conference, but to exploratory work which, it was hoped, 
might lead to a conference. At the last meeting of the League 
Assembly a committee was formed on which Lord Cecil is 
the British representative, to set into motion the diplomatic 
machinery,for disarmament. It was that committee which invited 
Russia and the United States to send a representative to the Dis- 
armament Commission, which is to lay down the terms of reference 
and to prescribe the limits of the Disarmament Conference which 
is to be the third and final stage in the process. 


LOCARNO AND THE EAST OF EUROPE. 


Dr. Benesh’s presence in London in the first week of December 
was taken advantage of for an examination of the trend of feeling 
in Central, South-Eastern and Eastern Europe, as affected by the 
Locarno treaties. The importance of Czechoslovak diplomacy in 
all Eastern European affairs is universally recognised, and the 
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particular questions that people in London wanted to be enlight- 
ened about by Dr. Benesh were: (1) How-is the prospect of an 
Eastern European Security Pact progressing ? (2) How far is Hun- 
gary affected? (3) What is the attitude of Central Europe towards 
Russia after the signature of the Locarno Conference ? (4) What is 
Dr. Benesh’s attitude to the questions of disarmament and arbitra- - 
tion in their present -aspect ? = F ' 
Although Dr. Benesh, for excellent reasons, found himself un- 
able.to make any public statement on these points, one is none 
the less in a position to indicate the broad lines on which Czecho- 
slovak diplomacy is now moving, so far as the subjects enumer- 
ated above are concerned. In the first place the popular success 
of the Locarno idea in Western Europe, and the fact that the Ger- 
man Government has signed the treaties, may be expected to'have 
an important reaction on Hungarian opinion. Before the Locarno 
Conference met, Hungarian politicians were understood to be 
extremely sceptical about Germany’s attitude. The inevitable 
change of view in Hungary will have an important bearing on the 
Eastern Security Pact, of which the foundations are already being 
laid by Dr. Benesh. Hungary will have to be a party to it, just 
as Germany is a party to the Western Pact. On the subject of 
Russia, Little Entente quarters ‘are inclinzd to be a little anxious. 
They take it as axiomatic that Russia mest be brought back into, . 
the European family of nations and thet there can be no real 
progress towards the Locarno ideal until an understanding has 
been reached between Russia arid the rest of Europe. The fact 
that the British Government has so far found it difficult to take new 
steps towards an understanding with Fussia—although many 
informed people prophesy an early change in.that attitude—makes 
Central European statesmen resign themselves to the prospect of 
slow-going during the next six months. There can, indeed, so it 
is held, be little advance from Locarno until the uncertain Russian 
factor is resolved. For the same reason Little Entente quarters 
do not expect that any immediate progress can be made towards 
the disarmament of Europe, although fo- their part they regard 
.disarmament as a subject that ought to be discussed at once. 


GREECE AND BULGARIA. 


In the long run the main interest of the Greco-Bulgarian inci- 
dent, of which the full report of the Leagré Commission was pub- 
lished on December 4th, is that it-constitates a sort of parody of 
the Great War and of most wars that have taken place in history. 
The Commission’s report shows how from a small beginning the 
war-feeling spread, how eleventh-hour a-tempts to stop it were” 
unavailing because of the “ lack of confidence on both sides in the 
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honest intentions of the adversary.’ Reinforcements. were rushed 
up, machine-guns mobilised, civilians armed, etc., and a League 
Commission after the event was unable to find out what it was all 
about. On the morning of October. 24th a telegram from the 
Acting President of the League ordering a cessation of war 
achieved its object—only two hours before the time limit fixed for 
"a big offensive. The League, therefore, may claim that in one 
perfectly clear case it prevented war. One is justified in surmising 
that if the League had been in existence in 1914, it might have 
nipped in the bud the war which then started in the Balkans for no 
discoverable purpose, and which thereupon spread to the greater 
part of the world, again for no discoverable purpose. 

There is, therefore, more than a purely historical interest in the 
record of the exact story of the-Greco-Bulgarian frontier incident, 
and of the exact steps taken by the League to stop the war. The 
incident took place on October roth. As a result of a Bulgarian 
appeal under Articles X and XI of the Covenant, made on October 
23rd, a special session of the League Council was held that same 
day in Paris. (Article X : “ The Members of the League under- 
take to respect and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of all the 
Members of the League. In case of any aggression, or in case of 
any threat or danger of such aggression, the Council shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” Article 
XI: “ Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any 
of the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any 
action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations. In case any such emergency should arise, the 
Secretary-General shall, on the request of any Member of the 
League, forthwith summon a meeting of the Council:”) The 
President at once urged both parties to stop hostilities and to 
withdraw ‘their troops, and all the Governments represented in 
the League were telegraphically informed of the position. 

Three days later the Council again met in Paris and issued a 
twenty-four-hour invitation to both States to agree to withdraw 
their troops and to cease firing, and a sixty-hour invitation in which 
to execute that agreement. A day and a half later, British, French, 
and Italian military officers were on the spot as mandatories of the 
Council; within a few hours hostilities had been stopped, and 
within three days, that is, eight hours before the expiry of the time 
limit, all the troops had been withdrawn within their own frontiers. 
In agreement with both sides to the conflict, the Council then 
appointed an International Commission to start within a week to 
investigate the facts; to weigh responsibilities and to recommend 
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the damages, if any; to propose measures for the prevention of 
similar incidents in the future; and to have their report ready for 
the December session of the Council. Tae machinery worked like 
the proverbial clock, and there are living Greeks and Bulgars who 
to-day owe their existence, or the preservation of their existence, to 
the pacific offices of the League. That is a tremendously important 
thing in the history of our time. It has suggested the still more ` 
important aspiration that the League may become the effective 
safeguard against all war, no matter by whom it may be threatened. 

The report of the League Commission, therefore, becomes a . 
document of dramatic interest. (C.727. 1925. VII. Belgrade, 
November 28th, 1925). It is a documeat of some 14,000 words. 
It gives the full story of the Commission’s appointment, its detailed 
activity, its findings as to the facts of ths incident, its apportion- 
ment of responsibilities and indemnities, its suggestions for the 
future. The Chairman of the Commission was Sir Horace Rum- 
bold, British Ambassador at Madrid, and the other members were 
General Serrigny (French army), General Ferraria (Italian army), 
H. E. M. de Adlercreutz (Swedish Minister at the Hague), and 
M. Droogleever Fortuyn (Member of the Netherlands Parliament). 


How THE War NEARLY STARTED. 


The Commission’s investigations into the precise nature of the 
incident which took place in the early afternoon of October 19th 
between the Greek post No. 69 and the Bulgarian post No. 1, 
situated in a pass known as Demi-Kapu, through ‘the frontier 
hills, are of importance only as showing the complete fatuity of the 
incident, and thereby the complete fatvity of the war which it 
nearly started. The-corporal in command of the Greek post and 
the private in command of the Bulgarian post shot at each other, 
there being no other witnesses of the affai The Greek was killed. 
It was impossible to establish who fired first, or why. It is as 
likely as not to have been the full explanation, as gossip indeed 
asserted, that both men were keen on the same girl at the same 
time. Whatever the motive, the shooting took placé. There 
followed the usual charges and countercharges, the usual spread- 
ing of recrimination and complication: The Bulgarian soldiers 
of post No. 1 stated thatthe Greek had been killed in Bulgarian 
territory. The Greek soldiers of post Na. 69 stated that they had 
seen the Bulgarians drag the body into Bulgarian territory. What 
the Commissioners call ‘‘ medico-legal examination ” could throw 
no light on that point. Moreover, the point was irrelevant, see- 
ing that the soldiers of the two. posts hac been on friendly terms, 
and had often crossed from one to the other with food supplies. ` 
After thefirst shots had been fired, of course, the two posts turned 
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out in force, and began shooting at each other on the big scale. 
What else is a soldier for but to shoot, and not to reason why ? 
What else is a soldier taught in any country but to shoot without 
knowing why? 

The Bulgarian soldiers, remembering their drillbook, of course 
proceeded to the biggest military business available, namely, the 
occupying of various vantage points along the crest. The Greeks 
at first remained in their post (thereby showing superior intelli- 
gence) then abandoned it and retired to a position about 150 metres 
in the rear (thereby showing still greater intelligence). The Greek 
post, meanwhile, was ransacked of blankets, equipment, etc., no 
doubt by the Bulgarians, although the Bulgarians themselves 
- make the interesting suggestion that the thefts were the work of 

Koutsovlach shepherds—who, if they had been the culprits, 
would have had to do their work between two lines of fire. Kout- 
sovlach shepherds have their limitations, but they are hardly 
likely to be so lacking in commonsense as to risk their lives in the 
stealing of a blanket. As the sound of the firing was heard 

beyond the immediate neighbourhood, reinforcements gradually 
arrived at both posts and the field of fire expanded. It was at that 
point that the laws of “ civilised warfare ” began to be violated. 
Captain Vassiliadis, who was in charge of the Greek post, decided 
to go to Demi-Kapu, with the intention, as he told a friend, of 
stopping the fighting. His command headquarters were situated 
in the village of Poroia, which was distant two hours on horseback 
from the frontier. He set out on horseback, accompanied by a 
mounted soldier carrying an improvised small white flag. When he 
arrived within a few hundred metres from the firing line, he dis- 
mounted, gave the order “‘ cease fire ’? and advanced on foot, with 
the soldier carrying the white flag walking in front of him. Captain 
Vassiliadis had only advanced a few paces when he was struck by a 
bullet and killed. The-Commission was satisfied that he was 
killed under the white flag, and the Greeks genuinely believed that 
he had been deliberately shot by the Bulgars, when attempting to 
stop the fighting. The Bulgarians say that they saw neither the 
white flag nor the officer and that he was killed by a bullet not 
aimed at him. 

From that point the incipient war followed its conventional 
course. Excited communications were opened by telephone with 
battalion headquarters, with the available machine-gun companies, 
and other potential reinforcements, plans of campaign were drawn 
up, although there is ample evidence that attempts were made to 
stop the whole business. On this subject the Commissioners make 
an illuminating observation. ‘It seems,” they report, “ that 
on both sides lack of confidence in the honest intentions 
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of the adversary unfortunately prevented that conciliation which, 
in previous similar circumstances, Greek and Bulgarian officers 
had often been able to effect.” Such is war. Yet the Commissioners 
report that the Demi-Kapu incident was only one of many quarrels, 
disputes and skirmishes. 

There is a familiar ring about the way in which the incident of 
October 19th developed from a small ta a big scale. Telephonic’ 
messages were sent from the spot to the 11th Greek division at 
Salonica, which passed it on (in a magnified form) to the Third 
Army Corps Headquarters. At 3 a.m. in the night of October roth 
—z20th the news was received in Athens, embroidered with the 
detail that the whole affair had been premeditated by the Bul- 
garians. At 9.30 a.m. on October 2oth the Intelligence Officer of the 
Greek covering battalion sent from Demi-Kapu to his O/C. 
battalion the information that the Bulgarian forces amounted to 
one battalion with machine guns. The O/C. battalion-passed on 
the news with the distortion that ‘‘ the Bulgarians have attacked 
with a battalion and are occupying the hill-top.” (The distortion 
was due, no doubt, to unbalanced excitement rather than to deliber- 
ate falsification, as is so often the case ia such affairs.) It was the 
amplified message that was received in Athens at 10.30 a.m. The 
truth was that the Bulgarian forces on the morning of the 20th 
amounted to 160 men,. not a battalion. Facts, however, played a5 
little a part in October, 1925, as they ¿did in July, 1914. The 
Greek military authorities, from the sheer force of habit and military 
routine, began thinking (if such a worc cam be applied to such a- 
process) on grandiose lines. As early zs 8 a.m. on October 20th 
the O/C. Greek Third Army Corps, on hearing of the death of 
Captain Vassiliadis, sent orders to the Sixth Division at Serres: 
“ All units are ordered to turn out. One battalion and one moun- 
tain battery will stand to.” At 8.30 am. a new batch of orders 
was sent out, including one that the units were to be advanced up to 
the frontier. They -were ‘‘ precautionary ° measures, fully in 
accord with military tradition and wholly correct by the accepted 
standard in these things, but by any other standard what is to be 
said of a “‘ precaution ’’ which by its very nature tends to produce 
the evil against which it is intended to ke a precaution ? 

At 11 a.m. on October 2oth the Ministry of War in Athens, 
acting on the false information about the attack of the imaginary 
Bulgarian battalion, sent orders to the Third Army Corps to be 
ready “‘ to advance with all its forces towards Livunovo in the 
Struma Valley in order to outflank Mcunt Beles by way of Pet- 
ritch,” and to the Fourth Army Corps ta “‘ prepare for an invasion 
with all its forces in the direction of Nevrokop ’’; although, it must 
be conceded, both corps were ordered ta wait further orders before 
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beginning the advance. At the same time aeroplane reconnais- 
sances were ordered ‘“‘ forthwith ’’ over Demi-Kapu, Petritch, 
Livunovo, Kula and the Libonovo district. Now all the places 
mentioned in those various orders were in Bulgarian territory. It 
is unnecessary to detail all the successive orders, but by that same 
afternoon the Ministry of War had ordered the Third Army Corps 
* under the command of the O/C. Sixth Division to march on 
Petritch and the heights north of Kula. That order amounted to 
an invasion of Bulgarian territory. 

On October 21st the Greek 6th Division organised three 
columns ready for the invasion on three separate objectives, 
although in the meantime the original order for a march on 
Petritch had been modified to one for an investment of Petritch. 
On the evening of that day division orders were posted for the 
beginning of the offensive at 6 a.m. on the following morning. 
One can imagine the grotesque satisfaction of the military mind 
in the click and thorcughness of the business: ‘‘ The offensive 
will begin at 6 a.m. on che 22nd, and will be carried as far as the 
objectives fixed. The positions occupied will then be organised.” 
No eloquence could more clearly reveal the nature of the war 
machine. All these elaborate orders, precise, and expanding 
rapidly in scope, were issued by men who had not the shadow of 
an idea what it was all about. Men were about to be butchered, 
killed, maimed, without reason. The murder of Captain Vassili- 
adis had created, of course, the most profound and justified 
indignation among the Greeks; but that was no reason for war. 
In private life a murder does not justify wholesale butchery. The 
slaughter did, in fact, begin. The offensive duly started, the 
objectives reached, the positions organised and consolidated, with 
the exception of Petritch, where the Bulgarians resisted. The 
Greek forces remained in their positions till the 28th, when the 
order for evacuation was received. 

On the Bulgarian side the corresponding tragi-imbecility was 
carried out in all its forms, so far as the frontier forces were 
concerned. The Bulgarian General Staff at Sofia also did its duty 
as soldiers, but fortunately the wiser policy of the Bulgarian 
Government placed an effective brake on them. The General 
Staff, indeed, on hearing the first news at 5 p.m. on October 19th, 
sent orders for the incident to be terminated; and the local 
measures of the Bulgarian forces near the scene of action were 
due to the exigencies of the situation, not being part of a general 
plan. At noon on the 22nd, it is true, the Bulgarian Minister 
of War did order certain small reinforcements to be sent to 
Petritch, but the main units were held back, and a general order 
was given to the colonel commanding the troops as follows: 
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“ Make only slight resistance, protect the fugitive and panic- 
stricken population, prevent the spreac of panic in the Struma 
Valley, and do not expose the troops to unnecessary losses, in 
view of the fact that the incident has been laid before the Council 
of the League of Nations, which is expected to stop the invasion.” 
The total Bulgarian reinforcements amounted to six companies of 
infantry, three machine-gun companies and twelve guns, and were’ 
in position on the morning of the 24th. On the same day, how- 
‘ever, the Ministry of War issued the sensible order: ‘‘ Should 
the Greeks attack, our troops will abstain from all resistance,” 
and two Cabinet Ministers arrived at Fetritch on the 25th to see 
that the soldiers did what they were told. 

On the Bulgarian side, therefore, there was a Government which 
had the sense’to consider: the political aspect of the affair, and 
to recognise the moral asset of placing its security in the hands 
of the League of Nations. On the Greek side, unfortunately for 
Greece, there was a soldier at the political head, a soldier, more- 
over, whose military training had- been the death of his 
imagination. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE LEAGUE. 


The military facts given above are those established by the 
League Commission. The Commission ,gave a careful estimate 
of the damage in life and property that had been caused, and 
decided that the Greek Government should pay 20,000,000 levas 
(nearly £40, 000) to the Bulgarian Government as an indemnity 
for the invasion ; the report further recommended certain measures 
for the pacification of Greco-Bulgariar relations. To the world 
in general, however, the interest of zhis chapter of European 
history is that it gives a fair sample of the way in which the 
uncivilised people of Europe—to which category belongs every 
nation in Europe without exception—are capable of going to 
war for precisely no purpose whatever. In the present instance 
two small nations were the pathetic culprits; in 1914 nearly the 
whole of Europe, from Great Britain to Russia, made an exhibi- 
tion of itself. It would be interesting if the same League of 
Nations Commission which investigated the recent Greco-Bul- 
garian incident, and failed to .discove> any sense in it, were to 
investigate also the purpose for which the Great War was fought. 
It would be as baffled in the one case as in the other. . 

There is one passage in the League’s report which ought to be 
read and re-read, by every man and weman in Europe. It would 
be worth while for the Information Section of the League Secre- 
tariat to have it reprinted in millions of copies and scattered 
broadcast. The passage is headed, “ Measures to enable the 
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League of Nations to take Rapid Action in cases of Serious 
Conflicts,” and runs thus :— 

“ It is important to draw the attention of the Council to the 
situation at 6 a.m. on October 24th, at the moment when orders 
arrived from Athens to suspend offensive operations. Preparations 
_had been made for a Greek attack on Petritch with a force of 

about 1,000 men and three batteries. The Bulgarians occupied a 
defensive position with something like a battalion of regular 
troops and twelve guns, not including the armed inhabitants, to 
the number, at this point, of about 160 men. It is known that 
on this day the Bulgarian commander had instructions to offer 
some measure of resistance in order to protect the inhabitants, 
and that the order to abandon resistance only arrived during the 
day of the 24th. There would, therefore, have been a real defence 
of Petritch; the action would have been fiercely contested, and 
would have involved heavy losses. It is impossible to foresee the 
consequences that might have ensued. The telegram from the 
Acting President of the Council, which reached the respective 
capitals on the 23rd, appears, therefore, to have arrived in the 
nick of time. 

“ This date was the critical moment of the operations. After 
that hostilities were virtually at an end, although incidents 
might still have arisen and degenerated into open war, since the 
two sides remained in touch with one another, and skirmishing 
still continued. The danger was ended on October 28th by the 
arrival on the spot of the military attachés. 

“ An examination of the operations undertaken, and in par- 
ticular of the situation on the morning of October 24th, as just 
explained, shows the necessity of the speediest possible action by 
the Council of the League of Nations. The saving of a few 
minutes may prevent a catastrophe. In the present circumstances, 
which were exceedingly favourable—in that the President of the 
Council received a telephone message one hour after Bulgaria’s 
appeal had been received by the Secretary-General—a military 
operation which might have had the most dangerous results was 
only just prevented. 

“In order to hasten intervention by the League of Nations, it 
might be considered whether special facilities for communication 
and transit could not be granted to Governments and to the 
Secretariat in case of a threat of war. In particular, the use of 
wireless telegraphy and priority messages might be considered.” 


THE ITALIAN DEBTS. 


Qn November 17th Mr. Churchill made a statement in the 
House of Commons in which he said that he shortly expected 
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an Italian funding commission to visit London. He made a 
further important statement about tne pari passu principle, 
definitely applying it, for the first time, to the case of the Italian 
debt. That meant that the British Government would not be 
disposed to agree to lighter terms from Italy than those which 
had just been agreed to between the United States and Italy, 
although there is no commitment agzinst Italy’s paying more. 
Given the details of the American percentages, period of redemp- 
tion, and the like, the arithmetic calculation of the Italian debt 
to Great Britain, in the light. of the pari passu principle, would be 
easy. It would, however, be necessary to take into consideration 
such facts as that Great Britain had to raise the money at 5 per 
cent., whereas America raised hers at 44 per cent. 

It was interesting to learn that the substantial work of the 
Italo-American settlement was done after November 3rd—that is, 
after the embargo on British loans abroad had been lifted. There 
is no room, therefore, for the suggestion that the British embargo. 
had anything to do with the fact that Italy settled with America 
before settling with Great Britain. There is little doubt that the 
bigger investment resources of America had something to do with 
it, but many informed people gave as another reason the desire of 
the American Funding Commission to'avoid a second failure and 
a second exposure to the cry that America is too exacting. 
Ironically enough, Italy’s pleasure over what is generally 
regarded in British quarters as a liberal settlement on America’s 
part was exceeded by the anger of the Belgian Press. Belgium 
is paying America on far stiffer terms. It appears to be difficult 
for a creditor to please all his debtors when he differentiates 
among them. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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THE MUMMERS OF YULE. 


HE little city of Wiltchester has been famous for many 

| centuries for its Gild of Mummers, an hereditary troop of 
players who play an hereditary play for the citizens to 

hear, just about the Christmastide. How old this Gild is nobody 
knows. It-may go back behind the foundation of Christianity. 
Such gilds are tribal in many parts of the world. The perform- 
ance of hereditary ceremonies is a feature of the palzolithic age of 
man. It is not suggested that the Wiltchester Mummers are as 
old as this, but it is true that there is no record that there ever was 
a Wiltchester without its Mummers. Wiltchester is very old. 
The customs of the city are tribal customs that have urban form, 
as the customs of Athens and of Rome were tribal customs that 
took urban form, and the Mummers peer out among these customs 
in an almost grotesque way. Moreover, the play that the Mummers 
play is not merely a Christian play. It is a drama that has had 
superimposed upon it a Christian setting. There are creatures 
in it, witches, wizards, devils, that the earliest English laws struck 
at with fierce, but not irresistible force. That is a point to remem- 
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ber. Another point is that the devils and witches and wizards are 
all represented by one hereditary group, and the nicer people by 
another group altogether from another part of the city. The play ` 
represents the struggle of the forces of good, and evil, a struggle 
that ‘inspired our earliest Anglo-Saxon ‘iterature. The hereditary 
devils carry on their mundane occupations all the year; one is a, 
blacksmith, another a woodcutter, another a silversmith, another 
a hedger and ditcher, another a travelling tinker; but when 
December comes in they meet and settle their part of the unwritten 
play, the play that no book holds, the play that is played in the 
great barn, a tithe barn men suppose, that lies in a great field 
to the east of the little cathedral. —— `` 

Whatever other structures in Wiltchester fall into disrepair 
the barn is always in excellent order. The hereditary carpenters 
and woodmen and smiths who take part:in the play see to that. 
It stands on common ground, so common that it is utterly holy. 
It-must have been ‘land belonging’ tc the community in tribal 
days. It is communal still. It never was book-land. No scrap 
of parchment ever carried the title to this land. The title is written 
in the hearts of the people. It has a curious name. It is called 
the Dark Field. Indeed, it never was-a popular spot. No boys 
care to play there. They say that itis haunted. No houses border 
it closely. It lies to the east of the ca-hedral, and its great Barn 
is as well known to the people as St. Nicholas’ itself. A, stranger 
would say, looking out of the green precincts of the cathedral, 
“ What place is that ?” and the Verger would say, with a shrug, 
“ That is Dark. Field,” and if he were asked what the great 
wooden structure was he would say ’‘‘ the Barn,” but would say 
it in a tone that did not invite conversation. Once or twice in 
a century the Town Council would discuss the property. Recently 
it was suggested that it should be surveyed for the new and much- 
needed houses. There was a motion tabled by a rich and generous 
newcomer who had been welcomed cn the Council. When the 
motion came up for discussion the Mayor moved the previous 
question and no discussion took place. The newcomer was dis- 
creet and said nothing; but in the Mayor’s Parlour he asked what 
it meant, and the Mayor (who was tke Blacksmith), simply said, 
“ It is the Dark Field,” and the senior Alderman (who was the 
tinker) said “ It is the Barn.” The three men looked at each other 
and then the newcomer, sturdy John Oliver, who had made his 
pile in a shop at.Plymouth, saw that he had come up against 
something that no law could move or resolution resolve. But, 
all the same, he determined not to te done with the Dark Field 
and the Barn. ~ : : 

John Oliver a little later saw the Town Clerk about it. That 
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eminent official, Clement Oldworthy, had served the city for more 
than half a century, and what he did not know about the 
cathedral, the precincts, the Dean and Canons and their wives, 
the Vergers and the townsfolk was not worth knowing; He knew 
a great deal about the Dark Field and the Barn, and a good deal 
of what he knew was most unpleasant. ‘‘ Believe me, Mr. Oliver,” 
"he said, as he passed his exquisite snuff-box across the table in the 
Mayor’s Parlour, “‘ believe me, there is something at work here, 
something that has been at work here for centuries, that is, may 
I say, extra~human? These mummers that act the Christmas or 
New Year play are in a sense ordinary mortals. They have the 
sins and perhaps the virtues common to humanity. But let me 
tell you one strange thing. I have seen these men and women haled 
before the Bench time out of number for minor offences, but I 
have never seen a conviction. The local Bench with one accord 
are afraid of them. J, a solicitor who once had the largest 
practice in the county ; I, a lawyer, with, I venture to say, a unique 
experience so far as a country practice could go; I, the Town 
Clerk and adviser of this important municipality, I am frankly 
afraid of them.” ‘‘ Do you mean to say that you are afraid 
of being murdered?” “‘ No, no,” said the old gentleman, heartily, 
“I am not a physical coward, and if it were a murder gang I 
would lay them by the heels before the night is out. No, no; it is 
worse than that. I am, I can use no other term, spiritually afraid 
of them, and not least of his Worship the Mayor. ‘You re- 
member the last election. The Labour people thought they would 
sweep the wards. Presently Ben Ogle, the blacksmith, a non- 
party man, declared for the Conservatives, and Labour had only 
a handful of votes in a place that is a hotbed of rural discontent. 
No man dared vote against Ogle, not even the Bishop, who is a 
hot enough Radical.” ‘Oh, come,” said John Oliver. ‘ I mean 
what I say. Look here, Mr. Oliver. Dine with me to-morrow, 
Saturday ‘night, and we will visit the Cathedral and the Dark 
Field and the Barn late at night, if you have nerve enough.” 
‘“‘ Nerve be bothered,” said stout John, “ I am with you, and I 
shall not expect to see anything worse or better than myself.” The 
Town Clerk smiled as the December wind whirled round the 
ancient town hali. 

The Town Clerk loved his little dinner parties. An Oxford man 
and a scholar of no mean repute, he could meet the cathedral folk 
on equal terms, and was a better Greekist than that eminent, 
absent-minded ecclesiastic and Aristotelian, Canon Snatchett. 
Mrs. Oldworthy and her two daughters had the run of the Pre- 
cificts, and enjoyed life in a lazy way. The son, called young 
Clement by the Dean, was now at his father’s old college, and as he 
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had taken a brilliant double first and was serenely hoping for a 
Fellowship, he felt able to solve all the problems in-this miserable 
world, and was so wide minded as to recognise the charm of the 
Dean’s only daughter. The Bishop was in residence this Christ- 
mas, and Mr. Oldworthy decided to aave a scholarly dinner 
party. Mr. Oliver, though he had the distinction of having made : 
money, was sterling company, and he was an old friend of the 
Bishop. The party was a choice one. The Bishop and Mr. Oliver 
(bachelors both), the Dean and Mrs. Patience, with their daughter, 
Mary, Canon and Mrs. Snatchett, were the guests. It was an 
excellent feast given in the great and warm oak-wainscotted room 
that had seen guests for more than four centuries. Mr. Old- 
worthy’s wine was admirable; his stories of past doings as good 
as his wine, anda general sense of well-being prevailed when the 
coffee was served and the attendants had finally left the room. It 
was a room with two fire-places, and Mr. Oldworthy proposed that 
they should not move to any other room. ‘‘I have my reasons,” 
said he, with the air of a gay old conspirator. “ Did you notice, 
by chance, the maid and the tall man who waited at table ? They 
represent the oldest families in Wiltchester. That is why I dis- 
couraged any talk about ——” and he -ose and looked out of the 
door into the square hall—‘‘ any talk about the Dark Field and 
the Barn.” ; ; 

The Bishop satirically lit his pipe with an apology to_ the 
ladies. “ You speak as if your admirable attendants, I noted them 
well, were far too good for human nature’s daily food. Why 
should the age of their families prevent us from talking of the 
Dark Field and the Barn? It seems absurd. I don’t believe in 
not being able to talk in front of servants.” Mr. Oldworthy 
shrugged his shoulders and took snuff. “ Well, you see, my 
family in Wiltchester is almost as old as theirs, and they are 
members of the Gild. They are Joseph and Mary. I ought to be.. 
an acting member of the Gild myself. I am really Peter, but a 
long time ago I was excused because cf my position, but they are 
asking after my Clement.’’ Clement broke in, with his best Oxford 
manner, “ It is really too absurd. The Gild is nothing to me, 
‘and yet the Mayor stopped me in the market place this morning 
and said, in quite a cold manner, he was carrying bar-iron at the 
time, that he could only give me another year, and that the Gild 
had only waited because of their respect for my father and because 
of my schooling. It is really insufferable.” ‘ I should be careful 
not to say that in she city, Clement,” said Mary, anxiously. The 
Dean nodded, Canon Snatchett muttered a medieval charm, Mr. 
Oldworthy took snuff and nodded, Mrs. Snatchett and the Dears 
wife looked at each other as if blasphemy had been spoken by a 
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young man with great possessions. The Bishop saw, as Mr. 
Oliver had seen some days before, that he was faced with some- 
thing that transcended logic. ‘‘ I have been up against this witch 
and devil business now for ten years. If I were to mention it in 
my club in London I should be regarded as mentally infirm. 
Nothing of it ever appears in the papers. The old superstitions 
‘are supposed to be dead. Yet here it faces me not on an outlying 
farm but in a modern dining room in a company of highly 
educated people. Can’t we crush it?” 

Mr. Oliver nodded, Clement nodded, but the rest shook their 
heads. ‘‘ The difficulty,’’ said Mr. Oldworthy, “is that there is 
nothing wrong in it from the legal point of view. No doubt in 
the seventeenth century there would have been; there even were 
prosecutions, on the charge of witchcraft, but that is impossible 
to-day; and, after all, a Gild of Mummers is rather interesting. I 
am technically a member of the Gild. I have, in fact, attended 
meetings in the course of preparation for the Yule performance, 
and I have never seen or heard anything that comes within the 
law. As to crushing the tradition, that is impossible. But, at any 
rate, rehearsals are in full preparation; come and see them. My 
maid and man have already gone to take their parts.” ‘‘ Well, 
let us go into the cathedral first,” said the Bishop, and the party, 
closely wrapped to meet the wintry, wild weather, were soon on 
the way. 

.The Bishop opened a small door in the south aisle, and the 
party was in a moment swallowed up in the mystery of the 
cathedral. It was not wholly dark; the half-moon was still riding 
the cold, starry sky, and threw some light through the painted 
windows. The Bishop had a substantial electric torch which he 
used now and again. Presently they were all in the choir and 
listened to the oppressive silence of the cathedral. The silence was 
full of voices, tiny sounds that then only were alive. Pillar spoke 
to ancient pillar, wood to medizval wood. The auditors hushed 
their breathing to catch the sounds. Mortal life seemed crude and 
gross beside these immaterial things. When the Bishop spoke to 
the Dean it was like a giant shouting to a giant, and yet he only 
whispered. ‘“‘ Shall we go into the crypt by the Lady Chapel 
Stairway and show them the old passage to Dark Field and the 
Barn?” ‘‘ No one knows that it has been opened up yet,” 
whispered the Dean, and his whisper ran like a hurricane round 
the sacred place. ‘‘ Well, come.” The party passed into the 
Lady Chapel behind the famous shrine, and the Bishop flashed his 
torch to show them the ancient doorway and the spiral staircase. 
Soon they were in the little crypt with its circle of dwarf pillars. 
Now the Dean led the way, and in the extreme east end was 
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another door that gave access to a rude slope in the ground. “ A 
great piece of work,” said the Dean. ‘‘ I got the clue from a manu- 
script in the Chapter Library (twelfth century, if you please) which 
marks out part of the Dark Field as an ancient burying ground 
and shows the Barn, then a ruined temple ‘ where the heathen in 
old time worshipped their god.’ I suspected a passage, and argued , 
it must be exactly orientated. ` I at once told the Bishop, and we 
tested the guess. As I was feeling along the stonework in the 
exact east a stone gave slightly, and to the left of the stone a door, 
which in the dusk I had taken for ornamental stonework, quietly. 
opened and disclosed a long slope and that passage.” -“‘ You will 
observe,” said the Bishop, ‘‘ that it can-be opened from the other 
side.” He stood on.the other side, the Dean closed the door, and 
the Bishop opened it again. ‘‘ You will also observe,” said the 
Bishop, drily, ‘‘ that the Cathedral is totally unprotected.” ‘‘ Not 
at all,” said Mr. Oldworthy, “ the Gild protect it.’ “Do you 
mean to tell me,’ ’ said the Dean, sternly, “ that these mummers 
use the structure for -which I am responsible??? Mr. Oldworthy 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ You see, if the Christian builders 
chose to absorb other people’s places of worship they had to risk 
that. The older faith did not die when Augustine came. I should 
not be surprised if the Gild regard this as their cathedral. The 
old faith took over, the new festivals, why not the new churches ? 
Perhaps the Yule play represents the struggle for the building. I 
really don’t know, but in any event’no harm has ever been done, 
and in my view the less that is said about this door and passage 
the better.” “‘ I shall fill it up,” said the Dean. ‘‘I don’t think 
you will,” said Mr. Oldworthy, drily, “‘ the Gild would not like 
it. Better let sleeping sects lie. But in any event, here they come 
for their rehearsal. Evidently they play, the play for the public 
in the Barn, but they play it for themselves in the Cathedral 
Church of Saint Nicholas.” And the old gentleman chuckled and ` 
took snuff out of his noble, silver snuff-box. 

Probably never since the glamour of the Middle Ages died away 
had such a ‘scene been exposed to a Bishop and a Dean of a 
Cathedral. They. saw running along the passage a boy in white 
garments with a scarlet cap, waving a torch and blowing a pipe, 
a sort of Pan or Dionysos. Behind him they saw, striding along, 
a gigantic black man with horns on his head waving a stick, 
with which he beat, at intervals, a drum. Behind him and in the 
distance there came a rout of singers in parti-coloured garments. — 
The Cathedral party withdrew from the door, and the infuriated 
Dean led them up a winding stair to a little alcove that over- 
looked the crypt. The boy and man entered the crypt and others 
following dragged up the slope a pedestal, and this they set 
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in the centre of the circle of pillars and on it placed a white sheet 
and then a huge bowl of oil with a floating wick that threw a lurid, 
flickering light into every quarter of the crypt. More simple 
scenery appeared: two small pulpits which flanked at some dis- 
tance the pedestal. Behind the pulpits were two scenes roughly 

_ but effectively painted representing Hell and Heaven. Then 
followed a donkey—it was the Dean’s wife’s donkey—and a goat 
—it was Canon Snatchett’s black-bearded goat. The preparations 
were complete, and the company flocked in. 

It is very difficult to describe the play and the rough, almost 
incomprehensible diction, the rude chants, the whirling dances 
round the pedestal, choric dances that AEschylus when a boy 
might have seen in the hills of Attica. The play in one sense was 
simple enough. It was a picture of the struggle of Good and 
Evil, of Light and Darkness, of God and Devil. Adam and Eve 
were there, and Satan, in the guise of a laughing boy holding an 
apple, tempted them. Their Fall was greeted by an insane dance of 
devils, and the Dean’s wife’s donkey gave voice at that moment. 
Then the Rule of Satan, black and terrible, was depicted, and the 
worshippers sacrificed babes to him (the dolls had been bought at 
Mrs. Snatchett’s Christmas bazaar), Then came the Fall of Satan, 
beginning with a dramatic scene between Peter and Judas, the 
Devil acting Judas and Adam Peter, Judas prophecying that 
Peter should betray his coming Master. The scene ended with a 
choric chant, black and red devils and white angels mingling in a 
country dance. It was all very crude, but yet terribly realistic, the 
lines being spoken or sung in the roughest dialect. Then every 
one vanished behind the pillars, leaving the huge, grim Devil and 
the hairy goat peering at each other in the flickering light. It 
was a dreadful moment. The Devil grotesquely took the Goat 
by the beard and rubbed horns with him, and then the two pranced 
together triumphantly round the pedestal. The Bishop said after- 
wards that the objective reality of Evil at that moment absolutely 
came home to him. 

Suddenly there was the cry of a child, and the red lamp went 
out. Complete darkness ruled. Again as suddenly a series of 
lamps with pure white light were mysteriously kindled as the last 
phase came. The white donkey moved into the ring of pillars 
bearing Mary and the Child, while Joseph walked beside them with 
a staff, a noble and magnificent figure clad in white. Not another 
figure was seen, but presently there came from behind the pillars 
the sound of a pipe and tabor, and then the Chrtstmas song, rude 
enough, but sweet in the sweetness of wonderful voices : 
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Cold was it and dark for human folk, 

Night withouten spark, leafless the oak, 
Day-Dawn so far, bitter the cold 

In a land without star, and so ald. 

Nay, tremble and hark round the ancient oak, 
See the break in the dark for poor human folk, 
See, see the Star, it wakens the Wild, 

Here where we are, with the Voice of the Child. 
Come, come, with piping, and drum, 

The darkness has vanished and we are at home. 


Then the actors formed a procession, and all passed away 
through the door and down the slope to the Barn. 
` * e 7 RL He * 
“ No,” said the Bishop, ‘‘ we can’t bolish that. It is in the 
blood of the people.” Canon Snatchətt muttered a charm of 
defence. He was still thinking of the Devil and the Goat. 


J. E. G. oE M. 





REVIEWS. 
THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE.* 


The new volume of the Cambridge Ancient History deals, for 
the first time adequately, with the Dark Ages in Western Asia 
that follow what Professor Bury and his colleagues call “ the- 
Golden Ages of Egypt and of Babylonia, of Crete and Mycenz, 
and of the Hittites.” A long period of tnrest followed the shatter- 
` ing blows that the Aryan dispersion from Europe had dealt at the 

civilisation of Babylonia, and, indirectly, of Egypt. Change is 
apparent everywhere, but it was change in darkness, so far as 
historians were concerned, for the aburdant records have ceased, 
and it is only now that the cuneiform tablets have yielded some 
record of the civilisation that fashioned itself in South-West Asia 
amid circumstances of indescribable ccnfusion and unrest. Yet 
the period is of infinite importance, as important as those dark 
Middle Ages from the fall of the Western Roman Empire to the 
days of Charlemagne, and later that ‘ie behind the feudal and 
religious reconstructions that followed. It is these Dark Ages 
that have, in a sense, the greatest importance to the historian, 
for they are the smelting pots that are cleansing the precious 
human material, the golden material fcr new achievements. The 
pre-Christian Dark Age from the year 1100 B.C. to 800 B.C. can 
explain, can bring into perspective the origins of our own civilisa- 
.tion. The new order was being laid wich its alphabetic writing: 
* The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. Cook and Fi E. 


Adcock. Volume III. The Assyrian Empire. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
358. net. 
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Though we hardly know how the new order arose, we are brought, 
as the centuries pass, into a fuller light, until there is a record 
which continues unbroken to the present day. At the head of this 
record there have always stood the Old Testament, Herodotus, and 
the multifarious and often romantic traditions of Greek origins, 
of Tyre and Carthage, of Etruscans, Scyths, Medes and Persians, 
of Semiramis, Dido, Gyges, Croesus and others, figures which 
live in medieval and modern literature. Those figures now take 
their place against a new and ever clearer background, as excava- 
tion has brought to light contemporary records of every 
kind... . After a period which—in spite of Assyrian tablets— 
is singularly obscure, we leave the records of accident and infer- 
ence and approach the age of deliberate history... . An old 
era—however introduced—is giving way to a new: age-long 
usages and conventions decay to make room for a new freedom, 
and it proves easier to follow the course of history from about the 
seventh century B.c. and onwards, than to bridge the gulf that 
divides it from the sixteenth, fifteenth, and fourteentn centuries 
with their fuller and more interrelated records, 

Here is not only told the story of the re-rising and the final fall 
of Assyria, the story of the years r001 to 614 B.C., but that of the 
upbuilding of the Persian Empire and of the uprising 
of ancient Greece. The dynasty founded by Ashur-rabi in 
1001 B.C. slowly consolidated the forces, within narrow limits, 
of Assyria, By the end of a century there had been a considerable 
expansion, and the Empire set to work to reconquer its ancient 
provinces. There was an almost non-Asiatic persistence in the 
effort. The use of the horse, indeed, seems to have made the 
effort possible. East and west expansion went on, and the moun- 
tain tribes were steadily reduced to subjection. That great 
conqueror, Ashur-nasir-pal II mastered the Khabur and the 
Mesopotamian lands, and in 876 B.c. he reached the Mediterranean 
unopposed and dominated the upper Euphrates. Mr. Sidney 
Smith, in his remarkable reconstruction of the history of Assyria, 
sweeps away the view that Assyria was merely “ a predatory 
state which devastated conquered territories by fire and sword, 
and took tribute without attempting to govern them. The con- 
struction of ‘ royal cities’ at various points of the dominions and 
this period of comparative peace lead to an exactly opposite con- 
clusion for his [Ashur-nasir-pal’s] time.” He was a terrible 
leader of men, ruthless and immovable, but he stood for order 
in days of chaos. His son, Shalmanesar III, established order in 
Babylonia, absolutely reduced northern Syria, kept the northern 
tribes in check, and created a sphere of influence to the east. 
When he died in 824 B.C. he had laid the basis ðf imperial power, 
and in his reign art rose and flourished. 

A great woman, Sammu-ramat, the daughter-in-law of Shal- 
manesar, as Queen-Mother in the reign of Adad-nirari III, who 


e 
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succeeded in 811, occupies an exceptional place in history. For 
three years she governed Assyria. ‘‘ It is, with reason, believed 
that the name Sammu-ramat is the original of the Semiramis of 
Greek legend, and in the exaggerated accounts of the achievements 
of Semiramis and Ninus there may be an echo of the times of 
the regency of Sammu-ramat and of the reign of her son.” 
Despite some later serious reverses in the north, the immediate’ 
future of Assyria was not in doubt, since its population ‘‘ remained 
unimpaired in number and vigour.” Tiglath-Pileser III more 
than restored the Empire as held by the Queen-Mother and her 
son. With the accession of Sargon II a new dynasty took up the. 
reins. Tiglath-Pileser had ‘‘cemented the Assyrian state as 
firmly as would seem humanly possible.” Yet the period of 
decline was at hand. New political combinations in the south- 
west and south-east threw Assyria on the defensive. The first 
example of Oriental kingship was on trial. Sargon’s defence 
was masterly, and he was an enlightened monarch who gave to 
his kingdom a tradition of art and humanism. 

Sargon’s successors were great men. The long and successful 
reigns of Sennacherib, who was murdered in 681 B.c.; of his son, 
Esarhaddon, who conquered Egypt and carried an his father’s 
work as a builder in Babylon and Nineveh, and died in 669 B.C; 
of his son, Ashurbanipal, who died in 626 B.c. after a reign of 
forty-two years, thirty of which were full of success; these reigns 
formed a glorious sunset to a civilisation that in the regions of 
law and art and administration rivalled the achievements of 
the then ancient Babylonian Empire. -Yet the whole civilisation 
fell at a touch when in July,.612 B.C., the Medes, the Babylonians 
and the Scythians captured Nineveh, carried off its peoples, and 

“turned the city into ruined mounds.” The last King, Sin- 
Shar-ishkun, the great-grandson of Sennacherib, perished - with 
his Empire. Internal social corrufption, spiritual decay, was’ 
probably the true cause of the disaster. It is not possible yet to 
trace the permanent forces that Assyria brought to bear on the 
history of humanism, but this we know, that it preserved the 
Babylonian civilisation into late days, ‘‘ until at last the Chaldean 
dynasty which wrought the fall of Nineveh was able to take on 
the task of preserving civilisation in one of its earliest cradles.” 

The temporary revival of Babylon under a new dynasty founded 
by Nabopolassar, the Assyrian governor of Babylon, a dynasty 
that gives us the outstanding figure of Nebuchadrezzar, the master 
of the Prophet Daniel, was not, despite great successes over 
Egypt, destined to last. The age of Cyrus the Persian had come, 
and “the people of Babylonia... : at least could read sthe 
writing on the wall.” In 539 B.c. Babylon fell. 
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Babylon the City was for ever to sit silent in the darkness. 
Presently, when the tide surged back, Sileucia would usurp her 
title of Royal City; and then one day, when Sileucia was beneath 
the dust, her fame renascent would centre on Baghdad; but 
henceforth Mesopotamia was to be the cockpit for all nations to 
fight in, and Macedonians, Greeks, Sassanians, Arabs, Turks, 
Germans and British were to-leave their mark on it in turn in the 
ages to come. 

But, at any rate, to-day we are realising at last the significance 
of Babylon, the Lady of kingdoms, and of the influence of Baby- 
lonia in the history of human progress. The learning and 
scholarship that has been poured out on these volumes of ancient 
history have revealed, for the example of men and nations, the 
political greatness and the social and religious weakness of the 
vast empires in mid-Asia and Egypt that close before the 
humanism of Greece, the capacity for government of Rome, and 
the religion of Christ came to make possible in far-off ages a better 
world. This volume shows us the Jewish background of the 
things that were to be, the gradual emergence of Greek society in 
the Mediterranean, and the upbuilding of the classical Greek 
world. We have reached the turning point in the history of man 
that will show us the avenues leading to our own civilisation and, 
looking back, show us the amazing civilisations that have in some 
form or another made possible our own; civilisations that are full 
of social warnings that modern empires cannot afford to neglect. 

J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


DAWES TO LOCARNO.* 


The success of Mr. George Glasgow’s volume on Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s diplomacy has encouraged him to follow it up with 
a corresponding survey of the achievements of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain. From Dawes to Locarno has a picture of our Foreign 
Secretary on the dust cover, and he is rightly the hero of the 
piece. Not that Mr. Glasgow is prone to uncritical hero-worship 
of statesmen, British or foreign. He judges the players on the 
world’s stage not by their party labels or their academic aspira- 
tions, but by their practical contribution to the peace of Europe. 
Readers of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW will recognise a good many 
passages in this volume, and the pleasure with which they studied 
his critical narrative in the monthly record of Foreign Affairs will 
be renewed and enhanced when they find the chief threads of a 
tangled skein gathered together in book form and unravelled with ` 
skilful hand. Our author has won for himself the honourable 
position which he now holds as a recognised authority on foreign 

* Ernest Benn. 7s. 6d. 
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policy by hard work, a cool head, and a lively style. An interest- 
ing foreword by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald summarises the merits 
and limitations of the Locarno Pact, and Mr. Glasgow’s chapters ' 
relate in detail the vicissitudes through which the relations of 
London, Paris and Berlin passed’ before the peace-makers met 
and embraced on the shores of the Swiss lake. Sir Austen’s 
début was so clumsy that his subsequent emergence as the leader 
in a great crusade is all the more remarkable. As Mr. Glasgow 
points out, Mr. MacDonald had given him his opportunity ; but it 
will remain the supreme merit of the Conservative Foreign 
Secretary to have concentrated on the reconciliation of France 
and Germany, to have put behind him the bitter memories of the 
War, and to have secured the willing assent of his countrymen to 
an obligation which, however potentially onerous, opens the way. 
to a prospect of lasting peace. That Locarno is only a beginning, 
and that history will reckon it a failure unless it is followed by 
radical reduction of armaments, Mr. Glasgow is well aware. ‘‘ It 
is as impossible to avoid war between armed nations,” he writes, 
“ as it is to avoid drunken brawls between drunkards.” Equally 
firm are the tones in which he speaks of compulsory universal 
arbitration, “ the adoption of which by the world in general must 
precede any settled prospect of peace. The British Government has 
not yet seen its way to adopt it, but it seems reasonable to expect 
that after Locarno it will.” Thus wé erid on a note of hope. Where 
there is a will there is a way. It is never too late to save the world. 
This remarkable little book should increase not only the knowledge 
of those into whose hands it may fall, but also their determination 
to co-operate in the saving of civilisation by following the dictates 
of reason and commonsense. 


* * * 


A PARTI CARRE.* 


This work will be welcomed by specialists of military history, 
and also by all interested in the campaigns which brought glory 
and territory to the British Empire. The volume is based on four 
lectures addressed to after-dinner audiences at Cambridge, when 
Colonel Thornton was Director of Military Studies in the Uni- 
versity. Grave and gay are so fully biended‘in one narrative that, 
even to those who find tactics difficult to follow, there is much 
matter that will interest and enlighten in the personality of the 
Campaigners. 

The first to figure in these pages is that most romantic acen 


* Campaigners Grave and Gay. By Lieut.-Col. L. H. Thornton. Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Maurice de Saxe. He was born in Dresden in 1696, the natural 
son of Augustus the Strong, King of Poland and Elector of 
Saxony. His mother was the Countess Aurora von Kénigsmarck, 
grand-daughter of that Marshal von K6nigsmarck so well known 
in the Thirty Years’ War. From his parentage on both sides he 
inherited the qualities which made him famous in love and war. 
Saxe was one of the handsomest men of his day, gifted with 
charm, and a personal gallantry which few men and no women 
could resist. As a child of twelve years he was so strong and 
abnormally developed that his father sent him to the headquarters 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugéne to gain experience in actual 
war under these famous commanders. With them he was at the 
siege of Tournay, and at thirteen he was present at Malplaquet. 
By the age of twenty-five he had fought all over Europe, against 
the French, against Charles XII of Sweden, and also against the 
Turks under Prince Eugène, distinguishing himself by extra- 
ordinary feats of arms. He married at eighteen the Countess 
Victoria von Lében, but was soon divorced, his wife not finding 
him a “ model husband,” as Col. Thornton puts it. The romance 
of his life was kis relationship with Adrienne Lecouvreur, the 
great tragedienne. She it was who financed him when he put 
himself up for election for the succession to the Duchy of Cour- 
land, and was successful. However, he was distasteful to Russia, 
and through a ridiculous love adventure with one of the ladies-in- 
waiting of the Grand Duchess Anna, who was Regent of Cour- 
land at the time, he lost both the Duchy over which she was ruling, 
and the hand of the future Czarina of Russia, the position that the 
Grand Duchess Anna attained later. 

It was after this affair that Saxe wrote his famous treatise on 
war, entitled Mes Réveries. Therein he “‘ shows the immense 
importance of a proper appreciation of the human element in 
war.” Little attention was paid at this time to the man in the 
ranks, he was treated as a mere pawn. Saxe viewed him from a 
totally different standpoint. ‘‘ Man,” he writes, “‘is an engine 
whose motive power is the soul; and the largest quantity of work 
will not be done by this curious engine for pay, or under pressure, 
or by the help of any kind of fuel which may be supplied by the 
chaldron. It will be done only when the will or spirit of the 
creature is brought to its greatest strength by its own proper 
fuel, namely, by the affections.” Saxe was a thinker far in advance 
of his ager 

It is almost an impossible task to compare war of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries with the twentieth, but the human factor 
is constant in all ages, and Saxe himself recognised that fact. 
His extraordinary lucidity in grasping the situation may be learnt 
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from his despatches, and he always gave full consideration to the 
political aspect, while he seemed to know intuitively what the 
enemy would do at any given moment. With such aids to success 
one is not surprised that ‘‘ he never besizged a fortress that he did 
not take, nor fought a battle that he did not win.” The greatest 
tribute to his genius lies in the fact that, in this important 
epoch, “ The ,history of the French army is one of an almost 
unbroken series of defeats, excepting only for the brief period 
during which it was inspired and led io victory by Maurice de 
Saxe.” ' ' 

Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie and Lord Peterborough are the next 
in order, and the. reader will find both most interesting and 
romantic, espetially the former, whose personal bravery knew no 
bounds. The series concludes with Major-General James Wolfe, 
last, but by no means the least, of these great Campaigners. His 
life story is well known, perhaps better xnown to Londoners than 
that of any other of our national herces with the exception of 
Nelson, but the story cannot be too cften told or taught—and 
Colonel Thornton has told it well—and its great conclusion, the 
linking of Canada to the British Empire by the genius of a great 
commander. Wolfe lies within the racius of our vast city, and 
the flag which symbolises the majesty of a new Dominion 
stretching from sea to sea, floats over his resting place in the 
grand old Parish Church of Greenwich, where worshippers Sun- 
day by Sunday pay homage to the valour and the life laid down 
for England. + 


% * * 


ELIZABETHAN LYRICS.* 


Here is an excellent, indeed, it might ‘properly be said a 
noble gift-book, the very cream of .the Elizabethan lyrics, 
songs from the nest of the immoral singing-birds. Mr. 
Ault has given infinite pains to the makiag of this.anthology. He 
has made 


a careful search through upwards of two thousand printed books, 
and nearly three hundred manuscripts of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. Out of a preliminary selection of some 
2,300 lyrics I have chosen 640, which seemed in some special 
way to be illustrative, either of the lyric movement of the period 
as a whole, or of its highest achievement. In such a selection,- 
while the best-known points are necessarily representéd by those 
miracles of Song which no familiarity can stale, many less well-. 
known but no less exquisite examples of this work find a place. 


* Elizabethan Lyrics from the Original Texts. Chosen, Edited and Arranged by 
Norman Ault. Longmans. os. 6d. net. . 
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But my researches also brought to light numerous unexpected 
treasures by other poets little known, long since forgotten, or 
anonymous—poets whose whole work has in many instances come 
down to us in one solitary copy. ... Wherever practicable I 
have gone back to the original MSS., and not infrequently I have 
been rewarded by the discovery of older versions or better texts 
of poems already known to the literary world. I found, too, that 
the searcher in old music books and other MSS. of the period may 
still occasionally light upon poems of genuine merit which have 
escaped the vigilance .of editors, and no less than ten of the 
lyrics included in this volume are, I believe, now printed for the 
first time. f 


Mr. Ault has arranged his treasures, familiar and unfamiliar, 
in order of production. The purpose of his book ‘‘is to present 
the lyric poetry of the Elizabethan Age as a living literary monu- 
ment, the evolution of which can best be seen, not in the piece- 
meal study of individual writers, but only when their collective 
work is viewed chronologically and as an organic whole.” The 
actual date when the poem was born is given, wherever possible, 
and this new plan is a most admirable one. It gives a new sense 
of miracle to a miraculous age, since in the earliest, as in the 
latest, poems there is the stamp of a new literary force that 
somehow, and historically it seems difficult to say how, is born 
into the world. Sir Thomas Wyatt, writing before 1536 or 1533 
has the wonderful note almost as fully developed as George Wither, 
or Thomas Campion, or Sir Henry Wotton, writing almost a 
century later. Who, without looking at the book and not happen- 
ing to know the poems, could date these various quotations as 
being late or early ? 

You violets-that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 


As if the spring were all your own; 
What are you when the rose is blown? 


Truly she doth as far exceed 
Our women nowadays, 

As doth the gillyflower a weed; 
And more, a thousand ways. 


Unworthy her I am, I know; 

And what is best in me and blessed 
Is only that I love her so. 

There cannot be no worth in me, 
Seeing I love so passing well: 

If me she loved, it would be proved 
How much I did all men excel. « 
Alas, dear heart! What hope had I 

. If that I might your grace attain! 
And since I love you faithfully, 
Why should ye not love me again? 


t 
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Now cease, my lute! This is the last 

Labour that thou and I shall waste, 
And ended is that we begun: 

Now is this song both sung and past— 
My lute, be still, for I have done. | 

Of these five extracts the first was written by Sir Henry Wotton 
in 1619; the second by Sir Thomas Wyatt before 1535; the third. 
is anonymous and may be dated 1620; the fourth is anonymous 
and may be dated 1550; the fifth is by Sir Thomas Wyatt, and 
was written before 1536. These examples, almost taken at random, 
show a common influence at work of so great a character that it 
persisted for far more than a century. Indeed, Mr. Ault, in order 
_ to complete his work, must publish another volume containing 
lyrics of the Stuart age that retained the subtle Tudor and Eliza- 
bethan aromas and values long past the days of the Great 
Rebellion. 

It should be noted that Mr. -Ault has, and in our view rightly, 
introduced modern spelling throughout. This course has, by’ 
universal assent, been adopted in the case of the English Bible and 
Shakespeare, and it is at least as desirable in the case of the lyric. 
Mr. Ault writes on this point: “ Since, then, the very essence of 
the lyric dwells in the spoken word and not in its printed symbol, 
I hold, in spite of the contrary opinion of a few experts—who seem 
to me to sacrifice zesthetic to antiquarian and philological consider- 
ations—that it is more ‘ scholarly ’ in the true sense of that word 
to employ modern spelling, and, with it; modern punctuation.” 
The Elizabethans would not have hesitated to make the change. 
Orthography was nothing to them; they had loose pronunciation, 
spelling and punctuation. We have not. That there is probably ° 
occasional loss of shadés of meaning, possibly a punning meaning, 
cannot be weighed against the fact that a strange orthography 
would, to our generation, kill the beauty of many of the lyrics. 

It will be of interest to note one or two of the poems now printed 
for the first time. One has already been quoted : J 

Alas, dear heart! What hope had I 
_ If that I might your, grace attain ! 
an exquisite melody from MS. 160 in Trinity College, Dublin, 
of about the year 1550. The anonymous. song written shortly 
before 1603 in the Christ Church MS. 740-2 must be quoted in full ; 
Flow, O my tears, to mitigate my sorrow! 
Alas, a flood will not suffice me: 
My storm of tears is spent, and who a tear can borrow? 
When htmaù pity flies me, 
Then, O my soul, betake thee 
To God by prayer, . 
Whose love did ne’er 
Forsake thee. 
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Then there are the lines of Richard Edes, 1555-1604 : 


No love, to love of man and wife; 

No hope, to hope of constant heart; 

No joy, to joy in wedded life; 

No faith to faith in either part: 

Flesh is of flesh, and bone of bone 

‘When deeds and words and thoughts are one. 


The song (dated 1618) ‘‘ Silly Boy, there is no cause,” is 
excellent enough : 


Here is then the only way 

To keep thy love for ever sure: 
Keep her heart in thee does stay, 
And she will thine, for ever pure. 


Again, the song of about the year 1550 forms part of the whole 
tradition : 
Thou sleepest fast, and I with woeful heart 
Stand here alone sighing and cannot fly: 
Thou sleepest fast, when cruel Love his dart 
On me doth cast, alas, so painfully ! 
Thou sleepest fast, and I, all full of smart, 
To thee, my foe, in vain do call and cry: 
And yet, methinkés, though thou sleepest fast 
Thou dreamest still which way my life to waste. 


No doubt these new gleanings are trifles (and other trifles are to 
be had from funeral monuments), but they are straws that show 
the setting of the wind of poesy. That gentle wind, so far as lyric 
poetry is concerned, seems to draw up from the land flowers 
exquisite, whether they came from the tried, tilled field of the 
great writers or from the wild field of unknown poets. Shake- 
speare’s songs fall here into proper perspective. We see them as 
they are, part of a great and almost universal lyrical movement. 
It is perhaps not very far wrong to suspect that that movement, 
though it had its implications as part of the late-coming renais- 
sance of art and learning, was in its universality and persistence 
due to what may be called the discovery of the English Bible by 
the English people. English became a literary language for all 
men when every one turned to the Bible, with its perfect balance 
of phrase, its economy of words, its infinite pathos of presentation. 
The present age has been drawn away from Bible reading by 
many competitors presenting themes of current interest. Litera- 
ture and lyric poetry, indeed; all English poetry, is suffering from 
this cause. A reaction will come, is perhaps coming now, at a time 
when the Elizabethan outlook on religion iš reviving, and 
readers are turning to the older books and prose. ‘“‘ Bible 
Sunday,” the second Sunday in Advent, has a great relation to 
the history of English ‘literature. J. E. G. pe M. 


x 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In The Serajevo Crime* Miss Edith Durhami collects and discusses 
the new evidence from Serbia which has appeared during the last two 
or three years, and which must be diligently studied by all who honestly 
desire to understand the causes of the war of 1914. Miss Durham’s 
claim to speak on Balkan politics rests on twenty years of travel, and _ 
her latest book, like all its predecessors, is lit up by racy personal: 
reminiscences. But by far the most important parts of the volume are 
the translations of documents written by Serbians themselves. The 
statement of Pashitch that -he had known nothing of the Sarajevo plot 
and would have prevented it if he could, was generally believed in 
Allied countries during the War, and in the first years of peace. We 
now know, on the unsolicited evidence of praminent Serbs, that this was 
untrue. In 1923 Stanojevitch, Professor of History at Belgrade, revealed 
in his book on the murder of the Archduke that the crime was carried 
out under the direction of Colonel Dimitrijevitch, Chief of the Intelli- 

- gence Section of the Serb General Staff. A year later Ljuba Jovano- 
vitch, Minister of Education in the Pashitck Cabinet in 19:4, revealed 
‘that the Premier had told his Cabinet colleagués, a montk before the 
event, that persons were preparing to go to Serajevo to kill Francis 
Ferdinand. Orders were sent to stop the zouths at the frontier; but 
Jovanovitch explains that the frontier atthorities belonged to the 
organisation, and did not carry out the instruction. There was still 
plenty of time to tell Vienna; but except for a vague warning by the 
Serb Minister at Vienna, on his own responsibility as he has explained, 
nothing was done to avert the catastrophe. It is a black story of 
conspiracy and murder, negligence and lying; and, as Miss Durham 
shows in detail, it was only the culmination bf a series of hostile activi- 
ties carried on by the civilian society, of the National Defence and the. 
military society ‘‘ Union or Death,’’ the latter popularly krown as the 
Black Hand, founded by the regicide officers >f 1903. The Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia, judged by its results, was madness, but the-evidence 
collected in these striking pages abundantly explains why iz was sent. 

* * * 


-Mr. Harold Spender in The Cauldron of Europet gives a vivid 
account of his travels and adventures in the Balkans. He considers 
that “‘ the Balkans remain a great. open quzstion at the back door of 
Europe; a question bristling with menace; moving with bombs; prickly 
with bayonets. Out of that cauldron came the Great War: from. the 
same part may come yet another conflict. The mood and attitude of 
Europe remain the same as in 1912-1917.” Perhaps Mr. Spender may 
modify this view in view of the recent Greco-Bulgarian incident which 
has been speedily solved by the League of Nations with the: full 
approval of Europe. Things seem to be better than they were before 
the War. But, however that may be, every reader will love to follow 
Mr. Spender into the Balkans that he describes so vividly: “ I Jove 
the scenery, and the infinite variety of peasant costume, which gives 
some idea of how Europe looked in the Midcle Ages. The people have 
many faults; but, at any rate they -are genuine in their émotions, 
sincere in their hatreds, entrenched in their valorous patriotisms.” A 
young Serbian who had thrown.yp a good post in America to return 
to Belgrade, told Mr, Spender that he had done so ‘‘ to pursue the 


* Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. - 
t H. F. and G. Witherby. 15s. net. 
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ideal. Here life is unsafe, but it is worth living.” But is it so very 
much unsafer than life in New York? These travel notes should draw 
many travellers. Mr. Spender went into the cauldron across Mace- 
donia. At Sorovitch he talked with a doctor who had served with the 
Turks at Gallipoli, who said that there was actually a moment when 
the Turks at Gallipoli had accepted defeat, just before our evacuation. 
‘‘ None were more surprised than they at this sudden retreat of the 
"English.”” There were 50,000 Turks killed in the Gallipoli campaign 
and they were exhausted. Mr. Spender went north from Sorovitch 
across the Yugo-Slavian frontier in Monastir. Later he departed from 
Salonica for the heart of the Balkans, and at Skopolje he detrained for 
an hour, and there the Orient Express left him and carried off his 
luggage and passports. However, by great good fortune and an 
excellent British Consul, Mr. Monck Mason, the travellers cut off the 
express at Nish and went on to Sofia. So Mr. Spender was able to 
describe ‘‘ Where the Cauldron boils—Bulgaria and Yugo-Slavia.”’ 
These nations hate or seem to hate each other, and this is the ‘‘ poison 
germ in the Balkan body corporate ° which can only be driven out by 
the ‘‘ opposite microbe of peace and union.” Mr. Spender passed on 
into Greece on the very day of the plebiscite on the subject of Monarchy 
v. Republic, and this dramatic moment is dramatically described, as 
well as ‘‘ The Glory that is Greece.” The book is full of charm, and 
will find many readers. 
* * * 

Students of English constitutional history will like to possess the 
translation by Mr. R. G. D. Laffan, of Queen’s College, Cambridge, of 
Dr. Pasquet’s Essay On the Origins of the House of Commons. 
Dr, Gaillard Lapsley provides a preface and additional notes. Dr. 
Pasquet’s work turns on Reiss’ view that the King merely summoned 
representatives to supply such direct information as would enable him 
to control the administrative machinery and the sheriffs in particular. 
The best answer to this is that the Upper Exchequer fully controlled 
the sheriffs and local administration, as the Pipe Rolls show, and that 
this could not be the real purpose of Parliament. On the other hand, 
the Mediæval Parliament was in its origin a product of the Curia 
Regis, a Court in fact, and Dr. Pasquet holds that it was originally 
intended as a weapon of royal authority. The question is still open, 
and this recently revised essay will be read with interest. 

x * * 

“ Things Seen in Switzerland in Winter. A description of many 
of the winter sport centres of the High Alps, the wonderful scenery on 
the roof of Europe, and the exciting and picturesque snow and ice 
sports which are enjoyed there,’’* by Mr. Charles W. Domville-Fife, 
is a little book full of interest from cover to cover. The author traces 
the history of winter sports and life in the High Alps from the year 
1853, when Spengler, a political refugee, went to the tiny unknown 
village of Davos as District Doctor and discovered its wonderful health- 
giving properties, and the almost total absence of pulmonary disease. 
The development of the various centres, the building of hotels, the 
making of roads, mountain railways, the introduction of foreign sports, 
such as the Norwegian ski and the Canadian toboggan, the description 
of the scenery, and the many photographs, make excellent and instruc- 
tive reading for those, who are going to the sports for the first time, as 
well as for those who have to remain behind. 

* Seeley, Servjce and Co., Limited. 3s. 6d, 
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~NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“ From Zealandia: A Book of Verse.”’** Miss Wilhelmina Sherriff. 
Elliott sings with zeal of the wonderful charm, beauty, solitude and 
freedom of ‘‘ Our Britain of Antipodes.” The song of ‘‘ queen-like N ga 
Haia,” daughter of Pomare, gives a sense of Maori tribal life. 
The volume contains poems on many subjects unconnected with New 
Zealand, and shows Miss Elliott has a religious and sympathetic mind‘ 
and a gift for expressing her thoughts in moving verse. ak 

* * * 


“‘ England’s Green and Pleasant Land ”t is the. work of an anony- 
mous but skilled writer who has many unkindly but just and many 
kindly but also just things to say about’the countryside where he lives. 
He writes bitterly about the local clergy, but if there is anything good 
to say of them he says it: ‘‘ His sermons were almost unintelligible to 
his congregation because of. an affection of the vocal chords. After his 
death it was! discovered that he was the anonymous donor of 4300 
which set the ball rolling for the cottage hospital, and that this was 
most of the bachelor priest’s savings.” It is not ‘trug to say that there 
is no determination to better the quality, of the rural clergy. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has the task at heart. or 

* ¥ * 

Mr. Harold T. Wilkin’s volume “ Great English Public Schools ’’t 
with its pleasant wood engravings (a delightful form of art) by Mr. H. 
George Webb, will prove very attractive to old boys from V ‘chester, 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Westminster, St. Paul’s, Merchar . ‘lors’, 
Charterhouse, Christ’s Hospital, Dulwich School and Sarè sbury. 
The choice of schools is a little limited. Surely the King’s School, 
Canterbury, perhaps the oldest and certainly oné of the most picturesque 
schools in the world, should have been given, and the famous school 
at York. But it is unkind to look a good gift-book in the mouth. 

* * * ' ’ 


The Southern Railway has.taken a new and wise departure in 
issuing a well illustrated book,’ entitled ‘‘ Tales of the Trains: Being 
Some Impressions by an Onlooker of a Railway from, behind the 
Scenes,” which gives the travelling public a very vivid idea of the 
difficulties, the amazing difficulties, involved in the working of a 
great railway that links the Metropolis to the rest of the world. The 
book is written with unusual literary skill, with something, indeed, of - 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s power of conveying highly technical matters inf 
a living form, and really presents a picture of the romance as well as 
the difficulties of a great industry. To a thinking mind the drawing -up 
of a time-table is an achievement of a high order. We believe that 
Sir George Airy, the Astronomer-Royal, compiled the first time-table for 
the Railway now known as the Southern. . Modern time-tables are 
complex to a degree that few appreciate, and it is due to the highly 
skilled workers in the great signal boxes and the masterly control of 
detail by the staff that the public travel safely and well. It is easy to 
grumble; but not’ easy to understand the problems that have to be 
solved. E. P. L.-B. makes them clear. 

* John M. Watkins, 21, Cecil Court, London. gs. < x 
t+ Jonathan Cape. 6s. net. : 
t Noel Douglas, 38, Great Ormond Street. 15s. net, 
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ARLIAMENT reassembles in probably the greatest chaos 
Pas uncertainty which have been known for many decades. 
There is a hopeless deficit at the Exchequer, and all Mr. 
Churchill’s calculations in his Budget have gone awry, partly 
through miscalculation and partly through the gigantic coal 
subsidy, which is a leak by which the nation seems bleeding to 
death. All overturnings, uprisings and revolutions in history have 
been produced by financial difficulties. Every day some new 
announcement is made of the efforts of the Cabinet Committee 
to enforce economy. And every day some gigantic howl arises in 
the newspapers from those who are to be economised. Now it is 
to be a raid on the new sinking fund to pay off debt, in violation of 
the solemn pledges of Mr. Baldwin to the City; the only result of 
which can be the fall of Government securities and substantial 
losses to those who had believed the Government would keep its 
word. Now it is to be a reduction at the Admiralty, which the 
Admiralty refuse to accept. Now it is to be the paring off of small 
items of military expenditure, such as the refusal of further grants 
to cadets, which creates indignation among cadet supporters, 
altogether disproportionate to the amount calculated to be saved. 
Now it is a suggestion of the increase of the hours of the Civil 
Service, which, whatever else its effect, will not produce additional 
efficiency. Again, there is an attack on what is sometimes called 
Social Reform. Lord Eustace Percy, the Minister of Education, 
attempts first to ration the local authorities in central grants and 
compel them to pay out of the rates for higher education, or for 
the unfortunate babies of the slums who, at an incredibly early age, 
enter into what are called nursery schools. He finds himself up 
against the two most powerful political forces in the country, first, 
the teachers, who are far more formidable even than trades union 
secretaries or Prudential Insurance Company agents, and, second, 
the ratepayers, who regard the rate collector on their house or land 
as a kind of half-devil or bird of prey. So he now changes under 
the insistent pressure of financial bankruptcy to another circular 
couched in more desirable language, but concentrated on the same 
fundamental point, that the poor shall have less revenues devoted 
to the education of their children from contributions from the 
National Exchequer. Meantime the Minister of Labour is shovel- 
ling off as many as possible of the unemployed maintained in 
enforced idleness by the national dole on to support by the Boards 
of Guardians, through which in many of the great cities the 
Poor Law rate has attained enormous dimensions. 
Mr: Lloyd George estimates, without meeting any really practical 
VOL, CXXIX. I0 
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challenge, the total coal subsidy as 450,900,000. In large districts 
we are only keeping the pits open at all sy dumping exported coal 
on to foreign nations substantially below the cost of production 
by aid of a subsidy which the workers sf all classes will have to 
pay. Our export trade diminishes steadily every month in com- 
parison with our import, which, when all allowance is made for 
invisible exports, is merely the progress of an individual steadily 
spending more than his income—the sad case lamented by Mr. 
Micawber in historic complaint. Small wonder that at the end of 
the last session Mr. Baldwin blurted out in reply to a supple- 
mentary question, Is the land tenure system satisfactory in Eng- 
land? There is nothing satisfactory in England, and that he 
prefers to deliver amiable and agreeable discourses on the value of 
classical education than to force his hearers to serious consider- 
ation of realities at home. . 
Nothing, however, can shake the position which he occupies at 
the head of four hundred members, -anc with the other House in 
his pocket. Labour, which is the official Opposition, has sunk into 
. a disastrous senility, in which each part.cular newspaper or group 
is fiercely warring against each other newspaper or group, and 
“ discipline ” is preserved at the price of impotence. The Front 
Bench gaze longingly across the table at the places they once 
occupied of substantial emolument and dignity, controlling great 
departments of State. And as they gaze they curse Mr. MacDonald 
for having clumsily tumbled into complete ruin over the case of 
Comrade Campbell, who is now doing many months’ imprison- 
ment for sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion. The back 
benches behind curse the Front Bench for its timidity, stupidity, 
and lack of ardour and enterprise, and cheer Mr. Baldwin or 
even Mr. Lloyd George, while remaining dismally silent through 
the laborious efforts of their own pundits to prove that green is 
blue or black is grey. One of their prominent weekly newspapers, 
the organ of the Independent Labour Party, is preaching the 
futility of nationalisation (or Socialism), and substituting with a 
defiant and quite naked desire to obtain votes the gospel of the 
living wage, which was part of the L:beral Party’s programme 
twenty years ago. Another of their newspapers, far more.vivacious 
and humorous, attacks this programme with all the forces of 
invective and-sarcasm, and inquires every week by what authority 
a section of Labour has repudiated Socialism, and who gave them. 
that authority. Meantime the Trades Union approbation of Com- 
munism at Scarborough has been countered by the Labour Party’s 
expulsion of Communism at Liverpool, and in the debates of last 
autumn. the only convincing and wholehearted attacks on the 
Government for clapping Communists into jail for free expression 
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of opinion were those made by the despised Liberal Party, who 
alone appear to retain the tradition of Fox during the revolutionary 
wars, or of Lord Grey and the Whigs in the disastrous time 
between Waterloo and the passing of the Great Reform Bill. 

But if the position of the official Opposition is thus disastrous, 
the state of the alternative or second Opposition in the House is 
even more deplorable. They only comprise some forty members in 
Parliament. Of these, something like ten refuse to accept the leader- 
ship of the chairman of their party, Mr. Lloyd George, and have 
appointed Mr. Runciman as the head of a left wing or reforming 
group. But even these ten cannot make up their minds to vote 
together, and in the last division of the Session, upon Mosul, 
themselves fissured into three parts; Mr. Runciman abstaining, 
Captain Benn and Commander Kenworthy shepherding four 
enthusiasts into opposition to the Government policy, and Mr. 
Hopkins Morris, inspired by the Gladstonian dislike of the normat 
and systematic murder and outrage and torture by the Turk of 
the Eastern Christians, marching defiantly into the Government 
lobby. Of the remaining thirty, the majority are only in Parlia- 
ment by Conservative votes, and a considerable proportion are 
pledged, according to Lord Younger, never to vote against the 
Conservatives in any vital division. The result is that in general 
they stay away from the House and very rarely make speeches in 
it. And Mr. Lloyd George is left alone, but a few years ago 
dominating Parliament and almost dictator of Europe, now 
occasionally, if inadequately, supported by the forensic arguments 
of Sir John Simon, reminiscent of his great capacity in the law 
court but entirely distasteful to the House, the lisping in numbers 
of Sir Alfred Mond, as often in opposition as in support, and the 
gallant efforts of a few back bench members to defy either the 
disgust or the indifference of the overwhelming number of the 
Conservatives. 

The fact is that this Government is Mr. Baldwin’s Government 
far more completely than that nominated by any President of the 
United States, whom a plebiscite has made independent of the 
House of Representatives, but over whom the Constitution has 
given the control to the Senate in foreign affairs. He is an 
amiable, courteous, high-minded and high-spirited leader of a 
dictatorship. He has no ideas of how to remedy the condition of 
England at home or guide the development of the Empire abroad. 
His bodily presence is unimpressive and his speech contemptible. 
But he possesses a tenacity which will undoubtedly, enable him for 
the next two or three years to defy any attempt from his own 
followers to overturn him, and a certain simplicity and Sincerity of 
utterance which make those who attack him feel as if they were 
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attacking a child. He is not so deficient in the arts of government 
as many suppose, and his seeming guilelessness conceals a con- 
siderable amount of craftiness in political affairs. But this crafti- 
ness is no more blamable than that which has been characteristic of 
all men engaged in .public: life, of Gladstone and Disraeli, of 
Arthur Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, of Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law. If he is aot the Seigfried who can’ 
‘slay the dragon, he is still more emphatically not the guileless 
fool who can regain the sacred spear ard heal the wounds of the 
world. The less than second-rate colieagues who comprise his 
Cabinet will shamble behind him in whatever proposals he adum- 
brates to his huge majority. Only the question arises to-day 
whether as a matter of fact he has‘ any: proposal to make ene 
to the enormous needs of the time. - 
_ History never repeats itself, and most historical parallels are 
‘barren. But there is certainly some resemblance in the present 
Situation to that after the Treaty of Pazis in 1763. Chatham had 
been the idol of the people and won the great war. As Macaulay ` 
has described, freedom of cities and gold boxes enclosing them 
' rained upon him like the leaves of autumn. In a few months’ time, 
after the great victories which made the first British Empire, the 
whole of the public regarded him wich, exécration, and he ‘was 
flung from office with a Conservative administration succeeding 
‘him. That Conservative administratior seeking wildly for cash to 
‘pay for the war, imposed taxation without representation upon the 
American Colonies. When the Whigs replaced them they aban- 
doned the taxation, but retained the “‘ principle ” in the imposition 
of a tax of some fraction of a farthing on imported goods. 
Chatham stood outside, an enigmatic figure whose popularity 
had returned, and who had given Britain'an Empire. Neither 
party could do with or without him. His formation of a govern- 
ment was ruined by physical disease., The Whig assertion of a 
“ principle ” proved, as in so many similar deplorable cases, as 
objectionable as the levy of a substantial revenue. The King’s 
friends of George III returned with an overwhelming majority, 
and the first British Empire was destroyed. 

To-day, ‘‘ the man who won the war ” possesses small following 
in the House. No party can do with him and no party can do 
_ without him. Whatever accusations may be brought against him, 
as accusations were ‘brought against Chatham, he stands to-day 
as a Triton among minnows, making appear all'the various leaders 
and sub-leaders of the various parties and sub-parties but a very 
little thing. I do not think that with his peasant ancestry or in 
the fresh air of his country, life he is likely to collapse under | 
suppressed gout, which in the case of Chatham changed: the 
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history of the world. And I believe that more on his action than 
on that of any single politician will depend whether the second 
British Empire will follow the ruin of the first. 

It is too early as yet to consider what Mr. Baldwin and his 
government intend to do in the coming session. But it is not too 
early to realise that whatever is attempted will be entirely inade- 
quate to the needs of the time. In 1923, with an easy prospect of 
four years of premiership before him, he openly appealed to the 
people in a challenge which history may think foolish but all men 
will acknowledge as courageous. He stated that he could not con- 
tinue to be responsible for the government of this country and the 
treatment of enormous numbers of workless men and women with- 
out mandate from the country to establish a general tariff, which he 
believed, and the great majority of his followers believed, was the 
only policy for providing amelioration for the unemployed. He 
was beaten on the direct issue as every politician will be beaten on 
the direct issue of any attempt to destroy Free Trade in a little 
island whose wealth is dependent entirely on its exports, and whose 
exports to all the world demand the free purchase of materials as 
cheap as can be obtained from any country in the world. The 
curious thing is that he is now in office owing to his definite repu- 
diation of Protection and on quite another issue—the hatred of not 
only the rich and the middle but also of the working classes for any 
Socialist or Communist domination. The announcement that he 
would not carry on the Government in 1923 without the power 
of imposing a tariff, has been transformed into the announcement 
that in 1926 he will carry on the Government without the imposing 
of a tariff. And yet there are as many unemployed, registered 
and unregistered, as there were two years ago. Nothing is 
changed. The Government profess themselves as helpless and 
impotent in improving the lot of the poor as when they appealed 
to the country on their one specific remedy and were beaten. 
And I think in the history of the time one question will stand out 
not entirely to Mr. Baldwin’s credit, of why, as an honest man, he 
declared at one moment that he would not carry on the Government 
unless the people would give him his only remedy for social 
wretchedness, and why, that solution having been refused with 
the same social wretchedness unappeased, -he is apparently pre- 
pared to carry on the Government under the express and definite 
promise that his solution shall not be put into operation. 

The particular sensation of the moment is the sudden return of 
Mr. Lloyd George to the questions of fifteen years ago, which have 
been allowed to remain quiescent during the Great War and the in- 
numerable conclaves succeeding it. In company with many Liberal 
Ministers, county councillors, farmers, and representatives of the 
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landless labourers he has suddenly flashed out two books, The 
Land and the Nation and Towns and the Land, in which he and-his 
colleagues have impeached the whole system of land tenure in 
country and town. Experience is proving -hat the landless labourers, 
the leaseholders in the cities, and the smallholders who cannot 
make a living without more land, are responding to this new land, 
policy. On the other hand, a considerable number of wealthy 
Liberals in 1926, as in 1909, have no desire for any revolutionary 
upheaval, and the whole subject is complicated by the continuance 
of the hatreds and fears inherited from the Liberal split of 1918, 
through which many honest Liberals haze not forgotten Mr. Lloyd 
George’s combination with the Tories, and believe that he will 
enter any combination that will put him in power again. The 
working people have largely got tired of the shibboleths of Social- 
ism, and see here a promise of definite acvantage. But the Socialist 
Jeaders, feeling the pressure of this conversion, are first denounc- 
ing Mr. Lloyd George for merely producing a paper policy and then 
asserting that he does not carry the majority of Liberals with him 
in his attack upon the land monopoly o? the country. Meanwhile, 
the cards are obviously in the hands o? Mr. Baldwin, for he can 
create a peasant or farmer’s ownership by the use of State credit 
or State cash, and so fulfil the highest aspirations of Sir Alfred 
Mond and other Liberal leaders and promote a Conservative system 
of rural holding, which is common throughout the whole of Europe 
where Conservatives have attained their ideals. In fact there are 
many holders of large estates, looking farther forward than their 
companions, who are prepared to go fa- in the use of Government 
money for bolstering up their large holdings with a system of small- 
holdings and so build up, as in Ireland, or France, or Russia, the 
most Conservative land system in the. world. ; . 
So much for politics. What-of personnel? | After a session 
of more than twelve months, it is difficult to declare that any pre- 
vious reputations have been increased, or any previously unknown 
have made Parliamentary reputations. The latter is largely due to 
. the composition of the assembly. Ths four hundred back bench 
Tory members rarely get a chance of speaking at all. Each is per- . 
mitted a maiden speech. But the conventions surrounding a 
. maiden speech are such—a humble apology to the House for in- 
truding at all, the suggestion that it is bad form to make a violent 
attack on opponents, the idea that you must chirrup pleasant little 
phraseologies, like an actor on trial for the first time at the theatre,’ 
render a maidep speech an altogether inadequate test of Parlia- 
mentary oratorical powers. It is true that Disraeli -made a repu- 
„tation by being sensationally shouted down, and that Lord Birken- 
head made a reputation by being sensationally shouted up when 
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his party was in the depths of despair. But this was done by fight- 
ing and a kind of cheerfulness in opposition to enormous numbers. 
A Tory can only make a maiden speech as a member of enormous 
numbers against no effective opposition, and with each of his 
colleagues convinced that he could do as well if he were called. 
_The best of such limited orations have been made by those with 
some particular knowledge of some particular subject; men who 
have had personal knowledge of the Foreign Office when Foreign 
Office questions are raised, or men who have actually trodden the 
delectable ground of Mosul when the House has been discussing 
the question of Mesopotamia. I cannot recall any sensational 
acclamation when Gladstone or Parnell, or Mr. Lloyd George or 
Mr. Asquith, or Mr. MacDonald or Mr. Snowden, first discoursed 
to full or empty houses, and undoubtedly the real hope of making a 
Parliamentary sensation lies rather with the small groups of Parlia- 
mentary opposition than among the massed Government benches, 
where they sit in silence; and ‘‘ vote just as their leaders tell ’em 
to.” 

And the state of the House is now such that, except in the deserted 
periods of ‘‘ the dinner hour,” debate is occupied almost entirely 
by members of the front benches. These have proliferated from two 
into three, and although at first sight it seems a little unfair that each 
Liberal, for example, should have ten times as much chance of 
speaking as each Tory, the Speaker has very wisely decided that 
the ball shall pass round regularly between the three parties. For 
there are now three distinct points of view—Conservative, Liberal, 
and Socialist, and if the debate in Parliament is to represent in any 
way the opinion in the country it is quite evident that the time occu- 
pied cannot be in proportion to the members, each Liberal, for 
example, representing six or seven times the votes of each Con- 
servative, with three million votes in half the constituencies of the 
country. Moreover, undoubtedly, the Liberal Front Bench, 
although it has lost Lord Oxford, who, when he spoke, completely 
dominated the Parliament of 1924, still contains in Mr. Lloyd 
George, Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. Runciman, and Captain Benn— 
the last extraordinarily popular with all parties—four of the ten 
best speakers in the House. Of the Tory Front Bench, their big 
“ draw ” is, of course, Mr. Winston Churchill. But although his 
repartee is as good as ever, his exercise of the arts of oratory as 
strong, his good temper and his power of epigram and unexpected 
sally beyond praise, I am afraid he has steadily descended in repu- 
tation during the last ten months, and, unless something remark- 
able happens during the coming session, is destined to descend 
stilt further. This is, in reality, due to the fact that he has gaily 
accepted the position of the professed condottiere, that he swallows 
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and smiles at quotations from his fierc2 recent speeches against 
Conservatism and against Protection, instead of making any 
attempt to repent of the one or to repudiate the other. Now that the 
forty years’ quarrel concerning Ireland has disappeared, after in- 
finite squalor, misery and dishonour, which might have been 
averted if the House and country -had 1:stened to Gladstone forty 
years ago, the Conservatives retain one absolute and whole-hearted 
devotion which is something in the nature of a religion. Like the 
prophets of Baal, they accept the challenge of Elijah. They call 
upon their God lest he be- sleeping or ‘pursuing or on a journey. 
They leap on the altars which they have made, crying and cutting 
themselves with stones. The majority henestly believe and confess 
that Protection is the only salvation Zor the country, and, the 
minority that it is the only means of salvation for themselves. They 
would forgive all Mr. Churchill’s past gabes and sneers if he would 
honestly throw himself into'the leaderstip of a Protectionist cam- 
paign. They would forgive arguments in favour of Free Trade if 
they were convinced that he was honestly and disinterestedly and. 
convincingly a Free Trader. But-what -hey find it difficult to for- 
give is the fact that they seem to see him demonstrating in every 
one of his brilliant speeches that he is.only not a Protectionist 
because he does not bélieve that Protection can win the electorate. 
Their attitude to him, therefore, is very similar to the attitude of the 
old Tory party to Disraeli after 1851, when he frankly asserted that 
Protection was not only. dead but camned. And although 
they accepted him as their leader. for his cleverness, he 
never excited any sentiments: but- those of distrust and 
even hatred towards an .“ alien,’ and consequently had to 
wait twenty-one years before attaining office -with power and 
then—too late. And the House i not greatly interested 
in the remainder of the Government Front Bench. The hyphenated - 
knights have failed to awaken expectaticns and “‘ Jix ” has become 
a jest. Mr. Amery appears to possess a genius either for saying the 
right things at the wrong time or the wrong things at the right 
time. Mr. Neville Chamberlain excites admiration for his capacity 
for work and clearness of exposition. Eut he is deficient in all the 
arts of the orator, and evidently, in the opinion of his own 
supporters, is more adequate to, say, the head of a department in the 
home Civil Service or the Mayoralty of Birmingham than at the 
leadership of a great party in the House of Commons. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, if any of the fantastic and incalculable chances of 
man’s life were to remove Mr. Baldwin from the House of Com- 
mons, would probably be chosen’ Prime Minister with the general 
acceptance of all parties, but he would be chosen without enthu- 
siasm. His long experience, his histo-ic name, his defiant-faith- 
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fulness to a political creed in dark fortunes and bright, the evidénce 
he has given of risking his own career in saving a subordinate or of 
loyalty to a friend, and the still faintly surviving prestige of the 
Locarno Pact, would probably outbalance the complete lack of dis- 
tinction in thought or phrase, the woodenness of outlook and the 

_curious dreariness, which for his first half-year as Foreign Secre- 
tary caused everyone to vote him down as a failure. 

As for the Labour Party, it is difficult to mention any new 
brilliant talent or to affirm any advance in prestige among the 
elderly men who have endured or enjoyed a few months of office. 
Undoubtedly it would get rid of Mr. MacDonald if it could find 
any suitable substitute. Mr. Snowden is obviously its most capable 
orator, but his speeches are disfigured by extreme length and 
extreme bitterness, the latter expressed generally in reply to inter- 
ruption, being often applauded but never forgiven. Mr. Wheatley 
who was far the- most joyful orator when Labour was in office, 
partly because of his saving sense of humour, and partly because 
of a certain welcome recklessness of utterance, has not attended at 
all during the autumn session and seems to have decided to confine 
his energies to speeches in the country. And most of the lesser 
lights decrease rather than increase their reputations with each 
oration. 

And so the curtain will go up, with uncertainty as to policies 
and uncertainties as to personalities, with the general sphere in a 
kind of confused darkness, and obviously, the courses of the session 
directed for good or ill far less by any human intelligence or control, 
than by the crashing in of great changes outside the capacity of 
foresight or genius in the Parliamentary Chamber. 


CHARLES F. G. MASTERMAN. 


AN EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION. 


y N the last week of the Autumn Session a debate took place in 
I the House of Commons on the exhilarating subject of Educa- 

tional Finance. The occasion was a circular issued by the 
Board of Education to put the Local Education Authorities upon 
a fixed (and reduced) diet for a period of three years, and the, 
atmosphere was supplied by the consternation and dismay which 
this announcement had caused among the 318 Authorities who had 
not been expecting anything of the kind. 

Nobody accuses Lord Eustace Percy of obscurantism. He has 
‘brought so much intelligence and zeal to the discharge of his duties 
and, it may be added, he has’been so excellently seconded by his 
Parliamentary Secretary, that the friends of education all over the 
country were quite content, irrespective of party ties, to allow the 
administration of the Board to go unchallenged in the confidence 
that all would be for the best. It must be confessed, however, that 
there was something of the Hotspur touch about this circular. 
“ Gunpowder Percy,” observed Falstaff on Shrewsbury Field, and 
until commentaries and explanations were forthcoming, and for 
some days these blessings flowed down upon us like autumn leaves, 
it seemed that there was a good deal of explosive matter contained 
in the sudden manifesto. It was explained that the figure (one per 
cent. below the grants payable for 1924-25 with certain specified 
deductions) was to be taken as a minimum. There might be more 
money. It was hoped that there would be more money—but it was 
not at first made clear to the Local Authorities whether or no they 
would receive the Board’s grant on commitments already under- 
taken in response to a previous circular, or on what principle any 
additional moneys which might be available would be distributed. 
One thing only was clear to them. Either there must be a reduction 

in educational facilities or a rise in the rates. ; 

Now the debate in the House of Commons showed very clearly 
that there is great repugnance in every quarter of the House to 
a reduction in educational facilities. The abridgment of-the grant 
contemplated in Circular 1,371 may seem a comparatively small 
thing in itself, but it comes upon the top of a long course of reduc- 
tions and will certainly mean either that there will be fewer evening 
schools or fewer teachers, or more uncertificated or supplementary 
teachers, or that necessary and urgent repairs to the fabric 
of schools will be postponed, or that there will be an end òr a great 
abridgement in the teaching of ‘domestic science and handicraft 
which, as everyhody knows, are the expensive parts of elementary 
. education. Just as every command issued by the general in the field 
ultimately means that the private soldier has something to do; so 
every reduction of this kind on education implies that there is some- 
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thing which the children and young people of this country must go 
without. 

As for the matters contained in the circular, non ragionam di lor. 
The circular is for the moment displaced by an invitation to the 
Local Authorities to revise their estimates. The President of the 
Board has afforded us a breathing space and we are permitted to ask 
“ourselves where we are and whither we are going. 

That it should have been found necessary to stipulate for a reduc- 
tion in the Board’s estimates below the rate for 1924-25 is of course 
regrettable. In these days, as Mr. Duff Cooper observed in an 
excellent speech, no Government.can afford to be reactionary. We 
cannot, however, pretend that this reduction or three years’ halt on 
a reduced basis will shake to the ground the fabric of National 
Education. It will be discouraging, it will involve the postpone- 
ment of much work long overdue. It will inflict some injury, diffi- 
cult to repair, upon a certain number of young citizens, but our 
system is far too solidly established to receive a lethal wound from 
Circular 1,371. What is far more important is, the new orientation 
of policy indicated in somewhat indistinct outline in some of the 
President’s recent pronouncements. 

We have here to distinguish between the arrangements which are 
contemplated during the three-year period in which education 
is, so to speak, put into cold storage, and the system which will be, 
or may be, practised when this period comes to an end. So far as we 
can see, the policy for the next three years is a fixed minimum grant 
based upon the results of the working of the percentage system up 
to date, to be supplemented, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sees his way, by additional moneys in aid of such programmes of 
educational development as are submitted by Local Authorities and 
have received the approval of the Board. Presumably, though this 
is not yet made clear, the Board’s grant will be a percentage of the 
cost of the programme, but whether a fixed percentage or a variable 
percentage, or whether the “‘ super grant ” is likely to permit the 
Board to satisfy the wants of all the 318 Authorities, or only of a 
selected few of them, or whether there will be any “ super grant ” 
at all—these are matters probably as obscure to the President him- 
self as they are to us. It is an altogether admirable stroke on the 
part of the President to press the Authorities as he did in his 
circular of last March to put forward specific programmes, provided 
that sufficient grant is forthcoming to enable the Board to 
finance a fixed percentage of the cost known in advance. What we 
fear is that the Board and the Local Authorities alike will find them- 
selves placed in a position of great embarrassment by the procedure 
which is thus vaguely indicated. The Local Authorities will not 
know where they stand and the Board, having abandoned the easy 
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and convenient, because automatic, ‘ fifty-fifty ” basis, will find the © 
task of distribution among so many applicants invidious and diffi- 
cult. These difficulties would, however, disappear in one of two 
hypotheses, first, if the Chancellor of th= Exchequer were to find 
enough “‘ super grant ” to pay every Authority on the fifty-fifty 
basis, and second (the more likely hypo-hesis), if he were to find 
no super grant at all. If there is no money to discribute, the’ 
principles of distributive justice have cnly a theoretical import- 
ance. f p a: Spe 

What, however, is the President’s policy for the future? On its 
negative side there.is no ambiguity. The percentage grant system 
introduced in 1917 is to go.. ‘The 50 p2t cent. guarantee to the 
Local Authorities contained in the Act of. 1918 is to go. There is, 
in other words, to be 4. revolution in -the system of educational 
finance which ‘has obtained during the last few years. That we 
know. What we do not know is the character of the system by - 
which it is to be replaced. - Will it-be as generous to the authorities ? 
Will it enable the teachers to be paid ar adequate Sca‘e? Will it 
stimulate local effort? Will it help redress the hardships of the 
necessitous areas? We do not know thase things; but if there is 
to be a revolution, it is important that we should know them. 

Quite apart from the merits and defects of the percentage system, 
my submission is that it is a mistake to have a revolution now.: In 
times of financial stringency the President can always calla halt 
in educational expenditure. He can ‘always Say, on receipt of the 
estimates of the Local Authorities, as héis saying now, “f I must’ 
ask you to review these estimates’so as to bring them within a 
definite total.” With regard to the teachers’ salaries, which con- 
stitute 70 per cent. of the Authorities” expenditure, he can say as 
he says now, “‘ I will not recognise for grant any salary payment in 
excess of the scale fixed by the Burnham Committee.” All this 
the President has it within his powers t do, and in times of real 
emergency no one will greatly blame him if he finds himself 
compelled to put on.the curb in such ways,as these. To threaten 
the. whole. basis on which grants are paid is, however, a very 
different matter. This is a change only to-be-undertaken with the 
greatest caution. > ` - Co ; 

It is a very good principle not to goin for a revolution if you `. 
can have a reform. The percentage grant system was not intro- 
duced lightly, and has been the means cf effecting great improve- 
ments not only in the remuneration of teachers but in zhe scope of 
secondary education and in the development of the medical care 
and treatment of ailing children. Like ell systems of grant in aid. 
of Local Authorities it-has its defects, Lut is it certain that these 
cannot be remedied with-a little patience? It seems at any. rate 
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This is no place for a disquisition on the intricacies of educational 
finance. Let it then be sufficient here to say that in 1917 there were 
substituted for fifty-seven separate grants calculated on ten 
different bases two block grants to Local Authorities, one for ele- 
mentary and the other for secondary education, and that while the 
grant for elementary education is, as mathematicians would say, a 
function of three variables, for it takes account (a) of the number of 
children in school attendance; (b) of the yield of a penny rate, so 
that more grant may go to poor than to rich areas; (c) of approved 
expenditure, both grants were related to expenditure. Indeed, in the 
following year, largely owing to the pressure of London, a clause 
was inserted into the Education Act of 1918 guaranteeing to the 
Local Education Authorities a grant from the Board equal to 50 per 
cent. of their approved expenditure on elementary and higher edu- 
cation. To this statutory guarantee Authorities and teachers alike 
attach the utmost value. 

The object of these financial changes was partly to simplify the 
grant system, partly to emphasise the national interest in the 
public system of education, augmenting the share of the aggregate 
burden borne by the State and reducing the share borne by the 
localities, and partly to enable a fresh advance to be made in 
education, particularly in the region of teachers’ salaries and 
adolescent education. Nor can it be said that the new grant 
system has failed of its expected effects. Whereas before its intro- 
duction the ratepayer bore 56 per cent. and the taxpayer 44 per 
cent. of the aggregate educational burden, the ratio is now 
reversed. Another consequence was the introduction as the result 
of the report of a committee which I set up, presided over by 
Lord Burnham, of a more liberal scale of salaries for elementary 
and secondary teachers, a third was a great extension of grant- 
aided secondary education and of school clinics. These benefits 
were not confined to England and Wales. Scotland has also 
benefited, and continues to benefit, though the amount of the 
benefit which she has received from the new system of grants in 
England has, of course, varied with the variations of the English 
vote in accordance with the long-established and irrational device 
of the Quota.* 

The system was, however, introduced at a time of very great 
economic difficulty. There was a period of steep inflation, followed 
by one of falling prices. No private householder, no public body, 
could budget closely during that period of violent economic 
oscillations. The estimates both of Local Authorities and of the 
Board were in those early years necessarily wide of the mark, and 


* ft is worth while that Scotland should realise that in every year since the 
Percentage system was introduced her quota has been considerably higher than it 
was under the old grant system. 
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when prices rose to famine height, the local and central estimates 
rose sympathetically. Then there were the many difficulties with 
regard to salaries. The old salaries were deplorably insufficient, : 
and it was only after many teachers’ strikes and at the expense of 
considerable toil and trouble that a new salary basis on a national 
scale was worked out. The Burnham scales, as they were called, 
were complicated, and at first ill-understood by the Authorities,’ 
and since the Board had to tell the Authorities that the scales were 
to be regarded not as a minimum, but as a maximum, there was 
much paring down, and‘a good deal of minute interference from 
Whitehall to secure that excess payments were not being made. 
All this was unfortunate, but now that prices have reached the 
normal level and the working of the salary scales is understood, 
these particular difficulties, the first due to war conditions, the 
second to the initiation of a national scheme of teachers’ salaries 
largely financed by the State, will not recur. E 

On the other hand, the system as it works at present is to some 
extent exposed to the criticism levelled at it by Lord, Eustace Percy 
that the Board’s vote being dependent on local expenditure is 
either not entirely under its own control or can only be brought 
under its control by a degree of interference which unduly hampers 
the Authority. In practice, however, this difficulty is being sur- 
mounted. A standard of costs, for instance, has beeh worked.. 
out with regard to salary scales (and these, as we have seen, 
amount to 70 per cent. of the total expenditure); and other 
branches of the Board’s vote have similarly been brought under 
control. There is no reason why the process should not be. carried | 
further, and why the only block of expenditure which at present 
escapes the Board’s control, i.e., the administrative expenditure 
of Local Authorities assumed in the last estimates at ten millions, 
should not be reduced to standard for purposes of attracting grant. 
Moreover, to facilitate the work of the Board the Local Authorities. 
_ might be asked to-submit their preliminary estimates in September. 
To work upon such lines as these seems to be a wiser course thar 
to abandon a system which offers the substantial advantages, 
first, of giving security and encouragement to Local Education 
Authorities, second, of ensuring a good wage to the teachers, and, 
third, of adjusting itself to the flexible and changing needs of the 
whole community. The proposal to deprive the Local Education 
Authorities of their statutory guarantee of 50 per cent. of their 
approved expenditure would certainly be widely resisted both by 
the Authorities and by the teachers. It is quite unnecessary to raise 
this storm. The President can achieve a sufficient measure of 
control without doing so. us . 

~ It will, I believe, be found that the indications of increase in 
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local expenditure which are causing the Board anxiety are due 
in the main to one cause—the endeavour to overtake the heavy 
arrears in building and repairs which were accumulated during 
the war.* I doubt whether the general public at all realises how 
formidable these arrears have become. An immediate economy 
may, of course, be effected by spreading the burden, and this, no 
doubt, will be the result of the revision which the Local Education 
Authorities are now asked to undertake—but the burden remains, 

- and will eventually have to be borne. It is doubtful whether any 
field for economy can be discovered in the remaining items which 
are included in the Board’s estimate for ‘‘ other expenditure ’’— 
rent, rates, taxes, insurance, fuel, light, cleaning, caretaker’s 
wages, books, apparatus, stationery. So far as my own experience 
goes, I found the books in the elementary schools very old, very 
shabby, and very few. The secondary schools have still to make 
their libraries. . 

The substitution of one fixed block grant unrelated to expendi- 
ture for two variable block grants related to expenditure is 
recommended as lessening the work of the Board and enlarging 
the liberty of Local Authorities. If the Local Authorities receive 
a fixed grant for a term of years (the grant will, of course, be 
subject to periodical revision, if only that it may take account of 
changes in the distribution of child population) from which no 
deduction will be made unless the primary requirements of the code 
are violated, then, it is said, the Authorities will be encouraged to 
economise. Within certain broad limits they will be free to spend 
their grant as they please, and if they can reduce their rates without 
fear that a remission of local effort will entail a reduction in the 
Board’s grant, then they will certainly reduce them. There will 
be more local liberty and more local economy; and since there 
will be more of each of these commodities the Board will be able 
to carry into effect drastic reductions in its Whitehall staff and 
on its inspectorate. The senior partner will, in fact, withdraw 
from an active supervision of the business. 

Such is, I imagine, the general philosophy of the fixed block 
grant system. How much of it is shared by the President I cannot 
say, for he contemplates the possibility of being able to pay 
special grants in relation to programmes over and above the 
minimum grant prescribed for the triennial period; and in propor- 
tion as this is regularly done the outline of the fixed minimum 
grant loses its rigidity. Generally speaking, however, he seems to 
be of opinion that the administrative expenses of the Board and 
Local Authorities are capable of a considerable measure of 


* Administrative Memorandum No. 44, which appeared since this article was 
written, bears out this contention. 
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reduction without injury to education. .As to local administrative 
expenditure, I can say nothing, save that, while the interest of 
the ratepayers is clearly opposed to obvious extravagance, an 
inquiry would probably show directions in which expenditure 
might be slightly pruned or more intelligently directed. A reduc- 
tion in the Board’s inspectorate I shoulc deprecate at the present 
moment as injurious to education. A generation hence, when the 
science and art of education are more generally understood, the 
policy of more ‘liberty and less inspection may be appropriate. 

Were it taken now the effect of such a course would be to produce 
in many, though not in all parts of ‘the commi, a notable 
relaxation of standards. ` 

It is not, however, quite clear to me where the President stands 
in this matter of according more liberty to Local Authorities. He 
has given expression to a very strong opinion that too much 
money is now going to elementary ‘and too little to higher 
education. But if this be so, the defect can only be cured by. the 
„action of the Board.’ It is not less but moze central direction which 
is required. .And it is difficult to see how if the Local Authorities 
‘are assured of a fixed grant for a peziod of three years, the 
desirable diversion of expenditure will be obtained. Only if 
additional money over and above the m. nimum should be forth: 
coming in aid of definite programmes of new- work submitted by 
Authorities would the President be able t exercise some influence 
on the redistribution of educational expenditure along the lines 
which seem to him to be most remunerative at the time. 

It has, indeed, been suggested that Loral Authorities could and- 
would reduce their expenditure on elementary education if the 
Board’s pressure were relaxed; and that the abolition of the 
percentage system, bringing in its train more liberty and less 
supervision, would automatically’ secure that redistribution of 
expenditure as between’ elementary and higher education which 
is assumed to be desirable. I confess that I cannot-fdllow this 
thesis. I should like to know to what Torms of expenditure on 
elementary education other than the most essential the Authorities 
are now constrained by the Board of Education. I remember a 
County Authority putting’ down all its domestic science teaching . 
-without-interference from Whitehall. Ard how many Authorities 
furnish more than a bare minimum of the practical training which 
they are bound, not by the Board,’biit by statute, to provide? 

The Education Act of 1918 and the system of percentage 
grants by which it is finariced rests upon the hypothesis that Local 
Education Authorities will think about 2ducation as a whole in 
their respective areas, and make intelligent schemes for, its 
improvement. It is assumed that there ‘s a partnership between 
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the Board at Whitehall and the 318 Local Authorities. 
It is assumed that the Local Authorities initiate schemes 
and that the Board examines them, contributing to their 
finance in a definite proportion, should they meet with approval. 
Intelligent administration and mutual goodwill are postulated on 
both sides. When money is tight, the Board will necessarily be 
compelled to exercise more pressure than when it is abundant. 
Sometimes the Board will check, sometimes it will stimulate. Of 
course, it must be discreet in the use which it makes of the 
powerful weapon which Parliament has placed in its hands of 
recognising or not recognising expenditure “‘ as expenditure in 
aid of which grant should be paid.” It must not press so hard 
upon the Local Authorities as to deprive them of a real sense of 
freedom and responsibility ; it must not, on the other hand, abdi- 
cate its responsibility of direction, stimulus, and advice. Perfect 
equilibrium between local and central control is difficult, perhaps 
impossible to attain. But there is no reason to think that under 
an existing system of grants related to expenditure it is less 
attainable than under any other. 

In the last month or so public opinion has mainly been con- 
centrated on Circular 1,371; but the stabilisation of grant for 
1926-27 is a small matter when compared with the revolution of 
the grant system which the President appears to contemplate. 
Should that revolution be carried out, the Government may be 
destroying an instrument of progress and substituting for it an 
instrument of reaction. I venture to submit first, that any revolu- 
tion is undesirable now ; second, that such blemishes as exist in the 
administration of the present system are capable of being cured; 
and, third, that the country should think very seriously before it 
abandons a system under which so much educational progress has 
been achieved, and which is so widely and justly regarded as 
offering a pledge of further advance. 

A member of Lord Meston’s Committee which was set up in 1922 
to consider this problem has stated publicly that 80 per cent. of thé 
evidence given before the committee has been in favour of the reten- 
tion of the percentage system. Let this be as it may. The mass of 
testimony dating from the Treasury Committee’s Report in 1914 in 
favour of our present system is in any case formidable. But if there 
be an alternative mode of allotting grants equally favourable to the 
development of all forms of education from the elementary school 
to the university, giving equal support to the Authorities and the 
teachers, and at the same time exempt from the blemishes of the 
percentage system, let it be produced and examined. The philo- 
sopher will prejudge nothing, but is entitled to confess that he 
is thoroughly sceptical. ` H. A. L. FISHER. 
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INDUSTRY. AND ECONOMICS. 


Part II. 


. N a recent number of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW an attempt 
was made to show the intimate relation between economics and 


industry. It was postulated that economic law possessed the , 


same validity as other propositions to which we give the name of 
laws of nature. We mean thereby that they state the causes, as far 


as we know them, which are followed by certain effects. Economic » 


law ruled the Pharaohs in building the Fyramids as much as did 
the law of gravitation, though Cheops, tke builder of the greatest 
of these, was as ignorant of the one as of the other. 


On these assumptions an examination was made of the conditions _ 


under which industry is in fact conducted not only to-day, but 
always. The proposition was advanced that it is out of the total 
useful product of industry that all the economic wants of the world 
must be satisfied. Although no attemot was made to reach a 
rigorous definition of ‘‘-useful,’’ it was clearly indicated that it 
covered more than “ bread alone.” Whetever may be said about 
the other two terms embraced in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which asserted man’s claim to.“ life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” this, last was accepted as falling within the 
definition. A further consideration of tae subject will elucidate 
more clearly the limits to be placéd on the word, but a treatise of 
great length would be needed to get a complete conception of the 
meaning to be attached to it. Fortunately for our present purpose 
this is unnecessary, and we may be content to leave the phrase to 
be interpreted within the wide limits laid town. 

We next proceeded to try to get a picture of how industry i in the 
broadest sense is carried on to-day, briefly surveying the stages 
by which it has arrived at its present condition. Our disquisition 
ended. by an examination in some.considerable detail of two 
economic facts which emerged from our investigation. In the space 
at disposal it was impossible to do this in very great detail, but 
no one acquainted with the subject will deny that the analysis given 
was substantially accurate. It dealt with two great branches of 
industry with which I am familiar.’ Th2 figures given were the 
outcome of many years’ study of the subject as far as it comes within 
my personal knowledge. It is confirmed by inquiries made into 
other industries. But whoever cares to know more can now see 
in the various returns made in the coal industry facts and figures 
fully confirming as regards this important branch what was then 
said. There remained much to be added as to the intimate connec- 
tion between industry and economics, and as to the dependente of 
the one on the other. | 
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It is proposed to pursue the subject and to draw certain further 
conclusions from the facts. The following propositions will be uni- 
versally accepted and may almost be propounded as axiomatic. 
Any community of men gathered together must find their means of 
subsistence in the product of their common labour, either past or 
present. We need not for the momentattempt to make any very close 
analysis of the proportions in which the stored fruits of past or the 
product of present labour contribute to the result. Some indica- 
tion of what this is may be got from the fact that, before the war, 
competent statisticians estimated that the annual income of the 
great industrial nations represented about one-tenth of their 
estimated capital value. The whole of that income was drawn 
from the activities of living men and women who derived their 
power to live from those activities. To enable them to apply their 
energies to the best effect it was necessary to supply them with tools 
of various degrees of complication and value, from the mere hammer 
or chisel bought for a few shillings to tools costing many hundreds of 
pounds, such as are required for great engineering undertakings at 
home and abroad. But besides these mere implements of industry 
there are other yet more expensive adjuvants which permit the great 
enterprises of to-day to be carried on. The costly steamer to take 
the. tools across the ocean, the railway which serves to transport 
the material used in the construction, are examples of these, 
and instances could be multiplied to any extent. All these come 
out of the energy of the men who produced them. They called, in 
the first place, for the exercise of great ingenuity to devise them 
and great skill to construct them when devised. This ingenuity and 
this skill are comparatively rare gifts and have to be paid for accord- 
ingly. The cost of the tools themselves has to be found before 
they can be used. It was for this reason necessary that ‘‘ past” 
as well as ‘‘ present ” labour had to be taken into account. 

Let us imagine a community at its very beginning, possessed of 
nothing but'vital energy and intelligence. Among its first efforts, 
after having got its daily bread, would be to increase the amount it 
produced, that is to say, to make its energy and_intelligence more 
productive. Tools of ever better construction would pave the way. 
These call for energy in their first production and must at first 
consume it without return. The energy thus consumed is the first 
sign of emerging capital, and is seen to be due to the self-restraint 
of its possessor and is employed to satisfy future needs and not to 
gratify present requirements. For note that by the assumption its 
possessor had provided for his continued life and was now in the 
position of choosing whether he would add to his present pleasure 
or, by abstention, hope for still larger power of doing so in the 
future. We shall see how small is the toll which such a person 
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makes on the total useful product of the community to reward him 
for his self-denial. But. we may at once proceed to consider how 
great a benefit he has conferred on his fellows by his selfish regard 
of his own future. ; ; 

If any one takes the trouble to examine the question he will find 
that the amount of capital required to put a man to work varies with. 
the speed with which that capital is turned over. It would not be 
true to say that the ratio is unvarying, but it may be affirmed with 
complete certainty that the capital which is turned over slowly 
employs much fewer men than’ the same amount which is turned 
over rapidly. For example, before the war the English railways 
turned over their capital about once in sever to eight years. If we 
take the old North Eastern Railway as an example it had a capital 
of over eighty millions. It had just abcut 50,000 workmen, that 
is to say, each man required £1,600 to put him to work. At the 
same date the amount of the capital of Bell Brothers employed in 
the iron trade represented a sum of some-hing over £200 per man 
employed and the capital was turned over about once a year. . It will 
be observed that the proportion of one to sevén or eight does not 
greatly differ-from that-of 200 to 1,600. Taere is a further comment 
to be made. The railway company had to provide reward’ for 
41,600 of capital in respect of each man employed. The average 
dividend on capital invested in the British railways, whether -as 
shares or debentures, amounted to about 44 per cent., so each man 
had to provide £72; but, as there was just about one shareholder 
(including debenture-holders and all the various classes of share- 
holders) for each man employed, the man who at that date earned. 
for himself £79 earned 472 for the shareholder. 

It may be taken that the gross income af this railway at that time 
was divided in something like me following percentage : 





ber cent. 
Wages: and salaries seis wet sine The 280 
All other charges ... ee. ae ae wee 25 
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If we take the case of Bell Brothers the Agures stood as follows: 
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It is to be noticed that the railway company needed 36 per cent. of 
their income to secure the modest dividend of 4} per cent. while 
Bell Brothers were obliged to be content with ro per cent. as their 
gross profits, of which by no’ means the whole could be divided. 
A great part (at least a quarter, perhaps as much as a half) had to 
be put back into the business to keep it abreast of present day 
requirements. But besides this obligatory contribution out of 
profits by the shareholders there were additional contributions 
required both by the railway and in the iron trade to augment 
the dimensions of the business itself. It is a curious coincidence— 
nothing more is claimed for it—that the capital of the North 
Eastern Railway Company increased over a term of years in almost 
exact proportion to the growth of the population. It would be a 
Strange and interesting thing-if we could affirm that each human 
unit added to the inhabitants of the northern counties involved the 
shareholders in the local railway in finding £1,600. My readers 
are reminded that we defined the human unit as a man, a woman 
and as many children as are needed to maintain continuity. 

Some years ago the subject of the capital required to set a man 
to work was discussed by the Cleveland miners. It was pointed 
out that to employ a man in Cleveland called for a capital of £200 
or thereabouts, and that unless the amount was forthcoming no 
work could be provided for the rising and growing population of 
that district. It is sad to have to say that this contingency is now 
upon us. Unemployment in Cleveland is due to the fact that it 
no longer pays to invest money there. Indeed, a great part of the 
capital there is lying idle and almost derelict. 

That observation will show why so much time has been 
devoted to this aspect of the case and how nearly it is connected 
with the subject of this article. The prime desideratum of any 
industry is first of all capital. Take what has been done and is 
doing in developing the coal industry in Kent. It is over twelve 
years since I first began to take an interest in the development of 
that field. The war found us just about ready to begin active opera- 
tions. Already a great deal of money had been spent by myself 
and those associated with me out of the resources we controlled. 
Progress was then interrupted and for four years all our energies 
and spare cash were needed elsewhere. When peace was concluded, 
it took some time to start again in the greatly altered circum- 
stances. We are now prosecuting the enterprise with all possible 
energy and speed, and in the last five or six years hundreds of 
thousands of pounds have been spent, so far without any return. 
The moment is now approaching when we may hope to see the 
fruits of all our labour and our abstinence. In the meantime, 
however, that abstinence has provided employment for great 
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numbers of men and, when our operations are complete, will 


provide for thousands of human units ior scores of years. All 
these are economic problems and show the vital connection between 
economics and industry which we set out to prove. 

Now let us see in some further detail frem what source it has been 
possible to achieve all these results. ‘Consider again the initial 
community—if in each year it consumed on its maintenance the 
whole of its product, it is evident it would make no progress. It 
must, therefore, have saved some of thet product for future use. 
But no sooner has that process begun than it proceeds, if persisted 
in, in continually accelerated fashion, for, to the savings of last 
year producing a return are added the savings of this, and so with 
wonderful speed the humblest:saver fins himself enrolled in the 


army of capitalists and able to contribute to the provision of em-. 


ployment for others. No clamour appears less justified than that ` 


against the accumulation of wealth. It is solely ‘because of this 
accumulation that we in this country can find employment for the 
45,000,000 of inhabitants of these small islands. . 

In the discussion with the Cleveland miners to which reference 


has been made, some one: commented on the fact that the mine- 


owners. had added’ greatly to theif.wealth, had in fact, since about 


the middle of the last-century, built up.a great industry. That. 


was, no doubt, quite true, but had they not done it, had the 
pioneers, of which my family was amonz the first, remained con- 
tented with small things, a happy and, antil recently, prosperous 
_and growing population would not have been: gathered in Cleve- 
land. Till ‘the terrible check.of the war overwhelmed us it had 
been the proud boast of the concerns with which I am connected 
that year by year.we had found employment for all the sons of our 
men who had cared to remain in our service. The present position 
in which we find ourselves is largely due to the ae to accumula- 
tion brought about by the war. i 
Consider what in the ordinary course happens to, the greater 
part of the income of the world. With the exception of the rela- 
tively small amount saved, it is all consumed. The food which we 
have.eaten to-day has gone—our clothes wear out and need réplac- 
ing. Almost everything we possess suffers gradual and more or less 
rapid extinction. This was true before the war, during the war, and 
is still true. But look at the exceeding d_fference of the result dur- 
ing the war. Let me take for instance tke steel produced in Great 
Britain. Prior to 1914 it. was devoted to useful purposes. It built 
railways and bridges, it produced houses and shops; great factories 
consumed it by thousands of tons. All these things added to the 
welfare of the world, many, probably most, of them added to the 
income’ of those for whom the work was carried out as it.added to 
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the income of Dorman, Long and Company and their upwards of 
23,000 shareholders and upwards of 20,000 employees. And while 
this lasted they went on adding to the income of the owners. 

The war came, and at once all our energies were devoted to 
making our precious steel fit to deal death and destruction on the 
plains of Flanders, and wherever else in the world men by millions 
' were engaged in slaughtering those on whom the future prosperity 
of the world depended. Not only that, but in the process the very 
land on which the conflict was proceeding was destroyed. Those 
who visited Flanders after.the war was ended saw a scene of 
desolation to make the heart bleed. All the dictates of economic 
law were disregarded—with what disastrous results to industry 
it is not necessary to say, for we are all suffering from them. 

We have spoken as though the word “‘ useful ’”? was devoid of all 
ambiguity and would be accepted as having a clear and precise 
meaning. This is far from being the case. We guarded ourselves 
against this error in explicit terms. When we come to consider it 
in the light of what we have been saying it is evident that it covers 
a very large field of which the boundaries vary at different times 
and in different countries. Enough to maintain the mere physical 
life of the human unit is the indispensable minimum. If we could 
picture a society in which this was not forthcoming it is obvious 
that extermination is the inevitable end of that community. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a margin of persons to be found in almost every 
class who, rather than use their energy to obtain this minimum, will 
rely on the unwillingness of their fellows to see them starve. Odd 
though it may seem, this forms a claim on the useful product and 
it comes from persons who are in fact reducing the product instead 
of contributing to it, as every good citizen ought. Perhaps in an 
ideal society each member would be called on to show year by 
year that in the past twelve months he had really contributed 
enough, in some fashion, to warrant his continuing to draw on the 
common fund. It may be doubted whether anywhere out of the 
philosopher’s study such a plan would have more than a mere 
passing mention. 

After that indispensable minimum has been reached what we may 
call the fund of useful products extends in all directions. ‘‘ Beer 
and baccy”’ possess irresistible attractions for some. Others 
will spend their money and risk their lives on motor cycles. To 
others again the stage or the cinema or the music hall seem, if 
not indispensable, at least very agreeable adornments of life. 
Travel will, perhaps, be that which appeals to others, while on the 
garden another class will spend the surplus income which remains 
after the essential needs of life are secured. All these things and the 
thousands of others we could name make claims on the total pro- 
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duct. Many of them would be admitted by the severest stoic to be 

useful—but none is indispensable.” lf need arise they must be fore- 

gone. Some of them may be enjoyed if they can be procured on 

terms within the means of the buyer. If we seek to place a value on . 
certain of them we are faced with- strange peculiarities. For 

example, a great music hall or film artist, shall we say Harry 
Lauder or Charlie Chaplin, draws a salary many times as large as* 
the bulk of those whose shillings and pence have provided it. Have 

the audience any just cause of complaint? There is no compulsion 

on them to hear Harry Lauder sing, or watch the strange antics 

of Charlie Chaplin. If nobody wanted to hear and see them their 

income would dwindle and disappear. We do not grudge it to 

them. Why grudge it to the author who derives thousands also 

from his book; or the painter from his pictures; or the surgeon 

from his skill; or the company director for his contribution to the 

good conduct of the company whose affairs he- controls; or the 

shareholder for his prudence in investing his savings in an under- 

taking benefiting by that good management. All these folk are: 
making demand on the useful product. The last-named are doing 

yeoman service in producing it. _ o i 

What is essential is that we should bear in mind that it is the 
useful product which must bear them all. But we must go further. 
In recent years many additional claims have been made on those 
engaged in production. We have seen various Acts of Parliament 
passed to provide against contingencies which may arise to men 
in the course of their employment or by the ordinary accidents of 
existence. Others have been devised to assure to the worker such 
minimum reward as the Legislature thought necessary for providing 
the decencies of life, yet others to provide against sickness or unem- 
ployment. 

. Those who enacted ‘all these laws would appear to have over- 
looked the fact that the claims they make must be satisfied out of 
the useful product. If this is exhausted then no furtherdemand on it 
can be met. It is futile to stipulate for some specified standard of life 


regardless of the means to satisfy it. Put quite broadly and gener- ` 


ally, each‘unit can enjoy no higher standard than that produced 
by his own exertions without trenching on the funds of others. The 
attempt to do so has a double drawback, it makes the recipient of the 
help less willing to exert himself and do without it—it makes the 
contributor less ready to do that which enables him to give it. All 
the methods devised since the war to meet the circumstances which 
the war inevitably produced were but temporary contrivances to 
deal with a.passing crisis, but, unfortunately, they have (as might 
have been foreseen) produced ‘tendencies such as those alluded to. 
The tales we hear of men throwing up well paid jobs to ee almost 
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equal money out of the public purse are straws which show how the 
wind blows. All who have the well-being of their country at 
heart are feeling the deepest anxiety at the symptoms and are 
afraid that if they continue, the opinion (loudly expressed in some 
quarters) that Britain is “ down and out,”’ may prove well founded. 

Before we conclude let us consider the residue which remains 
‘after all the wants, useful or otherwise, of mankind have been 
satisfied. On this alone depends the progress of the world, and 
from this source come all the benefits which accrue to mankind. 
Nothing should be done to limit its amount—on the contrary, 
everything should be done to encourage it. I hold no brief for the 
millionaire—the accumulation of great masses of wealth may be 
fraught with great danger to the community, but the urgent need 
to encourage reasonable thrift should give pause to those who 
would seek to limit accumulation or deprive those who accumulate 
of the due reward of their thrift. 

We must now proceed to apply the principles we have laid 
down with regard to accumulation, to the division of the useful 
product of industry. One of the first things which strikes those 
who examine the question with which we have been dealing is the 
small amount of the total which remains to be accumulated. The 
more this subject is examined the more striking does it become. 
It is often overlooked, because not many people are in a position to 
give a reasoned and informed opinion on the matter. In most 
cases a great section of the items going to the cost of any article 
are beyond the possible knowledge of the man who would like 
to make the inquiry. My case is a somewhat exceptional one, all 
my life I have been dealing with articles with the whole of the 
important items of cost of which I was familiar. The coal and 
the ironstone used in making pig iron came from our own mines, 
and the limestone from our own quarries. When we began to 
make steel as well as pig iron the position was but little altered, 
though it is true there then entered ingredients at the cost of 
which a guess had to be made. But the knowledge possessed as 
to the others permitted this guess to be made within a very narrow 
margin of error. It is possible to affirm that the figures given 
above for the iron trade are correct within very small percentages. 
Every opportunity of examining and checking them confirm this 
opinion. The railway figures are, perhaps, more open to cavil, 
but even then they are correct within quite a small margin of 
possible error. f 

But when we come to other industries dependent on raw 
materials, so called, which have already undergone advanced 
treatment either in this country or abroad, we find a totally 
different state of things. I will take my example from a casual 
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conversation I had recently with a gentleman engaged in a 
branch of the woollen industry. He makes yarn from “‘ tops ” which 
he purchases. He has only indirect knowledge of the cost of these, 
and none of the items which go to the cost of the wool from which 
they come. That wool may have been grown in the Argentine 
or in Australia at a' cost of the amount of which he can possess 
no knowledge. It is brought across the sea at a cost of which it is 
most difficult to make any estimate whatever. It is stored here 
till the manufacturer ‘needs it. All this adds to the price he must 
pay to others for manufactures -which become his raw material in 
the form of ‘‘ tops ’ and form approximately 85 per cent. of the 
cost of his finished article. He adds about 15 per cent. to its selling 
value. In reply to my inquiry he told‘ me that the-total wages in 

‘His factory did not amount to more than: ‘Id per cent. of that total 
value. 

This example affords an excellent opportunity of drawing 
attention to one of the many fallacies we hear continually repeated, 
which have contributed in no small measure to our present dis- 
orders. The whole tribe of profit-sharing schemes are the progeny 
of this fallacy ; most of the so-called co-operative or co-partnership 
plans are of the same breed. ‘Take my woollen maker. Is it not 
clear that he could easily embark on a profit-sharing scheme with 
his men? If he doubled his wages out of his profits, he would 
add a mere trifle to his total cost. He could probably get it all 
and more than:all back by saving on his packing paper. But 
the coalowner whose wages represented 75 per cent, of his cost 
and who had given a paltry advance of ro per cent. to his miners’ 
wages out of his profits, would have sacrificed three-quarters of his 
profits and would have speedily found himself in the bankruptcy 
court; and the ironmaster’ s case does, not appreciably differ from 
the coalowner’s. Ce 

‘But apart from the, fact that no such system can be equitably 
applied, there is the further objection. The man in my employ- 
ment must be paid’for what he does, not’ for what I do. He is 
entitled to the full reward of his labour whether I make a profit or 
a loss, and whether he-is a bachelor who spends all he earns in 
meat, drink and amusement, or a ‘married man with ‘a dozen 
children dependent on him. 

In making. this assertion I am not traversing the plans put 
forward with such persuasive argument by Miss Eleanor Rath- 
bone. I am only saying they are irrelevant from any sane 
economic point of view. Where they. have been adopted on any 

. large scale and in any important industry, they have been adopted 
by employer and employed agreeing that the wages which, the 
industry could pay to the employed as a whole should be divided, 
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not in a rational, economic way in proportion to work actually 
performed, but on some fancy principle. The bachelor agrees 
that of his wages some percentage shall go to maintain the children 
of his neighbour. But that is neither industry nor economics. In 
France it pleases those engaged in certain industries to look at it 
in that way., But it is futile to suppose that any such scheme offers 
-a full solution to the labour problems of the world. 

Since we have approached the question in this way, we may as 
well continue to examine this side of it. Miss Rathbone’s plan, 
and all similar plans, and all the variants of which we hear from 
time to time, and all the gd. for 4d. schemes, all contributions 
from the public purse, are attempts, more or less unconsciously 
{or in some cases consciously) disguised, of pretending that it is 
possible to divide more than the useful product of the community 
with which we are dealing. 

You can, no doubt, rob Peter a little to pay Paul, but you do 
Paul no good and Peter infinite harm. Paul, finding you willing 
to perform this kind action for him, is never content with the 
amount of the robbing. From being perhaps a moderately decent 
member of society, contributing his share in whole or part to the 
total divisible product, he gradually ceases and falls into that ruck 
to which reference was made above where it was suggested that 
those forming it should be called on to show cause for being 
allowed to continue in existence. While Peter, disgusted with the 
process of robbery, says, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
Paul’s friend, the tax-gatherer, who fills the public purse, will 
come and take my savings to pay Paul.” Had Peter been lef: 
alone, he could have invested more savings, and had Paul not 
been bribed to be idle, Peter would have provided him with work, 
or left him to starve. 

In either case, Paul, if he is of the sort I take him to be, would, 
in his leisure time, have gone to the corner of the market place to 
hear (or, if he were eloquent, to make) vociferous declaration 
against the bloated capitalist, Peter, who refuses to part with his 
savings except on terms of quid pro quo—affirming by so doing 
the intimate, the indissoluble connection between industry and 
economics. 

Huc BELL. 


THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T its session in Geneva in December last, the Council of 
A the League of Nations set up a preparatory committee for 

the organisation of an international economic conference. , 
The conference had been agreed to in principle by the Assembly in 
September, on the proposal of the French Delegation, introduced - 
by M. Loucheur, and accepted by Lord Cecil, on behalf of Great 
Britain. The p-oposal was in itself ‘the culmination of a long 
process, the origins of which may be traced back to the war and 
to the peace conference, which process had two main phases. The 
first phase was marked by the struggle between the countries in 
‘Europe for the supply of raw materials. This lasted until the 
spring of 1921, at which time the under-production crisis turned 
abruptly into an over-production crisis, and industrial countries 
ceased to care about the supply of raw materials and began rather 
to consider the problem of securing markets. From this time on-- 
wards, the economic struggle entered a new phase characterised by 
export and import restrictions, which led finally to an almost 
universal adoption of protection. : 

In order to understand the purport of M. Loucheur’s proposal 
and the actual schemes of the League of Nations in the matter, 
the previous history of the question must be known, and this may. 
be given in a few words. i ' Á 


THE STRUGGLE FoR Raw MATERIALS. 


‘S 


The main characteristic of the economic organisation of the 
world on the eve of the war was certainly, from the international 
point of view, the inequitable distribution of raw materials between 
the different States. Just as in society there are capitalists who 
live on the labour of others. and proletarians who live entirely on 
their own earnings, and must work in order to eat, So certain 
nations have been endowed by Providence with riches which they 
are enabled to exploit without great difficulty and to sell almost 
without effort. Other nations, on the contrary, can only exist by 
means of the work which they put into raw materials bought from 
others. Most of the nations of Europe belong to the latter class, 
while a great number of oversea nations belong to the former 
class. Thus, during the war, as soon as world transport had been 
seriously disturbed by the submarine warfare, Europe began to go 
short of raw materials. It was then that a phenomenon which had 
long existed began to come to notice, and’ it was for the first time 
understood that Europe which, from the moral and political point 
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of view, is the most important continent of the globe, is not the 
strongest from the economic point of view. 

The supply to the peoples of Europe of industrial raw materials 
and indispensable goods necessitated two things; in the first place, 
the protection of the great maritime trade routes by the British 
Fleet, and, in the second place, a rational organisation of the 
‘distribution of raw materials. Thus, in 1916, the Allies set up in 
London organisations of an international nature to which dicta- 
torial economic powers were assigned, e.g., the shipping executive, 
the wheat executive, the meat and fats executive, the fuel executive, 
the oil seeds executive, etc. History will relate that these organisa- 
tions were the first attempts at a league of nations—were, in fact, 
the germ from which the present League of Nations issued. 

During the years immediately following the war the problem 
remained in all essential points the same, despite the end of the 
submarine danger. European industry had to work at full power 
in order to reconstitute the stocks that were destroyed during the 
years of war, and to replace some proportion of its material losses. 
For this purpose increasing quantities of raw materials were 
necessary. Unfortunately, the inter-allied organisations of London 
had ceased to work, and it was not long before it became apparent 
that the requirements which they existed to fulfil had not dis- 
appeared. During the war, the supply of foodstuffs and raw 
materials to Europe had been hindered mainly by difficulties of 
transport, but on the morrow of the war Europe was threatened 
by a real famine in raw materials and by a monopoly of such raw 
materials by Powers oversea. It was for this reason that the idea 
of reviving, in some form or another, the inter-allied organisations 
of London, or at least of establishing a certain control over the 
distribution of raw materials, came to the front on more than 
one occasion during the international conferences of those years. 

The Paris Peace Conference set up a raw materials commission 
to which the French delegation submitted a resolution to the effect 
that foodstuffs, fuel and other material upon which the industrial 
and economic life of all countries depends, should not be made the 
subject of a monopoly or of export taxes or of differential prices 
on the part of the countries which possessed them. The proposal 
was not adopted, but the idea which inspired it was not abandoned. 
During 1919, even before the Treaty of Peace came into force, the 
League of Nations organised its general secretariat in London. 
This secretariat was at the outset mainly composed of the staff of 
the inter-allied organisations, who. were at the moment without 
work, and who carried over to the new organisation the general 
ideas which had inspired them in their earlier work. Thus certain 
of the first heads of the secretariat of the League of Nations con- 
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ceived the idea of making the League not so much an organisation 
for the solution of international disputes, as a body to organise the 
world in the economic sphere with a view to preventing future 
disputes. ; 

Moreover, many countries were still- seriously concerned with 
their supply of raw materials. More than one proposal was sub-_ 
mitted to the League of Nations with a view to the control of the 
distribution of raw materials. The International Financial Con- 
ference of Brussels in September, 1920, held an important dis- . 
cussion on the subject and adopted a resolution which was sub- 
mitted to the Council of the League of Nations: M. Tittoni, the 
‘representative of Italy, maintained the necessity of controlling the 
distribution of raw materials, while Mr. (now -Lord) Balfour 
explained the point of view of the countries which possessed raw 
materials. The discussion was continued on several occasions in 
the various Assemblies of the. League of Nations and, as regards ` 
the distribution of electrical power, at the International Transit 
Conference of Barcelona in- 1921. Finally, the Economic Com- 
mittee of the League undertook, on the bagis of M. Tittoni’s pro- 

posals, a large-scale enquiry into the subject, which was condticted 
_ by Professor Gini of the University of Padua, and ended in the 
issue of avery valuable report. ` > >o à o 

Side by side with the action of the League of Nations, proposals 
of a similar nature were made in the International Labour Organi- 
sation, in the ‘first instance by M. Baldesi, Italian Workers’ 
Delegate to the Washington International Labour Conference in 
November, 1919; secondly, at Genoa, ‘in June, 1920, by the sea- 
men’s representatives at: the second session of the International 
Labour Conference, mainly on the subject of tonnage, and, finally, 
on more than one occasion by M. Jouhaux, before the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. Similarly, in June, 1920, 
M. Pirelli, Italian Employers’ Delegate, proposed that the 
Governing’ Body of the International Labour Office should under- 
take a large-scale enquiry into production.: This enquiry has been 
carried on for several years by the International Labour Office, and . 
the last volumes of the report. have recently appeared. Further, 
outside the League of .Nations and its affiliated organisations, 
various resolutions on the same subject were adopted by the 
Supreme Economic Council of the Allies, by the “ Fight the - 
Famine ” Council and by the Miners’ International. All these 
discussions showed a clear distinction’ between countries which 
were dependent on foreign countries for their supplies of vital 
necessities (in particular, Italy and France), and countries, such 
as thé majority of oversea countries, which possessed raw 
materials and were opposed to any international control of this 
kind. ; ; ; 
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In the spring of 1921 the scene abruptly changed, the economic 
situation was completely reversed, and the question of the supply 
of raw materials ceased to be of primary interest. The under- 
production crisis was succeeded by an over-production crisis; the 
shortage of labour by the problem of unemployment. From that 
time onwards there was no lack of raw materials; raw materials 
abounded on the world market, their price fell heavily, and the 
difficulty now was that the European countries were unable to 
purchase, owing to their economic situation. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MARKETS. 


This explains why the question of the international control of 
raw materials has for some long time not been heard of. On the 
other hand, a new question soon arose of a somewhat similar 
nature, namely, the question of protection. European industries 
which, for varioys reasons, political, financial, or economic, saw 
their accustomed markets closed to them, began loudly to clamour 
for an undisputed control of their own national market. States 
closed their frontiers to imports from abroad, by means either of 
import prohibitions or of prohibitive tariffs, and protection 
advanced with great strides and closed market after market to 
new industries. 

As regards international relations, the system of import pro- 
hibitions presents many disadvantages. It is generally applied in 
an arbitrary fashion, and is an obstacle to the conclusion of 
commercial treaties. The effect of the ‘‘ most favoured nation ” 
clause is well known in political economy. It is to prevent the 
increase of tariffs by generalising them at a minimum rate. Now 
the essential object of import prohibitions is to evade the applica- 
tion of “ most favoured nation ” clauses, and thus to strengthen 
the protectionist policy of the various countries. Condemned by 
resolutions of the Brussels Financial Conference of 1920, of the 
Porto Rico-Conference of 1921, of the Genoa Conference of 1922, 
and of the Geneva Customs Conference of 1923, the system of 
prohibition and restriction of import and export was categorically 
condemned by the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1924. 

The Assembly at that time requested the Economic Committee 
of the League to consider the possibility of an agreement between 
States, whether members or non-members of the League, for the 
abolition of all prohibitions and restrictions, subject only to the 
vital requirements of States being safeguarded. This condition, 
which was necessary if any progress was to be made, complicates 
the problem to an extraordinary degree. The Economic Committee 
had to draw up a list of cases in which restrictions would be 
allowable, e.g., national defence, public safety, public health, 
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Sanitary measures applying to animals and plants, prctection of 
artistic, historical or archeological tradi-ions, moral and humani- 
tarian reasons. -It is clear that, if it wished to do so, a “ate could 
always, under cover of one or other of these pretexts, maintain 
any restriction which it might be desirable to abolisk. 

But this is not the most serious-difficulty ; for it speedily became 
clear that it would be of no advantage to put an end to import and 
export restrictions if.such restrictions were to be automatically 
replaced in the various States by prohibitive customs tariffs. An 
‘practice, at the -present time, such restrictions have almost every- 
where disappeared ; but the problem of th= free circulation of goods 
has not been settled, because most States have rep-aced these 
restrictions by measures which are in appearance less arbitrary, 
but the effect of which is virtually the same. Thus, the struggle 
against import and export restrictions would appear to be only 
one aspect of a much more general problem, namely, -he whole 
problem of the econamic policy of States. OS . 

It will be seen that the League of Nations has on two occasions 
endeavoured to take some action in the economic field—in the 
first place, by organising the distribution of raw materials and, 
in the second place, by endeavouring to ‘secure the greatest possible 
freedom for international trade. On bcth occasions the League 
failed, at least ‘partially ; on the first occasion, because it met with 
insuperable resistance from the countries which possessed raw 
materials and, above’ all, because circumstances themselves 
eliminated the problem just at the-moment when the League was 
endeavouring to solve it; and, on the second occasian, because 
States, while appearing to meet the wishes of the League, in 
reality found means of evading its requests. Thus, gradually, 
by the force of circumstances, ‘the League of Nations has been 
brought face to face, almost against its will, with the central 
economic problem of the day—the problem of protecticn or free 
trade. Bees 


THE PROBLEM OF PROTECTION. 


It will be betraying no secret to state that, left to ztself, ihe 
League of Nations would probably havé preferred not to enter 
upon so difficult a question without haviag at its command every 
possible moral and material resource; but it has no choice in the 
matter. Even if the proposal which was made at the last Assembly 
by M. Loucheur and the French delegation had not beer. submitted 
it would none the less have arisen spontaneously by the very logic 
of events in the work of the League, as much in the sphere of dis- 
armament as in the purely economic sphere. a 

Protection, which is now practically universal throughout the 
world, may have three objects. The first object, which is purely 
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economic, is to reserve the home market for home industry as some 
compensation for the loss.of foreign markets. -The second object 
of protection is of a more political nature. In certain recently- 
constituted countries, or countries which have received a large 
access of territory, the object of protection is to create a national 
economic unity. Economic unity is the essential basis of moral 
‘unity and of political autonomy. Take, for example, the case of 
Poland. Galicia formerly worked for Austria-Hungary, Upper 
Silesia for Germany, and old (or Congress) Poland for Russia. 
These markets are now closed, and the country must provide its 
own markets. This would not be possible if the frontiers were to 
be left open to foreign countries. The third object of protection 
is national independence. When the war broke out, certain coun- 
tries perceived that for a large number of essential goods they 
were dependent on foreign lands. All countries are to-day 
anxious to avoid any return to this dangerous experience by safe- 
guarding their’ economic independence, that is to say, their 
capacity to produce anything which might be necessary to them 
in the event of war. It is well known that there are not many 
industries which fall outside this definition. 

Protection is not, therefore, as might be thought, a purely 
economic phenomenon; it is also a political phenomenon. It is 
inspired by the fear of war, but it tends to sow the seeds of war. 
Its essential object is to make a country stronger in comparison 
with its neighbours or competitors. It will, therefore, be seen 
that the economic problem, which is apparently protection, cannot 
be separated from political problems and, above all, from the great 
problem of disarmament. Thus, by this by-path the League of 
Nations, which is explicitly instructed by the Covenant to secure 
world disarmament, has been led to deal with protection. 

It is clear nowadays that armies are not the only factor in the 
war power of a country. Standing armies represent only a very 
small proportion of the field armies of a country, and the power 
of these latter is in proportion to their armament and to the 
financial endurance of their country. The result is that the dis- 
armament of an agricultural country, which has no possibility of 
manufacturing arms, is a very different proposition from the 
disarmament of an industrial country which can in a few weeks 
create what material it requires. 

Disarmament raises economic questions. These questions 
in their turn raise questions of armament, and this was why the 
Assembly of 1925 agreed to the convocation in the“near future, 
both of a disarmament conference and of an economic conference. 
The latter conference was proposed by M. Loucheur, French 
delegate, who has since been Minister of Finance, and has always 
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taken the keenest interest in economic and financial questions— 
and this was not altogether,a matter of chance. We have seen 
how, from the outset, France was, with Italy, concerned with 
economic problems and with the internazional distribution of cer- 
tain raw materials. To-day France has special reasons for revert- 
ing to these questions. Her main concern is financial, and here her 
difficulty is at once a consequence and a symptom of the enormous 
weight of her foreign debt. This debt can be paid only if French 
industry is put in a position ‘considerably to increase its exports. 
France is at the moment in an industrial situation which is at once 
very strong and very precarious. It is strong because, as a result 
of the war, France considerably increased her capacity for pro- 
_ duction. She regained. the greater part of the Lorraine metal 
basin and the industry of the North, which was reconstructed in 
the first instance during the war in the central provinces, and 
reconstructed for a second time after the Peace in the North itself. 

France, which in 1914 was a predominently agricultgral country, 
has passed through a very striking industrial development in the 
last ten years. She is, therefore, compelled to endeavour to create 
foreign markets, and the protectionist policy of most countries is 
for her a two-fold danger; in the first plece, a danger of economic 
crisis if her industry is unable to work at full pressure; in the 
second place, a danger of financial crisis if her exports are not 
sufficient to allow her to pay her foreign debts. The danger in’ 
the situation for France arises from the fact that, if she cannot 
export, she cannot stabilise her currency, and that, if she stabilises 
her currency, she will probably undergc a severe economic crisis 
and will not be able to export. Such are probably the diplomatic 
and political origins of M. Loucheur’s proposal. 


How THE CONFERENCE WILL BE PREPARED. 


As a result of the Assembly’s decision, the Council of the 
League of Nations in December, 1925, set up a committee, the 
work of which will be to fix definitely the agenda of the economic 
conference and to proceed to prepare for it on the technical side.’ 
Experience shows that the various conf2rences of the League of 
Nations succeed in proportion to the extent to which they have 
been prepared in advance, both from tke technical and from the 
diplomatic point of view. Nothing coulc be more imprudent than 
prematurely to hold such a conference, since in so important a 
sphere of international life it would be certain to fail.. There should 
be no mistake as to the meaning of the above observation. M. 
Loucheur’s object—the object of the League—is certainly not to 
submit at one blow to an: international conference all the 
problems raised. by the economic life of the day, such as 
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the distribution of raw materials, import and export restrictions, 
protection, etc. The object is not so ambitious; but it is at the 
same time more practical. It would not be unjust to say that it is 
a two-fold object. In the first place, the economic conference will 
have to discuss in a general and somewhat academic way the 
problem of protection in its relation with the problem of disarma- 
‘ment. It will thus be able to enlighten public opinion and to lead 
it towards a pacific conception of international trade. Secondly, 
the conference will be able to consider certain questions in a more 
‘practical way, such as, for instance, the problem of coal. 

No one, certainly in England, is ignorant of the importance and 
gravity of the existing difficulties in the coal industry. These 
difficulties are international in character, and remedies which may be 
employed in connection with them in any given country are bound 
to have international reactions. To take only one example, the 
subsidies which the British Government-has been compelled to 
grant British coal owners has not been without effect on the price 
of coal in other countries, and will almost necessarily compel such 
countries to make similar financial sacrifices. It is beyond question 
that some agreement in this matter between the various producing 
countries would allow of a more rational solution of the problem. 

There are few illusions at Geneva as to the chances of the con- 
ference succeeding. It is well known that the conference will be 
difficult,-and there is no certainty that it will succeed. But there 

- is an idea that it will not completely fail, since it meets a real 
necessity and, even if it is not possible at the first essay to obtain 
positive results, there will certainly be further meetings, and 
sooner or later Europe will consider the possibility of collaboration 
in the economic sphere similar to that which she has already 
achieved in matters political. 

WILLIAM Martin, 
Editor of the Journal de Généve. 
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parishes) for forty years for each house, then the rents may be 
raised so as to reduce the local authority’s annual grant to the 
equivalent of £4 10s. per year for forty years for each house. 

The Housing (Financial Provisions) Act), 1924, operates for 
fifteen years, and as during that time, there may be substantial 
changes in the cost of house building, it was necessary to provide 
for periodical reviews of the State and local contributions. The 
rates of contribution already referred to are those fixed in the Act 
for houses built during the first two years only. After October 
ist, 1926, the position will be reviewed by the Minister of Health 
in consultation with representatives of the local authorities, and, 
if the cost of building and other conditions warrant a reduction, 
the contribution for houses built during the ensuing two years will 
be reduced. A similar review will be made every two years dur- 
ing the continuance of the scheme. 

In addition to this general provision for the modification of the 
amount of the State subsidy and the maximum which local author- 
ities can be called upon to bear, there is provision for a reduction 
of the contribution in exceptional cases. If proposals are sub- 
mitted by a local authority and approved by the Minister of Health 
for the building of houses at a substantially reduced cost in con- 
sequence of the use of new materials or new methods of construc- 
tion, the Exchequer contribution may be reduced, but in these 
circumstances the reduction may not be so great as to leave any 
part of the estimated annual loss to be borne by the local authority. 
In other words it is primarily the local authority which will benefi- 
by the utilisation of new materials or new methods. 

The Wheatley subsidy is inevitably more complicated in its 
operation than the State subsidies provided under the Addison and 
Chamberlain Schemes. In the case of the Addison Scheme a 
defined—and small—proportion of the loss fell upon the local 
authorities, the residual loss falling upon the State. The Cham- 
berlain Scheme reversed this method and fixed definitely the con- 
tribution payable out of the Exchequer, leaving the local author- 
ities and the tenants to bear the undefined burden. The Wheatley 
Scheme (a) defines the contribution of the State; (b) defines the 
maximum liability of the local authority; (c) provides a combined 
subsidy which should enable local authorities to approximate to 
“ normal rents”; (d) places upon the tenant the additional 
burden in the shape of a rent higher than the ‘ normal rent,” 
should the combined subsidy be insufficient to enable the houses 
to be let at “‘ normal rents ” ; and (e) provides for a review of the 
subsidy every two years in the light of prevailing and -prospective 
conditions.* 


* It may be pointed out that there is a fourth form of subsidy, established by 
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The economic effects of the subsidy policy will undoubtedly be 
far-reaching. Rent restriction became politically inevitable with 
a growing demand for houses and an unchanged supply. It may 
be assumed that so Jong as there is an excess of demand over 
supply, rent control will be continued. The Act of 1923 ` 
provided for the decontrol of houses with a -change of. 
occupancy; and such houses, which are steadily increasing 
in number, are now being either ‘sold with .the valuable 
advantage of possession, or let at high rents. The Rent Restric- 
tion Acts, again, do not apply to new houses. It is probably the 
case that a substantial proportion of houses built since the war are 
in the occupation of their owners, and the question of weekly 
rents, therefore, does not arise. Such Louses, are, of course, a 
factor in the situation because they reduc2 the demand for houses _ 
to let. 

The bulk of the Addison houses, of wkich there are rather over 
200,000, are mostly let for rents. The average rent, excluding 
rates, for all types of these houses is gs. 8d. per week. If the 
metropolitan area be excluded the average rent is ‘8s. 8d. 
per week. The average rent in the provinces for non- 
parlour houses is 7s. rod. and for parlour houses oś. 8d. 
per week. Under the Chamberlain Scheme up to September 1st, 
1925, 102,579 houses have been completec. Of these 71,387 were 


. erected by private enterprise, and almost £11 of them were built for 


sale. Only a fraction of the Chamberlair houses are let at rents. 
The rents charged are in general compatable with the rents of 
houses built under the Addison Scheme. It will be seen that the 
number of houses, the rents of which are not controlled, is rela- 
tively small compared with the number of controlled houses. 
Moreover, so far as subsidy houses are concerned, there is little 
doubt that they are let at less than the rents which could be 
obtained. It is virtually only in the case of the older houses which 
pass out of decontrol that the maximum rent is secured. 

Both the Chamberlain and Wheatley Schemes will, in the 
absence of legislation repealing them, continue in operation until 
1939. Both schemes are working side by side. The object is to 
build 2,500,000 houses during that period, which would accommo- 
date about a quarter of the population of the country. The Act 
of 1924 proceeded on the assumption that edequate legislative pro- 
vision had been made for those who wished to buy houses, and it 
was concerned primarily with the erecticn of houses to be let.. 
The subsidy was so framed as to offer reasonable prospects of 


the Housing, etc., Act, 1923, which applies only to rehousing schemes, and which 
provides that the Minister of Health may contribute ta such schemes an amount*not 


- exceeding one-half of the estimated averagé annual loss likely to be incurred by 


the local authority. 
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letting these houses at “ normal rents,” broadly that is to say at 
pre-war rents plus the permitted increase allowed under the Rent 
Restriction Acis. In so far as this is accomplished, or even if the 
Wheatley rents approximate to “ normal rents,” it will be im- 
possible to resist a scaling down of the rents of Addison and 
Chamberlain houses. It is possible to charge higher rents for 
these modern and better equipped houses than for the older con- 
trolled houses, but it will not be feasible, as the number of houses 
built increases, to maintain higher rents than are charged for 
Wheatley houses. 

Then comes the question of the termination of control. The 
immediate effects of decontrol on rents will, of course, depend upon 
the relation of demand to supply. If decontrol is postponed until 
the position is that which prevailed before the war when there were 
empty working class houses, then rents will not rise. If, how- 
ever, the shortage has not been fully overtaken, and landlords 
recover those rights which have under the Rent Restriction Acts 
been limited, the tendency will be for rents to rise. But two 
further factors must be taken into consideration—the “‘ normal 
rents ” or the approximately ‘“ normal rents ° at which subsidy 
houses are let, and the inferior quality of the newly decontrolled 
houses as compared with the subsidy houses. These two factors 
may well prove sufficient to neutralise the tendency for the rents 
of decontrolled houses to rise. Obviously the greater the num- 
ber of subsidised houses completed when decontrol takes effect, 
the less the tendency will be for decontrolled rents to rise. 

But it is not this which will finally determine the level of house 
rents. The existence of a large number or modern houses, superior 
in every way to the vast majority of pre-war working class 
dwellings and let at rents which to-day are paid for older, less con- 
venient and less desirable houses, side by side with the pre-war 
houses, will inevitably tend (providing the building of subsidised 
houses continues) to depress rents below their present level. It is 
not, perhaps, to be expected that the economic tendency will exert 
its full effect, but it seems undeniable that the desire to give the 
working classes a better house for the same rent as they pay to-day 
for pre-war houses, in other words to charge nothing for ameni- 
ties, will result in a situation in which, after all, differences ir. 
amenities will be reflected in differences of rent. But instead of 
the value of the amenities being added to the rent charged for the 
less desirable cottages, the value of the less desirable cottages will 
be assessed by deducting from the ‘‘ normal rents ” of the subsi- 
dised houses the value of the amenities. 

If, as appears to be the case, there is a slackening in the rate of 
increase of the population, and, therefore, in the increase in the 
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demand for houses, the foregoing argument will be the more 
forcible. In all the circumstances, there appears to be little hope 
of a revival of private enterprise as the provider of houses to let 
unless it becomes economically possible to build houses at or below 
“normal rents.’ There seems, in other words, a gloomy future 
for investors in cottage property. The ldgical effect of the subsidy 
policy must be to destroy “ economic rents, and to stabilise 
house rents at a level lower than “ economic” rents. Two things 
will follow from this. Private enterprise will continue to build 
for sale. - But there is a limited market and, moreover, the pro- 
vision of a substantial number of houses fet at subsidised rents will 
not render it easy: for private enterprise to sell houses at 
“ economic” prices. In-the second place housing will tend to 
become more and more a public service for which collective pro- 
vision is made, and the price charged to the individual occupier for 
housing accommodation will not represent the ‘‘ economic ’* price, 
any more than the fees charged at publicly provided, publicly 
assisted, or privately endowed secondary schools represent the cost 
of the secondary education service. . 

Fundamentally the. reason is that.the private purse of the work- 
ing class parent, who, the community has admitted, cannot bear 
the full cost of his child’s. education, or of his own insurance 
against sickness and unemployment, is not able to bear the full 
cost of adequate housing accommodation for himself and his family. 
This was true before ‘the war. The post-war situation has driven 
the truth home. à 

l ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 


PROFESSOR SALVEMINI AND THE 
FASCISTS. 


IBERTY-LOVING Englishmen of all parties have long 
| r up their minds about the Fascist dictatorship in Italy, 
and even those who argue that it had to come are now gen- 
èrally prepared to admit that it will have to go. We are well 
aware that government by Parliamentary majorities has proved 
less sucessful in Italy than in Great Britain; but three years’ ex- 
-perience of its substitute has convinced most observers that, what- 
ever the faults of the old system, the new order is worse. That 
Italy is relatively prosperous in no way affects our judgment of 
the situation. Man does not live by bread alone, and the land of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi is not a derelict Turkish province. In the 
eighteenth century the Philosophic Despot was often in advance 
of his time: in the twentieth the Superman who seizes the helm is 
usually behind it. It is in vain that the Dictator and his lieutenants 
proclaim in strident tones that they are supported by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Italian people. Whatever may be the faults of 
Parliamentary government, no one has invented a better method 
of ascertaining the wishes of a community than a free election, pre- 
ceded by open meetings and frank discussion in the Press. When 
the Italian Premier receives such a mandate from his fellow- 
countrymen, we shall recognise his moral right to rule over them. 
Meanwhile, we sorrowfully witness the extinction of the last 
embers of political liberty. The murder of Matteotti made more 
noise in the world; but scarcely less devastating in its repercus- 
sion was the eviction of the Albertini brothers from the bureaux 
of the Corriére della Sera and of Professor Salvemini from his 
chair at Florence. The name of the distinguished scholar has long! 
been familiar to historical students throughout Europe for his 
writings on medizeval and modern history ; and England knows him 
not only as a scholar but asa friend, His course of lectures on 
the Triple Alliance delivered at King’s College, in 1923, aroused 
widespread interest, and his sunny personality has made him a 
welcome guest in many an English home. Professor Salvemini is 
not an embittered pedant, neurotically conscious of his personal 
dignity, but a man of warm sympathies, irrepressible humour and 
broad humanity. In addition to his academic labours he has sat 
in Parliament and edited a newspaper, while before the rise of 
Fascism he displayed his courage by combating the short-sighted 
Imperialism which clamoured for Dalmatia. Such a figure, at once 
a distinguished scholar and a distinguished citizen, should, one 
would think, be regarded as an asset to his country. But for such 
a man there is no place at the present time in Florence, as readers 
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of his moving article on the Terror in a recent number of the 
Review of Reviews can gather for themselves. Happily he has 
friends in France and England who think none the worse of him 
for refusing to sacrifice his principles. 

Though the Professor nominally resigned his chair, nobody who 
reads the correspondence which follows will doubt that he was 
virtually*expelled from a post which he had adorned for many 
years. The teaching of history to university students is not a 
mechanical repetition of details which may be found in the text- 
books, but a training of the mind in the arts of criticism and- 
interpretation. The Professor, if he is to do his duty, must com- 
municate himself as well as his. knowledge, and must place at the 
disposal of his pupils his ideas, his experience of life, his scale of 
values, not as a gospel to be accepted as a revelation from on high, 
but as a provisional guide through the maze of movements, ten- 
dencies and events of which history is composed. The task of the 
authorities is to appoint the best man.to the highest post and to 
give him a free hand. The task of the scholar is to seek for the 
truth and to proclaim it without fear or favour. We need voices, 
not echoes, thinkers, not automata, if the young are to be inspired 
to worthy endeavour in the wide realms of scholarship. Education 
is in large measure a spiritual process. The tree will never bear 
fruit if the teacher has to ask himself every moment how his words 
may be twisted by a partisan press or a despotic government. To 
the importance of these truths Professor Salvemini has testified by 
no small personal sacrifice, and has thereby still further endeared 
himself to the men and women in every land who regard ordered 
liberty as the highest prize of our corporate life. 

G. P. Goocu. 
I. pa 

Professor Salvemini to the Rector of the University of Florence. 

The Fascist dictatorship has suppressed in our country: those con- 
ditions of liberty without which the teaching of history in the University _ 
—at least, as J understand it—loses all its independence and, therefore, 
all its dignity. It must, therefore, cease to be the instrument of a free 
educatior in the life of the citizen, and abases itself to sérvile adulation 
of the dominant party, becoming but a dry exercise of erudition, alien 
to the conscience both of master and pupil. 

I thus find myself forced to part from my young friends and my 
colleagues, to my profound regret, but in the assured conviction that I 
am fulfilling a duty of loyalty towards them even more than a duty. 
of consistency and respect towards myself. I shall return to serve my 
country in the University when we have regained a Government worthy 
of a civilised country. 

I beg you to forward this my letter of resignation to those whom 
it may concern. 

London, November 5, 1925. Lae ' 
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II. 
Unanimous Decision of the Academic Senate of Florence. 


The Academic Senate of the University of Florence: 

Having received the communication contained in the letter sent by 

Professor Gaetano Salvemini, holder of the chief Professorship of 
Modern History in the University of Florence, to the Rector, announc- 
ing his resignation : 
* Deplores the calumnious statements contained in this letter (aggra- 
vated by the fact of their publication in a foreign journal) according to 
which the instruction given by the Professors of the University of 
Florence is hampered by pressure, which has never been exercised by 
the academic or other authorities: 

Protests against the insults hurled by Professor Salvemini against the 
National Government, the benefactor of the country and the University 
of Florence: 

And invites the Rector to communicate this note to Professor 
Salvemini and to inform the Ministry. 

O. MARINELLI, Secretary. 
G. Curaruci, President. 


III. 


Professor Salvemini to the Rector of the University of Florence. 

I have just read the decision of the Academic Senate of Florence on 
the subject of my resignation of the professorship of Modern History 
at this University. 

The Academic Senate is at liberty to send to the ‘‘ National Govern- 
ment ” all the congratulatory addresses it likes. The value and spon- 
taneity of certain congratulations are taken for what they are worth 
on the eve of a law to permit this same ‘‘ National Government ” to 
dismiss at its discretion any state functionary who refuses to associate 
himself with such manifestations, But no Academic Senate has the right 
to falsify the sense and the words of documents in order to have a 
pretext for applauding the Government. 

The Academic Senate of Florence has employed this subterfuge in 
attributing to me the statement—in order to be able to contradict it— 
that ‘‘ the instruction given in the University of Florence is hampered 
by pressure.” The whole point of my letter of resignation is that, in 
such a degenerate political miliew, a man with ideas and a record like 
mine cannot with dignity continue to teach modern history in a Univer- 
sity. It is not a question of any pressure upon myself as to what I 
may do or not do, say or not say in my lectures. If the professors 
who form the Academic Senate have to wait for such pressure to be put 
upon them before they can feel their scientific independence or their 
personal dignity threatened, I do not say that their anticipations will 
soon be realised; but when they have reached that point they will not 
have much dignity to lose. 

I began teaching thirty years ago when the law merely demanded that 
I should teach history in a spirit of truth and loyalty, not sell my soul 
to the party in power. For thirty years I have done my duty in a spirit 
of truth and loyalty: not one of my pupils or colleagues can honestly 
deny it. To-day the Italian constitution of thirty years ago has been 
completely abolished. To-day Italy is divided between a minority of 
armed masters, to whom everything, including murder, is permitted, 
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and a crowd of disarmed-subjects, whom no moral law protects and 
who are despoiled of all political rights. The teaching of history arose 
in the nineteenth century in Italy’ as in “other countries from the 
spiritual needs of the nations who had attamed to a Liberal régime. In 
those countries where Liberal institutions ao longer exist, a professor 
of modern history is only free if the trend of his mind tallies with the 
ideas of the dominant party. He whose conscience does not permit him 
to accept the political, social and religious directions of the party in 
power, and is not base enough to submit through weakness of charac- 
ter or desire for favours, is constrained to avoid any discussion which 
may compromise him, and must confine himself to dead erudition. 

That is what I said in my letter of resignation. That is what the 
members of the Academic Senate would not or could not understand. 
They have tried to turn my resignation, which was given for reasons 
of principle, into a personal quarrel between myself and the University 
of Florence, suggesting to those who d> not know the facts that 
“ neither the academic authorities nor the others ’ ” have ever infringed 
the dignity of any Floréntine professor. 

I draw a distinction between the University of Florence and the 
Academic Senate. The- University of Flcrence is a collective entity, 
which includes my colleagues and my former pupils, to whom Į am 
closely bound by ties of mutual esteem and affection. They know the 
facts and the men, and are able to judge on'their merits certain spec- 
tacles of moral degradation. The members of the Academic Senate, 
on the contrary, are particular individuals, and they evidently need 
to have their memory fefreshed. I will, therefore, recall the following 
facts : 

(a) I was charged. by a unanimous vote of the Faculty of Letters 
of Florence with the delivery of a lecture m memory of Villari, whose ` 
bust was to be unveiled in the University on March 15, 1925. The 
Fascist paper in Florence was opposed to this ceremony, and threatened 
violent intervention, The same Fascist P-ofessor who suggested the 
congratulatory address to the ‘“ National Government,” communicated 
to the Rector the veto and the threats of the Florentine Fascists. The 
Rector took fright and adjourned the cer2mony at the last moment. 
The guests found the doors of the University closed, and the ceremony 
was never held. EE 

(b) The Fascist paper in Florence has several times last. ryear de- 
manded the dismissal of myself and some'of my colleagues. I will only 
recall one article, which does me honour. and which was published 
on June 13, 1925, during a ridiculous ‘legal incident for which I was 
imprisoned for thirty-five days. ‘‘ We herewith express a wish which 
—in case of need—may become an inflexible resolve : Gaetano Salvemini 
must be expelled from the University. While awaiting with every con- 
fidence the Rocco law, we make to the Ccuncil of Ministers a formal 
proposal to this effect: We are told that Professor Salvemini has never 
taken advantage of his professorship in order to make ani-Fascist ‘or 
anti-National propaganda. ` But it is well known that the functions of 
a professor, and, above all, a University professor, are not limited to 
his classes. It is in the corridors and in his own home that real contact 
is established between master and pupil, and it is not an accident that 
Salvemini’s students are—with very few exceptions—among the most 
rabid and incurable of anti-Fascists. ThereZore the Fascist Government 
cannot and must not allow this anti-Italicn, this perverter of Youth, 
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this corrupter of the young mind, to continue his historical teaching at 
the University of Florence or at any other.” 

(c) The Rector, at the moment when the academic year was about 
to recommence, has several times expressed his fear of disturbances 
when I resumed my classes. It was, therefore, suggested to me that 
I should ask for long leave, and I was assured that it would be granted. 
I refused all compromise, and sent in my resignation, renouncing the 
rights which I could have demanded from a civilised Government in 
return for thirty years of honourable service to my country, For me it 
was not a question of salary or pension, but a vindication of my intel- 
lectual liberty and personal dignity against a system of perpetual threats 
more humiliating than actual violence. Brute force can affect the body. 
Threats insult the character, for they assume that the man whom they 
threaten can be vanquished by fear. If veto, threats and suggestions 
do not seem to the Academic Senate of Florence sufficient to impair 
the dignity of a Professor, it denotes not that my idea of dignity is 
too high, but that theirs is too low. 

The Academic Senate professes to be scandalised by the fact that my 
letter of resignation has been published in an English paper, It has 
evidently not yet realised that in Italy the party in power controls all 
the news in the Press, and that in order to break this monopoly and to 
make known things which may displease the Government, and which 
one may know to be suppressed or falsified by order, one is forced to 
have recourse to the foreign Press. Give Italy a free Press, and this 
necessity will disappear. Meanwhile, we adversaries of Fascism, living 
in Italy, are deprived of all our rights and reduced to silence because 
we are ‘‘ anti-Italians.’’ No sooner, however, are we forced to seek 
abroad the freedom and occupation which is withheld from us at home 
than we are at once reinstated as Italians, and reminded of all the 
duties the ‘‘ National Government ’’ expects from its ‘‘ subjects,” 
above all the duty of turning a blind eye to all the tears and blood 
caused by this régime of unpunished murder that oppresses our country. 

The members of the Academic Senate of the University of Florence 
are at liberty to applaud the methods of the Government, and to make 
themselves popular in order to obtain favours or preserve their daily 
bread. I for my part have made a different choice. 

Paris, December 2nd, ‘1925. 
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THE SYRIAN REBELLION. 


T is very difficult to induce the French officials in Syria to talk, 
] and almost impossible to persuade the Syrian Nationalists and 

the Druses to stop talking. The truth has, therefore, to be 
sought with circumspect patience, if one is to avoid being biassed 
against the mandatory Power. So absolute had been the silence of 
General Sarrail as to what was in the wind that, when the storm 
broke last July, even'his home government was completely sur- 
prised. Paris and the rest of Europe were then scarcely more in 
touch with Damascus than with Mecca. English, American, and 
French correspondents have since been on the spot, but they have 
received no help whatever from the authorities. Not until 
M. Henri de Jouvenel landed on December 2nd (that is, after the 
crisis of the campaign was over) were any daily -communiqués 
issued, and the fortunes of war could all along be followed from 
rebel sources far more quickly and accurately than from the 
statements of a reluctant G.H.Q. As to general policy, one 
searches in vain for permanent civilians who will discuss it with 
the frankness and the familiarity with the Near Eastern back- 
ground that experience in Palestine or Iraq would lead one to 
expect. There are no local papers worth considering, and no full, 
up-to-date documents or statistics. So the causes and the incidents 
of the Syrian rebellion have to be disentangled from a maze of 
special pleading, reticence and plain false witness. 

Among the causes of the rebellion, General Sarrail holds a high 
but by no means a unique position. His politics and his religion 
(or perhaps one should say his lack of religion) have caused him 
to be abused in his own country more than he deserves. Before 
he set foot in Syria, France had made herself unpopular. An 
overwhelming majority of the Syrians would, had they been asked, 
which they were not, have. chosen America or Great Britain to hold 
the mandate. ‘ The evidence of an American commission con- 
clusively proved this preference. The selection of France to 
represent the League of Nations in an arbitrarily isolated division 
of the Arab lands was purely a matter of European politics, born 
of such war-time manœuvres as the Sykes-Picot agreement. The 
only people who wanted France were ethe Christians of the 
Lebanon, that is to say, a minority in the area under the mandate. 
The French were unpopular from the first for two reasons. They 
were poor and they were the traditional protectors of Christianity 
in the Levant. A population that, if it has kept nothing else of 
the Phoenician spirit, yet remains commercial to the core, antici- 
pated no economic advantages from the presence of the French. 
Even the Christians began to feel less kindly towards their ancient ` 
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supporters when the Syrian pound was put on a paper franc basis 
with five piastres to the franc, and exposed to the fluctuations of 
the French Exchange. This is especially galling as Palestine and 
Iraq, using the Egyptian pound and the India rupee respectively, 
have currencies slightly above par. At the moment of writing 
650 Syrian piastres go to the pound sterling as compared with only 
‘97 Egyptian, and only 13} rupees instead of 15. For several years 
the Egyptian pound has been stable (it has not varied 1 per cent.) 
and the rupee has risen as high as 6} to the pound sterling and 
has never fallen below 16 (and then only for a few months), while 
the Syrian pound has followed the fortunes of the franc. So the 
merchants of Damascus, who formerly, of course, shared with 
their neighbours in Jerusalem and Baghdad the Turkish Imperial 
coinage, feel themselves burdened by France with a heavy, 
gratuitous handicap. 

The danger of being looked upon in the eyes of the Moslems as 
new Crusaders was apparent to many Frenchmen after the war. In 
October, 1919, General Gouraud, the High Commissioner, 
declared : “ As I would not tolerate anyone going into a Catholic 
church with his hat on, so I will not tolerate that people observing 
rites other than our own should be molested or even derided. 
And I know that Mohammedans are grateful to me for this. I 
told the Maronite bishops, who visited me, that I wanted to be in 
Syria a man of no party and of no confession. I want to represent 
France the just and that is all.” Such a declaration was timely, 
for ever since the middle of last century French consuls had 
enjoyed the special right of watching over the Maronites, while 
the Greek Orthodox and the Druses came under the care of the 
Tsarist and the British Consuls. Moreover France, partly because 
of the memories of the Latin Kingdoms of the Crusades, partly 
because of trade interest going back to the days of Francis I, and 
partly because of political rivalry with Russia and Great Britain, 
had never ceased to be active on behalf of the Levantine Christians. 
General Gouraud’s assurance that these old ties were not to be 
allowed to influence policy under the mandate was unfortunately 
discounted by one of the first steps taken by his country. The 
Turkish administrative divisions of Syria were changed and a new 
state, the Greater Lebanon, was created. The area under France 
was divided into four divisions, Greater Lebanon, Syria, the 
Territory of the Alaouites and the Djebel Druse. The first of 
these stretches from Tripoli in the north to the Palestine frontier 
at*Ras Nakoura, between Tyre and Acre on the south, includes 
Beyrouth, and extends eastwards beyond the mountains of 
Lebanon into the Bekaa plain. It includes, that is, far more than 
the Little Lebanon of the Turks, and has benefited at the expense 
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of Syria proper. As now constituted it has a slight Christian 
majority and a population partly recruited from Moslem districts 
that used to belong to Syria. The setting up of this new State 
turned the suspicion that France meant to favour the Christians 
into a conviction. Matters were ‘made worse by the attitude of the 
permanent officials sent from Europe. They tell us, the Syrians 
complain, that they have come pour vous civiliser. They are, in 
fact, colonials trained in the schools of Algeria and Morocco, 
accustomed to act in executive rather than in advisory capacities. 
They filled the minor posts'with an undue proportion of Christians, 
and left the Moslems added to the Lebanon eager to rejoin Syria. 
These mistakes, it must be remembered, were made in a country 
seething with vague unrest, extremely sensitive and not a 
geographical unity. 

The French did sincerely regard themselves as missionaries of 
Western civilisation, But their feat of arms which was most 
familiar to the Syrians was the driving of Feisal from his throne in 
Damascus. The Damascenes were not, it is true, particularly 
sorry to:see him go; they regretted him, perhaps, rather more than 
the Traqi would, were some mischance to send him from Baghdad 
to join the swelling roll of his relatives in Cyprus. But they did 
not feel any the better disposed towards France for having been 
the author of his downfall. The politically-minded sections of 
opinion in Syria—and they are large—pointed to this as yet 
another proof of the indifference of the French to the Arab rights 
of self-determination. What those rights amount to in the Syrian 
view it would not be éasy to say. Arab nationalism provides an 
` eloquent theme for sensationalists,: but its native exponents are 
confused and divided. They believe that a single sovereign state 
should exist from the Taurus mountains down to the Suez Canal, 
but they have not seriously faced the practical problems that would 
have to be solved before-such a state became a reality. Some of 
them argue that it ought to be on a federal basis and include Iraq, 
others protest that the width of the desert is too great to allow for 
the admission of Iraq, and none are agreed as to the capital, the 
constitution, or, if a monarchy be chosen, the dynasty. The main 
point upon which there has never been difference of opinion is that 
France was not helping the Arabs under her guardianship towards 
the realisation of their ambitions; she is accused of treating Syria 
as a colony. Thus by the beginning of last year (1925) business 
men, Moslems and nationalists, had all been more or less alienated. 
There remained two. other elements to be brought into action, the 
brigands and the Druses. 

Brigandage has always been one of the recognised professions 
in Syria, and its prosperity has varied in inverse proportion to the 
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political calm and the economic vigour of the country. When 
rulers are strong and trade is brisk, only the inveterately lawless 
pursue a career of brigandage, and then they limit their operations 
mainly to the remoter mountains and to the deserts. But almost 
every man, including the townsman, knows how to handle a gun 
and possesses some sort of weapon, and will if times are bad take 
to robbery. Neither Gouraud nor Weygand, the predecessors of 
Sarrail, was wholly spared the attentions of the Syrian bandits. 
Still less would it be true to say that until Sarrail came the 
Druses were peaceful. That remarkable sect has many virtues, 
but respect for law and order is not one of them. Even the civilised 
Druse, who lives in the Lebanon and holds a first-class degree at 
a European University, is a fighter. He cannot argue for five 
minutes without being thoroughly roused, and he is liable, while 
treating one to the most delightful hospitality and dwelling upon 
the enlightenment of his people—their thirst for knowledge, their 
shrewd management of affairs, and their chivalry towards women 
—to plunge suddenly into some anecdote relating, for instance, 
how a single Druse muleteer routed fifty or sixty Maronites and 
cut off the beard of a bishop. This sturdy spirit is naturally found 
to an even more pronounced extent among the primitive Druses 
who live in the wild mountains along the Transjordanian border. 
There no law, except that of the native chiefs, has ever run. The 
Turks launched innumerable military expeditions against the 
Djebel Druse, but they were never successful. Down to the Great 
War, the Druses maintained their independence in practice, and 
refused to be taxed or to be conscripted. Just as the Riffs kept the 
Sultans of Morocco at arm’s length, so the Druses withstood the 
Ottoman Sultans. From the first appearance of the French they 
were ready to be up in arms because of their secular feud with the 
French protégés, the Maronites. Thus it will be seen that General 
Sarrail succeeded to a very restless estate. Before his coming, 
early in 1925, there had, indeed, been a calm interval. But before 
that a series of minor disturbances, which were none the less 
costly because events nearer home crowded them out of the papers, 
had agitated Syria. So General Sarrail cannot be said to have 
provoked thunder from a clear sky. 

His responsibility is, however, considerable. In a land 
anciently civilised he behaved with the impartial severity of a 
white man among savages and, among a babel of sensitive sects, 
he made audible the resolute tones of an atheist sergeant-major. 
He was honest. Even the Druses admit this and confess to having 
great respect for him. But he did nothing toward fulfilling the 
terms of the mandate. Instead, he enforced his conception of 
Gallic discipline with a ruthlessness reminiscent of the early 
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Norman Kings of England. In his eyes a Maronite patriarch was 
no more worthy of consideration than < Senegalese witch-doctor 
—or than a Druse chieftain. It was this last contempt that 
betrayed him. He might have continu2d offending the Syrians 
without raising up against himself enemies in the field. But to 
insult the Druses was instantly to have.a war on his hands. What 
happened down in the Djebel Druse was not his doing. : 

The Governor of the State, the now notorious Captain Carbillet, 
who had been: appointed by General Sarrail’s predecessor, had 
sought to break the power of the hereditary families. His methods 
had been brutal and-unsuccessful, and had only roused a high- 
spirited people to bitter wrath. Until some official repart is pre- 
sented to the League of Nations, dealing with Captain Carbillet’s 
unhappy stewardship, it is better not to discuss in detail the 
accusations that are levelled against him. But at mildest he 
appears to have acted like the worst kind of administrator in a 
remote tropical colony. Some of the Druse notables were exiled. 
Hussein Atrash, for instance, retired tc the Hedjaz, and Nassib 
Atrash to Damascus (whence he was later summoned back). But 
the influence of such men and of taeir families was never 
weakened. They decided to send a deputation to the Resident 
at Beyrouth, bearing gifts to the Higa Commissioner and the 
request that Captain Carbillet should be removed. The deputation 
was not received, but was dismissed with a peremptory message. 
Had General Sarrail stooped to be palite on this occasion, he 
would certainly have prevented or, at least, postponed the rebellion. 
Instead his behaviour was interpreted by the proud Druses as a 
challenge. They agreed that he had thrown down the gauntlet, 
and they would not have been their fathers’ sons if they‘had not 
cheerfully picked it up. .They rode Fome to their mountains, 
taking with them the gifts they had prepared for the unbending’ 
General, and opened the campaign. Events after that have been 
reported in so confused a manner that it is worth while to sum- 
marise them. If they are to be understood they ‘must be considered 
in their proper setting, that is, against the primitive background 
of the Syrian countryside. 

The home of Sultan Pasha El Atrash, as the headquarters of a 
war against a European army, might.make even Abdel-Krim 
envious. No railways cross it, and orly one of its tracks (that 
leading to Sueida) deserves to be dighifsed with the name of road. 
The hills rise to just under 6,000 feet, and the defenders, if hard 
pressed, can retire southwards or eastwards into the limitless 
desert. There is no convenient base frcm which an attack can be 
launched. From the French port of embarkation at Beyrouth 
there are two ways of approaching the Djebel Druse and the 
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Hauran. There is the railway from the coast to Damascus con- 
necting with the Hedjaz railway from Damascus to Haifa and 
Palestine through Ezra, which is about twenty-five miles from 
Sueida. This route is a single track throughout; across the 
Lebanon it is rack and pinion, and, after it has crossed the 
Lebanon, it goes through hostile country where it can easily 
‘be broken. An army far larger than France has ever had at her 
disposal would be needed to secure this long and difficult route. 
The sector from Razak in the Kekaa plain to Damascus (that is, 
across the Ante-Lebanese mountains) and the sector from 
Damascus to Deraa have repeatedly been cut in the last few 
months, and could have been put permanently out of action had 
it suited the convenience of the rebels. What saved the railway 
was not the French forces but the fact that Damascus was friendly 
to the rebellion and would have been starved had it been isolated. 
Since the early autumn the city has been living on imported food 
supplies (the last Syrian harvest was disastrously bad), and the 
rebels were largely drawing their supplies from Damascus. So 
they confined themselves to inflicting minor injuries on the per- 
manent way, pulling up short lengths of line and burning one or 
two remote stations. Their policy was to irritate the French 
authorities, interfere with the regular movements of troops, and not 
to paralyse the railway. The other means of approach to the 
Djebel Druse was by vile, twisting, and mountainous roads, 
exposed to the vicissitudes of guerilla warfare. Finally, when 
hostilities began with the raid on July 21st against a small force 
under Captain Normond, the strength of the army of occupation 
was at very low ebb. 

The rebels proceeded at once to invest the garrison in the citadel 
at Sueida, which held out gallantly from July 22nd to September 
24th, being supplied with food and ammunition by aeroplanes. 
The first force sent to relieve the besieged party was commanded 
by General Michaud who, in spite of his protests, was ordered to 
advance with 2,600 men. He was heavily defeated on August and 
near El Mezraa and forced to retire, leaving his dead, his stores, 
and several tanks in the hands of the enemy. General Michaud 
was then recalled and General Gamelin, his successor, led a 
stronger and better supported advance. With 6,500 men he 
succeeded in evacuating the Sueida garrison, which had been very 
ably commanded by Major Jommy-Martin, and withdrew owing 
to the extreme difficulty of keeping up his water supplies. The 
next two or three weeks were spent in expeditions designed to 
inflict some decisive defeats on the Druses. Aere, the stronghold 
of the Atrash family, was heavily bombed, aeroplanes were active 
over many of the villages, and the rebels were mostly driven away 
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into the mountains and the desert. Based on Ezra, Ghazale and 
Deraa (successive stations on the Hedjaz railway) with El 
Museifire as advanced base, the columns pushed roughly as far 
eastwards as a line drawn from El Mezraa in the north, through 
Aere and Resas to Bosra-eski-Sham in the south, without, of 
course, holding any continuous line. At this period the F rench 
staff estimates there were 5,000 Druses in the field. But exact 
figures cannot be reached. The full fighting strength of the Druses 
is approximately 15,000, but there has never been more than a 
fraction of this number actually under arms. 

_ The French attacks achieved nothing decisive, and in 
mid-October the centre of the stage shifted northwards to 
Damascus. The Druses had advanced in the direction of that 
city after General Michaud’s defeat in August, but they had not 
gone right forward. That they neglected to march on Damascus is 
regarded by many well-informed observers as the cardinal error 
of their offensive. The city was then quite unprepared for an 
attack, and the citizens were in sympathy with the rebellion and 
ready to rise. The Druses, however, moved indecisively between 
Damascus and the Hauran, and were later occupied with the 
French offensive. ‘When the attempt to start an insurrection in 
the city was at last made, the defence, though still woefully 
inadequate and gravely misinformed, was more prepared than it 
had been two months earlier. 

The forty-eight hours? bombardment has been described in 
detail in the foreign press. It left a rich quarter in the heart of 
the city between the Greek or Hamidiye bazaar and the Street 
which is called Straight in ruins; it destroyed some of the loveliest 
rooms of the famous Azem Palace, and drove a hole through the 
dome of the Sunaniyeh Mosque. ‘The strongest criticism levelled 
against the authorities is that they failed to warn any of thé foreign 
consuls, while removing the few French civilians into safety. 
When the bombardment ceased a most dismal period began, which 
was still dragging on at the end of the year. The city was cowed, 
nervous, and a prey to almost hourly rumours. The military issued 
an official warning that they might find it necessary to direct their 

_ batteries once more against the quarters within the walls. The 

batteries were scarcely silent for any consecutive twenty-four’ 

hours. At all times of the day and night the shells were liable to 
be heard whistling over the city on their way into the gardens and 
villages outside. Barbed wire and sandbags occupied the strategic 
points, tanks, armoured cars and cavalry were incessanily being 
rushed to and fro: At intervals a small scale raid would penetrate 
the city, shots would be fired from housetops and tramcars, the 
bazaars would close in a few moments, and the streets be deserted 
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except for the troops. After six o’clock no civilian was allowed out 
of his home unless he had a special permit, very sparingly 
granted. Immediately before the bombardment the corpses of 
rebels attached to camels were paraded through the streets, and 
others were hanged in the Mergi Square. Later, no such public 
displays were given, but a cartload of corpses, after a bout of 
‘shelling, was not an unknown sight. 

The situation that provoked the French to such desperate 
measures was extraordinarily awkward. Damascus is a desert 
city, being, indeed, no more than a huge oasis formed by the 
Barada and other lesser streams. It stands surrounded by flat, 
thickly-cultivated gardens set with fruit trees, intersected by stone 
walls, and extending on all sides for several miles. The shape of 
the city, which includes two straggling suburbs, offers an 
exceptionally long circumference to these gardens. So to defend 
it against rebels who might approach from any direction, being, 
wherever they went outside the walls among friends, might puzzle 
a most experienced officer. But the French difficulties were 
worsened by the attitude of the Damascenes, who were on the side 
of the rebels. Not only could the bands creep up to the walls, they 
could also move through most of the quarters of the city itself 
without being molested. In every street they had many allies, and 
no one dared inform against them. Thus they were able to pick 
the exact point at which they decided to open fire and, having 
killed a sentry or two, they could melt away again into the civilian 
population. Several of their leaders, including Hassan Khariat, 
who had been a night watchman in the city, and Hasib el Bakri, 
who belonged to a leading Moslem family, were actually citizens, 
and many of their rank and file were recruited from within the 
walls. So the French were as hard put to it to distinguish between 
rebel and loyalist in Damascus as the British had been to know 
gunman from Unionist in Dublin. Damascus and all Syria was 
oddly reminiscent of the Ireland of 1920-21. It was easy in Syria, 
as in Ireland, to meet peacefully over the tea-cups men who, if 
not actually engaged themselves in making war upon the Powers, 
were, nevertheless, in daily touch with the ringleaders. The 
composition of these bands that have now kept Damascus for over 
two months in a state of siege is highly miscellaneous. 

There are what may be called full-time brigands, who joined 
for the sake of plunder. There are genuine Syrian patriots who 
hoped in alliance with the Druses to drive the French out 
altogether, or, at least, to force large concessions from them. 
There are lastly—and this is the biggest section—men neither 
complete brigands nor disinterested nationalists, who have been 
induted to take up arms by the economic distress of the country. 
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When the rebellion started, trade and agriculture were already in 
a bad way and, after it had started, peaceful activitizs were in 
many districts brought to a standstill. The French, unfortunately, 
made matters worse’ by indiscriminately shelling and p-undering . 
villages which had, or which they suspécted of having, harboured 
rebels. This naturally provided a broadening stream ci recruits - 
for the rebellion. Peasants whose. honses had been burnt and 
whose property had been carried away on the backs af Algerian 
and Senegalese soldiers, felt they had nothing better left to do than 
to join one of the bands. The laxity with which looting was 
checked was an error of policy as well as of ethics on the part of 
the French. Their troops, made up largely of colonials, needed 
the severest discipline. The resentment which has bess aroused 
among all classes in Syria at the behaviour of the colonial troops 
and of the Kurdish and Circassian levies is likely to persist. 

The area affected by the bands and by the army is noz confined 
to the neighbourhood of Damascus, but includes, also, scattered 
districts in the north around Horus, Harna-and Aleppo.. None 
of the roads out of Damascus or of the three last-namec towns is 
safe for traffic, and raids are of daily occurrence. But beyond the 
‘summer operations in, the Djebel Druse and the bombardment, 
there has been only one-other episode of real military in-nortance. 
This happened in November, when the Druses, taking advantage 
of the concentration of the French on the defences of Damascus, . 
advanced boldly into the Mount Hermon region, wherz there are 
several Druse villages. For a time it seemed possible that the 
Lebanon itself would be invaded, and even Beyrozth grew 
alarmed. But after occupying Hasbeya, ‘the centre of their 
religion, the Druses were checked by a stubborn d=fence at 
Rashaya, and the force of their offensive was broken. By then. 
reinforcements had arrived in Syria, and were conitmuing to 
arrive, so that when the new High Commissioner, M. de Jouvenel, 
landed, the French army was over 30,000, and all danger of a 
rebel victory was at an end. A rebel defeat, on the other hand, 
was as remote as ever. The French were in a position tc hold the 
Lebanon and (with the threat of another bombardment; to keep 
Damascus uneasily quiet. Beyond that they could do Intle with- 
out a very heavy increase in their army and an extremely expensive 
campaign. 

So far the new High Commissioner hes wisely sought to bring’ 
back peace by diplomatic rather than by military methods. He 
has met the leading citizens of Damascus and has discussed the 
situation with a distinguished Lebanese Druse who kad been, 
in the middle of December, ‘on a visit-to Sultan Pasha el Atrash. 
The position now is that the French are ready to grant in ‘sub. 
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stance the rebel demands, so far as these concern the administration 
of the country. M. de Jouvenel will leave the Druses to them- 
selves under a civil adviser, and will grant a constitution, an 
organic law, general elections, and a constituent assembly, making 
a treaty between France and Syria to be registered at Geneva, and 
allowing Syria to enter the League of Nations at an early date. 
He is prepared, in short, to put the Druses roughly on the same 
level as the Transjordanians, and to bring Syria into line with 
Iraq. But, so far, he has evolved no formula by which the rebels 
can be said to have submitted and laid down their arms. He has 
offered a conditional amnesty to the subordinates who surrender 
before January 8th, and he has guaranteed the leaders their lives. 
But the fear of exile or imprisonment remains, and is supple- 
mented by suspicion of the good faith of France so far as constitu- 
tional reforms are concerned. 

Meanwhile the economic situation grows steadily worse. 
Following last year’s bad harvest, this year’s sowings have been 
seriously interrupted, the refugee problem is acute, and a famine is 
even believed to be a possibility. If and when M. de Jouvenel 
succeeds in bringing the open rebellion to a close without further 
fighting on a big scale, his most pressing duty will be to impress 
upon his officials that they are serving under a mandate and not 
in a colony. He has not yet been in Syria long enough for his 
governorship to be judged. He has shown goodwill and tact, and 
gone far towards meeting the more moderate men in ‘‘ The Party 
of the People,’’ that is the backbone of the nationalist movement. 
But he is not yet half-way up the hill. 

A. Ryan. 


CHANGING PERSIA. 


URING the decade preceding the European Wer, Persia 
D was on the point of being partitioned between Great Britain 

and Russia. During the war, although neutral, sh2 suffered 
a great deal from the invasion of her territory by the allied and 
enemy forces. But now she is recovering rapidly: in fact, she is 
better off than most other countries who have suffered during the 
war. And the man who is doing more than anyone else to revive 
her is Ali Riza Khan Pahlvi, her present master. 

Riza Khan was born some forty-nine years ago of poor parents 
„in the mountainous province of Mazanderan. He joined the Army 
-as a private at the age of fifteen, and by 1921 he had risen “o be one 

of the senior officers of the Cossack Brigade—the fines: division 
in the old Persian Army. He is tall, well-built, and rather blunt of 
speech. His bristling moustache and keen eye show that he is no 
dreamer like most of his countrymen, but a stern man of action. 
He has longed all his life to serve his country and make her take 
her old place among the nations of the world. 

After the European War was over, Great Britain strengthened 
her hold on Persia and presented the Anglo-Persian Agresment to 
the Persian Government. By that Agreément, Great Britain: was 
to advance a loan of £2,000,000 to the Persian Government, in 
return for which the Persian Army, railways, and tariff customs 
were to come under her control. The majority of Persians were 
against the Agreement, because they felt that if it was signed their 
country wotild be reduced to the position of a British Protectorate. 
The agitation against the Agreement increased as time passed., 
Then in 1921, Riza Khan advanced upon Teheran with his 
brigade, took it, and made Doctor Zia-ud-din, a journalist (who 
was against the Agreement), the Premier—himself becoming the 
Sirdar Sipah (Commander-in-Chief). The: Anglo-Persian Agree- 
ment was not ratified, and the British were discredited.- 
But Zia-ud-din did not continue long in office. He wanted. 
financial assistance for his schemes for the improvenent of 
his country, and so he approached the British. The Shah and the 
Court Party did not like that. The Sirdar Sipah, who also disliked 
Zia-ud-din’s move, managed to make him transfer the Gendarmerie 
from the Department of Minister of the Interior to the Department 
of the Minister of War—that is himself—and when that was done 
the Premier found that he was helpless against Riza Khan, who 

- had become too powerful. He therefore resigned and fled to 
Baghdad for British protection. Riza Khan then made Mushir-ed- 
Dowlah the next Premier. But as there was disagreement between 
the new. Premier and Commander-in-Chief in their policy zowards 
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certain newspapers, the former had to resign. Khavam-es-Saltaneh 
was appointed in place of Mushir-ed-Dowlah. But he too could 
not pull on with the all-powerful Commander-in-Chief, and so he 
resigned> Then Riza Khan, instead of appointing another 
Premier, got himself elected to that office. : 

When the. Revolution broke out in Russia, Russia disappeared 
from Persia. But in 1921, after crushing Denikin, Wrangel, and 
other White Russian leaders, she again appeared there. Her 
behaviour then was quite different from that of former times. In 
the Czarist days, Russia used to put on all sorts of airs with the 
Persians, and treat them with condescension or contempt. But in 
192r she-was quite friendly towards them. M. Theodore A. Roth- 
stein, who was the first representative of the Russian Soviet 
Government at Teheran, threw open the doors of his Embassy in 
Atabek Park to the Persians. A Russo-Persian Treaty was signed 
at Moscow in the same year, by which the Persian debt of 
£6,000,000 to Russia was cancelled, and all concessions that had 
been granted to Russians in Persia till then were declared invalid ; 
the concessions included lands, buildings, roads, quays, the 
section of the railway from Julfa to Tabriz, and steamers on the 
Lake Urumiah. The Banque d’Escompte de Perse—a Russian 
concern—was also handed over to the Persian Government. Riza 
Khan was grateful to the Soviet Government for these friendly 
acts ; but they did not make him a pro-Bolshevist. On the contrary, 
he stamped out ruthlessly the rising of the Persian Turcomans, 
who were secretly helped by the Russian Turcomans. He also 
had Amir Ikhtedar, the Minister of the Interior, arrested, because 
he was found to be working secretly for the “ Reds.” 

The Persian Army has been organised too many times and by 
too many nationalities. Until the rise of Riza Khan it consisted* 
of the South Persian Rifles, who were 6,000 strong and were 
under British instructors, the Cossack Division, which was 10,000 
strong and was under Russian instructors, and the Gendarmerie, 
which was 8,400 strong and under Swedish instructors. Riza 
has now reorganised that Army, dismissed all foreign instructors, 
and made it thoroughly Persian. The new Army is provided with 
tanks, aeroplanes, and mobile artillery. It is divided into six 
divisions of 35,000 each, and each of these divisions is stationed in 
different parts of the country to keep peace. Riza Khan has estab- 
lished schools in big towns for training commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers. He also sends sixty cadets to France every 
year for further training. The officers and men of the New Army 
are paid their salaries fairly regularly. The idea of compulsory en- 
listment is being considered by the Medjliss at present. 

é 


* Plus the regular army of about 10,000. 
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Riza Khan has used his new army for unifying Persia. 
Formerly, the country was in a state of anarchy. The provincial 
chiefs used to defy the Central Government and refuse to pay taxes. 
Kuchik Khan had established a Republic among the Jugalees of 
Ghilan. The Lurs, a tribe on the Mesopotamian frontier, were 
raising the standard of revolt every now and then. The Kurds, 
under Ismail Agha Simko, were fighting to be independent. The 
chief of Arabistan and the Sheik of Mohamnierah were doing the 
same. But Riza Khan subdued all of them, and forced them to 
respect the Central Government. For thus unifying his country, he 
was presented with a jewelled sword by the Treasury of the Holy 
Place of Nejef. l l - 

Persia is a rich country, but it is poorly developed. There is sò 
much oil there that when fully developed it will produce as much 
as the United States—which produces sixty-five per cent. of the 
world’s oil at present. ‘But even in its present undeveloped condi- 
tion, Persia is the fifth oil-producing country in the world. The 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, with its works in the south-west of 
the country, pays sixteen per-cent. of its profits to the Persian 
Government. The oil-fields in the north, however, are not yet 
worked. In 1916, one Khostharia, a Russian subject, obtained a 
concession for working the northern oil-fields, but as he could not 
work them, he sold his concession to ‘the North Persian Oils 
Limited (a subsidiary of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company); and so 
when the war was over the Anglo-Persian Oil Company claimed 
the right to work the northern oil-fields. But the Persian Govern- 
ment did not allow the Anglo-Persian Campany’s claim, because, 
it said, Khostharia’s claim was not valid. It invited the Standard 
Oil Company to exploit oil from the north. The Standard Oil 
Company came—and a bad feeling was cr2ated between the English 
and American companies. But they soon came to terms—the 
Standard Oil Company being given certain rights in the Mesopo- 
tamian Oil-fields, and the Anglo-Persian Oil Company in return 
being allowed to participate in the profits of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s work in Northern Persia. The agreement between the 
British and American Oil Companies, however, frightened Russia, 
and so she objected; and the result of her objection was that the 
Persian Government did not grant the concession to the Standard 
Oil Company. Then last year the Sinclair Oil Company applied 
for a concession in the same part of Persia, promising to advance 
a loan of a little over £2,000,000 to the Fersian Government. But 
on account of the murder of Major Robert Imbrie, the American 
vice-consul at Teheran at that time, the Company could not raise 
the loan in the United States, and. so the coricession was not 
granted. : 
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Persia is isolated from the rest of the world because there are 
very few railways either within or without its boundaries. Trans- 
portation is done by mules, camels, and horses. But during the 
last few years things have changed. Formerly, one could go to 
Persia via Basra only, but now there is motor service between 
Baghdad and Teheran once a week. British and Turkish railways 
‘will soon be ready and link up Persia with its neighbours. In the 
interior of the country autos and motor-trucks are rapidly taking 
the place of horses, mules, and camels: already the owners of 
those animals are complaining of the falling off in their earnings. 

In the autumn of 1923, Doctor A. C. Millspaugh, the economic 
adviser of the Department of State, Washington, was appointed 
Director-General of Persian Finance at a salary of $15,000 per 
year for five years. Doctor Millspaugh, who is helped by a num- 
ber of other finance experts in his office, has already done very 
good work. He has reorganised the tax-system, and is able to 
collect taxes from all over the country, thanks to the help that 
Riza Khan’s soldiers give him. A Civil Service Law has been 
passed, by which the different grades of the service and the 
salaries attached to them have been fixed. The tobacco tax has 
been increased. At the end of the first year of Doctor Millspaugh’s 
term of office the budget was balanced. The Persian Government 
does not now need foreign loans for current expenses. The exports 
for 1923 exceeded those of 1922 by nearly £10,000,coo. A new 
sugar and tea tax has been levied, which will be utilised for build- 
ing railways. A German colony has settled down in northern 
Persia, and is importing the latest kind of agricultural machinery 
from Germany. Persia has no cause to be despondent about her 
future. The kran is rising in exchange, no paper money is used, 
and. the national debt is not large. It is probable that there will 
be a revision of the tariff soon. 

Riza Khan is a great believer in encouraging home industries. 
He puts on dresses which are made from cloths produced in 
Persian mills only, and has ordered all Government officials to do 
the same. He is also encouraging the manufacture of rugs, pottery, 
brass and silver-ware. Although there was the unfortunate 
case of the murder of Major Imbrie last year, it can be said with 
truth that there is religious toleration in the country. The 
Christians, the Jews, the Zoroastrians, and the Bahais, can now 
worship in their own way without being molested. Immediately 
after the dethronement of the Shah, Riza Khan ordered all drink- 
ing saloons and gambling houses to be closed. The Press is 
developing. Almost all the Persian papers were in favour of Riza 
Khan’s plan to declare a Republic last year. It cannot be said, 
however, that the Persian Press is free. Riza Khan takes the 
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editors of papers to task or sends them to gaol, now for writing 
rabidly against Europeans, and now for praising him too much ! 
The Christian missionaries and the Bahais are encouraged to 
establish boys’ and girls’ schools’ in the country. Batches of 
students are sent every year to Western countries for higher 
education, and when those students return to Persia they are given 
responsible posts in the Government. As : 

Riza Khan is a devout Mahomedan, and as such he believes in 
the unity of Islam. The fact that the majority of Persians are 
Shiites has very little meaning for him. “ We are Mahomedans 
first, and Shiites and Sunnis afterwards,’” he says. On one 
occasion, referring to the break-up of the Islamic world, he said, 
“ Mahomedanism was like a sea formerly, but now it has been 
divided up into little pools of water.” In order to recreate the lost 
unity of Islam he has entered into political and commercial treaties 
with Turkey and Afghanistan. The victory of Turkey over Greece 
filled him with so much joy that he sent a jewelled sword as a 
present to Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha. And since then he has 
been trying to follow in the footsteps of the Turkish hero. For 
example,. when Mustapha Kemal Pasha decided to modernise . 
Turkish Law, Riza Khan engaged Frerich jurists to codify Persian 
Law. 

The world has heard very little of Persia in recent years. She 
‘had lost her ancient greatness and sunk to the lowest depths of 
` anarchy and chaos with no future to look forward to. But nowy 
with her life directed into new channels by Riza Khan, it is 
probable that the world will hear much more of her. 

V. B. METTA. 


A PLEA FOR JAMES II—A REPLY. 


N the October number of this Review Professor W. E. Brown 

put forward an eloquent and significant “ Plea for James II ” 

—significant, because it illustrates the prevalent tendency 
of the day to purify with a liberal coating of whitewash those 
monarchs whose deeds have called down upon their heads the 
wrath of the great Whig historians of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century : a tendency which is only too liable to overlook the 
real honest basis of truth which lies hidden under all the bias of a 
Hallam or a Macaulay. Significant also, inasmuch as it illustrates 
the comforting and popular delusion that the Tory party has not 
only a continuous history but an identity of policy, that the Tories 
of to-day are as the Tories of two centuries ago, that—in the 
words of Professor Brown—they are “ that party of Englishmen 
who have at all times been willing to concede a general support to 
the King’s government and to monarchical tradition.” 

In itself alone this is entirely insufficient to describe the Tory. 
policy of the later seventeenth century; nay, more, it is definitely 
fallacious, as the events of that very Revolution of 1688 which 
Professor Brown is discussing should have made clear to him. 
There the Tories failed to give support to a King’s government, be- 
cause at that moment there was in danger something which they 
prized more—the Anglican Church and all the political and religious 
authority for which it stood. It was the Tories, far more than 
the Whigs, that brought about the fall of James II, although by 
so doing they involved themselves in a policy of intellectual 
legerdemain which in the end brought ruin upon them. It is 
not without significance that to this day we speak of Church and 
King : it was no mere reverence of God above man, it represented 
a solid political verity; when the conflict came between the two 
guiding principles of the Tory party, it was to the Church that 
the majority clave, even at the risk of dividing their political 
strength and of wrecking their philosophy upon the hard rocks of 
Dutch obstinacy. No amount of political casuistry—and the Tory 
leaders in the Convention of 1689 showed that they needed no 
instruction in that art—could render the vessel really seaworthy 
again, and small wonder is it that, once more to quote Professor 
Brown, Swift and his Tory friends “‘ have little but regret that 
events were allowed to happen as they did.’’ Naturally, they 
would have preferred a result which had.not forced them to 
reward the support that they had received from the Protestant 
dissenters, a pestilent sect only too rapidly growing in political 
importance. Naturally, they would have preferred some genteel 
juggting with crowned heads by which they might at one and 
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_ the same time have preserved intact their principles of Anglican 
supremacy, and the hereditary divine right of kings. 

But all this was not to be and the Tory party was reft asunder. The 
few followed the letter of their principles and James II, or aban- 
doned politics altogether as no fit trade for an honest man. The 
many sugared over the rent in their principles with nice words, and 
tried to delude themselves into believing that all was well. But this 
was far from the truth, the Tory party: had received a 
thrust in its vitals, it had been turned, against itself, and the real 
architect of this disaster was James II, who, by his pig-headed 
obstinacy and incredible folly, had put Church and King into 
opposite camps. To most Tories of 1688 James was anathema, for 
he had made them forego those principles that spelt political self- 
respect. To the very last moment they. would have suffered him 
to remain on the throne, if only ‘he would permit them allegiance 
to their two-headed god; but he thréw his chances to the four 
winds of heaven and fied to the protection of Catholic France. 
And it is this very man that Professor Brown would claim to be in 
the direct line of Tory.descent, whom they'should be proud to own, 
and who represents a policy “‘ typical of Toryism in many ways.” 

What lines of argument does he pursue in order to arrive at 
this ingenious conclusion? In the first place he seeks to clear 
James’s character of such slurs as have been cast upon it. That 
James sought the interview. with craven Monmouth in order to 

“feast his revengeful eyes ” upon his distress, no serious his- 
torian would now maintain, and there, at ariy rate, Professor Brown 
is flogging a dead horse. But the case is far different in regard to 
the activities of Judge Jeffries in the Bloody Assize. Recent 
researches have shown quite indisputably that, contrary to the 
. view expressed by Mr.-Inderwick, the numbers that Macaulay 
quotes as being put to death by Jeffries’ order are in no degree 
exaggerated. To say that Jeffries in the trials followed the 
ordinary course of law is one of those truths that are far less 
than the truth. The prisoners certainly had a trial in a court of 
law legally constituted; but Jeffries’.open disregard of such slight 
privileges as they were allowed, his flagrant determination to 
obtain convictions without regard to the evidence, and the bully- 
ing, hectoring methods. he adopted aroused bitter comment even 
among the supporters of the King; even in that age it seemed 
abominable that a judge should so far diverge from the dignity 
and impartiality that ought to adorn his office. To say, as Professor 
Brown does, “‘ that the bulk of the opinion of England endorsed 
his severity,” is to make a statement which has absolutely no 
historical evidence to support it. And the case is made no better - 
by comparisons with the severities of Henry VIII or of Queen 
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Elizabeth ; such comparisons show a lack of historical perspective 
and ethical standards, a lack which permeates the whole article. 
They postulate in the first place that there had been no progress 
in public opinion in England during the preceding century in 
regard to the treatment that should be meted out to the common 
man who had been drawn into revolt by obedience to his political 
‘leaders, and in the second place that one crime can be justified 
by another. The matter can be put even more strongly: public 
opinion saw little that was unseemly in the executions that Eliza- 
beth ordered ;'in consequence, in the eyes of her own age, there 
was no excessive cruelty which could be adduced by us to excuse 
what public opinion under James II undoubtedly regarded as 
Jeffries’ brutality. 

That James approved of Jeffries’ “ campaign in the west ” there 
is little doubt, pace Professor Brown. The contrary view is based 
largely upon extracts from the autobiography of James II that 
was drafted some time after the event, and when James had every 
incentive to bring himself into line with public opinion in 
England. He is made to say of Jeffries’ activities: ‘‘ Imprudent 
zeal, or, as some said, avarice, carried him beyond the terms of 
moderation and mercy; and he drew great obloquy upon the 
King’s clemency, not only in the number, but in the manner, too, 
of several executions. . . . The cruelties of Kirk were still more 
inexcusable than the severities of Jefferyes.’’ This is no evidence 
that James disapproved at the time, but it does show what James 
himself believed to be the judgment of public opinion in England 
upon the Bloody Assize. 

So much for the light that Monmouth’s rebellion casts upon 
James II’s character; it is not nearly so favourable a one as Pro- 
fessor Brown would have us believe. It is possibly a little strange 
that he says nothing on the positive side, nothing to prove the real 
nobility of James’s disposition; may we suspect that this is 
because he can find so little to say on that subject? James was 
no more moral than his age, but even his mistresses served him 
for fortune and not for love. His dour, obstinate nature wholly 
lacked that charm which was the most remarkable asset of the 
Stuarts, though it is said that old age and a spiritual life had a 
softening influence upon him. Even his sound administration of 
the navy for which he has been so much praised appears now to 
have been largely inspired and controlled by men like Sir 
William Coventry and Samuel Pepys. But, as Professor Brown 
rightly says, only a very superficial student limits his attention 
to the personal character of rulers. ‘We must ask, therefore, what 
were the methods that James used for forwarding his chosen 
polity, and what was that policy itself? Professor Brown lays 
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great stress on the unhistorical nature of the charge that James’s 
methods were unconstitutional. Now ‘‘ unconstitutional” is a 
word which, when it refers to the government of England, is 
extremely difficult to define; too often it is used merely to denote 
some legislative or administrative action of which the speaker 
disapproves. But even if it is interpreted in its narrowest sense, 
that of illegal, it cannot be maintained that all James’s actions were ' 
constitutional and in accordance with legal precedent.’ Granted 
that in the matter of the dispensing power judicial opinion was 
divided, on that of the suspending power—all mention of which 
Professor Brown discreetly omits—there was no doubt. The fate 
that had overtaken Charles II’s Declaration of Indulgence ‘had 
clearly demonstrated that, whatever power the King might in the 
past have had to override statute law, disuse was too strong for it 
and the exercise of it would not be tolerated. Precedent was very 
definitely against James II. Would Professor Brown consider the 
King to-day to be acting in a constitutional manner if he suddenly 
vetoed a Bill passed by a substantial majority of the two Houses 
of Parliament? Yet he has the legal right to do so—a far more 


_ undisputed legal right than had James to suspend laws. And 


it helps matters very little to say that the discretionary power was 
vested in the Crown down to 1688; for by the latter half of the 
seventeenth century the royal discretionary power outside matters 
of war and diplomacy had come to mean power to be used in an 
emergency, the power to do something which Parliament could 
not do or could not be summoned in time to’do, or the power to 
relieve some very individual hardship which the generalising 
action of Parliament had inflicted. James’s use of the dispensing 
as well as of the suspending power came under none of these 
heads. It was a flagrant attempt to do what Parliament had 
specifically refused to do, and from the political point of view of 
that age can- hardly escape the charge of being grossly uncon- 
stitutional. 

Professor Brown has, on the face of it, a much stronger case when 
he comes to deal with James’s religious policy, when he poinis 
out that James was striving “ to make the test of civil employment, 
of a full share in English social life, not the adherence to a par- 
ticular creed, but a willingness to accept the traditional govern- 
ment of England ’’; and when he concludes his discussion of 
James’s views by the specious statement that “‘ Every argument 
against James II’s theory is an argument for the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes,” the modern reader is tempted to capitulate 
at once and acclaim James as a martyr to the doctrine of tolera- 
tion. And why? Just because he is a modern reader with all the 
teachings of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries behind him. 
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Professor Brown opens his discussion of the religious question by 
announcing that he will put himself in the position of a cultured 
man of 1685; but this is just what he entirely fails to do. He 
does not in the slightest degree realise the hatred and suspicion 
with which the Catholics were regarded in England even at the 
. end of the seventeenth century. Men could not forget the danger 
of England from Catholic Spain under Elizabeth, they could not 
forget that the Catholics had lent such support as they could to 
the schemes of Charles I, that the Catholic population of Ireland 
had carried out a vigorous slaughtering of the Protestants in that 
country; that it was the result of years of unfair treatment, that 
it was cruelly revenged, was wholly immaterial. Nor could they 
forget the danger, fantastic to us but very real to them, that 
England had apparently so narrowly escaped at the time of the 
Popish plot. And to crown all, at the very moment of James’s 
accession there came the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Can it be wondered that the Englishmen of 1685 saw an aggres- 
sive Catholic conspiracy against the peace of Protestant Europe? 
To say that opposition to James’s policy of political and religious 
equality for the Catholics is parallel to Louis XIV’s attack on the 
Huguenots is to sink all sense of historical realities. In the one 
case you have a hated minority, scattered over the whole country, 
still regarded as potentially very dangerous, still alien to the 
life of the nation, whose name in the past had been popularly 
considered as synonymous with that of traitor. On the othe- 
you have a minority, certainly, but relatively compact, and one 
that in the past had won for itself material religious privileges, 
privileges which, on the whole, it had not misused; a minority 
which for fifty years had dwelt at peace with the rest of the 
country with which it had enjoyed practical equality in the 
ordinary matters of life; a minority that had done nothing which 
could justify its sudden disturbance in the enjoyment of its 
privileges, and which represented no danger to the State nor in- 
citement to popular hostility. It is quite easy to see how even a 
cultured gentleman of 1685 could raise his hands in horror at the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and yet three years later 
regretfully but firmly hound James II from the shores of England 
for his attempts to give the Catholics of that country similar 
freedom to that which the Huguenots had so lately enjoyed in 
France. If Professor Brown would like to see what a very moderate 
and cultured gentleman of 1687 really did think about James’s 
efforts, let him read with an unbiassed mind Halifax’s ‘‘ Letter 
to a Dissenter.’’ In theory it is no doubt admirable that Catholics 
and, Protestants should lie down together in perfect peace; in 
Protestant England of the seventeenth century the realities of 
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national feeling demanded that such toleration as the Catholics 
received should be tacit rather than legal, and should grant them 
no civil or political power whatsoever. 

As soon as the real historical backgroand is reconstructed, the 
whole of Professor Brown’s argument collapses like a house of 
cards; especially is there no sound evidence to support his twice-. 
repeated remark that there was in England a considerable body of 
persons awaiting with enthusiasm the moment when they could 
become converted to the Catholic Church. 

Nor is this all. James cannot merely be attacked for trying to 
‘do in a few years what popular prejudice dictated must be the 
slow evolution of over a century, The means that he adopted to 
‘achieve his end were not merely ill-timed and hasty, they were 
such as were positively calculated to alarm every man who valued. 
such hard-won privileges as Parliament had established at the 
expense of the Crown. . The Court of Ecclesiastical Commission, 
whatever its legality, bore a name too like that of the High Com- 
mission to be anything but detestable. To every Englishman a 
standing army such .as-James was collecting at Hounslow 
whispered in no uncertain tones of a fresh civil war, or of a mili- 
tary domination by, a new Cromwell, and that a Catholic one to 
. boot. To add to all this the order for receding the Declaration in 
the parish churches and the trial of the Seven Bishops, was to 
commit the incredible folly of offering a gratuitous insult to all 
that the most ardent supporters of-the monarchy held most dear. 
As Professor Brown takes care to point out this was perfectly legal, 
but James shared to the full his father’s curse of permitting the 
pedantic legal rights of a case to blind him to its political in- 
_ expediency, and this goes far to destroy any claim that he might 
have to the slightest knowledge of the elements of statesmanship. 

And behind all this the spirit of the nation perceived, and 
rightly perceived, something even more dangerous, something 
that lies at the root of all the Whig declamations against James 
II. ‘We may say that in the long tun the Catholics were to 
receive the freedom that he wished them to-have; but the means 
that he adopted to attain his ends pointed to a complete miscon- 
ception of that relationship between Kirg and Parliament that 
had been reached as the result of a century of struggle. Charles 
II had fully recognised this.changed relationship, and was steadily 
maturing his plans to restore the lost supremacy of the Crown 
when death brought his schemes to än end; had he lived he would 
have made himself as absolute as Henry V_II. From this England 
was saved by the fact that his successor was an honest and 
obstinate fool. He would.put the clock back with one sweep of 
the hands; concessions had ruined his father, the son would 
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maintain the tone of dictator to the bitter end. Almost every- 
thing he did during his short reign pointed to the fact that he 
placed his own authority far above that of Parliament, that he 
was determined to deprive it of the right it had won in the 
struggle with Charles I to force its views upon the Crown when- 
tver it had the majority of the nation behind it. James IPs reign 
represents one of the real turning points in the struggle in 
England between despotism and parliamentary government. A 
knowledge of this danger lay at the back of the minds of both 
Whigs and Tories, though whether by itself without the religious 
motive it would have been enough to stimulate the Tories to 
opposition is extremely doubtful. 

All this Professor Brown completely ignores; were he aware of it, 
it would serve to explain to him the real reason why to Whig 
historians the Revolution of 1688 was a glorious one, for it repre- 
sented the defeat of potential despotism and the beginnings of 
the ultimate triumph of Parliamentary and Cabinet government. 
Despotism may be good or bad; Parliament may be a model of 
all the virtues or a cross-eyed jade. That dispute does not con- 
cern us here. It is enough that England had even then elected 
with no uncertain voice to tread the path of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, and in that path James II was a stumbling block and 
an offence. 

James II may have been moved by a somewhat belated and 
suspicious fervour for a measure of toleration; that was the 
demand of many religious minorities in the seventeenth century, 
so long as they remained minorities. But can the Protestants of 
England—Dissenters and Anglicans alike—be blamed if they 
doubted the permanence of this spirit, once he had established his 
supremacy on a Catholic basis? And when he is praised for this 
spirit of toleration, it must be remembered that the measures that 
he adopted were so hasty and ill-designed that he destroyed the 
party that was traditionally the support of the Crown, and did 
incalculable harm to the very people whom he desired most to 
benefit. 

Professor Brown has claimed that as a statesman James II stands 
in the true line of national and European progress; rather was he 
an obstinate and meddlesome bungler, in religion incapable of 
distinguishing what was possible from what was merely desirable, 
and in politics anxious to revert in its entirety to a system whose 
bonds it had taken England a civil war and a century of struggle 


to burst asunder. 
E. R. ADAIR. 


A GREAT SAVANT. 


HE death of Sir Paul Vinogradoff has taken 7rom us one 

| who was, in some ways, perhaps the most commanding 
figure in the world of learning. . It was not merely that he 

knew more than other people or that his vast stores o? knowledge 
were arranged in his mind ‘in stich superb perspective: it was even 
more the way he had mastered his learning, the way he dominated 
it, that impressed one to the point of awe. In sheer learning he 
could meet on equal terms the experts in a dozen different fields of 
study—Frazeér, and Westermarck and Durkheim, for example, in 
regard to the customs of savage races, Dareste on Gree jurispru- 
dence, Liebermann on Anglo-Saxon law, Maitland and Round on 
Domesday Book, Steenstrup and Bugge in the discussion of early 
Scandinavian institutions, Fustel de Coulanges and Flach in regard 
to the origins of feudalism on the Continent, or—far rexoved from 
these—Gierke, and Dicey and Duguit on matters connected with 
modern theories as to the sources of rights. And yet he himself was 
always more than an expert. He was first and foremos: a savant. 
Researches so arduous and enthralling that they might well have 
filled his mind to the exclusion of other things were for Vino- 
gradoff the mere material of wisdom, and provided features in the 
landscape of a vast Weltanschauung. Nor was his outlook that of 
a purely academic savant, of an “‘ intellectual”? in the narrower 
sense of that word. He had a firm grip of practical affairs, and his 
knowledge of European politics and personalities was astounding. 
Indeed, those of us who had the cause of historical research at 
heart were for a long time afraid that the practical needs of his 
mother country might call him to serve her in the spheze of states- 
manship ; and it does not seem so very long since those days before 
the War when we read in the French newspapers thaat he was 
likely to become the Prime Minister of Russia. Yet Lis was no 
double personality: learning and statesmanship were not for him 
two distinct spheres between which his mind alternated. All was 
of a piece. His knowledge of affairs gave a concrete reality to 
history in his mind. Only Maitland, perhaps, can be compared 
with him in this sense for the actual meaning of law and legal 
‘development in the lives of men. But there was a difference 
between them. Maitland saw things more concretely: he felt 
exactly how some complicated medizwval procedure, or some devel- 
opment in, let us say, the land law, aected the lot or the hypo- 
thetical but intensely real peasant who was tenant of Blackacre. 
For Vinogradoff the details of legal history were equally charged 
with human significance; but he regarded them less parochially, 
and felt them rather as incidents in the development of ideas, as 
part of the history of the human mind, and as the outcome of Wide- 
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ranging historical forces among which the clash of races, the 
pressure of economic needs, and the policies of kings and eccle- 
siastics were appreciated in a masterly perspective. And when 
you heard him talk about European politics or contemporary 
currents of opinion, you felt, not only that these things were almost 
.as actual and familiar to him as the affairs of his own college or 
the doings of his friends, but also that they were for him part of 
the process of history, that in them traditions from a far-distant 
past were still playing a part, and that the news of the day was 
pregnant with promise or danger for the future. 

So far back as 1889 Maitland, after reading the proofs of the first 
part of Vinogradoff’s Villainage in England, could pronounce 
it to be “ by far the greatest thing done for English legal history,” 
and even before this he had published two books in Russian—one on 
the beginning of feudalism in Lombardy, the other on some topics 
of English social history. Academic work in Moscow occupied most 
of his time for some years after this, and when Maitland published 
his Domesday Book and Beyond in 1897, he expressed the 
hope that the sequel to Villainage in England might not long 
be delayed, confessing, at the same time, that the task of disputing 
Seebohm’s conclusions about the origin of the manor “ might have 
fallen to stronger hands than mine.” The Growth of the 
Manor was, in fact, published in 1905, and was the first-fruits 
of Vinogradoff’s retirement to England. From that time onward 
his output was prodigious, for he scarcely ever put pen to pape? 
without making an important contribution to human knowledge. 
English Society in the Eleventh Century came in 1908, 
Roman Law in Medieval Europe in 1909, and these were 
followed by numerous articles and reviews, among which one may 
mention his contributions to Hoops’ Reallexikon der Germanischen 
Altertumskunde and his chapters in the Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory. As an editor he revealed his power in the Survey of the 
Honour of Denbigh (1914), as he did again more recently by his 
work for the Selden Society. In 1920 appeared the first volume 
of the Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence which was to have 
been the crown of his literary achievement. It is one of those rare 
books which may be said to mark an epoch in the history of learr.- 
ing; and both the “ Introduction,” which traces the history and 
relation of jurisprudential studies, and the section on “ Tribal 
Law,” exhibit their author’s unique powers in full maturity, and 
reveal the immense range of his knowledge, for which the more 
restricted subject of the second volume—‘ The Jurisprudence of 
the Greek City ” (1922)—did not provide equal scope. Two, if not 
three more volumes were needed to complete the scheme— 
fod Vinogradoff intended to treat of medizeval jurisprudence in con- 
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nection with feudal and canon law, and also of modern jurispru- 
dence in two phases, which he ‘described as individuatistic and - 
socialistic respectively. It is greatly to be hoped that me manu- 
scripts which he has left are in a sufficiently complete state for 
some part at least to be published, for the foretaste of them which 
he gave to those-who heard him lecture in‘ Oxford a few terms ago,* 
and the two articles on “ Juridical Perscns ” and ‘‘ The Aims and 
Methods of Jurisprudence ” which wez published in The Col- 
umbia Law Review in 1924, promised an invaluable achievement. -~ 

Those lectures will, at least, live as an inspiration in the memory 
of one who heard them. I recall so well seeing him sitting at his 
desk at the end of the'long lecture-room in the Examinatior Schools 
at Oxford, and seem, even now, to hear Lis voice in measired and 
deliberate tones analysing the conception of corporate personality 
or the sources and nature of rights, and everywhere reaching con- 
clusions which one felt to be the wisest and truest eid most 
balanced things yet uttered on problems ‘which: were exercising: 
some of the ablest intellects in Europe and'America. And my mind 
goes back to a time before the War, when, at the opening of the 
Maitland Library, I heard him passing upon the scholar whom we 
then commemorated the judgment that.h2 must be reckoned with 
the greatest names in’ the history of English legal studies—with 
Selden and Blackstone and Maine. It is with such names as these 
and with Maitland’s,. and even more, perhaps, with great Con- 
tinental names such.as those of Mommsen and Gierke and Fustel 
de Coulanges, that we must class. Vinogradoff. 

And yet, for those who had the good fortune to know Lim as a 
teacher and a friend, he remains very human—a kindly and 
humorous man, a fine chess-player, endc-ved with an intense but 
finely critical appreciation of music. Not vary long ago he was pre- 
sented with his portrait, and all who were present at the c_nner in 
All Souls’, at which the presentation was made, will remember the 
touchingly simple but eloquent speech in which he spoxe with 
affectionate gratitude of the formative induences of his 1fe—the 
God-fearing Russian household in which he was brought up, the 
University of Moscow which was embodizd for him in the person 
of a great Russian historian who was his teacher (if I remember 
tightly, it was Kluchevsky of whom he spoke), the scholarship of 
France and Germany and especially that of Germany and 
Mommsen, and lastly England and Maitiand. From Moscow he 
had learnt idealism. In France and Germany he Had been taught 
the responsibilities of the investigator. In England he had learnt 
what it was to breathe the atmosphere of inzellectual freedom. And 
we who listened knew that he who. was speaking of ou: great 
heritage of freedom had himself suffered for the cause of acadethic 
freedom in Russia. i i REGINALD LENNARD. 


DOSTOYEVSKI. 


HE “forties of the past century in Russia were times of stern 
| reaction and stagnation. All learning, education and 
journalism were under strict control, and social life was at 
a standstill. The publication of books and pamphlets expounding 
liberal views was prohibited. Literary and scientific circles obtained 
foreign publications on political subjects clandestinely. The 
formation of a series of secret societies in St. Petersburg was the 
natural consequence of this policy of repression. At first, these 
societies indulged in purely theoretical studies and debates on 
Socialism and on the means of social reconstruction. Gradually, 
however, they became the centres of political opposition to the 
existing order, and turned from abstract discussions to active pro- 
paganda, as well as to the task of organising and equipping a 
movement for the forcible overthrow of the régime. 

Petrashevski, a young official in the Russian Foreign Office, 
became the leader of one of these circles, to which young noblemen 
—officers, civil servants and littérateurs—were drawn. Dostoyev- 
ski frequented the meetings of these circles and took part in the 
debates. Many of his contemporaries bear witness to the personal 
antipathy which Dostoyevski felt for the leader; they also assert 
that the young writer was by no means in complete agreement with 
the views prevailing in that particular circle. Atheism was one of 
the fundamentals of the creed professed by these precursors in 
Russia of the revolutionaries of the ’seventies and ‘eighties. Dos- 
toyevski was a fervent Christian. 

The Russian police had been watching for three years the 
activities of these circles. On April the 7th, 1849, the followers of 
Petrashevski attended a dinner in honour of Fourier. Petrashevski 
made a speech, declaring that, ‘‘ We have condemned to death 
the present condition of society, and we must carry out the sen- 
tence.” Another orator dwelt upon the necessity “‘ To destroy 
family, property, the State, the laws, the army, the towns and the 
churches.” On April the 23rd, twenty-three members of the 
Petrashevski circle were arrested. Although Dostoyevski had not 
been present at the dinner, his name was included in the list of 
“ suspects.” A special committee was appointed to investigate 
the case of Petrashevski, and as a result of several months’ labours 
of that committee and of two other specially appointed judicial 
bodies, all the ‘“ conspirators °’ except one were sentenced to death. 
The tribunal, however, took into consideration some extenuating 
circumstances—‘‘ the repentance of some of the accused, their 
voluntary confession of facts, which, but for their frankness, would 
not have been revealed, the youth of some of the accused, and, 
finally, the fact that their criminal plans were prevented from 
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maturing by the measures adopted by the Government.” The 
tribunal, therefore, in submitting their sentence to the clemency of 
the Emperor, respectfully suggested that this sentence be com- 
muted and the accused sentenced to varying terms of hard labour 
and imprisonment. Petrashevski, as the leader and driving force 
of the conspiracy, was sentenced to hard labour for life. Nicholas I 
‘carefully studied the report, and altered the terms of imprisonment 
of most of the accused. Dostoyevski was sentenced to eight years’ 
hard labour. The Emperor changed it to four years, after which 
the prisoner was to become a private in the ranks. In dictating a 
statement for his biography, which was being published abroad, 
Dostoyevski made the following comment : 

“ In form this sentence was the first in Russia, because everyone. 
who is.condemned to hard labour in Russia loses his civic rights 
forever, even when he completes his term of penal servitude. Dos- 
toyevski was sentenced to become a soldier upon the completion of 
his term, i.e., his rights as a citizen were restored.’’ “ In later 
years,” added Dostoyevski, ‘“ similar reprieves occurred more than 
once, but this was the first occasion, and it was due io the will of 
the Emperor Nicholas I, who took pity on the youth and talent of 
Dostoyevski.” _ ; 

The authorities adopted a procedure which seems- almost in- 
credible in its callous and cruel stupidity. Early in the morning, 
on the 22nd of December, the prisoners, who had been confined in 
the fortress of St. Peter and Paul, were driven to a public square 
(the Semenovski Square) and conducted to the scaffold. Nine men 
were placed on one side and eleven on the other. They were not 
allowed to speak to one another. An official then ceme forward 
and read the sentence of death. He was followed by a priest, who 
invited the condemned men to confess. Only one of Me prisoners 
agreed. They then all kissed the cross. One of the condemned 
men, who stood’next to the chief commissioner of police, whispered 
to him: “ Is it possible that we shall not be allowed to take the 
Holy Communion ?” The chief commissioner replied in a whisper 
in French: ‘ You will all be reprieved.” No one else heard this 
remark. Three of the men were then- tied to a pillar. The soldiers 
were ready to fire, when a white handkerchief was waved and the. 
execution was stopped. The prisoners were removed to the fortress. 

Dostoyevski alluded to the feelings he experienced curing these 
gruesome proceedings in the second chapter of the “Idiot ” : 

“.... The greatest, the acutest pain, is not in the wounds, 

“but because one knows for certain that in an hour, then in ten 
minutes, then in half a minute, and then in another second—the 
soul will leave the body, and that you will cease to be a human 
being, and that this is certain; the point is: it is certain. When 
one puts one’s head under the knife and hears it sliding over one’s 
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head, that quarter of a second is the most dreadful. This is not 
my fancy, you know, many people have told me so. I believe in 
this so fervently that I shall tell you my opinion: To kill for, 
murder is an infinitely severer punishment than the crime. A 
murder by judicial sentence is infinitely more terrible than a 
murder by a brigand. He who is killed by brigands, who is 
murdered in the night, in the woods, or in some other manner, 
undoubtedly hopes till the last moment that he will be saved. 
There have been instances of men whose throat had been cut, 
and yet they hoped, and ran, or begged. But here this last hope, 
with which it is ten times easier to die, is taken away for certain. 
Here there is a sentence, and the most terrible torture is in the 
consciousness that there is no escape, and there is no worse torture 
in the world. Bring a soldier and place him in front of a gun in 
battle and shoot him. . . he will still hope. But read a sentence 
to the same soldier as a certainty—and he will go mad or cry. Who 
said that human nature can endure this without going mad? Why 
this mockery, hideous, useless, futile? Perhaps there is a man to 
whom the sentence was read, who was tortured for a while, and 
then told: ‘Go, thou art reprieved.’ Such a man could tell the 
tale. Christ spoke of this torture and of this horror. No, one 
cannot treat a human being in this manner.” In another passage 
in the same chapter there is a detailed description of the actual 
facts experienced by Dostoyevski himself. 

In compilations of Dostoyevski’s letters hitherto published in 
Russia a short passage had been included from a letter written to 
the author’s favourite brother Michael on the 22nd of December, 
1849—a few hours after his return from the scaffold to the fortress. 
The full text of the letter, given below, was published recently in 
the Russian press : 

“ Brother, my dear friend! 

“ All is settled ! I am condemned to four years’ hard labour in a 
fortress (I think it will be Orenburg), and then reduced to the 
ranks, To-day, December 22nd, they drove us to the Semenovski 
Square. There they read to all of us the sentence of death, allowed 
us to kiss the Cross, broke swords over our heads and arranged 
our death-attire (white shirts). Then three of us were placed by 
the pillar for the execution. I stood sixth, but we were called in 
threes, so I was in the second lot, and I did not have more than 
a minute to live. I remembered you, brother, and all yours; at 
the last moment you alone were in my mind, and only then did I 
realise how much I love you, my dear brother! I also had time 
to embrace Plestcheev and Durov, who stood near me, and to bid 
them farewell. Finally the retreat sounded, those who had been 
tied to the pillar were led back, and they read out to us that His 
Impdrial Majesty had granted our lives. The actual sentences 
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were then read. Palm alone is pardoned. He is returned to the 
army with the same rank. 

. ‘‘ I have just been told, dear brother, that we start on the march 
to-day or to-morrow. I asked for permission to see you, but I was 
told that it was impossible, so I can only write this letter to you, 
and will you hasten to reply as soon as possible? I fear that you 
may have heard somehow of our sentence (to death). From the 
windows of the carriage in which we were driven to the Semenov- 
ski Square -I saw crowds of people; perhaps the news may have 
reached you and you have suffered for me.. Now you will feel 
better about me. Brother, I am not depressed and have not lost 
heart. Life is life everywhere,. within ourselves, and not in 
externals. There will be humans near.me, and to be a man among 
humans and to remain a man forever, whatever the misfortunes 
may be, not to fall and not to succumb—that is the essence of 
life and its aim. I have realised this. This idea has entered into 
my flesh and blood. Yes, it is true! The head that had’ realised 
and become accustomed to the high aspirations of the epirit—that ~ 
head has already been severed from my shoulders. Memories have’ 
remained, images created by me but not yet incarnated. They 
will torment me, it is‘true! But I still have a heart within me, 
and the same flesh and blood which can still love, and suffer, and 
desire, and remember—and, after all, that is life. On voit le soleil. 

“ Well, good-bye, brother! Do not grieve over me. Now about 
material arrangements.’ They have taken from me the books (I 
still have the Bible) and several sheets of my manuscript (the 
rough sketch of a drama and of a novel, and the complete story, _ 
‘A Children’s Tale’), and these will probably be handed to 
you. I shall also leave my overcoat and my old clothes, if you 
fetch them. Now, brother, I may perhaps have to mzke a long 
journey under escort as a prisoner. I shall need money. Dear 
brother, if. this letter reaches you, and if you have the possibility 
of obtaining some money, send it at once. At present, owing to a 
special circumstance, I need money more than air. Send also a 
few lines from yourself. Later, if the money comes from Moscow, 
try and help me and do not abandon me.... That is all. I 
have debts, but what is to be done about them? 

“ Give a kiss to your wife and children. Remind them of me; 
make it so that they do not forget me. Perchance we may meet 
some day, brother. Take care of yourself and of your family ; live 
quietly and with foresight. -Think of the future of your children. 
Live steadily. Never before have I had within me such an abund- 
ance of plentiful, healthy reserves of spiritual life. But whether 
the body will endure—that I do not know, I start unwell; I am 
scrofulous. But... trust to chance. . . . Brother, I have already 
endured so much in my life that at present there is little! that 
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would frighten me. Come what may ! I shall give you my news 
at the first opportunity. 

“ Give the Maikovs my last farewell greeting. Tell them that I 
thank them all for their constant interest in my fate. Speak for me 
to Evguenia Petrovna a few words, as warm as possible, such as 
your own heart would suggest to you. I wish her much happiness 
and shall always remember her with grateful reverence. Give a 
handshake for me to Nicolas Apollonovitch and to Apollon 
Maikov, and also to the others. Find Yanovski. Give him a hand- 
shake, thank him... And to all those who have not forgotten me. 
And remind those who have forgotten. Give a kiss to brother Kolia 
(Nicolas). Write to brother Andrew and give him my news. Write 
to uncle and aunt; this I ask you personally; and give them my 
greetings. Write to our sisters; I wish them happiness. 

“ Yet perhaps we may meet again, brother. Take care of your- 
self; for God’s sake live till our next meeting. Perchance some 
day we shall embrace and recall the days of our youth, the days 
of yore, the golden days, our youth and our hopes which I at 
this moment tear from my heart with my own blood, and which 
I bury. Is it possible that I shall never hold the pen again? I 
think that in four years it will be possible. I shall send over to 
you all I shall write, if I do write. My God! How many images, 
which I have lived, created anew, will perish, become extinct in 
my mind; or will penetrate like poison into my blood! Yes, I 
shall perish if I am unable to write. Better fifteen years of im- 
prisonment, pen in hand. 

“ Write to me as often as you can, in detail, substantially. Dwell 
in your letters upon the details of family life, upon trifles—do not 
forget this. It will give me hope and life. If you only knew how 
much your letters gladdened me here, in the cell. These two 
months and a half (the last) when we were not allowed to 
correspond, were a great burden to me. I was unwell. I suffered 
for your sake because you did not send me some money from 
time to time. It meant that you must have been in dire need 
yourself. Give another kiss to the children: their little faces are 
ever present in my mind. Oh, if only they could be happy. Be 
happy, brother, be happy! But do not grieve for me, for God’s 
sake do not grieve. Know that I am not heartbroken, remember 
that hope has not deserted me. In four years my lot will be 
improved. I shall be a private, not a prisoner, and bear in mind 
that some day I shall take you in my arms. For I have been to-day 
with death for three-quarters of an hour. I have to live with that 
idea. I have been at my last moment, and now I live again. If 
anyone thinks ill of me, if I have had a quarrel with anyone, if 
I have made a bad impression upon anyone, tell them to forget 
all qbout it, if you chance to meet them. There is no bitterness 
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and no anger in my soul, and at this moment I long to love and 
to embrace one of those whom I met -n bygone days. That is 
a joy—-I experienced it to-day when I was bidding farewell to tae 
dear ones before death. I thought at that moment that the news 
of my execution would -kill you. But now—be calm, I am still 
alive, and I shall live in future with the thought that some day 
I shall take you in my arms. I think of nothing else just now, 

“ What are you doing? What have your thoughts been to-day ? 
Do you know about us? How cold it was to-day! Oh, if only my 
letter could reach you soon! Otherwis2 I shall be without news 
from you for about four months. I saw the parcels in which you 
had been sending money : to me for the last two months: the 
address was written in your handwriting, and I rejoiced that you 
were in good health. My heart bleeds when I look back upon the 
past and think of all the time I have wasted, how much of it has 
been lost in errors, in delusions, in idleness, in not knowing how 
to live; how I did not appreciate that past, and how often I have 


sinned against my heart and my soul. Life is a gift. Life is 


happiness," and every moment might have been a century of bliss. 


Si jeunesse savait! Now it is a changing life. I am being. 


reborn into a new form. Brother! I swear that I shall not lose 


hope and shall preserve the purity of my spirit and of my heart. - 


I am reborn for better, that is all my hope and all my solace. 

‘* Prison life has already killed in me a sufficient number of the 
requirements of the body, not all clean. In the past I was not very 
careful about myself. Now privations aze nothing to me, and you 
need, therefore, have no fear that some material hardship will 
kill me. This cannot be. Oh, if only I had health! 

i Good-bye, good-bye, brother! I wonder when I shall write to 
you again. I embrace you and ‘kiss ycu fondly. Remember me 
without any pain in your heart. Pleas, do not grieve aver me. 
In the next letter I shall tell you how I am getting on. Remember 
what I have said to you: regulate your, life, do not waste it, 
arrange your own fate, think of the ckildren. Oh, when, when 
shall I see you? Good-bye! I am now tearing myself away from 
all that was dear to me, and it is painful to part with it. It is 
painful to break oneself into twain, to tear one’s heart asunder. 
Good-bye, -good-bye! But I shall see you again, I am sure, I 
hope. Do not change, love me, do not allow your memory to 


grow cold, and the thought of your love will be the best part- 


of my life. Good-bye, and once more, good-bye. Good-bye to all. 


“ Your brother, Feodor Dostoyevski. 


“ December 22nd, 1849.” 
C. NABOKOFF. 


X R 


THE VICTORIAN PHILOSOPHY OF 
SUFFERING. -~ 


“ I, am I the keeper of my brother?”’ 
Asks smug virtue as it turns to pray. 


4 HE idea of sacrifice is one of those companions in the train 
| of the human heart that neither ages, nor races, with all 
their variety of temper, can ever separate from the urge and 
strain of lifes most fascinating ventures. Those followers, far 
from being always welcome, are being constantly thrust off, and 
yet they are always winning their way back. Pain, from which our 
nature turns us away, asks for a welcome, and at last is invited in : 
to taste the inner sweetness of entertaining it as a friend or lover 
is the privilge of that distinguished fellowship whose sensitiveness 
assumes or creates the shape of a philosophy. In the latter part of 
the Victorian age, in which comfort was more generally cared for 
than ever else in this world, the place of pain and sacrifice in men’s 
lives was spoken of very plainly in moving prose and verse by a 
great delineator of complex moral character, by the wife of a suc- 
cessful banker, by one of the most brilliant metaphysicians, and 
by the prince of literary romance. 

The story which George Eliot called Romola is a graphic con- 
trast between those who shrank from no service and one who, 
though one of the most charming and cultivated of men, consis- 
tently refused it. He betrays his benefactor, and is unfaithful to 

„Pä wife. His refusals lead to his ruin ; for his death leaves behind 
it only burdens for others and dishonour for himself. And as one 
of, his principal victims talks long after to his son, she tells him 
that there is a life of blessedness which we can distinguish from 
;pain only because we would choose it before anything else in this 
world. For as we follow the stories of Savonarola, and Baldassarre 
aud Tito, and the Bardi, George Eliot compels us to admit what 
she“tiad begun by saying that in the broad sameness of the human 
lot “ men still own that life the highest which is a conscious volun- 
tary sacrifice.” 7 

What George Eliot established as a principle in her study of 
the Renaissance in Florence, is explained by the sympathy of 
Eleanor Hamilton King in one of her pictures of the Italian Risor- 
gimento. She describes Fra Ugo Bassi preaching in a hospital 
in Rome on the text “ I am the True Vine, ye are the branches.” 
What is the life of the vine ? he asks. For the True Vine had grown 
till its leaves shone green in half the world and from its clustering 
grapes rivers were flowing, and its boughs stretched everywhere : 
and each twined with each they, its branches, were all living from 
its central heart. But the vine does not grow at will, like the weeds; 
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nor are its blooms raised by the butterfies; nor are they glorious 
in coloured fantasies; the fruit of the v-ne begins almost before it 
had a flower. And it grows bound, yet not without luxuriance of 
leaf and tendril. But even so the husbandman comes and cuts deep 
and sure into its growth; yet, not the less, ripening into fruit it 
yields itself with unabated life. And when in the rich clusters of its 
hanging fruit it might rejoice, it is despoiled once more. And So, 
year after year, ungrudging through all its torment, it fulfils its 
life in giving fruit and liquor. That is the example of the branch- 
ing vine. 


Measure thy life by loss instead of gain; 

Not by the wine drunk but the wine poured forth; 
. For love’s strength standeth ir love’s sacrifice; 
And whoso suffers most hath most to give. 


With these words the preacher leads.to the heart of his philosophy. 
He takes the instances of the artist aad the dying soldier; the 
artist cannot give form to build the beauty of his ideal: the shot 
soldier waits in heaven for his bride and his child: in every phase 
of action, of love, and 'of joy, this worlc shows us a sacrifice with- 
out its guerdon. And whom do we rate higher : the bridegroom or 
the. martyr ? Experience and ‘our inst. nets agree. This world’s 

great opportunity, unique opportunity, is to accept suffering, and 
so prove heroism. To believe and to endure, without knowing 
why—to agonise faithfully through the Last great trial of all—being 
in the dark—that is the function of the Lranches of the True Vine : 


Therefore gird up thyself and come to stand - 
Unflinching under the unfaltering hand 
That waits to prove thee to the uttermost. 


So far, then, are we taken by- the two distinguished women who 
thought of this subject: that suffering is heroic, and that it is a 
part of the scheme of things,’ that we aze here to have our blessed 
due of “ sweet and common pain,” which shall earn us its recom- 
pense of joy in the life beyond the grave. 

‘It is a part of the heroism of women to believe and suffer rather 
than to reason. Their instinct gives them their view of truth: they 
make fewer demands upon the conscious reason. It is for the man 
to analyse, to distinguish, to define: to give a reasoned account of 
the truths by which he lives. Stevenson, therefore, when he looks 
towards this subject is not content to be fascinated : it had attracted 
him when he was with the Trappiste inthe Cevennes, and it 
aroused his admiration in the Southerr Seas in the touching case 
of Father Damian.. But when he made it the subject of the theme 
of the most exquisite of his short stories, he associated it with the 
scientific account of heredity. The masterpiece in which he treats 

‘it is not as well known as it deserves, for nowhere has hey more 
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delicately outlined the picturesqueness of his scenes and characters, 
or made subtler music of his sentences, or created situations so 
vivid and so poignant as in Olalla. 

To make his stories into what he called a work of human art (and 
what artist was more consummate ?) he was fond of using the device 
of the first person, and he does so in this story. An officer wounded 
in the wars in Spain (we know nothing more of him than that he 
was handsome and charming) was recommended by his doctor to 
make a quiet convalescence in an old country house, or residencia, 
at some distance from a remote village among wooded mountains. 
The son of the house, Felipe, a wild simple youth with the shyness 
of an animal, and joys and fears which were all instincts, drives 
him there, where he finds many remains of decayed grandeur. It 
was one of the stipulations of the hostess, who was of a princely 
family though now so much impoverished, that he should have 
nothing to do with either her, or her son and daughter. But the 
boy took to him, and gradually the hostess herself relented. What 
of the daughter ? 

For long Stevenson entertains us with descriptions and little 
significant incidents relating to Felipe or his mother. There was, 
for instance, in the officer’s room, the portrait of a lady not with- 
out a haunting resemblance to the youth, of striking beauty, both 
of eyes and of features, yet with a cruel and sensual expression. 
And the idea of this enchantress haunted the officer, for he feared 
that in all her beauty and sinister attraction she might face him in 
the person of some descendant. Felipe served the officer, and at 
times would accompany him on a little ramble. And one such 
time the boy, having caught a squirrel, began to torture it. This 
infuriated the officer, who rebuked and forgave him, and so in- 
creased his hold upon the boy. Felipe, he noticed, though gener- 
ally inclined towards sloth, as he was at times towards cruelty, 
yet showed the marks of some good influence. Could it be the 
priest? It could hardly be his mother. The officer after being some 
days in the house had seen her, in a brilliant dress of some rich 
stuff, seated on a skin and leaning against a pillar. Her perfect 
features and noble pose gave her a distinction which was belied 
by the blank expression of her brilliant eyes. There, day after day, 
he would see her with the same expressionless gaze, content in the 
comfort of the sun: a perfect picture of both beauty and stupidity. 

After a little time a sirocco blew up with all its power of dis- 
turbance and discomfort; and that night the officer was disturbed 
by pitiable yet hateful cries. Next day, the weather being again 
clear and quiet, he explored the residencia a little further, and after 
wandering through galleries of portraits by famous masters where 
he was struck by something common to all these great and hand- 
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some generations, he came into a room, furnished for present 
habitation but severely; and wandering to the writing table, he 
saw written in Spanish the words : 


Pleasure approached with pain and shame, 
Grief with a wreath of lilies came. 
Pleasure showed the lovely sua; 
Jesu, dear, how sweet it shon2! 
‘Grief with her worn hand pointed on, 

Jesu dear, to thee! 


This was his introduction to Olalla. And it was Olalla, said 
Felipe, who kept him from going down. And next day, mounting 
the marble staircase to a gallery his eyes met those of the lovely 
girl herself, and to see her was to be consumed with admiring love 
for her on whom divine bounty had lavished colour and energy 
and slenderness and spirit. ‘“‘ She shone on the pale background 
of the world with the brilliancy of flowers.” Dressed with a cun- 
ning grace which showed her delight in life and beauty, her soul 
was more than worthy of its lovely lodging. Such was the girl 
with whom day after day the handsome young officer would ex- 
change a look and for whose approach he would long with the 
thirst of an athlete in hot sunshine. But the only time she ever 
spoke to him, it was to ask him to go away. 

And then occurred a horrible incident: he had cut his wrist on 
a window pane, and going down into the courtyard, he called to 
his hostess. The sight of blood awekened in her a frantic 
bestiality. She attacked him, bit him, sucked his blood, sprang 
at him with those ferocious cries he had keard on the windy night. 
Felipe and Olalla saved him: and Olalla kept watch beside his 
bed. What then could follow but the avcwals of love? And what 
was the answer of Olalla? She told th2 officer the story of her 
family : princely and great and masterful, they were yet sensual 
and cruel in their pride, and a curse came upon them; and though 
their bodies retained strength ‘and grace, their spirits fell asleep . 
and their minds decayed, and each generation found them a little 
more bestial than the one before. And the people around them 
feared even to approach them: for their race was a menace to 
all around. Let it now cease, said Olalla; though she longed to 
keep him, she would send him away: though she loved him, yet 
she so hated herself that her love was hateful to her. Though it 
killed her, let him go. 

Next day he went to live in the village. But he could not tear 
himself away from the neighbourhood: where rapture had tarried 
with him incarnate, and sometimes in conversation with the priest, 
sometimes questioning the peasants, he sought to see a little 
further into the story of the accursed family and of the saintly, 
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heroic, lovely girl he loved. On her that curse had been for once 
arrested. She was on an eminence from which she could gauge 
her family’s tragic decline. But.the curse was there. The peasants 
warned him: the priest advised him that his beloved knew best. 
And still he tarried. And sitting one day upon a height from 
which he could see the residencia far away, he saw her coming up 
‘the hill, veiled, but undisguisable. ‘‘ I thought you had gone,” 
she said, and leaning upon a wayside crucifix once again she 
spoke, and this time not in vain. ‘*‘ Look up for a moment with 
my eyes and behold the face of the Man of Sorrows. We are all 
such as He was—the inheritors of sin, we must all bear and 
expiate a past which is not ours; there is in all of us—aye, even 
in me—a sparkle of the divine. Like Him we must endure for a 
little while, until morning return, bringing peace. Suffer me to 
pass on my way alone; it is thus that I shall be least lonely, count- 
ing for my friend Him who is the friend of all the distressed, it is 
thus that I shall be most happy, having taken my farewell of 
earthly happiness, and willingly accepted sorrow for my portion.” 

Such were the last words that the lovely girl spoke to her lover, 
and though he was no Catholic, he understood the significance of 
the symbol on which they leaned. ‘“‘I looked at the face of the 
crucifix,” he writes, “ and though I was no friend to images, 
and despised that imitative and grimacing art of which it was a 
rude example, some sense of what the thing implied was carried 
home to my intelligence. The face looked down upon me with a 
painful and deadly contraction; but the rays of a glory encircled 
it and reminded me that the sacrifice was voluntary. It stood 
there, crowning the rock, as it still stands on so many highway 
sides, vainly preaching to passers-by, an emblem of sad and 
noble truth; that pleasure is not an end, but an accident, that pain 
is the choice of the magnanimous, and that it is best to suffer all 
things, and do well.” He went down the mountain path, and the 
girl remained leaning upon the crucifix. 

Such is the story in which the flawless workmanship of Tusitala 
prepared as a shrine for the potent relic of his life and love. He 
combines the scientific dogma of heredity with the theological 
dogma of original sin. To mention that great master in the same 
sentence as Miss Clemence Dane may not be fitting, but it is very 
much the same subject: a sacrifice of love for the sake of a bad 
heredity, which forms the second motive of A Bill of Divorcement. 
Of these two, one was a writer, and he understood Christianity. 

Going back, however, to the Victorians, it is interesting to find 
the subject of suffering even more closely and more mystically 
related to the truths of Christian redemption than it was by Steven- 
son, in the famous poem of a Fellow of Trinity, Mr. Myers. 
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Myers is remembered by some for his delightful monograph on 
Wordsworth, by others for his essays on the Classics, and yet by 
others for his absorption in psychical r2search and the proofs of 
immortality which he attempted to estatlish upon ghostly appear- 
ances. But no writer of his age identified more closely the fact 
of suffering with that of Christianity. He takes as his subject St. 
Paul, who had yaten, “I fill up tha: which is lacking of the- 
sufferings of Christ.’ What was the significance of that striking 
sentence? That it was thé vocation of the sincere Christian to 
offer himself as a constant sacrifice for nis own sins and the sins 
of the world, since so only could he unite himself with the heart 
and lifa of his beloved . Redeemer.: And it is in the temper in 
which St. Paul writes his epistle to tke Colossians that Myers 
seeks to express his mind in alliterative stanzas which are full of 
lines of remarkable force: for he saw in God’s acceptance of pain 
the secret of that divine life which had created man as by a marvel, 
and yet more marvellously had redeemed him: for nothing so 
moved the wonder of men as the Cross: 
Oh, to have watched thee thro’ the vineyards wander, 
Pluck the ripe ears, and into ev2ning roam! 
Followed and- known that in the twilight yonder 
Legions. of angels, shone about Thy home! 


Thunder to me the message that Thou gavest; 
Writ with the lightning in the skies it ran; 

Shepherd of souls! it is not thus Thou savest; 
Nay, but with sorrows of the Sen of Man.. 


Ah, with what bitter triumph had = seen them, 
Drops of redemption bleeding from Thy brow! 
Thieves, and a culprit crucified between them, 
All men forsaking Him—and that wast Thou! 


And since in this essential act of pain and' shame the Almighty 
proved Himself divinest, since so He was most closely identified 
with man, so it was for the disciple to continue that eternal process 
of shame and pain by which God appi es His redemption to all 


human souls: for 
It was well, and Thou hast said in season 
“ As is the master shall the servant be.” 
Let me not subtly slide into the treason 
Seeking an honour that they gave not Thee; 


Never at even, pillowed on a pleasire, 
Sleep with the wings of aspiration furled, 
Hide the last mite of the forbidder. treasure, 
Keep for my joys a world within the world. 


Nay, but much rather let me late returning. 
Bruised by my brethren, wourided from within, 

Stoop with sad countenance and b.ushes burning 
Bitter with weariness and sick with sin, 
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Safe to the hidden house of Thine abiding, 
Carry the weak knees and the heart that faints : 
Shield from the scorn and cover from the chiding, 
Give the world joy, but patience to the saints. 
And this was the one means not only to win new souls for the 
life of grace, but the only justice by which the love of the re- 
_deemed could attempt to pay their due, even though all that was 
human in them hung back from the ordeal : 
Also I ask, but even from the praying 
Shrinks my soul backward, eager and afraid, 


Point me the sum and shame of my betraying, 
Show me, O Love, thy wounds which I have made ! 


Yes, Thou forgivest, but with all forgiving 
Canst not renew mine innocence again: 

Make Thou, O Christ, a dying of my living, 
Purge from the sin but never from the pain ! 

So shall all speech of now and of to-morrow, 
All He hath shown me or shall show me yet, 

Spring from an infinite and tender sorrow, 
Burst from a burning passion of regret. 

Standing afar I summon ye anigh Him, 
Yes, to the multitude I call and say 

“ This is my King! I preach and I deny Him, 
Christ! whom I crucify anew to-day.” 

A’ patience and a pain: a promise for a pain: sorrow and 
sanctity : God renewing His love in His own pain : saints appear- 
ing like a heaven of stars, there are so many purified by pain: 
this is the constant theme which leads to the rapturous story of 
him who was caught up into the third heaven and saw things 
which it is not lawful for man to utter. And this is the inmost 
secret of the divinest Life: for here on earth when men saw it 
revealed for a space, shame was its kingdom, reproach its glory, 
death its eternity, and its power—the Cross! 

None of these writers, one would have imagined, had any close 
influence to draw them towards the favourite object of Catholic 
piety, and certainly it is not a tendency of human nature to 
appreciate the beauty of suffering. And yet, though consoled, 
each in the career each chose, by the distinction of high success. 
they are contrained to write of suffering and sacrifice, to 
identify them with the Christian mystery of redemption, and to 
weave into their central theme the lives and missions of priests 
and saints. Yet another writer of that time wrote with great pene- 
tration of the Christian doctrine of suffering, James Hinton, in 
The Mystery of Pain: A Book for the Sorrowful. And though he 
does not enjoy the reputation of Myers, or Mrs. Hamilton King, 
and still less the fame of Stevenson and George Eliot, his striking 
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essay has been a light and consolation to many aghast at experi- 
ence of misery. He enriches their philosophy by one particularly 
apt illustration : he takes the case of the healthy man with his enjoy- 
ment of danger and fatigue and endurance and little unpleasant- 
nesses, like stooping among his flowers or meeting the shock of 
cold water, and then he points out how the sick man must be shielded 
from all these things because, though pleasant toone more robust, to 
him they would be excruciating, exhausting, mortal. And though 
there are few of us who ask for pain, yet it is a proof of strength 
not only to invite suffering but even to accept it. The sacrifice is 
made, and is efficacious, whether it is conscious and voluntary, or 
whether it is demanded from people who must accept it with a 
faith which is blind. For this sensitiveness is the divinest part of 
love and generosity, so that God’s joy in love is completed only 
in His pain. “It is good,” writes Hinton, “ to be blest in 
health, and strength, and family, and friends, and prospects, and 
success; in capacity, and power, and scope for usefulness; in 
love returned, and growing with its return, giving and receiving 
more with every year; in deeds of wide beneficence which enrich 
the lives of nations. It is good to be blest so; but not so good as 
to be sacrificed, poor and wretched, halt and maimed and bruised, 
heart-broken, spiritless, incapable, Jost utterly—so sacrified for 
man’s redemption. That is to be like Christ... . Blackness of 
darkness and despair, and sorrow blotting out God’s hand, and 
feebleness sinking without a stay, these are not failure. In these 
characters was written first the charter of our deliverance: these 
are the characters in which it is renewed.” 

This, then, is the Victorian philosophy of suffering ; and so pain 
ceases to be a mystery; for indeed it does exist, and there is no. 
other way of dealing with it. It was a subject that made even Mrs. 
Browning Shakespearean’: 


Our spirits have climbed high 

By reason of the passion of our grief,— 

And from the top of sense looked over sense 

To the significance and heart of things 
Rather than things themselves. 

There are some truths which bite so deep into human nature that 
they leave a perennial mark. But their scar is not disfiguring. 
Arousing tenderness in those that themselves know pain, and 
admiration in those that lose heroism, it proves the ardour of 
spirit which we seldom fail to recognise as beauty when we see 
it in health and youth. 

R. E. GORDON GEORGE. 


AN EXCURSION TO THE ABRUZZI. 


HE Abruzzi is a part of Italy from which legends still flow— 
| not artistic and holy legends, which everywhere abound in 
the peninsula, but wild legends of bears and wolves and 
mediæval costumes and fierce primitive habits. It is a country 
of earthquakes and the personages of D'Annunzio, the savage 
witch-haunted background of La Figlia di Iorio and Il Libro delle 
Vergini. Nobody, up till now, has thought of exploiting it, and 
the tourists leave it alone. Obedient to the call of Rome, the 
Renaissance, S. Francis and comfortable hotels, the yearly stream 
of the invaders flows ceaselessly northward and southward from 
Como to Sicily, but the Abruzzi remains inviolate. From the thick 
press of the Holy Year Easter at the capital we felt it beckon to 
us lovingly like a retreat. 

We set out there in the first warm days of April, when, looking. 
eastward through the marvellously clear light of the Campagna, we 
could see that not too much snow lay on Monte Gennaro and the 
Sabine Hills. Scanno was the destination, with a night to be spent 
on the way at Sulmona, out of deference secondarily to Ovid, and 
primarily to the exigencies of the trains. It was a long, exhausting, 
and amazing journey. Leaving Rome and the Campagna, we 
moved always into higher and stranger country—past tiny Anticoli 
clinging to its hill top (which the more adventurous of the young 
artists at Rome are gradually transforming into a cosmopolitan 
corner of Chelsea), past Tagliacozzo, whose strange name pricks 
the heart with mournful echoes of Dante and the boy-king Corra- 
dino, and, finally, threading through the hollows of stark, grey, 
stone-covered hills and traversing the endless basin of the Fucine 
Lake, past earthquaked Collarmele, rising against the cold and 
bitter purple of the sunset infinitely more desolate than Pompei, 
with half its grey stones standing and the rest shaken down upon 
its empty hearths, and every here and there the starkly-painted 
door of some patched and salvaged dwelling rearing itself discord- 
antly to mock the wreck. 

Sulmona, in the darkness, was suffused by the sirocco, blowing 
hot and contrary under the snow that lay dense and faintly luminous 
on the dark ridges of hills surrounding the town. The morning, still 
headachy and stifling, showed us a little city in a high valley, 
shut closely in on all sides, dusty, unlovable, unappealing. It was 
Sunday, and one end of the huge, unpaved Piazza was filled by 
the market, rich chiefly in radishes and a local pallid and taste- 
less white cheese, while at the other, fringed with donkeys, galled 
and drooping under their immense pack-saddles, a quota of Lord’s 
Day merriment in the shape of swing-boats, and a roundabout was 
es put into action. Inside the painted equestrian circle of the 
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roundabout a girl was turning the handle of an organ, pantingly, 
to provide the music, and a live horse, blindfolded, treading the 
mazes of heat and sound to provide the motive power. A circus 
was being knocked and hammered up on the next pitch with a 
special boy to scare away lay manceuvrers on the tent-ropes, while 
a little apart, sweating in turn under the burden of their almost intol- 
erable eloquence, two gentlemen were attempting to persuade å 
crowd of women to purchase some of the fearfullest counterpanes 
that ever deviated out of their natural course between Manchester 
and an Indian bazaar. There was.a rich promise of dust over 
everything. 

It may have been the sirocco, which never makes iar loving- 
heartedness, but the place did seem ro illustrate in a powerful 
degree the lack of poetry possible to small ancient cities of Italy. 
Unable to rely for vigour upon any modern industry, too poor in 
picturesqueness to subsist, like half the peninsula, on the revenue 
therefrom, Sulmona, with herapathetic andevil-smelling side-streets, 
her great dusty Piazza, her shabby Corso displaying pirk orzandi, 
vermuth and patent leather as the highest of metropolitan delights, 
seemed to be merely unkempt, flyblown and forlorn, condemned to 
harvest all the penalties of urbanity ‘but none of its prizes. It sug- 
gested the obverse of that lovely medal of carefully-preserved and 
exquisite antiquity that the foreigner finds in almost every ancient 
city in Italy. It seemed-a picture wrongly lit, with the emphasis 
not on the beauties of age but on its squalors, and on the surviving 
horrors and not the surviving glories of medizvalism. 

We found a valley almost preposterously green and florid 
‘under the snow peaks and the grey sterility of the encircling hills. 
Everywhere was luscious and verdant young wheat, beaz-fields 
flowering with moth-like-black and white blossoms, blacktho-n and 
beautiful nettles rioting in and under the hedges, and cherry trees 
standing at full, exquisite bloom, with the bees on them. The 
whole countryside, most truly as Ovid remembered, uberrima, 
seemed to be almost visibly moving forward in the full tide of 
spring. In the pouring sunlight, nightingales from Jhe bushes 
persistently called and.called. It was all utterly hot, still, fertile 
and oppresive, thrust into feverish blooming by the vile breath 
of the sirocco, and curiously hateful to English ‘eyes. Standing 
there with no upleaping of the spirit in the midst of all this iatoler- 
able beauty, we felt a pang of doubt assail us. If this was the 
Abruzzi, as indeed it was, this dusty town and hothouse country- 
side, the legends had cruelly deceived us. Anxiously we bent our 
steps towards the station and Scanno. 

At Scanno, full measure and overflowing, our faith came back. 
We had felt it returning at Anversa, even before we reached our 
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destination, when we found ourselves met by one of those end-of- 
the-world ’buses that have the habit of cropping up at remote and 
forsaken railheads and traversing the most savage desolations, 
and when we caught a glimpse of the kind of unknown into which 
it was preparing to bear us. There was something, too, suffi- 
ciently legendary about our travelling companions—a general im- 
Pression of black, desperate cloaks and voluminous draperies, and 
two particular and ineffaceable visions, one a toothless, unbeliev- 
ably wrinkled and pippinish old lady, who, dressed in a tight 
apple-green bodice, a spotless white headcloth and a full, plum- 
coloured skirt, was the exact replica of a presiding neighbour in a 
fifteenth-century “ Birth of Jesus’’; and the other an immensely 
fat blonde countryman, singing blithe snatches of song, taking 
prodigious swigs from a straw-covered flask and flourishing abloody 
and profusely-bandaged hand, quite evidently returning home 
after having conducted a vendetta to a successful conclusion. The 
route, traversing a rough and splendid country, lay immediately 
along the verge of a precipice; then leaving the town of Anversa 
behind, ran above the stream of the Sagittario into a gorge of grey 
and almost terrifying magnificence. Far below, in little pools and 
torrents, the mountain stream ran down its narrow bed, and high 
above, swung out on the narrow ledge of road half way up the 
mountainside, we clattered and swayed under the sheer grey face 
of the rock. As we turned marvelling from the exotic and romantic 
company of our ’busmates to look out marvelling upon the grey 
and wild exotic splendour of the landscape, our doubts and disap- 
pointments were joyously resolved. It was, without doubt, a 
country from which a bear or any other wonder might at any 
minute plausibly emerge. 

Scanno itself was the perfect climax, and yet so one in itself, 
so absolutely distinct and alone, that it hardly admitted of being 
associated with any prelude, of being anything but separate and 
complete. It is the last town in the valley, so looks only towards 
the mountains and no human contact on its far side, and on the 
near side is cut off from its neighbour, Villalago, by that round, 
legend-haunted lake to which it gives its name. An intervening 
spur of hill, jutting into the valley, shuts the neighbours from each 
other’s view. Up to the diameter of the lake, where they seem 
to have been stayed as if by magic, successive earthquakes have 
rumbled. Behind this line everything is grey, the lake shore and 
the whole earth round it carpeted with a bitter covering of grey 
stones of every size from pebbles to boulders, the mountains with 
arrested torrents of grey stones on their sides, Villalago, whose 
battered grey walls are scarcely distinguishable from the 
grey wilderness around it, and on one of the hill-tops Frattura of 
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ill-omened name, a ghost city, coming and going like a ghost, some- 
times visible as the apotheosis of desolation with its crumbling, 
roofless walls, and sometimes melted beyond detection into the grey 
background on which it stands. It is as if the mountain, having 
yielded its stones for man to build a habitation, had heaved sud- 
denly with impatience and shaken them back to their proper level. 
Broken only by an occasional patch of lividly green grass between 
the torrents of stones, this devastated landscape continues up to the 
diameter of the lake, then changes at a step from savage into 
serene. First comes the hill of S. Egidio between the cities, covered 
with flowers and green, and then, on a second low spur, Scanno, 
lying out over the valley, inviolate. 

Everything seems to have conspired to set Scanno apart, posi- 
tion, history, accidents of nature, but nothing has set her so con- 
vincingly and conclusively apart as the clothes her women wear. 
Theoretically, of course, ‘there is nothing in the fact that, as the 
guide-books say, ‘‘ the local costume still persists.” Actually it 
is an extraordinarily moving and exciting experience to see for the 
first time the strange dark figures that move up and down her 
streets. More than acres of antiquity of paint and marble these 
costumes conjure up the meaning of tradition and the past; almost 
they achieve the impossible for the beholder, making him believe 
that not imaginatively but in actual fact he is walking in another 
century. It is an-exhilarating and wonderfully rare sensation, and 
quite distinct from anything that comes from a knowledge of 
history and a reading of reconstructive books. 

What century, however, and what country the costume suggests, 
it is difficult to say. For there is something not only picturesque 
and ancient but also exotic and untraceable about it. It consists of 
an immensely wide and heavy green skirt of which the under- 
side of the hem is edged with scarlet, and a black bodice, close and 
tight, very like a Victorian blouse, with a row of silver buttons 
down the front, a rim of white round the neck, and sleeves of 
colossal dimensions smocked meticulously into the armholes. It is 
the headdress, however, that gives the costume its unItalian and 
faintly savage air, for the women, taking their hair in two ropes, 
strain it back and bind it tightly down its length with thick; blue cord, 
then pin the twists on to their heads and hide them under a little 
square black bonnet, made out of a-folded strip, and like nothing 
on earth except a very simple design in table-napkin architecture. 
Sometimes, in case of mourning, the headdress is completed with 
a black handkerchief tied over it and under the chin, which gives 
an indescribably mournful and deathlike look to .the wearers. 
Three women so dressed and swathed stood still on the road to 

- let our ’bus go by as we clattered into Scanno; standing there, 
gazing darkly and fixedly after us, they seemed like beings ae 
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another world. Contrary to all expectations, we found that thé 
village boasted an inn of extraordinary comfort and cleanliness, 
with a tiny maiden perfectly accoutred from her red hem to her 
strange bonnet, to minister to our wants. Having had proposed to 
us and having joyously acquiesced to a dinner out of all propor- 
tion urban and sophisticated in comparison with our surroundings, 
We went out to profit by what was left of the light. Scanno lay 
before us on its spur, a village built up steeply on a hill and 
crowned with its sharp black spire. The Corso, neatly paved in 
asphalt, wound up between the cavernous houses with their round- 
arched windows and doors, and at every doorway stood a woman 
or a group of women to bid good-day to the strangers and to 
follow them with glances of devouring curiosity out of eyeshot. 
Keen though their curiosity was, it was nothing like so sharp as 
ours, nor indeed anything like so richly rewarded. Interesting we 
may have been, with our tweed clothes and uncouth English shoes, 
buf there was nothing abo hetically to rival group after 
group of these dark my n, of outstanding beauty even 
for Italians, standin ; silent at their doors. There 
seemed nothing bug e. The men of Scanno, like 

the men of eve ` pastoral hamlet of Italy, 
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heads. They had come from far up the valley, where.their men had: 
been ploughing the last of the narrow strip of fertility by the river 
bed. The ploughs, carved from the forked branch of a tree and 
iron tipped, were planted squarely, point foremost, with their long 
curving shafts standing away behind. Under their terrific 
burdens the girls stepped surefooted down the rough path, their. 
heavy looped-up skirts swinging round them, their bodies upright 
and their breasts braced forward against the weight. It was a sight 
of unimaginable beauty, two figures in which were summed up the 
whole immemorial dignity and glory of man’s pastoral existence. 
Our hearts, suddenly smitten with the pang that comes to towns-. 
folk, were big with the knowledge that this was the purpose of man, 
and what he was created for, to plough and to pasture his flocks, to 
travail with and.enjoy the earth. Romé, in contrast with.this life, 
was young and vulgar and unreal. Very reverently and solemnly, 
with a sense of purging in our breasts, we came back in the dusk to 
Scanno. : 

The next morning was pur 
a sense of spring as that 
strange. This time we.set 
the lake. A soft rain drov 








d been hateful and 
Scanno towards 
ibed the hill of 
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withered at the root, and putting forth their white petals over the 
wilderness like symbols of resurrection. A man was ploughing 
the orchard up to the edge of the stones, and ahead of him, 
crouched on the grey earth, we could see four motionless black 
figures of children. When we came down the hill-side and walked 
along the shore to them we found that they were not motionless 
but were picking the stones off their field, reclaiming it inch by 
inch from the earthquake. All round the lake, we came to know in 
time, women and children and old men pursued this occupation, 
clearing the way stone by stone before their ploughs, facing their 
task with the dumb and awful courage that continues against 
hopeless odds because there is no alternative. Most of them had 
seen the earthquake of ten years ago, and most of them expected, 
at any season, to see another; but meanwhile they must continue 
with their defiance of nature. Their labours were a small and 
concentrated image of the labours of the human race on earth. 

All round the Lake we went in the course of the day, looking 
sometimes towards the hermitage of S. Egidio on its flowery hill, 
and sometimes towards the ruin of Villalago, and feeling always, 
whether we looked this way or that, shut in by a barrier of beauty 
from the outside world. The surging pilgrims of Rome were 
as distant as in another universe. When, coming back in the 
evening, we had regained the little church_of. S..Egidio and were 
turning back for a last look at the lake, the misty silence was 
disturbed by a rustle of branches, and out of the hill-top brushwood 
appeared a wild and blear-eyed face. It proved to belong to 
nothing less than a genuine hermit, who, in spite of his terrifying 
appearance, seemed only too anxious to dispel, with friendly con- 
versation, his loneliness and silence. He led us into the tiny 
church, which was his parlour, and then into the cranny under the 
rafters where he slept. Most curious it was to find this dark recess 
of holiness papered with coloured posters advertising soap and 
liqueurs. But the hermit evidently could not read, and so, in 
good faith, had hung up these objects of beauty to the glory of 
God. We purchased his blessing cheaply for a few alms, and went 
down to our warmer quarters. 

Looking back over our day and forward to those that were 
to come, we found that the Abruzzi had richly fulfilled our 
dreams. It had been savage, wild, remote, exquisitely beautiful, 
productive of one hermit and countless examples of a rare and 
curious costume. The morning paper, handed to us together with 
our evening coffee, perfected it in our last legendary particular; 
for there we read how, in the parco nazionale abbruzzese, not ten 
miles from where we sat, somebody, no > later than yesterday morn- 
ing, had caught three bears! 

ADA HARRISON. 


HOW FLOWERS ATTRACT INSECTS. 


EADERS of current literature mey perhaps remember cer- 
R tain brilliant articles in the Cornhill Magazine—now many 
years ago—from the facile pen oF Mr. Grant Allen on the 
development of flowers. In them the beautiful colours and grace- 
ful forms of our wild flowers were traced to the influence of the 
tastes of bees and other insects. Selecting those flowers which 
suited them best, they, like a band of basy gardeners, gradually 
produced new and diverse forms of blossoms. One of the chief 
supporters of the theory expressly compares their work with that of 
the florist in producing new varieties. ‘As our gardeners,” writes 
Sir John Lubbock, “ by selecting seed from the most beautiful 
varieties, have done so’much to adorn ou- gardens, so have insects 
by fertilising the largest and most brilliant flowers contributed 
unconsciously, but not less effectually, to the pay of our woods 
and fields.” 
And Darwin believed that had it not bean for insects there would 
have been nothing but green, inconspicuous flowers, such as those 
of the docken, nettle, elm, etc. This view of the origin of flowers 
has been firmly established as a scientific theory, forming an 
important part ‘of the scheme of evolution by natural selection. 
It has also, thanks to the popular writings of Mr. Grant Allen 
and Sir John Lubbock, taken a firm hold on the popular imaginá- 
tion, which dearly loves to be tickled with tales of the marvellous 
in science as in other matters. A cardinal point in the theory is 
the supposed fact that insects are attracted to flowers chiefly by 
their gay colours, and that different insects prefer different colours, 
bees having a taste for blue, moths for white, beetles for yellow, 
etc. Flowers, according to this view, were originally all green, 
or according to some authorities yellow. When some of these 
began to show signs of brighter colours insects selected them for 
their visits. And as those which they visited were fertilised with 
pollen from other plants they obtained an advantage, and gradu- 
‘ally became a distinct face by living down the others, being 
stronger and more vigorous by reason of the cross. As the flowers 
became more gaily coloured, insects begen to select minor differ- 
ences, such as stripes, spots, and other markings, supposed to be 
honey guides. The chief point to note here is that in order to 
do what is required of them insects must be attracted to flowers by 
their colours, and must also have tastes for special hues. 
Observation and experiment must decide whether this is so 
or not. Yet it scarcely seemed an open question, for it was 
supposed to have been proved that insects are attracted by colour, 
and that bees in particular prefer blue to all other colours. But 
what Professor Huxley called the tragedy of science, the slaying 
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of a beautiful hypothesis by an ugly fact, has at length been 
enacted. for the benefit of the insect selection theory of the origin 
of flowers. In a series of careful experiments and observations 
Professor Plateau, of the University of Ghent, has proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the colours of flowers play a very sub- 
ordinate part in attracting insects; that honey being what they 
want they will go where it is to be found, colours or no colours, 
flowers or no flowers; and that no amount of colour will attract 
them where there is no honey. 

Let this suffice for introduction. We will now give an outline 
of Professor Plateau’s work from his own papers, Comment les 
fleurs attirent les insectes. The first set of experiments recorded 
were made with single dahlias. In some of these the outer gaily 
coloured florets were covered with green leaves of the same shade 
as those of the plants. In others the whole of the flower was thus 
covered. Yet these flowers whose gay colours were thus hidden 
were freely visited by insects. From these facts Professor Plateau 
drew the following conclusions, being careful to apply them only 
to similar flowers: That neither the form nor the bright colours 
of the flowers seems to have any attractive action. That insects 
are guided to them by some other sense than sight, probably smell. 
Thus the gaily coloured outer rays do not play the part of signal 
to attract the insect, and are not, as one writer expresses it, adver- 
tisements of honey to be had within. These results, so much in 
disagreement with generally received views, seemed to demand 
further investigations, which were undertaken and carried 
out by Professor Plateau in his own garden, in the Botanical 
Gardens of Ghent, and in the open country. 

The next set of experiments consisted in removing the gaily- 
coloured parts, or corollas, of different flowers, to see if insects 
would still visit the remaining green and inconspicuous part. 
Other observers had previously tried the experiment, and their 
results differed. On the one hand, some of the experiments seemed 
to confirm the opinion that the brightly-coloured corolla is the 
chief attraction for insects, while others appeared to prove that 
insects were indifferent to the same. Darwin’s experience with 
lobelia is well known. He removed the blue corollas from certain 
flowers, and found that bees no longer visited them. Professor 
Plateau began his experiments with the same flower. Two pots 
of lobelia, each with some thirty or forty flowers, were placed 
about twenty inches apart in a sunny place. They were raised 
a little from the ground, behind them were single dahlias in flower, 
and beneath them a thick mass of petunia and tagetes, also in 
blossom. The blue corollas in one of the pots were all carefully 
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As the result of several periods of observation, each lasting an 
hour or an hour-and-a-half, the lobelia with complete flowers re- 
ceived thirty-three insect visits, and -hose- without zheir blue 
corollas twenty-five visits. 

Next, a number- of the yellow coro.las of evening primrose 
were removed, and to these petalless blossoms the bees came and 
gathered honey. One bee was seen to v:sit fourteen of these muti 
lated flowers successively. On another.occasion one bee was seen 
to visit ten, another three, and-a third fifteen such flowers. . Ex- 
periments with the éonvolvulus major of our gardens had a similar. 
result. Four humble‘ bees were seen in the course of -an hour 
to visit flowers deprived of their corollas, one visiting five, a second 
two, a third five, and a fourth three. Other flowers,.as larkspur, 
cornflower, and foxglove, were treated in a similar way and witli 
similar results, insects still visiting the mutilated flowers. With 
snapdragon, however, the case was different, the mutilated flowers _ 
were not visited: Professor Plateau itinks this may be due to 
the fact that the opening of the remaining green calyx in this 

` flower is.directed upwards, while ‘bees generaly attack such flowers 
by a flight from below. . 

The experiment of covering a flower ‘vith green leaves was then 
repeated, the plant used this time being a species. of Heracleum ` 
with a scent resembling that of Meadawsweet. The flower was’ 
completely covered with green rhubarb lzaves; neverthe“ess, many 
insects were attracted and settled on them. Some of these found 
their way to the flower, beneath. ` 

In the next place, | Professor Plateau points out how indifferent - 
insects are to different coloured’ varie-ies of the same species, 
and how freely they will pass from coour to colour. Thus, in 
a bed of cornflowers of various shades of ‘blue, purple, white, and 
rose, he has seen them pass from colour to colour in vazied order.- 
Also among single dahlias they passed irom colour to colour (red, 
scarlet, purple, rose, yellow, orange, and white) without showing 
the least signs of choice. A similar ccurse was pursued among 
scabious flowers of various hues.. In a bed of the red flax grown 
as an annual in our gardens were some òf the bright blue flowers 
of the common flax. ʻA few insects-wer>- ‘observed to go from the 
red flowers to the blue with apparent indifference to the colour. 
A ‘number of similar observations from other authors, including 
Darwin, is. then given. It is, in fact, a.matter of common experi- 
ence that insects pass freely’ from colour, to colour of the same ` 
species with apparent indifference. ; ` 

The experiments next carried out by ‘Professor Plateau are of 
great interest. There-are certain very geily-coloured flowers which 
are scarcely ever visited by insects. But if these are attracted— 

. aS Professor Plateau’ contends they are—by the perception in 
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some way that there is honey, then, if honey is placed in such 
flowers, insects should visit them. To solve this problem, Pro- 
fessor Plateau chose first the brilliant scarlet geranium, almost 
entirely neglected by insects, and placed a little honey inside 
some of the flowers. These geraniums were planted as a border 
to a bed of dwarf nasturtiums, a flower much visited by bees. In 
the course of an hour these honeyed geraniums were visited by 
eight humble bees which entirely neglected the nasturtiums, When 
in the course of its work a bee came to a geranium flower not fur- 
nished with honey it flew over it without alighting. The experi- 
ments were repeated with similar results, the geraniums which had 
not received honey being quite neglected. Phlox, Japanese 
anemone, and the larger bindweed were treated in the same way 
and with similar results. 

A converse experiment then suggested itself. If in any way 
the honey-secreting part of a flower be removed will the insects 
cease to visit it? The flower which lent itself most readily to the 
difficult operation of removing the honey was the single dahlia. 
The honey being contained in the flowers of the disc only, these 
were carefully removed and replaced by a bit of yellow leaf; the 
conspicuous ray florets were left. As a result no insects settled 
on the mutilated flowers. Then a little honey was placed on the 
artificial discs. Insects were quickly. attracted, and visited the 
mutilated dahlias as freely, or even more so, than they were visit- 
ing the entire ones. The artificial discs were then removed and a 
little honey placed in the empty space. Again insects were quickly 
attracted. Professor Plateau ‘points out again that many anemo- 
philous flowers, that is, flowers depending for fertilisation on the 
wind, are yet visited by insects, though they have no gay colours 
to attract them, if they are provided with honey. A list of such 
flowers includes chenopodiums, nut, dockens, rushes, and grasses. 
But if plants are visited by insects chiefly for honey, and if they 
are attracted by the odour of the same, they ought to come to any 
such inconspicuous anemophilous flowers as soon as honey is placed 
on them. To test this was the object of Professor Plateau’s next 
series of experiments. Honey was placed on the flowers of many 
such plants, as chenopodiums, hemp, hops, nettles, dockens, reeds, 
and grasses. In all seventeen species were thus experimented with, 
and in each case insects were attracted. Rhubarb, which is con- 
sidered to be intermediate between entomophilous and anemo- 
philous, was experimented on in the same way. The result showed 
that the honeyed flowers were more visited than the others. It is 
thus shown that what is wanting to make anemophilous plants 
acceptable to insects is not brillant floral envelopes, but the smell 
of honey. : 

Next, in support of his contention that it is not the brilliant 
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` colour of the flower which attracts, Professor Plateau cites a num- 
` ber of green, greenish, brown, and brcwnish flowers visited by 
insects. Indeed, green and greenish flowers invisible, or incon- 
spicuous, in the midst of green foliage, are numerous and dis- 
covered by insects without the least difficulty. A long list of such 
plants, including hellebores, ladies’ mantles, ivy, currants, spurge, 
asparagus, ‘lime, sycamore, rasp, wocd sage, etc., is given: 
All these, ninety-one species in all, of green, greenish, brown, 
or brownish hues, are, on the authority. of Professor Plateau and 
others, freely visited by insects. With regard to brown flowers, . 
the theory of O. Kuntze, that insects avoid such colours as those - 
of the dusky cranes-bill and the deadly nightshade because their 
colour resembles that of certain beetles, :s'quoted. An unfortunate 
idea, since both these flowers are freely visited. Professor Plateau 
concludes, therefore, that “ Insects seem to care little either for 
the presence or absence of floral parts of brilliant colours; that. 
which they want is pollen or nectar, anc they are guided towards 
this pollen or this nectar in a very subordinate way by sight, 
but on the contrary, in a sure way by anope sense which can 
only be smell.” ; 

Other experiments were made with artificial flowers. “Carl 
Nageli is cited as probably the first to employ artificial flowers 
in this connection. He suspended artifscial paper flowers scented 
with certain essences on green branches of plants. Insects came 
to them, and entered the corollas searchir.g for nectar.. Not finding 
it they departed, and presently insect visits ceased altogether. 
Professor Plateau’s experiments led to a different result. Artificial 
flowers were made to imitate a crimson ribes, lilac, forget-me- 
not, pear, saxafrage, and foxglove. These flowers were placed 
among the natural ones and in some cases furnished with honey. 
As a general result it was found that insects paid no attention to 
the artificial flowers, whether empty oz containing honey. Ex- 
periments were also tried in scenting natural flowers with various 
essences. -The results were not of great importance. Professor 
Plateau concludes that the essences tried attract insects relatively 
little. Some of them, as the essence of, mint, produced an effect 
rather repulsive. Essence of thyme amd sage alone attract, and 
that feebly. 

Professor Plateau himself says nothing as to the bearing“of is 
work on the popular view of the evolution of flowers by the selec- 
tive action of insects. But it-is obvious that if these facts are 
accepted, this view has received its death-blow. For an insect 
perfectly indifferent to form and colour cannot possibly be sup- 
posed to have selected slight differences in these, as it is obviously 
required to do. 


G. W. BULMAN. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


‘© THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE.” 


HE successive shocks that are administered to those who try 
to regard Europe as a serious political problem do incidental 
i good. They make it impossible for even the most phlegmatic 
to settle down in a groove, and they, therefore, afford the necessary 
opportunity for the reformers. The Greco-Bulgarian frontier 
incident, with its reminder of the Corfu incident of 1923, the Hun- 
garian forgeries, the German and French Parliamentary crises, the 
continued bankruptcy of parliamentary practice in Italy, thecontinued 
estrangement between Russia and Great Britain, are some of the 
more spectacular of the purely European irregularities. Others, 
such as the Mosul difficulty, embroil Europe with Asia. There is, 
however, something to be said for the regional method of evolving 
order out of chaos, such as has been advocated since the war by 
such differing minds as those of M. Clemenceau and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and attempted in practice, first by the Little Entente, 
secondly by the Locarno signatories. M. Clemenceau and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw applied the regional theory to the League of 
Nations, arguing that it would be more expedient to build Leagues 
of Nations by continents in the first instance, and to leave it to 
our distant successors to build the common roof. The persisting 
disorders in Europe still give to such general questions a practical 
importance. 

How is it possible to quieten European nerves to the extent of 
allowing us to rest tolerably secure that there will be no violent 
eruption? Some people now talk of a politically United States of 
Europe, in other words, of an effective League of Nations, and 
point to Germany’s impending entry into the League as the 
first real opportunity in that sense: for when Germany is in the 
League, the Four Big Powers of Western Europe will all be in it, 
and it seems reasonable to expect that something effective may 
then be attempted, even before Russia joins in. A handy method 
of assessing the possibilities of the League in Europe, and the 
progress already made towards the substitution of pacific for 
warlike methods of settling European disputes, is to compare the 
League’s record in three test cases which have been presented to 
it. The first was the Vilna incident of 1920; the second, the Corfu 
incident of 1923; the third, the Greco-Bulgarian incident of 1925. 

In 1920 a Polish and a Lithuanian representative publicly and 
symbolically shook hands at Geneva as earnest of their respective 
Governments’ desire to arrive at an amicable understanding about 
the frontier. On the following day the Curzon provisional line 
was violated by Polish troops, and within a few days the Suvalki 
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Agreement was violated by General Zeligowski’s occupation of 
Vilna. The Polish Government pub-icly repudiated General 
Zeligowski, just as Queen Elizabeth used publicly to 
disown Drake and Hawkins. M. Bourgeois, on behalf 
of the League Council, roundly condemned the occupation 
of Vilna by Polish troops, whether regular or irregular,, 
and the obvious comment on the Polish Government’s plea 
was that if General Zeligowski’s action was disapproved of in 
Warsaw, it should be seen to that Vilna was at once evacuated. 
Not at all :.the Polish Government in the end (to cut a long story 
short) swallowed General Zeligowski’s ill-gotten gains, the League: 
of Nations ate its own words, substituted its blessing for its con- 
demnation of the Polish Government, and, finally, the Ambassa- 
dors’ Conference formally assigned V fina to Poland. Why? 
Because France, for her-own purposes, was at that time supporting 
Poland in an attempt to create an effective military barrier between 
Germany and Russia. So far as the League was concerned the) 
position was that a dispute had arisen: between two small States, 
one of which was a member of the League; that the League 
member had violated its elementary: undertakings to the League by 
annexing territory by military means; that the League was forced 
to acquiesce because a Big’ Power, also member of the League, 
unscrupulously threw its influence on thé side of the offending 
small Power. That represented a 190 per cent. failure on the 
part of the League. 
~ The next test case came in 1923, sken ae murder of five Italians 
at Janina, on the Greco-Albanian frontier, led Signor Mussolini to 
issue an ultimatum to the Greek Government of a grotesquely 
unreasonable kind, demanding an indemnity of 50,000,000 lire, 
and the saluting of the Italian flag by the Greek fleet, itself flying 
the Italian flag. Signor Mussolini regarded himself as the dictator 
of a Big Power, and Greece was a small Power. ‘He assumed for 
his purpose that the Greek Government was responsible for the 
Janina murders; he ignored the Leagu2, although Italy was a 
member ; he proceeded to the shelling and occupation of Corfu, a 
Greek island; in short, he did everything he ought not to have 
done. The League of Nations failed to redress the balance. - As 
a result of political undercurrents between Rome and Paris, in 
which M. Poincaré was made to fear that if he helped to place 
Signor Mussolini in the dock on accounz of Corfu, his own turn 
inight come next on account of the Ruhr, the League again had 
to stultify itself. There was, however, an important difference 
between 1923 and 1920. Signor Salandra, the Italian representative 
at Geneva, who at first had swaggered the pretension that the 
League had no competence to interfere with Big Powers, had to 
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change his tune and his argument and to plead instead that a 
question of national honour was not a fit subject for League 
jurisdiction. He had, moreover, to submit to public condemnation 
at Geneva, and Italian prestige suffered badly. In 1923, therefore, 
while the League was not strong enough to prevent Italy from 
perpetrating an atrocity, it was effective in morally condemning 
‘Italy : a big advance on 1920. 

The third incident took place at Demi-Kapu last October, when 
as a result of the shooting of a Greek sentry and later of a Greek 
captain carrying the white flag, Bulgarian territory was invaded 
by the Greek army, and a Balkan war actually started in all its 
forms. The League triumphantly stopped it, and made the Greek 
Government pay an indemnity. The upshot of the matter is that 
in 1920 the League failed up to 100 per cent. in its pacific mission ; 
in 1923 failed up to 75 per cent.; in 1925 achieved a 100 per cent. 
triumph. 

The League, having stopped one war, will be in a stronger 
position to stop another. The achievement of 1925 was made 
by an incomplete League. When Germany joins in, we shall have 
a fuller League, and optimism, therefore, seems to be reasonable. 
The full story of the three incidents referred to above can be 
found in the files of this section of THE CoNTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE BOXER INDEMNITY AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


A British delegation under Lord Willingdon left England in 
the middle of January to canvass Chinese opinion about the future 
use of the British share of the Boxer Indemnity. That share 
amounts to £400,000 annually, and by the China Indemnity 
(Application) Act of 1925 the British Government decided to use 
it in the future for China’s benefit—a concession which, it must 
be admitted, came somewhat lamely in view of the fact that nearly 
every other beneficiary of the Boxer Indemnity had already made 
the corresponding sacrifice. So far as Eastern questions are con- 
cerned, the British Government has a habit of lagging behind the 
times. 

It was presumed, however, that the Government chose Lord 
Willingdon to head the investigating delegation in the hope that 
his advanced and almost revolutionary record of handling Eastern 
problems would ensure a sincere attempt to find a means of using 
the money wholly for China’s benefit, and without arousing the 
suspicion that British propagandist or commercial interests were 
to be a contributory motive. Lord Willingdon’s success as 
Governor, first of Bombay, then of Madras, was due to his con- 
sistent policy of treating with the Indian natives on a basis of 
full equality. Throughout his eleven years in India he was far 
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ahead of official policy; he broke every rule of the diar 
ciple, and returned to London two years ago leaving be 
so triumphant a record that even Mr. Montagu, who 
increasingly disturbed at the spectacle of Lord Willi 
action, wrote a letter to The Times synchronising v 
‘Willingdon’s landing in England, payiag unmeasured 
the results of that action. No British representative coul 
acceptable to Chinese opinion than Lorc Willingdon ar 
moment, when he is about to begin his new mission, it i 
ing to recall that he had lately made a public confessi 
faith about the racial problem of the relations of the We: 
East. Speaking at the Church Congress held at Easthi 
year on the subject of ‘‘ Race Problems,” he first of all 
the growing-up process of the coloured peoples of. the E 
the effect of the war-time promises of the Allies on tl 
finally, gave his views on the solution of the problent: 
presents itself. To his mind there is only one solution. 

“ I am convinced that the white races must realise the 
of treating all coloured men in a spirit of absolute equa’ 
By our policy in the past, we have, quite rightly, deve 
efficiency of all coloured races, and must-realise that it į 
colour of a man which makes a man, but it is the charac 
a man which counts, and if’ we wish to continue our a: 
with, and exercise our influence in those countries v 
white races have developed largely for tke ultimate bene 
coloured man, it must be in a spirit of absolute equality. 
by arrogating to ourselves any, race superiority; Provic 
put us all into this world during the shor: space of our li 
whatever our colour, to work out His great’ purpose whi 
here, which, if we have any ideals, any religious faith, 
do all we can to secure peace and goodwill among all th 
of the world. That same Providence has., long years ag 
the white man in the position of a trustee, whose w: 
coloured men, are now growing up. The white man 
longer dominate them, even for their own good.” 

On the eve of Lord Willingdon’s departure from Lo 
Foreign Office issued the following official statement : 
the Chinese Indemnity (Application) Act. 1925, a statut 
mittee was set up to advise the Secretary of State for 
Affairs as to the best use of the indemn.ty fund for th 
interests of this country and China: The committee was t 
of eleven persons, of whom at least one was to be a wor 
two to be Chinese. The British members of the commi 
been nominated, and the Chinese members, who will be 
connected with educational and cultural work, are in 
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seing appointed. In view of the lamented death -of Sir John 
Jordan, it has been decided to fill-the vacancy bya third Chinese 
member. ue . 

“ The British members of’ the committee are as follows: 
Chairman, Earl. Buxton, P.G., G.C.M.G. (former Postmaster- 
General, 1905-1910; President of the Board of Trade, 1910-1914; 
Governor-General of South Africa, 1914-1920); Viscount Willing- 
don, G.C.S.I., G.B.E. (Governor of- Bombay, 1913-1919, 
Governor of Madras, 1919-1924); Sir Charles Addis, K.C.M.G. 
(Director of the Bank of England and Chairman of the London 
Committee of the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank); Sir William 
Clark, K.C.S.I., C.M.G. (Comptroller-General of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade); Sir Christopher Needham (Director, 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 1914-1916, Governor of Man- 
chester University since 1910, nominated to serve on the 
Committee of the Board of Trade); Professor W. E. Soothill, 
M.A. (Professor of Chinese, Oxford University); Mr. S. P. 
Waterlow, C.B.E. (of the Foreign- Office); Dame Adelaide 
Anderson, D.B.E., M.A. (Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, 
Home Office, 1897-1921, assisted on the commission appointed by 
the Shanghai Municipal: Council to investigate child labour in 
Shanghai). 

‘“‘ The British members of the committee have held informal 
meetings to discuss the best means of carrying out their task, with 
special reference to the changing conditions .in China. As 2 
result of these deliberations it has been decided (1) to increase the 
Chinese membership of the committee to three, and (2) that a 
delegation should be appointed consisting of. six members of the 
committee—three British and three Chinese—under the chair. 
manship of Lord Willingdon. This.delegation will meet in Chinz 
to consider the whole question on the spot, and to take evidence 
there in reference to the various matters involved. The delegatior 
will report their conclusions to the committee as a whole. The 
other British members of the delegation will be Professor Soothil 
and Dame Adelaide Anderson. The British members are leaving 
immediately for China, and it is hoped that the full delegation wil 
be able to begin its work early in March.” 

The United States has already sacrificed its quota of the Boxe: 
Indemnity, which amounts to £260,000 annually. In 1908 < 
Congress Resolution decided to give up nearly half the money 
to educational purposes in China, and the well-known Ching Hu: 
College was set up by the Chinese Government as a result. By : 
similar Resolution in 1924 it was decided to sacrifice the remainde 
of the money for educational and cultural purposes in China, thi 
United States President reserving his discretion to approve thi 
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objects proposed. By later agreement between Washington a: 
Peking the President’s power. was transferred to a Boa 
of Trustees, sitting in Peking, and consisting of ten Chinese a 
five Americans. 

Japan in 1923 remitted her share of 4270,000 annually’ to | 
various educational, literary, and sanitary ‘purposes, and to rel 
work, and any other work in China which has in view the develc 
ment of culture there, .(2) similar works for the benefit 
Chinese residents in Japan, (3) research work concerning Chi 
and carried out in Japan. The machinery for administering t 
fund is a statutory ‘committee advising. the Foreign Secretar 
The committee consists of Japanese only, sitting in Tokyo, 
consultation with a similar Chinese committee sitting in Pekin 

France, also in 1923, decided ‘to devote her quota of £560,0 
to two purposes: (1) the liquidation of the debts of the Banq 
Industrielle de Chine, (2) the balance to be used for educatior 
or welfare purposes. As no balance from No. (1) is anticipate 
no machinery has been Set up for No. (2). 

Russia gave up her quota of £1,000,000—the largest quota— 
1924, by devoting it to exclusively educational purposes amor 
the Chinese people.: The machinery set up is a commission 
three, two Chinese and one Russian, with the standing orde 
however, that unanimity is necessary for action—a condition whi: 
leaves the propagandist whip in Russian hands. 

Of the other quotas, the German’ (£700,000) was cancelled 1 
Article 128 of the Treaty of Versailles (June 28th, 1919) which w. 
confirmed by the Chino-German Agreement of May 2oth, 192 
the Austro-Hungarian (£30,000) was cancelled by Article 113 
the Treaty’ of S. Germain (September 10th, 1919); while tl 
Italian (£200,000), Belgian (£70,000), and Dutch, etc. (£ 10,00 
are not yet remitted. 

It is perhaps a melancholy, reflection that the British Gover. 
ment, even when its generous gesture loses much of its fori 
because it comes last, should still have hesitated to do the ful 
generous thing. By ‘the wording . of thé China Indemni 
(Application) Act British interests are not wholly excluded. T} 
relevant passage runs thus: ‘‘ Any sums received at. any tin 
after the first day of December, 1922, On account of the Chir 
Indemnity shall, instead of being paid into the Exchequer ar 
` issued and applied, in like manner as the new, sinking fun 
be paid to a fund to be called ‘ the China Indemnity Fund,’ anı 
subject to the provisions of this section, be applied to such educ: 
tional or other purposes, being purposes which are in the opinic 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs beneficial to tt 

mutual interests of His Majesty and of the Republic of China : 
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the said Secretary of State, after consultation with the Advisory 
Committee to be established under this Act, may from time to 
time determine.” Í 

The full history of-the Boxer Indemnity and of the steps taken 
by the beneficiaries is best summed up in tabular form. (For 
tables see pages 244 and 245.) 


THE ITALIAN DEBT. 


After several delays, Count Volpi and his colleagues of the 
Italian Debt Funding Commission reached London on the even- 
ing of January 13th. Whether that was a lucky day on which to 
arrive, the event had not yet shown when this article went to press. 
The original date fixed for them to come had been December 15th, 
but the exigencies of Christmas shopping had made postponement 
desirable. The next date fixed was January 4th, which, in its 
turn, was placed out of the question by the death of the Italian 
Queen Mother on that very day. Count Volpi met Mr. Churchill 
on January 14th, and their respective experts proceeded to dig 
themselves in. There for the moment the story must be left. The 
Italian delegation consisted of Count Volpi (the Finance Minister), 
Signor Grandi (Under-Secretary of the—Horeign Office), the 
Marquis della Torretta (Italian Amibassador in London), Count 
Bonin-Longare (former Ambassador in France), Signor Pirelli, 
and Signor Alberti (Ministers Plenipotentiary), and Signor Buti 
(expert). The British Government was represented by Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Ronald McNeill (Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury), Sir O. E. Niemeyer (Controller of Finance), Mr. Leith- 
Ross (Deputy Controller of Finance), and Mr. Waley (Assistant 
Secretary). 

Whatever may be the annuity agreed on between the Funding 
Commissions, it seems worth while putting on record the main 
figures involved in the debt. In 1915 and following years the 
British Government agreed to lend Italy certain sums of money. 
As part security the Italian Government agreed to deposit in 
London a specified amount of gold. By the nature of the thing, 
the gold deposit was not to be returned till the debt had been 
fully repaid, such being the nature of a gold deposit : but to make 
the obvious more obvious, written contractual agreements -to that 
effect were entered into by the two Governments. The successive 
stages of the affair are not important. The original loan promised 
by the British Government was £ 182,000,000; the original amount 
of gold deposited by Italy was £ 10,000,000; the loan was increased 
at various dates between 1915 and 1920 to £4400,000,000, and the 
gold deposit to £22,200,000. The only important facts, so far as 
the debt funding negotiations were concerned, were (1) that Great 
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THE BOXER INDEMNITY IN 


Particulars of indemnity under Protocol’ signed at Peking, rg0r: £67,500,000, to be 
date of repayment of last instalment extended to 1945- : : i 


STAGES AND PURPOSES 







B 3- 4. 
Country Operative Instrument of Date. of 
remitting. remission. Instrument. 
























UNITED STATES...| (a) £110,000 (a) May 25, 1908 


(as to 3/7ths}. 


(b) May 5, 1924 
(as to 4/7ths). 


(a) Resolution of Congress ... 


(b) £150,000 (6) Resolution of Congress. ... 










Statute: China Cultural Works* 
Special Fund Act. 





March 31, 1923 





* As defined in col. 5 (purposes). | « 
\ 










Feb. 8, 1923. 















Statute approving the Chino- 
French agreement, made in 
Peking in July, 1922, concern- 
ing the China Indemnity quota. 
1,000,000 Chino-Soviet Agreement. ove May 31, 1924. 






` 


GREAT BRITAIN... 





£400,000 (a) Decision of Cabinet. ee | (a) Deca 1922. . 






(b) China Indemnity (Applica- 


(b) June 30, 1925. 
cation) Act, 1925. 
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Other quotas: German (£700,000), cancelled by Article 128 of Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 
~ (£30,000), cancelled by Article 113 of Treaty of St. Germain (September 10, 1919). 
remitted. . 
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RELATION TO CHINESE EDUCATION. 


paid by thirty-nine annual instalments of £3,500,000 ; by moratorium agreed to in 1917, 


OF REMISSION. 
















5: 6. 
Purposes stated in the Machinery (if any) set up. 


instrument or otherwise. 





(a) Education* (a) Ching Hua College, set up by Chinese Government. 








(b) Educational and Cultural | (6) U.S. President at discretion to approve objects 


Activities.* proposed [this power, by agreement, transferred by 
Chinese President’s mandate (Sept., 1924) to a Board 
* As decided by China. of Trustees (sitting at Peking) consisting of ten 


Chinese and five Americans]. 





(1) Educational, literary, sani- 
tary, as well as relief works 
and any other work in China 
which has in view the devel- 
opment of culture in China. 

(2) Similar works, as above, for 

the Chinese residents in Japan. 

(3) Research works concerning 
China, done in Japan. 


Statutory Committee to advise the Foreign Secretary 
[consisting of Japanese only (sitting at Tokyo) in 
consultation with a similar Chinese Committee 

(sitting at Peking).] 






(a) To liquidate debts of 
Banque Industrielle de Chine. 

(b) Balance for œuvres., i.e., 
educational or welfare pur- 
poses. 


(a) No balance likely. 





(b) No special machinery set up. 


“The promotion of Education 


Commission of three (two Chinese and one Russian) to 
“w among the Chinese people.” 


decide. Unanimity necessary for action. 


(a) “Purposes mutually bene- 
ficial to England and China.” 
(b) “Educational or other.” 





Statutory Committee to advise the Foreign Secretary, 
consisting of eleven members, and to contain at least 
one woman and two Chinese. 





1919), confirmed by Chino-German Agreement of May 20, 1921. Austro-Hungarian 
Also: Italian (£200,000), Belgian (£70,000), and Dutch, etc. ({10.000), not as yet 
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Britain lent £400,000,000 and Italy deposited 422,200,000; (2) 
that by written agréements the £22,200,000 deposit was to be 
returned to Italy when the full debt cf £400,000,000 had been 
repaid. 

An interesting illustration of the muddle that may arise over a 
perfectly simple debt, if payment be delayed, is given by the fact 
that the Italian Press and the British Fress fell to many kinds of 
complicated arguments and arithmetical calculations about..the 
total figure of the. debt; whether thé interest on it should be 
calculated as simple or compound interest; whether interest should 
be allowed on' the gold deposit ; whether allowance should be made 
for British commercial profits from the trade value in goods of the’ 
‘credits, etc. All such arguments were beside the point. On 
January 16th, the third day of the debt-conference, rumours even 
circulated, and were solemnly recorded in sections of the British 
Press, that a hitch had arisen over tke issue of simple versus 
compound interest. Such rumours were encouraged’ by minor’ 
delegates who had a taste for leg-pulling as a form of relaxation, 
and who, on the Italian side, no doubt ccnsidered that a suggestion 
of deadlocks might stampede British cpinion into welcoming a’ 
quarter of a loaf as better than no bread. - wi 

The arithmetic was -perfectly simple. ‘In the first place Italy 
borrowed £400,000,000,° not in one sum, but ‘at. various dates 
between 1915 and 1920. The method was that Italy ` presented 
Treasury Bills for the amount periodically borrowed. On falling 
due, of course, the bills theoretically Tepresented. cash to the 
amount of their face value.’ As they were not paid, the method of 
the British Treasury was to accept another batch of Italian 
Treasury Bills.for another period. The cash value of the expiring 
` Bills represented on each successive occesion an increased number 
of the new discounted Bills, and thereby the capital amount of the 
debt automatically increased by the necessity’ of replacing them 
periodically by an increased number of bills covering accrued 
interest. The issue of compound versus simple interest, therefore, 
does not arise.. The very essence of Treasury Bills is that of 
compound interest. . That is the system employed in all inter- 
Allied debts. On January 1st, 1926, therefore, the British Treasury 
held Italian Treasury Bills to the face value of 610,000,000, 
which, of course, included accrued interest.. Some of the bills had 
a further six, some nine, months to-run, and the total. actual 
value of the lot on January rst was’ 4592,000,000. That figure, 
therefore, was the figure of the capital debt at the time of the 
conference. Thére could be no argument about it, for it was a. 
matter of simple arithmetic. What the Italian experts wanted to 
discuss was the separate question of the amount, if any, which: 
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should be deducted from that total for special reasons advanced 
by the Italian delegation. One of them, for instance, was the 
question of interest on the gold deposit. 

The second main factor in the situation was the annual cost to 
Great Britain of the Italian delay in paying the debt. That annual 
cost is £20,000,000—that is, 5 per cent. on £400,000,000 of war 
loan. The money paid to Italy was raised by the British Govern- 
ment in the form of war loan, and each year the Government 
has to raise from the taxpayer £ 20,000,000 to pay the interest on it. 

From the two main facts presented above it will be obvious what 
the real question before Count Volpi was. It was clear that 
to talk of capital indebtedness was a waste of time, and that the 
question of the gold deposit and its interest did not arise, in view 
of the axiom that Great Britain was not asking a full repayment 
of the debt. It is true that the Treasury clerks have annually 
reckoned the interest on the corresponding French gold deposit, 
and have annually deducted the amount of that interest from 
France’s total indebtedness, but such work is an unnecessary waste 
of Treasury time, and is only performed because the French, with 
their eye for detail, necessary or unnecessary, asked for it. Seeing 
that the full amount of the gold deposit, plus interest on it, is far 
less in both the French and the Italian case than the amount of 
debt Great Britain proposes to remit, why talk about it? The 
practical thing, as the British experts have always tried to persuade 
foreign funding commissions, is to talk about annuities, not 
capital. The same process of argument was gone through last 
year with the French experts, but M. Caillaux, when he came to 
London in August, being a financier, saw the point, and consented 
to discuss annuities only. 

Now, in the Italian case, the position is that if Italy at this 
moment were to repay her debt to Great Britain she would (1) 
repay the interest that the British Government has had to raise 
annually, plus the accrued interest on it (for time is money), say, 
200,000,000; (2) undertake to pay henceforth (a) the annual 
charge of £20,000,000, (b) a sinking fund of, say, 14 per cent., to 
amortise the debt. The item (b) would represent a further initial 
annuity of £6,000,000, but would decrease every year in propor- 
tion as the capital debt was amortised, and by the same token the 
annuity (a) above would gradually decrease. 

It will be readily seen that, if the British Government accepted 
a basic annuity of £10,000,000 over. sixty-two years as a full 
settlement of the debt, on the analogy of the 412,500,000 annuity 
proposed to France last August, the British Government would be 
(1) making a free gift to Italy of the accrued £200,000,00c 
of interest actually paid by Great Britain on Italy’s behalf, (2) 
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reducing Italy’s remaining debt by more than one-half. That was 
the sort of. proposition that Count Volpi was asked to consider. 
The upshot is not decided at the moment of writing. 

Neither the American settlement with Italy nor the British offer 
to France had any conceivable bearing cn the Anglo-Italian settle- _ 
ment. Such, however, are the unreasoning difficulties of this 
transitory life that Count Volpi, on the one hand, wanted to usé 
America as a model (thereby ignoriag- such factors as that 
American Liberty Loan was raised at 44 per cent., as against 
British War Loan.at 5 per cent., and that.Great Britain has been 
suffering the annual charge on the Italian debt since 1915, long 
before America even dreamed of entering the war), and, on the 
other hand, French newspapers were declaring that if better terms 
were given to Italy than had been offered.to France, France would 
reject the Churchill offer of August, 1¢25. That offer, incident- 
ally, was formally accepted before M. Caillaux went to America. 
in September, but nothing has been done about it since. - 


FORGERY AS A POLITICAL WEAPON. 


Central-Europe has in its time provided several interesting stories 
of the forgery of bank notes, of diplomatic documents, of judicial 
evidence in criminal and political trials. The latest story is as bad 
an example of crookedness in high places as we have heard. The 
full facts will probably not be established for some time, if ever; 
but we have some interesting evidence in the meantime. 

On December 15th three’ Magyars were arrested in Amsterdam 
on a charge of attempting to circulate French bank notes in denom- 
inations of 1,000 to the total amount of 10,000,000. The first reports 
from Holland disclosed that the arrested-men were members of the 
notorious organisation of ‘‘ Awakening Magyars,’’ were in close 
touch with the high political circles in Budapest, and were working 
in the interests of the Magyar irredentist headquarters. The Dutch 
police were even said to have evidence that the forgers had the 
support of Magyar Governmental quarters, having been found to 
be in possession of diplomatic passports, wherewith the more con- 
veniently to collect funds for the cause of the Archduke Albrecht 
and other needy causes in Hungary. The leading spirit in the 
affair was at first stated to be Professor Meszaros; who has a past 
history in connection with certain forgeries of Czechoslovak bank 
notes. 

In the present case Budapest has adopted a proud and indifferent 
attitude. The Az Est, a journal closely in touch with the Hun- 
garian Government, innocently revealed that the Hungarian police 
allowed six days to pass before deciding to search the houses of the 
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arrested men ; and official Hungarian comment attributed the whole 
affair to a gang of international forgers unconnected with Magyar 
propaganda. Unfortunately for that thesis, Colonel Jankovics, one 
of the arrested men, confessed that the forgeries were committed 
in the interests of Magyar irredentist propaganda and by the order 
of a highly placed Hungarian personage. French detectives, mean- 
while, who seemed to be much more successful in their investiga- 
tions than the Hungarian police, traced the printing of the forged 
notes to the Hungarian State Geographical Institute, the only 
organisation besides the Hungarian State Printing Works which 
possesses the machinery capable of manufacturing counterfeit 
French notes. The head of the Geographical Institute is the some- 
time Prime Minister, Count Teleki, notoriously connected with the 
Hungarian chauvinists, and he, according to some Hungarian 
newspapers, was the high personage referred to by Colonel Jan- 
kovics in the statement mentioned above. The French police 
insisted on Count Teleki’s being questioned by the Hungarian 
police, but he chose to take the strong silent line in face of their 
questions. While the Hungarian police were shy of arresting so 
high a personage as Count Teleki, they did arrest Prince 
Windischgritz’s Secretary, one Dr. Raab, on whom a supply of 
the forged bank notes had been found, and they proceeded to 
arrest Prince Windischgrätz himself. 

, Some interesting developments then took place. The Hungarian 
Minister of National Defence, Count Csaky, who happens to be 
the brother-in-law of Colonel Jankovics, suddenly went “on 
leave ’’; his example was quickly followed by the Chief-of-Police, 
Mr. Nadossy, who also left Budapest; Professor Meszaros, against 
whom the specific charge was levelled of having designed the 
forged notes, made a timely journey across the frontier; and 
Colonel Jankovics himself took to his travels with a diplomatic pass- 
port. It is interesting to observe certain of the dates on which the 
story developed : (1) the first arrests were made on December 15th; 
(2) the report of the Dutch police reached Budapest on December 
21st; (3) although Prince Windischgrätz and the Chief-of-Police, 
Mr. Nadossy, were mentioned in that report, they both remained at 
large until January 3rd, which arrangement gave them the ample 
time-limit of twelve free days in which to destroy the evidence. 
Moreover, Mr. Nadossy, as Chief-of-Police, had himself been in 
charge of the investigations up to January 1st, when he joined the 
fashion by going on leave. We, therefore, have the singular 
spectacle of a Chief-of-Police being concerned in a huge swindle, 
and being in charge of the criminal investigations when the swindle 
is discovered. It is said that he worked hard during the time at his 
disposal, but that his activities were thrown into the opposite direc- 
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tion from that normally expected of chiefs-of-police, namely, 
towards the suppression, not the collection, of evidence. 

On January gth the Hungarian Government issued a long official 
statement, the burden of which was to suggest that the whole affair 
was criminal, not political. There appeared, however, the follow- 
ing interesting admission: “ On Jaruary 1st Mr. Nadossy 
appeared voluntarily, and made a statement which gave a moment- 
ous turn to the proceedings. Asa resul: of this statement Prince 
Windischgrätz was summoned and arrested, and searches were 
carried out at his residences in Budapest and Sarospatak. The 
Prince was handed over to the Public Prosecutor on January 4th, 
and on the next day Mr. Nadossy was arrested. From that point 
the proceedings went on rapidly, leading before long to the detec- 
tion of the workshop where the forgeries were executed and-of - 
accomplices. It was discovered that the forgeries were carried.out 
in a cellar of the Cartographical Institute by employees of the 
Institute. These also were placed in precautionary custody. The 
machinery was found, though the plates had been melted 
down. . . .’”? It soon became obvious that the whole affair origin- 
ated with Prince Windischgroitz, who, on a patriotic plea, won 
over Mr. Nadossy and Mr. Gero of the Geographical Institute. 
The paper used for the forged notes'was obtained from Germany. 
The work was carried out in the cellar of the Institute, and was 
finished by the end of September, after which the ill-fated business 
of circulating them abroad was organisec. According to the Mag- 
yar paper, Az Est, Prince Windischgrätz made the following state- 
ment at his first cross-examination: ‘‘I admit my guilt because 
what I did comes into conflict with the penal code, but before the 
tribunal of history I do not declare myself guilty, because what I 
did was not directed against the interests of the nation. I did no 
harm to public interests, and, indeed, on the contrary, I offended 
against certain ‘paragraphs of the per-al code for the cause of 
reviving Greater Hungary.” Mr. Nadossy was reported to have 
confessed thus: ‘‘ I admit that I acted carelessly. I lost my head 
in the interests of the country. It is true that I provided Colonel 
Jankovics with a courier’s pass, and that I sealed the box. ee 3 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to record sich matters as the suspen- 
sion of Vilag for disclosing the pclitical connection of the 
plot with the Radicals of the Right and with the followers of 
Albrecht; or any other of the minor details. It is impossible to 
escape the conviction that the event is.d2stined to constitute one of 
` the worst chapters in the history of Cen:ral Europe. Coming as it 
does at a time when a movement was on foot for consolidating 
Central Europe by means of a sort of Locarno Pact, its gravity 
cannot be exaggerated. - l z t : 
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Dr. MESZAROS IN 1921. 


The past history of Dr. Meszaros to which reference is made 
above is as follows. In July, 1921, one Mr. Blau was arrested for 
attempting to change several hundred forged Czechoslovak 500 
crown notes. The Viennese police worked effectively, and within 
a few days captured the entire gang. The leader was Dr. Meszaros, 
who was living in Vienna under an assumed name. His second in 
command was Dr. Gyorfi, whose name, as well as that of his chief, 
have both cropped up in the present case of the Hungarian 
forgeries. 

The 1921 investigations proved that the Magyar forgers had 
manufactured Czechoslovak notes to the value of 100,000,000 
crowns. The police of Vienna fully established the facts, and dis- 
covered the printing press which had done the job. The forged 
money was used for bribing Slovak irredentists and for paying the 
employees of the Vienna office of the Slovak irredentist council. 
On July 8th, 1921, eleven forgers were tried before the District 
Court in Vienna, but on the 13th the Hungarian Legation inter- 
vened and succeeded in quashing the trial. The Public Prosecutor 
had to give way to his Government’s desire not to refuse the Hun- 
garian Legation’s request. The technical ground on which the 
trial was called off was that Dr. Meszaros and his chief accomplice 
had acted, not for political motives, but for private gain, and that 
they had made good the damage. The part played by the Magyar 
Government is indicated by the following facts, then established : 
(1) communication between Dr. Meszaros and his wife, who was 
living in Warsaw, was arranged by the Magyar Legation in 
Vienna and the Magyar Consulate at Bratislava; (2) the expenses 
involved by the legal proceedings were paid by the Magyar 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; (3) the officials of the Vienna office 
of the Slovak irredentist committee, who had been paid with the 
forged money, received their compensation from the Magyar 
Government. 


ARMS AND THE LEAGUE, 


The Covenant of the League does not define its “ grave objec- 
tions ” to the private manufacture of armaments for profit. Defini- 
tion is now, however, about to be attempted, and the attempt may 
be important. The Temporary Mixed Commission for the Reduc- 
tion of Armaments, which reported to the Second Assembly of the 
League in 1921, subscribed to the ‘‘ common belief ” that “ wars 
are promoted by the competitive zeal of private armament firms,” 
and even found that propaganda and bribery on the part of such 
firms are effectively used for stirring up war scares and helping their 
business. Last year this all-important question was again raised 
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before the League’s International Confezence for the Supervision 
of the International Trade in Arms’ by three Governments, Jugo- 
slavia, Greece and Rumania, and the upshot was an undertaking 
by the States members to publish the facts of their import and 
export of arms. Last September the Sixth Assembly carried the 
matter a step further by floating the project for a big International 
Conference to take place this year. A small Committee of the 
Council, consisting of the Czechoslovak, Spanish and Uru- 
guayan members, has drawn up a questionnaire and circulated. it 
to the Governments, asking for full details of the trade in arms, with 
concrete examples of the “ grave objections’ above alluded to. 
The answers to those questions, if courageously and accurately 
made, will mark the beginning of a real attempt at European dis- 
armament. ‘The Council Committee of Enquiry, even before 
waiting for the answers, is formulating some healthy principles for 
the guidance of Governments in suppressing the iniquitous 
activities of private armament firms in th= future. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. . 
January 16th, 1926. 
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THE POET LAUREATE’S NEW VOLUME.* 


Certainly Dr. Bridges’ new volume will enhance, if that be 
possible, his reputation as a scholarly poet and a poet’s poet. The 
Laureate’s silence during the war surely finds its explanation in the 
exquisite poem ‘‘ The College Garden in 1917.” 


a place more peaceful now than even sweet peace should be 

hush’d in spiritual vacancy of desolation 

by sad desertion of throng’d study and gay merriment— 

since all the gamesome boys are fled with their glory 

light-hearted in far lands making fierce sport with Hell 

and to save home from the spoiler have despoil’d their homes 

leaving nought in their trace but empty expectancy: 

of their return, Alas! for how few shall return ! 

What love-names write we daily in the long roll of death! 
And the poet, listening to the clocks of Oxford clanging the 
quarter-hours, thinks of 

All the monstrous hours 

those monstrous heartless hours that pass and yet must pass 

till this mischief shall pass and England’s foe be o’erthrown— 

and shall be o’erthrown—'’tis for this thing her dear boys die 
and this at each full hour the chimes from Magdalen tow’r 
proclaim with dominant gay cloze hurl’d to the sky. 


The poet has lived to see England’s foe o’erthrown; of that he 


* New Verse written in 1921. By Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate. With the other 
poems of that year and a few earlier Pieces. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
6s. net. 
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never doubted ; but in the agonising hours of waiting he could but 
wait patiently in 
the dream-stream of God’s Will that made things as they be. 
The poet’s hope is not tied to this world and its endless 
Golgothas. In his poem “ Vision” he tells the larger truth: | 
The time hath clear’d 
Not dull’d my loving : I can see 
Love’s passing ecstasies endear’d 
In aspects of eternity: 
I am like a miser—I can say 
That having hoarded all my gold 
I must grow richer every day 

i And die possess’d of wealth untold. 

The cumulative love and beauty of a long life, or a short one as 
Ben Jonson teaches, must mean wealth for eternities of loving, 
love that death cannot shatter. In such a thought the losses of 
the War are not irremediable. Love that was faithful unto death 
is faithful until life eternal, and there will be conscious reunions 
with those who, as Mr. Binyon has told us, “ grow not old.” 

A great deal of the poetry in the new volume is full of pure 
poetic charm. “ Cheddar Pinks” has the very spirit of a sunny 
May morning in it, and the sense of sheer delight is deepened by 
the picture of the poet forgetting to read Homer as he thinks of 
the busy, sad world and the busy, glad flowers. Again, the caged 
* Poor Poll” gives scope for a philosophy of the caged soul of 
man, and for a horrible glimpse 

of a new race of beings the unhallow’d offspring 

of them who shall have quite dismember’d and destroy’d 

our temple of Christian faith and fair Hellenic art. 
The possibility of such a termination of our race is one that it is 
foolish to shrink from if we are to make it impossible. A few more 
wars and the Heidelberg man would come into his inheritance. 

“The Tapestry ” is a noble poem which, though written. in 
Dr. Bridges’ “ latest manner,” as ‘he calls it, has much of that 
grasp of realities and hatred of bestialities which makes Robert 
Browning so great a thinker, This “ slight fable ’’ compares the 
action of the young and foolish heir: who bade the old family 
tapestry to be turned inside out, face to the wall, with those who 
do the same thing to God’s Tapestry, Nature. There is a gross 
side to nature, necessary, no doubt, to the mechanism of the Great 
Scheme, but “ no part of beauty’s welcome face.” There is a type 
of mind, and that not a rollicking Rabelaisian mind, but prurient 
in essence, that turns beauty to the wall and displays all that 
which, dissociated from the scheme entire, is ugly and loathsome. 
But such minds are happily rare and very un-English, 

These experiments in versification in the Poet Laureate’s hands 
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are charming, but we do not commend the experiments to new 
hands. Pope’s imitators lost their souls, and it might well be 
the same with those who follow the new “ new manner.” It.is the 
Poet Laureate’s intense thought that makes his verse of this kind 
so forceful and virile. Take a passage from “‘ Come si Quando ” : 

And last, O worst! for surely all wrongs had else been nought 

had never Imagination exalted human thought 

with spiritual affection of tenderness -intense 

beyond all finest delicacy of bodily sense; 

so that the gift of tears, that is the fount of song 

maketh intolerable agony of Nature’s wrong, 

These lines carry, perhaps as far as can be carried, the spiritual 
relationship of humanism to material things. They explain much 
that seems inexplicable in the greatest Greek and English 
tragedies. Lady Macbeth is explicable if viewed in their light. But 
she had a double agony, the gift of tears which she could not use. 

The poem “ Melancholy ” in accentual measure, justified here 
if anywhere, carries the reader again to the poet’s grief over the 
war: 

"Twas mid of the moon but the night was dark with rain, 

Drops lashed the pane, the wind howl’d under the door; 

For me, my heart heard nought but the cannon-roar 

On fields of war, where Hell was raging amain : 

My heart was sore for the slain :— 

As when on an Autumn plain, the storm lays low the wheat, 

So fell the flower of England, her golden grain, 

Her harvesting hope trodden under the feet 

Of Moloch, Woden and Thor, 

And the loving kindness of Christ held in disdain. 

My heart gave way to the strain, renouncing more and more. 
This noble poem exactly pictures the profound melancholy that 
the War exercised over all thinking men and women tied at home 
and waiting and “ renouncing more and more.” 

The tribute to Emily Brontë, that true and noble poet, is among 
the delightful poems in old familiar metres. Some of these are 
autobiographical, and must be read by those who would under- 
stand the growth of the soul of a poet. There is a picture of a 
happy warrior that few should neglect : 

Nothing in his clean vocation 
Vex’d his soul or came amiss. 

Some quantitative prosody, “ still in full taboo,” concludes a 
fascinating volume. The lines to Catullus, written in 1902, have 
a bitter sound. ‘‘ Oh, were you but alive again, Catullus!” to 
skin the skunk that Dr. Bridges’ immediate predecessors, the two 
Alfreds, could not tackle. Perhaps it was work more fit for the 
two Roberts. 

J. E. G. we M. 
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AMBASSADOR PAG 


Readers of the famous biography of Walte 
lished in 1922, will turn with eager anticipé 
mentary volume which contains his letters tc 
and they will not be disappointed. The Pre 
described them as the best he had ever read, a 
be difficult to find a political’ correspondenci 
interest in its theme and of such outstanding © 
was not a great man; but he had a great he: 
history is secure. So long as the history of 
interest to mankind, men and women will 
which reflect, as in a mirror, the hopes and f 
and the anguish of the terrible struggle. 

«A Democrat at the Court of St. James’s 
of the early chapters, and it would be no les 
of the book itself. Page was not only a Demc 
sense that he was a member of the Democrat 
the wider sense that he believed in democracy. 
was his religion. He believed that the comr 
to his place in the sun, and he gloried in the 
the United States which provided the fullest « 
realisation. Arriving in England in 1913 he f 
in progress between the Liberal Party and 1 
represented by the Nobility, Property and s 
of the selfish panic of the rich in the last ye 
ments of high importance for the historian. 
wholly on the side of the courageous men 
from the first, were merely trying to mode 

- in the interest of the greatest happiness of 
Page sympathised with the Liberals becaus: 
Democrat, and when the World War broki 
with England for the same reason. The m 
the world was the democratic civilisation 
invented, and which the United States 
developed. This civilisation, he was convi 
irrevocable ruin if the military autocracy 
triumph, and he therefore dedicated the rem 
strength to the task of compassing her ove 
stages of the conflict he hoped that his life- 
Wilson, would view the colossal drama in 
the letters in this volume reveal the story < 
ment. He would have liked his country to i 
but he was aware that it was impossible. 


* Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. Vol. III. 
Heinemann.. 1925. 
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his belief, was when the Lusitania was sunk, not only because the 
fate of democratic civilisation was in suspense, but also because 
the United States owed a debt to its own dignity. What President 
Wilson called patience Page called timidity, and later by the 
harsher name of cowardice. The President, he came to believe, 
was afraid of Germany; and the situation appeared to him all the 
more poignant since he believed that the American people were 
longing for a summons to arms. Every problem has at least two 
sides, and it will probably occur to the reader that the President 
possessed far better opportunities of knowing American opinion 
than the Ambassador in London. The wish was father to the 
thought, and Page longed with his whole soul to aid the men who 
were bearing the burden and heat of the day. Kitchener and 
French were convinced that only the entry of the United States 
could turn a stalemate into a victory, and he shared their view. 
His ardent sympathy with the British cause was increased by his 
affectionate admiration for Sir Edward Grey—‘ this Lincoln-like 
man.” 

In addition to depicting the atmosphere of the time, Page’s 
letters add to our knowledge in important details. Among the most 
interesting of these is the plan of Colonel House in 1916 to draw 
up a programme of peace, invite both sides to accept it, and, on 
the anticipated refusal of Germany, to bring the United States 
into the war. To this and similar attempts at peace Page was 
strongly opposed, believing that the annihilation of German 
military power was infinitely more important than the speedy 
restoration of peace. No less interesting is the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Zimmermann Telegram,”’ which invited Mexico to join with Japan 
in an attack on the United States, and which, though despatched 
through four separate channels, was intercepted and deciphered 
by the British in every case. When America entered the war 
Page was described by his secretaries as a Minister without port- 
folio. He spent himself without stint, only living just long enough 
to witness the surrender of Germany and to return to the land 
of his birth. 


G. P.G. 


* * * 


THE LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN.* 


These “ Letters ” of Jane Austen fill a gap which strangely has 
been left yawning for many years. ‘Whether they at all adequately 
reveal the writer is doubtful. On the side of the affections large 
families are very clan-like, and they occupy a big share of interest 
in the lives of those with whom they are closely connected. Jane 


* The Letters of Jane Austen. Selected with an Introduction by R. Brimley 
Johnson. The Bodley Head. 6s. net. 
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Austen was no exception to this rule; she was the-daughter of the 
- Rev. James Austen and his wife Cassandra (Leigh), and at the 
time of Jane’s birth in 1775 her father was Rector of Steventon, 
near Overton, Hampshire. Jane had five brothers and one sister, 
Cassandra, to whom these “ letters’’ for the most part are 
addressed. She was Jane’s senior by two years. The strong 
affection . existing between the sisters never waned; neither 
married, so their interests were not divided. Unfortunately 
Cassandra’s sensitive nature made her destroy many of her sister’s 
letters, letters perhaps which would have revealed more of her 
literary genius. It is difficult from the present selection to grasp 
` the extent of the genius that produced the famous novels, which 
have been, and are, the delight of readers for four generations. 
Apparently these. novels appeal more to men than to women. 

“ The art,” as Mr. Brimley ‘Johnson says, “ that can transform- 
common life into high art’’ can be no mean one. Jane Austen 
_Saw, and was deeply amused by, all'the littleness of her. age, 
though one feels that there was at times a spice of exaggeration 
in some of her characters. The true picture of the early nineteenth 
century suffers to-day from her portrayal of family life of the 
middle class of that period. Jane Austen, herself, would have said 
that much of it is taken too seriously. . Love, in the case of her 
own family, veiled her éyes to their peculiarities, if they had any: 
Her letters to her sister are full of the ordinary chit-chat between 
‘ sisters, describing. the dances, balls, and other distractions, all of 
which were very elegant. .She discusses her partners, and their 
weak or strong points; their dress: as well as their manners came 
under her scrutiny. Jane, like other girls in their twenties, was 
keenly alive to the question of her own dress, and evidently took a 
considerable interest in-her sister’s and sisters-in-law’s ‘dress, in 
stockings for Anna‘and-shoes for Martha. As to the latter, “ at 
any rate they shall have flat heels.’’ Births, marriages and deaths, 
outside her own immediate’ family, she chronicles-much in the 
same manner as she does her wardrobe. ‘She seldom finds or notes 
beauty in her acquaintances; it is their defects or eccentricities 
that attract her; for these she has a keen eye, and records them, 
as in her novels, amusingly, but never maliciously. Her love, 
and her interest in her brothers, never flagged, especially the 
careers of her sailor brothers. 

Jane Austen does not .appear to have. been much interested in 
Art. “‘ We have been both to the Exhibition and Sir J. Reynolds, 
and I am oe for there was nothing like Mrs. D at 
either. . . . - Setting aside this disappointment, I had great 
amusement among the pictures.” One wonders what her attitude 
would have been to present-day exhibitions. 
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In these ‘‘ Letters” we read but little of her literary work. 
Pride and Prejudice was published in 1813. In that year she writes 
to Cassandra, ‘‘ Lady Roberts is delighted with P. and P., and 
really was so, as I understand, before she knew who wrote it, for, 
of course, she knows now. ... And Mr. Hastings! I am quite 
delighted with what such a man writes about it.” ... “I long 
to have you hear Mr. H.’s opinion of P. and P.” ‘ Let me be 
rational, and return to my two full stops.’’ And so she checks 
herself of self-advertisement. Later in the same year there is a 
postscript to one of her letters, ‘‘ There is to be a second edition 
of S. and S. Egerton advises it.” At the time of her death, from 
a decline, at the early age of forty-two, she was revising 
Persuasion, and the lively opening of Sanditon was in her desk. 

Jane Austen’s letter to her favourite nieces, Anna and Fanny, 
conclude this volume, with a letter to her nephew Edward, son of 
her brother, James Austen, a very pathetic letter written during 
her last illness. It is full of thankfulness for all the sympathy 
and love of relations and friends. Hers was a life too quickly 
ended, as we see it, for there seemed before her a success in 
literature beyond that which she had already achieved. Yet she 
achieved much, and all acclaim her as great in that delineation 
of home life, of a simple kind, which she portrayed for the first 
time in the history of the novel with such insight and wit. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson introduces Jane Austen in a charming way 
in his preface. He writes of her love of novels: ‘“‘ They were for 
her a continual feast of laughter . . . but their grotesque falseness 
to human nature stirred her anger and her ambition, as it were, in 
one breath.” To this anger and ambition all her lovers owe their 
devotion, for out of it emerged her own impressions from actual 
human nature, as she saw it day by day. Most generations carp 
at their predecessors, but few have the wit to parody them as Jane 
Austen did. It required genius, which she gave, coupled with a 
nature brimful of fun and lightheartedness. She was the first of the 
realists, and has outlived most of her successors. 

S. DEM. 


* * * 


FOURTEEN ENGLISH JUDGES.* 


These fourteen studies in judicial personalities by an ex-Lord 
Chancellor who has also had a distinguished political career and is 
now the Secretary of State for India, have a peculiar value, since the 
famous men whom he has chosen to consider include men so 
different from each other as Bacon, Coke, Jeffreys, Westbury, and 
Cairns, who had almost as much relation to statesmanship as to 


* Fourteen English Judges. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Birkenhead. With 
fifteen half-tone plates. Cassell and Company, Ltd. 25s. net. 
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law, while FitzJames Stephen has a peculiar and special relation 
to India. Lord Birkenhead has chosen moving figures. for his 
presentation, and in some cases, such as Bacon and Jeffreys, tragic 
figures. His plea in mitigation of Lord Verulam’s corruption is a’ 
just and sound one. He was deservedly punished, but few of his 
colleagues could have escaped if they had been charged with receiv- 
ing presents from suitors. Many payments, to the modern mind’ 
quite indistinguishable from presents,-were legitimate though there 
was a current objection to presents being made to a judge by suitors 
while a case was pending. It was easy, especially for a man “ who 
loved means, and had known and dreaded poverty, to slip almost 
unawares into the fault that he committed.’ ? He ought to have 
avoided the crime. That he was conscious of it was manifest in his 
declaration that such gifts had never warped his judgment. But 
as Lord Birkenhead says, “ the times were evil.” As to Bacon’s 
legal achievements it is difficult to write since the law reports of 
his time are poor. But his legal writings were learned and he was 
a great orator. Yet Lord Birkenhead does not rank him with the 
greatest of English lawyers. 

Sir Edward Coke, Sir Matthew Hale, Sir John Holt, and Lord 
Mansfield are in a different category. Coke did much to establish 
the Rule of Law and the principle that without a statute the law 
could not be altered ; while he formulated the Common Law in such 
a fashion that it became a living system. Hale set' a.new standard of 
judicial honesty, and, as the friend of Selden, brought legal learn- 
ing to a fruitful stage. “ Hale, with judicial mind and inquiring 
culture, was the first of the modern commentators on English law.” 
Holt and Mansfield built up our mercantile law. To those great 
names must be added Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwick, whom, .in 
respect of his judicial work in the. Chancery, Lord Birkenhead 
places .‘‘ in the very first rank of British judges.’’. He transformed 
equity into a working code in harmony with the ideas of men of 
intellect and position.” 

- Lord Birkenhead takes an unusual view of Sir William Black- 
stone, a view that will please very few American and few English 
jurists. If Coke brought the Common Law within a reasonable com- 
pass it was rationalised by Blackstone, and Lord Birkenhead 
admits that his famous work is ‘‘ incomparable as an exposition of 
the general principles of English law °” but he declares (in effect 
with Bentham) that he “ had no mastery of the philosophy of law.” 
Many will disagree with this conclusion, and to-day it is certainly 
sounder, in the matter of the philosophy of law,-to be on the side 
of Blackstone than of Bentham and Austin. Lord Birkenhead is 
content to call him “ a persuasive and successful advocate ; a grace- 
ful though not profoundly learned expositor of the Common I Law; ; 
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and a judge, conscientious indeed, but not of great distinction.” As 
a matter of fact his efforts as a lecturer and advocate were hampered 
by a defect in his speech. Lord Birkenhead refers to an alleged 
‘fondness for drinking.” If this were so Bentham would have 
mentioned it. 

Lord Eldon, the indomitable Tory, Lord Westbury, the some- 
what bitter but supremely able mid-Victorian Lord Chancellor, the 
great Earl Cairns, Sir James FitzJames Stephen and Lord Hals- 
bury provide material for a pointed series of essays on legal history 
in the nineteenth century. Lord Birkenhead’s writing in dealing 
with modern times is very effective and judicial. The essay on Lord 
Jeffreys of Wem (“ Judge ” Jeffreys) is on the whole disappointing. 
The author sees both sides of this remarkable man but the conclu- 
sion reveals nothing. Lord Birkenhead, while practically adopting 
the popular view of the Lord Chancellor of James II, goes far to 
prove that it is wrong. 


* * * 


CATULLUS IN ENGLISH.* 


More than a quarter of a century ago Mr. Hugh Macnaghten 
published his Story of Catullus, a little work that has survived the 
ravages of time, and he has now given us, in fulfilment of the 
wish of Professor Tyrrell in 1901, an English verse translation of 
all the poems of Catullus. It was a happy thought, as the lovers 
of Catullus are many, and, though some of the more famous 
poems have attracted many pens, new versions are ever welcome, 
and it is a real convenience to have in a beautifully printed little 
book the Latin texts with the new English versions side by side. 
Mr. Macnaghten may well exclaim, in the words of the dedica- 
tion by Catullus to Cornelius Nepos : 

Cui dono lepidum novom libellum 

Arida modo pumice expolitum? 

[‘‘ So new, so smooth, my dainty book. 

A gift for whom?’’] 
Students of Catullus will place these versions beside those of Sir 
William Marris so charmingly produced by the Clarendon Press in 
1924. 

The delightful and very familiar ode to Lesbia’s Sparrow is 
translated as follows: 

“ Sparrow, the plaything of my fair, 
Whom in her lap she loves to bear, 
Or with raised finger-tip excites 
Till wickedly he pecks and bites; 


* The Poems of Catullus: Done into English Verse. By Hugh Macnaghten. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 5s. net. 
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When the bright lady of my yearning 
To some dear dainty play is turning, . 
Sweet solace for love’s pain, I trow, 
Or in the lull of passion’s glow,— 
Oh! might I play with you as she, 
And my heart’s burden lighter be.” 
It is something to have put the ten imperishable lines of Catullus 
into ten English lines that carry some of the essential lightness, 
thoughtfulness, and sadness, of the original. “ The bright lady of 
my yearning ” isa particularly happy rendering. The lament for 
the death of the Sparrow is scarcely less famous : 
‘ Passer’ mortuus est mez puellz, 
Passer, delicia mez puelle, 
Quem plus illa oculis suis amabåt : 
Nam mellitus erat suamque’ norat 
Ipsam tam bene`quam puella matrem.’ 

More than a thousand ‘years were to pass before that kind of 
music, the very twittering of the birds, was to come again to 
Europe with the forerunners of Dante and the troubadours. But 
the revival when it came had a nobler dawn than the trembling 
twilight of Catullus. Nothing i is sadder in great literature than the 
hopeless lines : 

Vivamus, mea Lesbia, 2 atque amemus 


Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
Nobis cum Semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda, 
[O ! letus love and have our day, 


My eee suns can set ead rise : 

For us the brief light dawns and dies 

Once only, and the rest is night.] 
Mr. Macnaghten heads this poem ‘‘.Love is best ’’; ; but, in fact, 
Browning’s outlook on love had, perhaps, hardly anything in, 
common with that of Catullus, though he wrote many love-songs, 
fresh as the morning. Mr, ) Macnaghten, reproduces the move- 
ment and what one‘might almost call the singing mielody of Cat- 
ullus with great skill. The Bacchanalian Song-(xxvii) is a good 
example, and the lines to Amiana (xliii) another, while the lines 
to Clodia (l) have almost a seventeenth century flavour, as indeed. 
they have in Sir William Marris’s version. It is, indeed, to 
the aftermath of the Elizabethan age that the work of 
Catullus can be justly compared. Superb in technique, in touch, 
in humour and recurrent music, and in’ lyric sadness, it is so 
perfect as to be imperishable though. it never moves in the 
region of real greatness. But Catullus is a true poet because he is 
always conscious of the something beyond his grasp, aa that 
consciousness is reflected i in his perfect verse. 
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THE EXECUTIVE AT BAY.* 


This essay, issued in separate form for private circulation, is the 
Introductory Chapter to Mr. Gleeson Robinson’s recent and valu- 
able treatise on Public Authorities and -Legal Liability. 
Students of law can turn to that volume to study Professor 
Morgan’s closely reasoned and effective indictment of the English 
law relating to remedies against the Executive. Few persons, other 
than students of constitutional law and those who conceive them- 
selves to have rights against the Executive or “‘ the Crown,” 
concern themselves with the complicated questions involved, and 
yet a study of such questions, as set out in Professor Morgan’s 
forceful and lucid treatise, must make the reader feel that with the 
vast extension of the regions in which the Executive plays a part, 
some of the simple but fundamental principles of our Constitution 
are breaking down. The danger is illustrated in this treatise from 
many points of view. A very practical case, appealing to everyone, 
opens the onslaught. The Executive, in the guise of this or that 
Government department, is playing an ever increasing part in the 
affairs of statutory local authorities, such as the local education 
authorities. One instance is sufficient. The Ministry of Health 
for the purpose of carrying out a housing scheme when the local 
authority is in default under an Act of 1919 “ shall for that purpose 
have all the powers of a local authority.” The astonishing thing is 
that the Ministry, unlike the local authority, is immune from 
liability for the wrongful acts that it may commit. This case at 
once ‘‘ raises the whole question of the prerogative.” It is a 
practical and an urgent question, since Governments might come 
into power which, under the shield of the prerogative of the Crown, 
might institute, in the name of social reform, a revolutionary and 
intolerable tyranny. This is not only a question for the specialist 
lawyer, but for the man in the street, the ratepayer who will suffer 
from an aptly devised Communism introduced under the cover of 
royal prerogatives in the field of litigation. 

The Crown is not liable in tort, and is “‘ only liable in contract 
under a procedure by Petition of Right which leaves all its pre- 
rogatives in pleading and procedure intact,” and those pre- 
rogatives the Government departments, even to-day, use with a 
callousness that foreshadows more desperate things. Lord Shaw, 
in a recent case, declared that ‘‘ as the spheres of Government action 
widen, the prerogative of the Crown grows larger and larger, and 
the escape from obligations, or the use of preference over the rights 
of ordinary citizens, would in greater and greater measure extend.”’ 


Remedies Against the Crown.* By J. H. Morgan. Being a Reprint of the 
Introductory Chapter to Public Authorities and Legal Liability, by Gleeson Robinson. 
(University of London Press.) 
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Thus the Postmaster-General, in succeeding to the right of a great 
commercial undertaking, does not succeed toits liability at_ common 
law for the defaults of those whom the undertaking employed. The 
servant of the Crown can be sued for tort, but not the Crown, since 
the “ King ” can do no wrong, and this has the important result 
that the king’s servants cannot’ plead his commands when 
charged with unlawful acts and must be held personally 
responsible. But this has a very limited usefulness in the field 
of social administration. Moreover, even in these circumstances the 
right, if right it be, to sue the Crown in contract is of little help. 
Suppose that money had been illegally exacted by an officer of the 
Crown. That officer could be sued until he had paid the money over 
to the Treasury. It was contended on the part of the Crown only 
last year, in a case that went off on another point, that the injured 
person could not sue the Crown on an implied contract as for money 
had and received. The contention seemed to shock the Court of 
Appeal, but that Court has had.many shocks in such cases. If a 
Government department can retain moriéy wrongfully obtained by, 
its servants it is time to‘end the absurd fictions—for, of course, the 
King himself has nothing to do with the case—that lead. to such 
immoral conclusions. ` i . f 
How shall a change be brought about? Professor Morgan points 
out that “ Our law relating to remedies against the Executive is the 
most antiquated in the world,” and boldly and sensibly suggests 
that the whole of these artificial-doctrines should be swept away by 
Statute, and that the subject should be enabled “ to sue the, Crown 
in the same way, to the same extent, and by the same procedure as 
if the action were an action between subject and subject, the exist- 
ing rules of law as to ‘ public policy’ being, of course, main- 
tained.” There is, indeed, no other way-out of a position which a 
determined Socialist Government could use with such disastrous 
effects to the body politic. The Australians, who are true realists in 
constitutional matters, have swept away the whole of this dangerous 
nonsense. By the Judiciary Act of 1903 the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment is liable in tort ‘‘in every case in which the relation 
between the Commonwealth and its officers is such that, according 
to the ordinary principles of law, the doctrine of respondeat 
superior would apply,” save in certain: obvious exceptions. The 
rights of the parties in any action to which the Commonwealth, or 
any of the Australian States, is a party are as closely as possible 
adjusted to the case of an action between subject and subject. It 
would be useless in this country to extend the remedy of Petition 
of Right to torts. All the old procedural evils would survive, 
and the Executive might exercise its power to refuse the subject 
access to the Courts. The position of the Executive must become 
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that of an ordinary potential litigant. The Australian reform has 
been operative for more than twenty years, and it works well. The 
Crown in Australia is only responsible for the wrongful acts of its 
servant when the servant is actually subject to the control of the 
Executive. Moreover, Professor Morgan points out that there is 
nothing in the new procedure in Australia ‘‘ which would justify 
the supposition that the Courts have, as a result, encroached on the 
proper sphere of the Executive.” 

Professor Morgan deals at some length with the important sub- 
ject of “ Administrative law ” in England, and in the course of his 
analysis delivers a shrewd attack on the operation of the English 
“ Rule of Law ” as laid down by Professor Dicey. In this country 
public servants are supposed not to have any privileged position, 
such as is supposed to exist in France and Germany. Professor 
Morgan points to the substantial exceptions to this rule, and con- 
siders in some detail the legal liability of the Executive in France 
and Germany. 

“What administrative law does in France, and still more in 
Germany, is not to exempt public officials from responsibility where 
in this country they would be liable, but to extend that liability to 
cases where in this country they would be immune. ... . We 
shall not go very far astray if we venture on the generalisation that 
the legislative tendency in England during recent years has been 
to withdraw the administration from the control of the Courts, in 
Germany to extend the control of the Courts over the administra- 
tion. 

Professor Morgan is not pleading for the introduction of 
administrative law into this country, but he is pleading for such 
reforms to take place in the relationship of the subject and the 
Executive as to make impossible the bastard administrative law 
which is creeping in and becoming a bulwark of bureaucratic 
tyranny. Our own judges have protested against the rapid growth 
of a practice which, in fact, is corrupting the very bases of a Rule 
of Law of universal application. 

J. E.G. DoE M. 


x # * 


THE NEW LAW OF PROPERTY.* 


The new legislation on the subject of property in England 
and Wales, which came into force on January ist, 1926, has 
two aspects. The first is purely professional, and this aspect 


*1. The Modern Law of Real Property. By G. C. Cheshire. Butterworth 
and Co. 35s. net. 2. The Law of Property Acts, 1922 to 1925. With a 
Complete Index and Tables showing where the corresponding Sections of the 
Repealed Acts are to be found in the New Acts, and vice versa. By Hugh 
Pollock. The Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society. 3. A Guide to the New 
Property Statutes. By the Editors of “ Law Notes,” 25 and 26, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 4. The New Conveyancing. By Sir Arthur Underhill. Butter- 
worth and Co. 37s. 6d. net. 
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has even invaded the lay press during the past three months, 
a fact that pays tribute to the general importance of the sub- 
ject. The second is not professional: at all. The legislation, 
which is dealt with in the books before us, and many other ` 
books, has an historical’ significance, and has a relationship 
to daily ‘life that must outweigh in the perspective of national 
affairs the merely technical and professional side of a gigantic 
scheme of codification dealing with ‘the Jaw of property, the 
settlement of property on successive beneficial owners, the adminis- 
tration of estates, the, powers and dities of trustees,” and the 
registration of title to land. The new scheme with its many 
reforms and innumerable changes has been much criticised and 
has been much praised. Time will test it, but in any event it is 
‘a remarkable performance. $ i - 

Yet it is the non-professional side of this achievement that will 
interest the historian of English social life. On January 1st, 1926, 
almost the last vestiges of not only the conception of property in 
the Middle Ages, but of a' system of succession to property that was ` 
hoary with age in the Middle Ages, disappeared. A system of 
succession, Celtic or Aryan in origin, and as old as the oldest 
Roman law, a system overlaid with Saxon, Danish and Norman 
accretions, a system developed by some six centuries of judicial 
interpretation and statutory modifications, has vanished. ‘With 
it has vanished everything but the shell of a manorial system to 
which the Normans and Angevins gave final form, but, which, may 
be traced back in some’ fashion or another to Teutonic, and 
possibly Roman, influence. Nor is this all. The old Common 
Law of landholding and succession has been replaced by another 
` system, but with it have also disappeared local customs that linked 
up certain aspects of modern life with something in the nature of 
laws and human organisation that is even more remote than the 
great Aryan waves of population which reached these islands long 
before the Christian era. The Aryan immigrants were essentially 
patriarchal, but they imposed themselves on a neolithic population 
that was not patriarchal at all, a population in which matriarchy 
was, as it was, and in a sense is in the Basque provinces of 
France and Spain, the dominant note. 

On December 31st, 1925, there were still manors in England 
that retained these matriarchal customs, manors where land suc- 
cession went to the females, and not to the males, strange per- 
sistent survivals of the life in these islands of perhaps three 
thousand years ago. How is it that such survivals, as well as 
customs of' succession to the youngest .son (ultimogeniture or 
Borough English), succession to all the sons or all the males: of 
equal degree (Gavelkind), and other customs survived at all when 
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the primogeniture of males had become rooted as the Common 
Law? Well, for one thing, custom dies hard. In the French 
Basque provinces the matriarchal rule of succession to the eldest, 
or sometimes the youngest female, was abolished by the Code 
Napoléon, and yet by family arrangement it survived. The family 
waived, and still waive, their legal rights under the Code in order 
to preserve their matriarchal tradition. But in England, not only 
did custom die hard, but the universal right of will-making took 
away from the custom its arbitrary character. The custom quietly 
survived, and occasionally came before the Courts in cases of 
intestacy. Gavelkind was in full force both in Kent and in parts 
of London and other places, and Borough English in other parts 
of London and many parts of England till midnight on December 
31st, 1925. The new Acts have drawn public attention to the 
great rôle played by customary law in landholding in England, 
and one good result will be that this subject, of such great 
historical importance, will now receive a measure of scientific 
consideration that has been sadly lacking in the past. 

The new law has not only abolished all these customs but, 
strange as it may seem, it has abolished the primogeniture which 
had taken the place, in the greater part of England, of these 
customs. Primogeniture became necessary in the feudal age in 
order that one man should be responsible to the King, and to the 
lesser lords, for each and every holding. But the rule was always 
unfair. It shut out in a cruel way the younger brothers and the 
sisters, though in the maintenance of great estates it had its 
economic compensations. Henceforward the principle of responsi- 
bility, and possibly the survival of great estates, will be maintained 
by this or that conveyancing device, but land and other property 
will be on the same footing, so far as inheritance is concerned, and 
where an owner leaves no will the money value of the inheritance 
will be equally divided by all the children or other statutory next- 
of-kin. The principle of Gavelkind enlarged to cover both sexes 
and all kinds of property is applied. But there is one very 
unsatisfactory provision. The statutory next-of-kin are now a very 
limited class in the case where a property-owner dies without 
making a will. It will only be the descendants of grand-parents 
who can succeed on an intestacy. The descendants of great-grand- 
parents are absolutely shut out. Thus, ifa-+mandies-intestate-only 
leaving second cousins the whole of his property will go to the 
Treasury and the second cousins will get nothing as of right. The 
new rule should be altered, since it strikes a staggering blow at 
the old English unity of family life. Relationship means a great 
deal to English people. ‘‘ Blood is thicker than water,” is one of 
our oldest proverbs, Under the law that has just been abolished 
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the most remote relations, the most distant cousins if they were the 
nearest cousins, would succeed. It was the survival of the old 
tribal idea of clanship. But in various cases it gave rise to 
difficulty, and some limitation was desirable.- The: limitation 
should be to the descendants of great-g-andparents, so as to admit 
second cousins. In these and other ways, and not least in the 
abolition of copyhold and other manorial features, the new law 
has made fundamental changes in the life of the people, though 
many of these changes are the legitimate conclusion of a series of 
Statutes that began when King Charles II restored the monarchy 
in England-and modern industrial life began to appear. 7 
7 A a i J. E. G. pe M. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The third volume of Sir J. Rennel Rodd’s Social and Diplomatic 
Memories (Edward Arnold ‘and Co., 24s.) is as delightful as its pre- 
decessors, and even mọre interesting, sirce it deals with larger and 
graver themes. The narrative begins in 1902, when he rejoined the f 
embassy at Rome, and ends with his withdrawal from official life in 
1919. Of these seventeen years, four were spent as Minister at 
Stockholm, whence he surveyed the bloocless crisis of the separation 
of Norway and Sweden. The two chapters devoted to his life in _ 
Scandinavia give an attractive picture of a friendly people and an in- 
teresting country, and the author has’ pl2asant things to say oF the 
veteran King Oscar, his successor, King Gustav, and the present 
Crown Prince. Stockholm, however, is only an interlude in the story of 
official work in the Eternal City, whither- he returned as Ambassador 
in 1908. A classical scholar, a‘historian;.a poet, a lover of art, and a 
master of Italian, Sir Rennell Rodd was the very man for the post. He 
enjoyed his work in the:country which he coved next to his own, and it 
is clear that his affection was returned. . The King became a personal 
friend, and we often read of the happy family life of the Court. Among 
the most interesting pages of the first half of the volume are those 
which record conversations with Bülow after his fall, and with Jagow 
before he was summoned to the Wilhelristrasse. Neither of them, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, is credited with hostility to England, 
and the friendliness of Jagow is particularly emphasised, The second 
half of the volume is devoted to the anxious years of the war, and 
these chapters will always remain ari important source for the inner 
history of the great ‘struggle. Giolitti naturally receives few marks; 
but Salandra is praised,‘ and the stubborn Sonnino is painted in the 
warm colours- of-personal_affection.. ‘The hero of the story, however, 
is neither the King nor the, Foreign Minister, but the Italian people, 
whom our author believes to have: been on the side of the Allies from 
the first, and-to whose high qualities. he pays repeated tributes. 
Caporetto appears as the exception whith-proves the rule, and he 
-~ testifies to the courage with which the blow was met. Some readers 
may feel that he is at times a little too indulgent to the statesmanship’ 
of Italy. For instance, there is no condemnation of the unprovoked 
attack on Tripoli, and he finds excuses for Sonnino’s clumsy handling 





be 
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The author of these sketches and articles*, Miss Stella Benson, 
entitles this book The Little World; diminutive or superlative are 
determined by the lens through which the object or subject is viewed. 
Travel is generally supposed to enlarge the vision, but evidently in this 
case it has not done so. And, it was no mean travel: China, Japan, 
India, Africa, the States, all come within the compass of this little 
.world, Interesting, vivid, witty and amusing sketches fill the pages, 
but the author generally sees the worst side of things. The first 
sketch, ‘‘ Trippers,’’ strikes the note of the whole series. ‘‘Trippers 
are the last proof of the first fall from grace. Nobody tripped before 
Adam and Eve fell—or, in other words, before the first conducted tour 
was made from the first garden suburb.” This cheap wit and banter 
spoils the book, and one cannot get away from it. It is a running 
accompaniment which detracts from an otherwise interesting and 
descriptive account of the various lands and cities visited. The author 
has a ripe store of knowledge, and she glides from country to country 
with little effort—but, to her, they are all much alike; perhaps that 
is why she finds the world little. The veneer of civilisation belittles 
_ more than anything beside; but beneath the veneer, if only we search 
for it, we shall find the best in every race and in every clime. 


* * * 


In Modern Thinkers and Present Problems: An Approach to 
Modern Philosophy through its History,t Professor Edgar A. Singer, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, gives some account of Giordano 
Bruno, Spinoza, Hume, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche, and these 
essays are followed by a paper on pragmatism, the philosophy of faith. 
The author tries ‘‘ to show pragmatism as a moment in the swing of 
thought from realism to idealism, and how for it the most vital, that is 
to say, the moral and religious, aspects of our world are things to 
work and fight for, to make and to mould, not just to find and come 
across. Its God is indeed the God of battles, and we are His soldiers 
on whom His victory depends.” In the essay on progress we have a 
definition: ‘‘ The measure of man’s co-operation with man in the con- 
quest of nature measures progress.” The essays are enthusiastic and 
attractive. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mrs. Ethel Glazebrook’s scholarly volume, ‘‘ Lyrics of Life and 
Thought,” į with its Dantesque inspiration, has in it qualities that are 
far more than ripe scholarship could give. The sonnet, ‘‘ One to the 
Other,” has a note that Browning might have fathered, while the 
exact and yet inspiring nature studies, ‘‘ The Kingfisher ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Tawny Owl,” are quite exquisite. The picture of the grey cathedra: 
in the latter poem is indeed like a noble etching. The sense of pathos 
but also the sense of tragedy resolved, fill these quiet but penetrating 
verses. 


* George Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 
+ Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
t Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 
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In “ The Case of Richard’ Loeb and Nathan Leopold ”* Dr. M. 
Hamblin Smith and Miss Anne Fairwesther have reprinted from 
The Journal of Mental Science of January, 1925, an account of the trial 
of the lads Loeb and Leopold for the murcér of another and younger 
lad. The attorney for the defence admitted ‘‘ legal sanity,” and the 
prisoners pleaded guilty, medical and psychological evidence being: 
brought forward with a view to the mitigation of the sentence, as is: 
possible in the State of Illinois. The sentence in fact was reduced to 
imprisonment for-life, chiefly on the ground of youth. The judge, 
however, took some account of the medica- èvidence, and recognised 
that the careful study .and analysis which had been made was of 
extreme interest, and would be a valuable contribution to criminology. 
The authors of the paper say that the offerders ‘‘ cannot be regarded 
as other than abnormal,” and suggest further study of their cases. 


-$ * * 


Boys and girls and others will read wizh pleasure Mr. Percy F. 
Westerman’s book ‘‘ ‘The Sea Scouts of the ‘ Kestrel’: the Story of 
a Cruise of Adventure and Pluck in a Small Yacht on the English . 
Channel.”’t+ The book’ with its vivid narrative and easy dialogue, will ` 
attract "boys who have a sense of adventure, and make them realise 
that adventures on the sea can still be had, and that ‘‘ The Sea Scouts ” 
will supply them. Mr. Westerman has done excellent worl: in drawing 
attention in dramatic fashion to one aspect of Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell’s great organisation.’ È a 

a * * * 


3 


Ta the many readers who delighted in Mr. E. J. ‘Rath’s excellent 
novel of American life, “‘ The Dark’ Chapte-,’’ his‘new book, “ Good 
References,” } will afford a ‘new delight, the story of American middle- 
class people in the Eastern States who have ambitions, wealth, society 
yearnings, and are met in the midst of things by a delightful secretary 

. with freckles and. ‘‘ good references.” The story is the story of the 
‘‘ references,” and the mystery that they involve in the life of two 
excellent girls who could not earn their ‘livicrgs without ‘‘ references.” 
The value of the story is, however, not dependent on the plot, but upon 
the easy, natural dialogue and the sharp delineation of character. Mr. 
Rath bids fair to be the Jane Austen of the twentieth century, 

* George G. Harrap. 5s. net. g 


t Seeley Service. 5s. net. 
{Sampson Low. 7s. 6c. net. 


LORD IRWIN’S TASK IN INDIA. 


HERE is still much uneasiness about the state of India, 
and the turbulence of the last six years has done the country 
little good in the eyes of the world. To the observer who is 
no specialist in Indian problems, the land appears to have been 
given over to a vehement reaction; the Hindus pursuing the 
chimera of a Vedic renaissance; the Moslems transferring all their 
allegiance to the phantom of an Islamic world-empire; and both 
races uniting in the determination to get rid, not only of British 
rule, but of all that they once seemed willing to accept from 
Western civilisation. Commonsense, the ordinary heritage of a 
simple people, looks as if it had been swept away by extravagant 
political excitement, which can lead nowhere except to the un- 
happiness of the masses which it has unsettled. The administra- 
tion, our onlooker would continue, has been wavering 
dangerously; young Englishmen of the old type will not enter 
the public services; mob-rule has come into prominence; and one 
concession after another to extremist demands has been wrecking 
the old standards of good government. Such is the picture which 
is very widely accepted outside India; and the Indian leaders, 
those, at least, of the advanced sections, have done little or nothing 
to correct it. Elements of truth in it there unhappily are; but it 
is overdrawn and misleading. 

India unquestionably is no longer the same peaceful, deferen- 
tial, uncritical country that it was a generation ago. It is coming 
out of leading strings, and it is suffering from growing pains, 
with querulous and sometimes explosive results. But the worst 
features of the period which has been roughly synchronous with 
Lord Reading’s viceroyalty are by no means characteristic, and 
need never become chronic. The Government is largely recovering 
from the confusion into which its forces were thrown by the first 
onslaught of non-co-operation. The rank and file of the British 
officials are plucking up heart again, believing that they can 
count on the support of Parliament here, and also deriving appre- 
ciable encouragement from the valuable stand taken by Lord Lee’s 
committee. After a practical boycott of the public services for 
several years, the Universities are now again sending the right 
stamp of young Englishman to compete for admission; and not 
a few of the new recruits have already fallen under the spell of a 
career which, though different from that of their fathers, has yet 
an attraction of its own, and a definite capacity for usefulness. In 
the political sphere likewise improvement is perceptible. 

Nor is there any advantage in overlooking much useful work that 
. has been accomplished during all the uproar. Dyarchy is an 
VOL. CXXIX. 19 
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institution. which has been the butt of a good deai of cheap 
sarcasm, based usually on complete ignorance of its mechanism. 
It was never designed as an ideal or final form of government. 
Its purpose was transitional, to train Indian ministers in the 
actual practice of the business of administration, while restricting, 
until such time as they should prove their capacity for further, 
responsibilities, the field in which they can exercise their new and 
untried powers. This purpose dyarchy is serving in all the more 
important provinces of India except Bengal. It has brought a 
succession of prominent and thinking Indians up against the 
difficulties and complexities of the administrative trade. It has 
caused Englishmen and Indians to meet for common work in 
entirely new relations; and it has paved the way for a new 
orientation of our policy. These are not negligible achievements. 
The conditions of the problem had no precedent in the history of 
political evolution; they were wholly novel. It is surely no 
reproach that wholly novel machinery tad to be devised to meet 
them; it is matter for some pride that the machinery has worked 
so well as it has. i 

Where the change for the better is most marked, is in the 
extra-political sphere, in the methods of zhe nationalist movement. 
Two years ago the Swaraj or self-government party swarmed out 
of the non-co-operation hive, and entered the political arena with 
the avowed intention of bringing the legislatures to a standstill and 
paralysing the executives. In this amiable scheme they have 
definitely failed. Bengal is now the sole province where extreme 
measures have been persisted in, and the only consequence is 
that the Governor’s executive councillcrs are managing all the 
ministers’ departments as well as their own, and nobody minds in 
the least. Elsewhere the dyarchic executives are functioning 
normally, and in the legislatures the wrecking policy has been 
abandoned. What has proved fatal to it is not the use of the 
safeguards which the «constitution provided against such an 
emergency, for they have been emplcyed sparingly and with 
admirable restraint; it has been borne down by a sense of its own 
impotence in the presence of that saner spirit of national progress 
with which a constitutional assembly im time becomes imbued. 
Outside the legislatures, non-co-operaticn is expiating its past by 
becoming ridiculous. Nothing was more patently unreal than 
the flashing of wooden swords at the last meeting of the National 
Congress, now the exclusive strongholi of the extremists. As 
president it had “ the Indian nightingale”; and the strains of 
Philomela mingled strangely with Mr. Motilal Nehru’s filibuster- 
ing thunders, while it is common kncwledge that, behind the 
scenes, the organisation was rent by personal dissensions. Most 
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important of all, the people generally are weary of the excitement 
of the last few years. The country-folk have had a succession of 
good harvests, and desire nothing so much as peace. The towns- 
people have turned to their secular and more congenial amuse- 
ment of faction fights between Hindus and Mahomedans. The 
storm of emotion which Mr. Gandhi aroused, and directed with 
lamentable results, has exhausted itself, and extremism for the 
moment is supine. The spirit which gave life to extremism is 
probably immortal; but this particular incarnation cannot be 
counted as one of its successes. 

Fortune could hardly have provided a more opportune moment 
for Lord Reading to lay down his armour. While a great officer 
of the Crown is still at his post, it would be an impertinence to 
attempt to estimate the value of his services; but it is permissible 
to review the task which awaits his successor. Lord Irwin will 
arrive in India at the end of the legislative session, with a few 
months of breathing space in which to take stock of the situation 
and to classify his problems in his own mind. As a matter of 
practical convenience, they may be taken as presenting themselves 
in order from the more obvious and formal to those which lie 
among the deeper springs of human nature. 

If not intrinsically the most important, unquestionably the 
most prominent in the public eye is the question of the relations 
between the Viceroy’s government and his parliament—the 
Central Assembly and the Council of State. Dyarchy having no 
place in the central government, the Governor-General has to 
work with that ill-assorted couple, an irresponsible legislature and 
an irremovable executive. If he could command a majority in the 
legislature, no difficulties would arise. But he does not: the 
Government is in a permanent and small minority in the Assem- 
bly; and its representatives are habitually over-strained by the 
labour of having to persuade, cajole, or fight an overwhelming 
majority, while carrying on their departmental duties at the same 
time. That the Government has got the laws or the supply it 
required, has often been the result of some fortuitous schism 
among its opponents; and there is always a risk of persuasion 
being abandoned for the more facile device of sowing disagree- 
ment between groups of the elected bloc. A recent writer derives 
satisfaction from the organisation of the Swarajists, now that they 
have accepted seats in the Assembly; he sees in them the making 
of a constitutional opposition party, with which the Government 
can deal. If there were any prospects of dealing on equal terms, 
his satisfaction might be justifiable. But a Government party 
in our sense of the term, there can never be. Individuals or even 
groups will side spasmodically with the Government on specific 
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questions in which their reason has been captured, or their interest 
involved, or when their internal differences become more important 
than the defeat of the Treasury Bench. A regular body of pledged 
supporters of the Government cannot be looked for, so long as the 
Government is amenable to the British Parliament and not to the 
will of their own legislature. No Indian politician who is an 
avowed Nationalist—and all but a few stalwarts of the old school 
are Nationalists now—would face the consequences of habitually 
voting with the Government. He objects, as much as any of us, 
to be pilloried as a sycophant; and ic is not improbable that 
sterner measures than mere abuse would be taken to wean him 
from his allegiance. 

For success in the lobbies, therefore, the Government must 
continue, under present conditions, to depend on casual desertions 
from the Nationalist ranks, or in the alternative it must definitely 
adopt a Nationalist policy. The latter, it will be remembered, was 
the deliberate anticipation of the framezs of the constitution: it 
is the natural line of development; ard, indeed, a substantial 
beginning has already been made. The substitution of Indians 
for Englishmen in the public services is a Nationalist policy ; so is 
the somewhat startling degree of protection which is now being 
given to the indigenous steel and other industries and to which 
Lord Reading, though personally a life-long free-trader, has pro- 
claimed his approval. It is along such lines that the Government 
will have to move, often by way of compromise and bargain, if it 
is to count on the support of the Assembly for its own necessities. 

To a Nationalist policy, however, there are inherent limitations; 
for it implies, in any country, at least two essentials—nationhood 
and the electoral sense—which in India are still in embryo. The 
whole golden harvest of nationhood awaits a sunnier sky than that 
of Indian life to-day, with its undisguised clash of interests, 
geographical’ and social, and more particularly its reviving feuds 
between Hindu and Moslem. The electoral sense awaits a much 
wider diffusion of education and a better distribution of wealth. 
To the Indian patriot our insistence on these obstacles is gall and 
bitterness; but no purpose is served by pretending to forget them, 
and all that we ask is that we should remain associated with India 
in the task of removing them. Meanwkile they are the unhappy 
realities which confine the Nationalist pclicy within comparatively 
narrow channels instead of allowing it to spread over the whole 
sphere of Indian interests. In the graver questions, therefore, of 
the country’s well-being, it will certainly be necessary for the 
Government at times to take measures which run counter to any 
conception of national policy that does not recognise its own 
disabilities. In such cases, involving the maintenance of order, or 
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unpopular economies or unpopular taxation, Lord Irwin will not 
always have the Assembly with him, and it will be his respon- 
sibility to decide whether the issues sufficiently affect the wider 
interests of India, now or in the long future, to justify the use of 
the special powers with which the constitution has invested him. 
-Imperfect laws or fiscal errors are capable of being corrected in 
time, very often indeed they correct themselves; but the safety of 
India and the financial credit of India and the good name of 
India are within the special care of the Governor-General and 
his executive. 

From this series of problems the transition is easy to the 
problems of political development. In 1930 at the latest a parlia- 
mentary commission will be examining the working of the new 
constitution since 1921: the business done and the business 
obstructed by the Councils, the character of ministers’ administra- 
tion, the success or otherwise of dyarchy, the whole issue of 
further advance. It is worth a perusal of section 41 (2) of the Act 
to appreciate the remarkable width of their reference. What advice 
is Lord Irwin to give at so critical an inquest? Must the present 
relation between the central government and its legislature be 
maintained, or can it be improved upon? In the provinces, can 
the jurisdiction of ministers be enlarged, or can a better substitute 
be found for dyarchy? Can anything at all be done in a province 
like Bengal, where, notwithstanding that it shelters many of the 
ablest intellects in India, the politicians are sulking in their 
tents and giving no evidence that they either care for or could 
assume the duty of managing their own affairs? Then as to the 
basis of the whole structure, what is to be said about the elector- 
ates? To what extent are they truly represented in the councils; 
is there real freedom in the voting; and what are the steps that 
have been taken to impress the voters with their power or to 
educate them in their duties? Premature though it would be to 
attempt an answer to these questions yet, they will have to be 
answered on evidence which is accumulating day by day. And 
behind them all is the still wider question of how we can best 
graft democratic institutions upon the more ancient systems of the 
country. Is it to be by our own method of electoral rolls and the 
ballot box, or can we strike on something less exotic? India has 
made, writes Mr. Stanley Rice, ‘‘the mistake of looking upon 
democracy as a mechanical system instead of a spiritual con- 
ception.” The mistake must be rectified before India can rise to 
the full height of the opportunity which England intended to offer 
her. Happily it is the mistake of a small class, impatient of the 
slow processes of evolution, and not of the people as a whole. 

Political progress may in time be the harbinger of material 
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advancement; but all friends of India would prefer to see the two 
come hand in hand. The next category, therefore, of India’s 
immanent problems is her material needs. Towards the end of 
his viceroyalty, Lord Reading has been given time to inaugurate 
a campaign of agricultural development; a Royal Commission 
is foreshadowed. He thus bequeaths the question which, more. 
than any other, touches the happiness >f India; political crises 
come and go, but hunger is ever present with far too big a pro~ 
portion of the people. When the enquiry comes, however, it must 
be no mere study of agricultural conditions; they are perfectly 
well known already, and competent obse-vers are unanimous that 
the Indian peasant has little to learn in the skilful handling of the 
meagre resources at his command, At Pusa and other centres, 
splendid work has been done in improving the strains of the 
principal crops. The parallel problem of the cultivator’s indebted- 
ness is being attacked by the co-operative societies. Irrigation 
is rapidly extending, thanks to the magnificent scale of State 
enterprise. All these lines of work could, of course, be stimulated; 
but that is very far from being the whole story.. Three bigger 
questions lie ahead: the , provision of adequate capital for agri- 
culture, the control of’ tenures and rent, and morcellement. 

Grapple systematically with these for a generation—no briefer 
period will suffice—and the evolution of India will move up by 
several centuries. Volumes could be written on each; but the last 
is almost the most vital. ‘Incredibly minute though the sub- 
division of holdings has become, it does not carry with it, as in 
France, the merits of intensive cultivation; mainly because, at 
least in northern India, the petty patches which the individual 
cultivator tills are widely dispersed. For this characteristic, almost 
the most uneconomic in the whole Indian landscape, there are 
historical reasons, and its correction will present infinite ‘difficulty. 
But, until it is put right, there is little hcpe of any solid advance. 
There can be no thought, for example, of emulating the organisa- 
tion of the sugar industry in Java, and relieving India of the 
ignominy of having to import annually millions of tons of a 
product for which its own soil is peculiarly suitable.. 

After the needs of the body, the needs of the mind and spirit; 
India has no shortage of either. Matters of faith and religion are 
outside the purview of a government which has always held to 
the strictest impartiality in this regard; and to the people them- 
selves must also be left many of the more delicate social issues 
for which the human mind must find its own bearings and work 
out its own salvation. But there are features of the Indian social 
organism to which no government can remain indifferent, if it 
can take any ‘share in improving them. The more ardent nation- 
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alist admits them as blemishes, but expresses himself ready to 
tackle them only when he is master in his own house. Will he 
ever have a house at all, retorts the man of the world, unless these 
quicksands are first removed from its foundations? The dilemma 
will resolve itself if, while political commonsense is growing, the 
. Government is tacitly allowed to help, perhaps even to lead, in 
the necessary reforms; and this seems likely to be the rôle of the 
Viceroy and his colleagues in the near future. 

Dominating at the moment all other preoccupations of this type 
is the necessity of a bridge between Hindu and Moslem. Con- 
cordat after concordat has been registered by the more advanced 
leaders on both sides; but their aim has invariably. been political, 
and there has been no abatement of the radical antagonism among 
the non-political masses. On the contrary, the hostility has of 
late augmented to an alarming degree, with recurring outbreaks of 
violence; and now the last pretence of union has gone with the 
rending asunder of the veil of political compromise at the Aligarh 
University celebrations in last December. The fundamental issue 
is one of elementary human passions. The simple Mahomedan 
despises the Hindu as an idolator; the orthodox Hindu detests 
the Mahomedans for slaughtering, with aggressive sacrificial 
rites, the cow whose life he regards as sacred. Among the more 
sophisticated classes the feud is economic as well, the agile Hindu 
outstripping his neighbour in the general race of life. The 
ordinary Mahomedan leader of the Khilafat type does not mend 
matters when he declares himself a citizen of Islam first, and only 
secondarily of India. It is waste of time to preach the ideals of 
citizenship to an ignorant proletariat: nothing but the slow pro- 
gress of general education will make Hindus and Moslems more 
neighbourly. Meanwhile there are open sores to be healed, and 
fresh evils to be averted. If the two communities can do nothing 
spontaneously, the task must be resumed by the British Govern- 
ment. Our officers have not in the past shown themselves unhandy 
in foreseeing trouble, and checking it and organising the 
machinery of conciliation. It is essentially a question of local 
knowledge and endeavour, a patchwork business at the best; but 
it must serve its purpose until the people climb to that conception 
of civic responsibility which will make outside intervention 
superfluous. 

Beyond this tangle of warring creeds lies a vast field of oppor- 
tunities where the Viceroy and his advisers have to tread warily, 
offering but never pressing the co-operation of their government. 
Chief among them are subjects which, though now entrusted tc 
ministers—more particularly, public health and secondary educa- 
tion—will stand in need of all that our experience can provide in 
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the way of help and encouragement. Then comes a whole array 
of social customs and traditional usages, dear to the Indian heart, 
but impeding, as it seems to us, the ful. partnership of India in 
the commonwealth of nations. Every one of them will no doubt 
find its reformers in time; but the preparatory work is heavy and 
its urgency great. It is not our business, for example, to emanci-. 
pate Indian women; that is essentially tke affair of the people, or 
even more so, as Turkey and Egypt tell us, of the women them- 
selves. But in the meantime female education and the proper 
medical care of secluded women can b2 made realities, if and 
only if wetakeahand. Among other more intimate phases of Indian 
life are institutions like the Hindu joint family, archaic in its 
merits as in its practices, and now by common consent a stumbling 
block -to progress. We must await Indian initiative for the 
amendment of the joint family law, or the law of marriage or of 
succession ; but that initiative will come zhe sooner and be urged 
the more confidently, if we are known to be actively favourable to 
such reforms, and not mere onlookers, as has been our attitude’ 
too often in the past. 

So far we have been thinking of British India; but the Viceroy 
is never allowed to forget that British Ind.a is not his only charge, 
and that he has a special personal responsibility for the Feudatory 
States. Our former habit of intervention in their domestic admin- 
istration, by way of advice which was often indistinguishable 
from orders, has been wisely relaxed since Lord Curzon’s day; but 
the Viceroy’s association with the Princes is by no means confined 
to visits of picturesque ceremony or tc the beautifully staged 
shooting parties which they are always ready to offer him. There 
is more delicate work behind. Released from the restraints under 
which they used to chafe, the rulers of the bigger States show a 
definite tendency to become increasingly assertive of their rights 
of ““ subordinate alliance” with the Crown. The Chamber -of 
Princes has given them a powerful instrament for combining in, 
defence of their order. It will be found every year more difficult 
to intervene in individual cases of grave misgovernment, 
especially if the corporate sense of the Chiefs themselves ‘does not 
happen to be in accord with the Viceroy’s standard of misgovern- 
ment. That is one anxiety which must az times be present in his 
relations with the’ Princes. Another, though different in type, 
is the treatment by the States of the Nacionalist movement. To 
many: of the older-fashioned rulers all these new-fangled ideas of ` 
freedom and self-determination are anathema; autocracy, benevo- 
lent or otherwise, was their heritage, and they have no intention of 
allowing it to be curtailed; so that short shrift is given to 
extremism, whether of indigenous origin or imported from British 
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territories. Certain other Princes are in sympathy with at least the 
intellectual basis of the advanced movement, and are understood 
to offer no definite discouragement to its leaders. In a few States 
the matter has been more adroitly handled. Assemblies of a 
representative type have been set up, and clothed with powers 
which it is not always easy to estimate; deference thus being 
shown, even if in some cases it is only lip-service, to the ideals 
accepted for British India. There is thus a wide diversity 
of treatment. In so far as it provides us with the 
lessons of diversified experiment, it will be valuable to us in our 
own task. But there is some counter-balancing danger that 
trouble will develop, either under those rulers who refuse to relax 
their traditional methods of absolutism or—what is more probable 
—under those who have encouraged the Nationalist claims up to a 
point and then called a halt. It is against trouble of this sort that 
the Viceroy will have to be particularly vigilant; for anything 
in the nature of local revolution may easily become contagious. 

From even this lengthy catalogue of positive and potential duties 
there are obvious omissions. Nothing, for example, has been said 
about the industrial problems of India, which are not going to be 
solved, as the Nationalist party imagines, by the anodyne of a 
high protective tariff. India has to go into uncommonly hard 
training if she is to take a place in the manufacturing struggles 
of the world, and she has hardly made a beginning yet. 
Nor has anything been said of the complexities of finance, 
currency and exchange; they differ specifically but not generic- 
ally from similar problems elsewhere, and an expert Commission 
is on the eve of advising upon a policy which may be lucky 
enough to carry India through the next Viceroy’s term. Nor has 
anything been said on the thorny question of the treatment of 
Indians abroad, especially in South Africa and some of our Crown 
Colonies. The subject is too delicate for summary discussion ; and 
fortunately Lord Irwin already has special knowledge of it, though 
he will now see the other side of the shield which he carried in 
the Colonial Office. Itis by contemplating these and the many other 
omissions that one forms some estimate of the magnitude of our 
task in India to-day, greater than it has ever been at any period in 
the history of our association with the country. 

The Indian Nationalist is impatient of the slow pace at which 
we are allowing him to march towards the goal of self-government. 
The friends of India in England are also impatient, but on other 
grounds. It is doubtful whether any country has ever been given 
the same peculiar liberty of choosing its own future as India 
received by the Act of 1919. Its leaders could have set to work at 
once on some of the many weaknesses for which they have long 
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argued that home-rule is the only remedy; they could have 
claimed our co-operation in almost any such programme, and they 
would have obtained it; they would taus have laid the surest 
foundation for further confidence and further responsibilities. 
‘What course did they actually elect? A few—all honour to them— 
took up the burden they were offered and carried it through much 
discouragement, both from their own camrades in the Nationalist 
camp, and, unfortunately, also from the financial stress in which 
the reforms were started. But the great majority chose exactly the 
opposite course, a campaign of noisy, useless, dangerous obstruc- 
tion in which six good years have been all but wasted, and the fair 
fame of India has been smirched. It is this unpardonable blunder 
which brings impatience, and a touch of acerbity, to those who 
worked for the new constitution, and stil believe in it. The longer 
view, however, is not closed. The fclly of purely destructive 
tactics has been demonstrated, and there is reason to hope that 
moderate men will be found ready to pick up the threads of 
progress where Mr. Gandhi severed them in 1919. The Government 
can give a powerful lead; it now knows how much was real, and 
how much was illusory and baseless ir the clamour of the last 
six years, and it can afford to stabilise its policy accordingly. 
The broad road of advance to which we are pledged is open; and 
our help and partnership will be available to all men of good will 
who are travelling on it. 
l MESTON. 


PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH. 


N considering the question of the financial policy of the 
I Government, and its effect upon the welfare of, the country, 

we can all start from a common line, namely, that laid down 
in the King’s speech which inaugurated the present Conservative 
administration. It was there stated that the tax burdens were a 
hindrance to industry and commerce, and that economy in every 
sphere was imperative. It is clear by the use of the words “in 
every sphere” that the Government’s pledge was to shape its 
programme in every branch in such a way as to reduce the load 
upon the subject. I propose to examine under three main heads 
the actual course which they have pursued. First, there is the 
question of taxation, public and “‘ private.” Secondly, there is 
the question of expenditure, which may be viewed under its two 
most onerous aspects, those of subsidy, and the outlay upon 
armaments depending upon Imperial policy. 

To take first the policy of subsidy. It is amazing to consider how 
easily we have slipped into this expedient. It was not, of course, 
inaugurated by Mr. Baldwin. The post-war period saw its real 
beginnings on a large scale. But the years following the war were 
admittedly years of transition, years of Government control, years 
during which the whole civil and military machinery of war was 
being slowly demobilised. The out-of-work donation for dis- 
charged soldiers, the assumption by Dr. Addison of the whole 
burden of the loss (in excess of the produce of a penny rate) on the 
housing policy, and the corn subsidy, were regarded as part of 
our war measures. The definite adoption of the ‘‘ money method ” 
to overcome difficulties assumes a different aspect in these days 
when we are supposed to be settling down to normal ways. 

Mr. Baldwin has identified himself with the doctrine of con- 
ciliation which has now become world renowned. It is even true, 
I believe, that Trotsky has commented on it as a feature of British 
politics. There is no doubt at all that a homily is the more 
kindly received when it is followed by a donation. A short 
catalogue may be made of the actual money payments negotiated 
in the course of the last year. There is, first of all, the sugar 
subsidy. Then there is the subsidy for the marketing of Empire 
produce. It is impossible, in mentioning this, to overlook its 
implications. Certain agreements were come to by the repre- 
sentatives of the then Conservative Government at the Imperial 
Conference. These included new taxes to be imposed, in order 
that for Dominion goods they might be remitted, and a new 
Preference thus be created. Mr. Baldwin, whose fine sense of 
honour all recognise, felt that these new taxes might be regarded 
by some as an infringement of his promise not to tax food, and, 
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consequently, the taxes were not persisted in: in return, this 
subsidy of a million was promised. As it was in the nature of a 
quid pro quo, free traders were entitled to say that the million was 
the extent of the burden which the new Preference duties would 
have laid upon the consumer, who, as he was relieved of that 
burden, was to be called upon to find an equivalent sum through. 
the payment of taxes. 

Another small point arises in this connection. The Govern- 
ment’s recent statement of agricultural pclicy informed the farmers 
that they were to participate in the benefits of this grant. Now,’ 
participation means having their money share. But, if they have 
a money share, the amount left for the Dominions is thereby 
diminished, and the bargain with the Dominions is broken. It is 
possible, therefore, that a claim may be made for a compensating 
increase in the grant. 

Though not actual direct subsidies, the settlements of the 
French, Italian and Irish debts may be referred to at this point. 
We were told that, despite the change in the French Finance 
Ministry, M. Caillaux’ very lucky settlement for an annuity of 
twelve and a half millions was to stand; but recently, especially in 
view of the Italian settlement, the F rench have been claiming that 
it should be reduced. The French and Itelian debts are comparable 
in size, and if the “ capacity to pay ” argument is allowed, the 
French have a strong case, for their Budget is not balanced. 
Indeed, M. Klotz, in a recent speech, weat much further than this, 
and made the disquieting claim that Great Britain was actually in 
the debt of France, and not a creditor at all. As to the Italian 
settlement, it appears to be a good deal more favourable than 
that granted to Count Volpi by Mr. Mellon. It has from a 
Chancellor’s point of view only one advantage over the American 
terms, and that is that ready cash is fcrthcoming to the tune of 
two millions at once, and four millions in the succeeding years, 
whereas the Americans have granted a moratorium to the Italians 
for five years. This is only another way of saying that in his 
urgent need for ready cash, Mr. Churchill has been willing to 
forego considerable resources. 

This country is so sick and tired of its Irish difficulties, that 
there are few who will not consider that the discharge for nothing 
of the obligation under Article 5 of the Treaty is welcome. But 
Lord Birkenhead estimated that this was worth forty or fifty 
millions, and it must be recognised that here again a contingent 
asset has disappeared. In the meantime, Parliament is already 
faced with a Supplementary Estimate of £1,200,000 to Northern 
: Ireland, described as a “* grant in aid of revenues.” It is supposed 
to be towards the expenses of the Special Constabulary, arising 
out of “ exceptional circumstances,” which is only another way 
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of saying that it is a payment to Sir James Craig’s Government 
for the maintenance of a force one of whose objects was to resist 
the award of the Boundary Commission, should it prove to be not 
to the liking of the Northerners. 

Finally, in the matter of subsidies, comes the famous twenty- 
pne millions for the coal trade: what Mr. Markham, in his breezy 
evidence before the Commission, described as ‘‘ money for 
nothing, man.” 

Now, it may be supposed by some that these are temporary 
expedients, from which we shall soon shake ourselves free: the 
sugar subsidy, for instance, is to be diminished year by year. But 
are we quite sure that the vested interests, once created, will be so 
easily satisfied? As to the coal subsidy, Mr. Tawney, in giving 
evidence for the Labour Party, said plainly that they had no 
interim policy whatever, and Mr. Frank Varley, giving evidence 
for the miners, admitted that if the industry were nationalised, a 
subsidy would still be needed. Clearly, a strong tonic of public 
opinion is required if the body corporate is to throw off this bad 
habit. Can we expect Mr. Baldwin to administer suchatonic? Let 
me draw attention once again to a very remarkable speech delivered 
by the Prime Minister in the Commons on the 29th June, 1925: 


“ Therefore, I think it would be useful if the House itself, in the 
course of this debate, would examine and consider, as the Govern- 
ment are proposing to do, whether by any form of subsidy it may 
be possible to give, as I said, that stimulus and lift in the region 
of those industries which seem at the moment beaten down into 
a position of helplessness. The various forms in which subsidies 
may be given, and I can think of no others, are either by bounties 
on production, or on export, or subsidies on specific contracts or 
orders, mainly for export, or subsidies in specially distressed dis- 
tricts in aid of rates, to take the burden off those who manufacture 
in the district, or a subsidy to help to bring down goods rates on 
the railways. In all these methods of subsidising, the difficulties 
are great, and the difficulties may be insuperable, and so far as I 
am concerned, so far as the Government are concerned, even in 
the case where any of these methods might be found practicable 
and desirable, I believe, in the long run, it would do more harm 
than good if any assistance of this kind were ‘given to any 
industry that was not itself efficient and making every effort, 
and continuous and increasing effort, to make itself efficient.’’ 


There was no long delay in the reply to this attractive invita- 
tion. The Times of July 16th published a detailed series of 
proposals from the Federation of British Industries. Deep 
answered deep when Mr. John Hill, for the Boilermakers, printed 
his scheme for the subsidising of ship-building, an industry which 
of all industries is in a distressed condition. Nor were the land- 
owners backward. Sir Henry Cautley argued with force, if coal, 
why not land? And Lord Selborne added that there was a great 
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deal to be said for the proposal. If it has aot been more vigorously 
supported by the farmers’ organisations, it is because the farmer 
dreads that subsidy may be followed by control, and he prefers by 
grants for housing, drainage, or in reduction of rates, to draw his 
State relief in more indirect fashion. 

Now that the Government Party has been strengthened, as, 
undoubtedly it has been, by the accession of Sir Alfred Mond, the 
High Priest of subsidy from the unemployment fund, it is fair 
to assume that the disease has got a grip of Conservative policy. 
This new element in the stimulation of British industry, whose 
success has hitherto depended upon supezior workmanship, richer 
natural resources, a higher commercial standard, and the bolder 
spirit of adventure which has always characterised our traders, 
has not been without effect upon foreign cpinion, and we find both 
in the German Parliament and in Spain proposals put forward to 
retaliate upon our coal exports. No doubt our critics in these 
countries are fortified by the grounds ptt forward by Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister in his famous White Faper on Safeguarding, 
wherein the granting of subsidies by ‘foreign Governments is 
made a test of what is called ‘‘ unfair competition.” 

I do not profess to express an opinion upon the merits of any or 
all of these subsidies, or the policy whick they involve. I merely 
put them in contrast with the declaration of the King’s speech in 
1924, that economy in every sphere is imperative. 

Let me now take another of the three heads, namely, that of 
taxation. It is not necessary to catalogue the burden of our taxes, 
direct and indirect. My purpose is, ratker to deal with the col- 
lateral load, often overlooked, namely, the right of private taxation 
which is implied in protective tariffs. In passing, it may be said 
that it seems strange that, while the European countries, old and 
new, which were most unwisely permitted by the Peace Treaties a 
complete freedom in the matter of tariffs and import and export 
restrictions (a freedom wholly abused in the last five years), while 
these countries are turning of necessity to trade treaties and dis- 
cussions on a customs union, our country for the first time is 
setting up a protective tariff, and that on a high scale. The con- 
sumer who pleads for economy has as strong a case against the 
private tax farmer as he has against the excise man or the income 
tax collector. For a tariff means nothing ‘ess than the granting to 
those who manufacture the article in question within the customs 
barrier of the right to levy a tax in the form of increased‘ prices up 
to the possible level of the amount of the duty. And, of course, not 
a penny of this tax finds its way into furds available for the dis- 
charge of the public burden. One hundred per cent. is retained by 
the tax farmer. 

Protectionists are apt to be angered by the suggestion that pro- 
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tective taxes are imposed for the purpose, and have the result, of 
increasing private profits at the expense of the community. 
Traders, however, have put them in the wrong, for they them- 
selves have applied to the Income Tax Commissioners alleging 
that the expenses they have incurred over the Safeguarding Com- 
mittees in pleading for a tariff are business expenses, that is to 
say, expenses necessarily incurred for the purpose of making a 
profit. Since this Government came into power, the following, 
among other articles, have become dutiable: lace, hops, musical 
instruments and their component parts, cinema films, clocks and 
watches, cutlery and parts, leather gloves, incandescent gas 
mantles, and silk and artificial silk. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that 1926 1s the year in which Part I of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act expires. This was the section of the Act intended to 
protect what are called Key Industries. Instruments of precision, 
scientific glassware, and a host of fine chemicals, numbering, I 
believe, when catalogued, about six thousand, were made subject 
to a tariff. It was said that for a short period their establishment 
demanded protection. Mill was copiously misquoted to support 
the argument. It remains to be seen what the five years’ control 
has done for them. So far as present information goes, it appears 
that they are all about to claim a renewal of the duty, despite the fact 
that in respect of some of them, at least, the tariff has had no success 
at all in stimulating the creation of an industry in this country. 

In short, while we are considering the burdens laid upon the 
consumer, and the hindrance to industry referred to in the King’s 
speech, we must take into account the fact that in hundreds of 
different ways costs are being raised, and the revival of trade 
delayed, by the existence of this system of private tax-gathering. 
The method adopted for the granting of protective duties has an 
influence anything but helpful on British trade. The need for the 
method arises from the political wisdom of the Conservative Party 
in refusing to avow their natural protective instincts. They have 
limited the granting of tariffs to special cases, and in proving these 
cases, the manufacturers have to appear before Committees and 
make distressing ad misericordiam appeals, explaining at the same 
time that their goods are more expensive and yet of no better 
quality than a similar foreign article. Any good there may be in the 
advertising campaigns for British manufactures, which are justly 
popular when based on British merit, and are receiving a good deal 
of assistance from Government, is apt thus to be counteracted. 

It is strange to find Mr. Churchill of all men being forced as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to father this policy in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Churchill left the Conservative Party many years 
ago on the fiscal issue. As recently as the 1923 election, he stood 
as a Free Trade candidate. He was rejected, and now he is a 
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Protectionist Chancellor. There is a story told of Whistler, who 
had been trained for the Army, but had failed in his examination 
in chemistry. Explaining his change of career Whistler said, ‘‘ If 
silicon had béen a gas, I should have been a soldier.” Applying 
the illustration, we may say that if-in 1923 West Leicester 
had been Free Trade, Mr. Churchill would now have been engaged 
in tearing his own silk taxes to ribbons. - 

Let me now deal briefly with what is by far the most serious 
issue, and one with deep moral implications—I mean the effect 
of the Imperial policy of the Government upon the tax burden. 
Mr. Churchill is, in this matter, a stranze apologist of economy. 
It was to him more than to any other man that we'owed the anti- 
Russian wars immediately following tke Armistice, in which it 
was admitted at the time a hundred millions had been sunk in 
cash and kind. He was a member ož the Government which 
incurred great expense as well as no smell discredit by the régime | 
of coercion in Ireland. Supplementary Estimates for Black-and- 
Tannery costs are even now before the House of Commons. In 
the matter of our relations with Turkey, he was associated with the 
Chanak threats, the last adventure of the Coalition Government, 
and it was his influence, as is commonly thought, that was decisive 
in planting King Feisul at Baghdad. What the ultimate money 
burden of the Mesopotamian adventure may be, it is too early to 
state. We know that there is an annual charge standing at present 
at four millions and associated with military obligations of a costly 
and impossible kind. The situation in Egypt, where we are siill 
involved in large expenditure, is extremely uncertain. There 
seems no sign whatever of a decline of the influence of Zaghlul 
Pasha, nor of any understanding between him and the British 
Government. Syria is the scene of a determined and so far un- 
quelled revolt. In Arabia Feisul’s father, Hussein, who was a 
subsidised protégé of the British Goverrment, has been expelled, 
and a new power has arisen with consequences that cannot be fore- 
seen. In short, the Middle East is the centre of immeasurable poten- 
tial difficulties, and it is hard to justify the acceptance of new obli- 
gations there, and at the same time preach an economy crusade. 

These commitments are directly reflecced in the expenditure of 
our fighting services. The following totals, given in millions, 
show this: 

Expenditure on Army, Navy and Air Forc2 in 1914, 1924 and 1925. 


Arm.: 1914. 1924. 1025. 
Army we se 23 as 58 “ies 58 
Navy aie igk 5I re 59 ai 64 
Air Force... — sis 19 oe 2I 


As regards these figures generally, and particularly those relating 
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to the Air Force, a just criticism is that in the settlement of 
international debts we have not used our power as a creditor to 
effect disarmament. The only justification for the remission of 
large sums (or, to put it more accurately, the continued imposition 
of large burdens upon the British instead of upon the foreign 
taxpayer) is that thereby international jealousies should be 
appeased, and the road to disarmament and trade recovery be 
opened. Yet, while France is being let off lightly, there is no 
word of a reduction of her Air Force. And this, despite the 
Locarno Agreement, and the complete and effective disarmament 
of Germany. We are, in fact, losing both ways, by putting our 
debtors in funds with which to arm, and laying on ourselves the 
need, in our turn, to find new money to compete with them. 

As to the Navy, the cruiser programme represents a capital 
expenditure of fifty-eight millions, and Singapore an initial 
expenditure of ten millions, which, as all experience shows, is not 
by any means likely to be more than a fraction of the total bill. 
The disappearance of the German Fleet, therefore, the conclusion 
of the Washington Agreement, the earthquake in Japan, none of 
these things have relieved our tax-payer by a penny. It is all 
very well for the Admiralty hastily to produce suggestions for 
reductions in other directions to meet the immediate charges. That 
is but a temporary expedient. And, in any case, if these reductions 
are justified, they should be made quite independently of any 
further expenditure. They are now triumphantly produced, after 
we have been told repeatedly that the Admiralty Estimates have 
been cut to the bone. 

In this article, the financial aspect of these questions has been 
stressed. But there is something much more important behind, 
for all these advances excite competition in the same kind of 
expenditure abroad. Quotations might be made to show, for 
example, that both in Italy and in the United States our new 
cruisers are used as a strong argument by the naval zealots. If 
this tendency is to continue, then the hope of a new era following 
the war is shattered. What Governments must be made to realise 
is that the sacrifice of millions of lives by the common people 
has given them an inalienable right to a voice in foreign policy. 
We have long passed the days when ambitious and no doubt 
well-intentioned diplomats and politicians could mobilise and 
employ national forces at their will. The mass of the people 
realise that in all wars both sides lose. And it is their determina- 
tion that the vision of the Armistice shall be realised, and that 
the national policy shall be directed in the paths of peace. 
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THE GREEK DICTATORSHIP. 


HEN General Pangalos, on January 3rd, announced to 
W the Republican Guard that he intended to act as a Dic- 


tator, he was merely giving formal expression to a state 

of things which had existed in fact ever since, with a handful of 
_ supporters, he had seized power by a coup d’état on June 25th." 
The “ parliamentary mantle ”?” with which M. Papanastasiou, the 
ex-Premier who was one of the founde-s of the Republic, had 
sought to cover the General’s military uniform, was soon thrown 
away, and is now as much an archeological relic as the pen with 
which Otho signed his abdication. No sene person imagined that 
General Pangalos had dethroned so good a parliamentarian as 
M. Michalakopoulos in order to govern with other, and less 
effective, parliamentary colleagues. Having secured to himself 
the right to issue decrees during the recess, he prorogued the 
National Assembly till October 15th, anc then, a few days before 
that date, dissolved it altogether, and published the new Constitu- 
tion before it had been ratified by that body. His third step 
towards personal power was to suspend the Constitution, except 
the first article, which declares Greece to be a Republic. To-day 
he can say l’étdt, c'est moi, and has said ‘‘ I can do whatever I 
like.” To this, however, there are some limitations, for, like his 
fellow-dictator in Rome, he has to reckon with his own supporters. 
The Greek public took all these success:ve acts of autocracy with 
complete calm; indignation was left to ‘‘ the politicians.” For 
this indifference, which may seem to outsiders remarkable in a 
people so intensely political as the Greeks, there are excellent 
reasons. The average citizen is war-worn and tired. Ever since 
the Military League marched into Athens from Goudi in 1909— 
the starting-point of contemporary Greek history—he has had an 
almost unbroken series of upheavals. _H2 has undergone the two 
Balkan wars of 1912-13, the almost civil war between the adherents 
of Constantine and those of Venizelos, the two depositions of the 
former and the defeat and exile of the latter, the ‘“ Revolutionary ” 
Government of 1922, the counter-revolution of 1923, the expulsion 
of George II, and the proclamation oi the Republic. Governments 
have, since 1924, come and gone almast as rapidly as in the 
early years of George I. Moreover, in 1909, the army learnt the 
fatal secret that it could make and unmake Governments in the 
face of popular indifference. Thus when, last October, General 
Plastinas, the hero of the Revolution cf 1922, was arrested by 
General Pangalos and conveyed to Italy, and when, on December 
30th, the three leading Republican ex-Premiers, MM. Kaphan- 
dares, Michalakopoulos and Papanastas‘ou, all highly respected 
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and respectable men, were muzzled and the newspapers forbidden 
to publish their utterances, no one made the least demonstration. 
Business went on as usual much as, in Paris in 1851, the public 
showed little desire to defend the deputies. The Greeks want peace 
and quiet; they are a very industrious people, and they wish, very 
naturally, to devote themselves to their own affairs. 

The municipal elections of October showed how apathetic was 
the electorate. In Athens and the Piræus a small proportion of 
voters took the trouble to vote; in Salonika the numbers who 
polled were so minute that the election of the mayor was quashed 
and a new election held and even then the candidate elected, 
although his success, despite General Pangalos’ personal inter- 
vention on behalf of the Ministerial nominee was a defeat for the 
Dictator, secured only a small section of that great constituency. 
There are many electors who, notwithstanding severe pains and 
penalties, have allowed the appointed time to elapse without apply- 
ing for their new “ booklets,” entitling them to vote at the nex 
general election. Some probably believe that to ask for them 
would be labour lost, for General Pangalos seems to have fixed 
the election for the Greek Kalends, on the ground that he needs 
ample time for carrying out his whole programme. ‘To err 
thrice,” as he has said, ‘‘ is unpardonable,” for he considers that 
the men of 1909 and those of 1922 erred in not sticking longer 
to their work. 

In the country districts similar slackness is observable. Thus, 
there were places where no candidate was forthcoming for the 
honour of the local mayoralty, whereas the late Professor Burrows 
years ago found 123 candidates ready to fill fifteen places on the 
municipal council of Pylos. But the modern Nestors have seen 
a great deal since Zorbas left Goudi. Besides, the slowness of 
the National Assembly in passing the Constitution—its special 
business—gave time for the military men to organise their move- 
ment. Surely, the practical policy would have been to hurry the 
Constitution through, and then amend it by the light of experience 
later. A mediocre Constitution which works. well (as every Briton 
knows) is much better than a perfectly logical Constitution on 
paper. A similar mistake was made with a similar result by the 
Frankfurt Parliament in 1849. 

General Pangalos, having obtained power, has used it as a 
Dictator. Taking Draco as his model, he insisted upon hanging 
by a decree, which made the death penalty retrospective, two 
officials found guilty of malversation. In vain the Military Court 
which had sentenced the prisoners went in a body to ask that the 
sentence should be commuted; in vain the Archbishop of Athens, 
the President of the Republic, and all General Pangalos’ colleagues 
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in the Cabinet (as one of them told me), pleaded for mercy. The 
Dictator was unmoved, insisting that an example must be made. 
An example was made, but not perhaps such as was contemplated 
—that of a large crowd going out to see two poor wretches publicly 
hanged. This is against Greek traditions, for so strong used to 
_ be the feeling against capital punishmenc—especially the Turkish. 
punishment of hanging—that in the early days of Otho no execu- 
tioner was procurable, because he might be murdered, and wien 
a certain Carripéze was summoned from France and concealed in 
Egina, he was assassinated after his first execution and his office 
abolished.* Similarly, Finlay relates in one of his unpublished 
“ Journals ”’ that when Bibisi, the famous brigand, was to be 
executed, the official executioner was killed and his substi-ute 
fainted. But General Pangalos, if severe to malefactors, is kind 
to animals, and the Athenian society for their protection hcpes 
much from his tenure of power. Seeing a carter maltreating a 
horse, he descended from his motor car and kicked the man 
soundly. In his country place near Eleusis he cherishes a pet 
lamb, and an Athenian publicist who has had experience of Rome 
and was initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries of the Premier, 
contrasted, as characteristic of the two men, the lion-cub of Signor 
Mussolini and the lambkin of General Paagalos. Indeed, the Greek 
Dictator is not theatrical; he does not olay to the gallery, nor, 
if he did so, would his histrionic talents greatly move his country- 
men. 

Another severe decree was directed against those who had made 
fraudulent returns of their property liable to taxation. The penalty 
for this offence was made imprisonment up to eight months, and. 
the confiscation of the defaulter’s personal and real estate in pro- 
portion to the amount of the taxes of wkich he had defrauded the 
State, besides the taxes due and the already existing fines for 
non-payment. Where the unpaid taxes amounted to more than a 
million drachmai, nine-tenths of the shi-ker’s property was liable 
to confiscation. But the Dictator has found time to occupy him- 
self with the skirts of the Athenian ladies, as well as with graver 
matters. Probably none of his measures has gained such universal 
notoriety as his proposal to measure female skirts, and to punish 
their wearers if they were more than thirty: centimetres from the 
ground. But here General Pangalos has been less successful. An 
American lady, meeting him at dinner, told him that he could do 
what he liked with the men, but not with the women. In fact, 
first the enforcement of this decree was postponed for a mcnth, 
then the Dictator conceded “‘ five points ” to the “* well-greaved 


* A Seven Years’ Resident [F: M. F. Skene], Weyfaring Sketches (London, 1847), 
PP. 29—37. 
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Achæans ” and allowed their skirts to be thirty-five centimetres 
above the pavement. Finally, when the fatal day arrived, orders 
were given to enforce it gently and to warn too highly-girt ladies 
before conducting them to the police station to be measured. In 
one thing, however, the Dictator has succeeded—in adding hereby 
„to the gaiety of nations, a feat which modern parliamentarism 
rarely achieves. Š 

When the Athenians woke up on the morning of January 24th 
they received with their coffee an official decree announcing that 
from dawn all banknotes above twenty-five drachmai had lost one- 
quarter of their value, and that they would henceforth be cut into 
two unequal portions, of which the smaller would constitute a 
share in a new forced loan at 6 per cent., while the larger would 
be worth only three-quarters of the original amount. This 
ingenious device has now for the second time been adopted in 
Greece, for the unfortunate Premier, Protopapadakes, who was 
executed in 1922, cut the notes in halves for the purposes of a 
forced loan in that year. To persons with small incomes this came 
as a “ bolt from the blue,” for the secret had been well kept, and 
the Cabinet did not meet to decide upon it till the previous night. 
It is, of course, an internal measure; but it is asked whether so 
desperate an expedient will not have a bad effect abroad, and 
further jeopardise the chances of the new loan for the establish- 
ment of the refugees, which will be necessary when the rest of the 
former loan has been expended by the summer. Should such a 
loan not be forthcoming, General Pangalos, who came into power 
as the special patron of the refugees and sat in the late Assembly 
for a Macedonian constituency, may find himself in a difficult 
position in front of those very numerous and influential members 
of the body politic. Despite, or because of, his connection with 
the execution of the Royalist Ministers after the disaster in Asia 
Minor, the Dictator has shown marked cordiality towards the 
Royalists, which some of them have reciprocated. In November 
he gave seats in the Cabinet to two Royalists, MM. Rouphos 
and Sechiotes, and although the latter has resigned because he 
disapproved of his chief’s proclamation of the Dictatorship, the 
former remains Minister of Foreign Affairs. General Pangalos 
rendered a real service to the country when he assembled the 
leaders of parties—some fifteen persons altogether—and obtained 
from most of the Royalist chiefs a promise not to raise the question 
of the régime at the General Election or during the life of the next 
Parliament. ‘‘ Reconciliation ” has made great progress in Greece, 
and the voluntary exile of M. Venizelos has largely contributed 
thereto. It is not his least act of patriotism to have effaced himself 
and to have given up to Thucydides what was meant for public 
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life. For his personality—and his alone—is still as a red rag to 
Royalist opponents, and his presence here would.at or-ce revive 
controversies now dormant. 

General Pangalos has recently shown wisdom in closing the. 
long-drawn dispute between his Goverament and the Refugee 
Settlement Commission, which had paralysed the work of housing. 
in Macedonia, and that during the hard Macedonian wirter. The 
Government had arrested and imprisoned the directo: of the 
colonisation there, M. Karamanos, an Dfficial enjoying the full 
confidence of the Commission and. covered by its responsibility. 
The Commission appealed to the League of Nations, the League 
supported the Commission ; but the facts were only partially known 
to the Greek public. Meanwhile, work came to a practical stand- 
still in Macedonia; for officials, with th2.fate of M. Karamanos 
before their eyes, durst not.conclude the smallest contract. Matters 
seemed to have come to an impasse, for the Commission desired 
the return of the liberated director to Macedonia, while the Premier 
held the opposite view. Suddenly, however, he not only consented 
on grounds of public policy to the official’s restoration to his post, 
but promised to give him his whole-heerted support. Similarly 
with the city police. For five years there has existed a police 
force, separate from the gendarmerie, trained in the Polize School 
at Corfu under the direction of Mr. Eric Sloman, an ex-Master at 
Rugby (through whose hands 3,000 men have passed), and thence 
drafted successively into Corfu, Patras, the Piræus and (last 
January) Athens. This- British-trained force, whose chief -is Sir 
Frederick Halliday, an Indian officer, has accomplishec marvels 
and made itself very popular. The comparative statistics of street 
accidents for 1924 and 1925 in Athens, a city possessed of 9,000 
motor vehicles, prove the great diminution of casualties since the 
police took over its regulation. Taught to be gentlemen as well as 
policemen, these British-trained constables have won the confi- 
dence of all classes and parties by their known impartiality and 
their complete abstention from politics. Of this striking proof is 
the fact that the Mission was appointed by M. Venizelos, main- 
tained by the Royalists, retained by the “ Revolutionary ” Gov- 
ernment, and its contract renewed for th-ee years by the Repub- 
licans in September, 1924, But, unlike his six Republican pre- 
decessors in the Premiership, General Fangalos was believed to 
meditate the abolition, or, ai least, the diminutio capitis of the 
police, and the reinstallation of the gendarmerie in its place. This 
was natural on the same principle that the American elec-or in the’ 
poem told the Presidential candidate : 

“Tf I put you into the White House, 
You'll put me into the light-house.” 
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The gendarmerie, having helped to put General Pangalos in the 
Premiership at the coup d’étât of June 25th, naturally expected to 
be put back into their old functions by a grateful Premier. But 
General Pangalos, while increasing the pay and position of the 
gendarmerie and attributing to them certain functions of the police, 

. has informed Sir Frederick Halliday that he has no intention of 
abolishing the latter body. To do so would be to incur much 
unpopularity. When such a step was meditated at Corfu the 
boatmen vowed that if it were taken they would land no one from 
the steamers. Nor is the police less popular at the Piræus and in 
Athens. Indeed, it is proposed to extend it to Kalamata and 
Salonika. The fate of the larger of the two police schools at 
Corfu has not been decided. There are people who consider that 
in this whole incident may be traced the finger of Italy, anxious 
to recover the commission of reorganising the gendarmerie. 
Fascist Italy views with jealousy the British Naval and Police and 
the French Military Missions, and wishes in her capacity of a 
Great Power to have some foothold in the Greek polity. 

This brings us to consider the Dictator’s foreign policy. The 
Pangalos Government, especially of late, has shown a desire to 
improve official relations with Italy. A newspaper, which pub- 
lished a translation of an international society’s protest agains: 
certain Fascist measures, was suppressed ; there is a feeling among 
Greeks, not otherwise enthusiastic about a Government whick 
bombarded Corfu and holds the Dodekannesos with Leros as a 
fortified naval base, that Italy must be placated for reasons of high 
politics. The present Italian Minister in Athens, more popula: 
than any of his recent predecessors except the late Marchese 
Carlotti, has shown a sincere desire to improve Italo-Greek rela- 
tions, which can scarcely have been promoted by the Chauvinist 
book on The Levant and Italy, by Signor Pedrazzi, quoted in 
large extracts in the Greek press. That Italy and Greece should 
be good friends—as they were before 1912—1is a British interest; 
but, in order to make them so, it is unnecessary to sow tares 
between the Greeks and ourselves. The British Foreign Office is 
well aware of the insinuations about the employment of “‘ British 
gold’ made by certain Italians to by no means credulous Greeks. 
This sort of propaganda has no effect upon a people so clever as 
the Hellenes, who draw comparisons between Great Britain in 
Cyprus and Italy in the Dodekannesos, and associate the British 
protectorate of Corfu with games of cricket and the Italian occupa- 
tion with the fatal bombardment. Nevertheless, it is high tim2 
that Great Britain should remind the Greeks of her existence as 
a Great Power. While other Great Powers work hard at bringing 
themselves into evidence, Great Britain usually blushes unseen. 
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Since the Byron centenary she has been conspicuously absent. 
Yet the long-deferred inauguration of the monument to our 
soldiers at Doiran in Macedonia—postpcned last year owing to a 
ridiculous scare of brigandage—and the centenary of the historic 
sortie from Missolonghi (the survivors o? which received a refuge 
in the Ionian island of Kalamos from Sir Frederick Adam, then, 
British High Lord Commissioner) should afford her an oppor- 
tunity of making a dignified re-appearence in Greece. No one 
would appreciate this more than the average Greek, who cannot 
understand why Great Britain, the greatest maritime Power in 
the world, should take so little official interest in a nation of 
navigators, united by long and close ties with her. 

General Pangalos has had one serious foreign difficulty, the 
Demir Kapu incident with Bulgaria, at a time when, owing to the 
previous retirement of M. Rendes, Greece had no regular Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. There is a general feeling in Athens that the 
decision of the League of Nations was .argely taken to save its 
own prestige, and that for that laudable object Greece was—for 
the second time—sacrificed. People. are apt to wonder whether 
there be not two weights and measures at Geneva—one for Great 
Powers (applied in 1923 at Corfu) and another for smaller States; 
whether, to adapt a phrase of the late Lord Salisbury, the League 
does not practise that form of Christian charity which turns the 
left cheek to Italy and demands the uttermost farthing from 
Greece. The subsequent refusal to allow Greece to write off her 
payment to Bulgaria against her share of the much larger Bul- 
garian reparations (for which the deducticn of the damages caused 
by our soldiers in Macedonia from the debt due by Greece to 
us formed a-recent precedent), has mad2 matters worse. The 
League may have saved its prestige with those South American 
States, whose votes are understood to control so many of its 
decisions and whose interests in, and knowledge of, European 
questions are infinitesimal. But it can scarcely expect to enjoy 
high esteem in Greece, twice condemned and twice mulcted. The. 
theoretical comfort of “ a precedent ” is tendered to the Greeks; 
but “‘ the clouds are high and the League is far off.” A Greco- 
Jugoslav- alliance is a more practical security for the peace of the 
Balkans than the paper guarantees of Geneva or even Locarno. 
For the man is not yet born who could invent a panacea for the 
centuries-old problems of the Balkans. 

Such having been the internal and foreign record of the Dictator- 
ship, it may be asked: Will it last? To this it may be answered 
that, as parliamentary institutions, are provisionally in abeyance, 
it can only be overthrown by another military or naval coup 
d’état. In that case, there would possibly be only the substitution 
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for it of another—and perhaps less able—Dictator. Possibly, 
however, General Pangalos might imitate the ancient Roman, 
rather than the modern Romagnole. Dictator (whom he has 
avowedly taken as his model), and resign power and retire to his 
Eleusinian farm and pet lamb after having restored a normal state 
.of affairs and reconciled Parties. But this was not the practice of 
the old Greek ‘‘ tyrants,” who, having obtained power, liked— 
as most men do—to keep it. The future, which none would be so 
rash as to forecast, seems to ‘‘ lie on the knees ” of the army and 
navy, for ‘‘ the politicians ” are silenced and at present powerless. 
General Pangalos, upon proclaiming his intention of ruling alone, 
lost his valuable collaborator, Admiral Hadjikyriakos, although 
they had been “‘ the great twin brethren ” of the coup d’état last 
June. He has dismissed General Othonaitos, who commanded at 
Salonika and is one of the most eminent Greek officers. One thing 
alone seems certain: as long as the army and navy support him 
he will continue wdons “EAAaSos dpyev. 
Witiam MILLER. 
Athens. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE. 


EFORE long public opinion at hcme will be exercised over 
B by far the most important of the problems which bear upon 

the development and will determine the destiny of the Union 
of South Africa; for the future of tha: country has ever had a 
special interest for us, perhaps because of the tragedy of its past. 
This is the problem of the Native and his ultimate status there. 
For years South African statesmen and parties have talked about 
and around—chiefly around—this problem without boldly look- 
ing it in the face, and making up their minds what to do with it. 
Now, to the great relief of all ‘serious-miaded sections of the popu- 
lation, the Nationalist-Labour Government has firmly grasped the 
nettle, instead of merely touching it in the old way. For General 
Hertzog, after sundry intimations in difierent parts of the country 
that he intends to proceed on the lines of what is known as segre- 
gation, has promised to lay before the Eouse of Assembly during 
this session a series of Bills on the subject. 

Readers of these pages who have not followed South African 
politics systematically may ask, Wherein, then, consists the 
Native problem, and what is this policy of segregation which is to 
solve it? An attempt to answer these questions, if necessarily 
in a summary way, may prove helpful tc such inquirers. In order 
to visualise the problem the reader will need to have before him 
a few population figures, and those furnished by the census of 
1921 will be sufficiently accurate for present purposes. The in- 
habitants of the Union number, roughly, 6,929,000, of whom only 
1,520,000, or not one in four, are Europeans (here called alter- 
natively Whites), approximately 55 fer cent. of ‘these being 
Dutch, about 37 per cent. British, and the residue consisting 
mainly of people of German, Scandinavian, and other’ Aryan 
races, and Hebrews; while the non-Eurcpeans number 5,409,,000. 
This larger group is usually split into taree main sub-divisions— 
the Bantu, or Native races, numbering 4,698,000, the Asiatics 
(mostly Indians), numbering 166,000, and the “ Mixed and other 
coloured ” people, numbering 545,000. The last division is a con- 
glomerate of many elements, though the half-castes (the result of 
miscegenation, showing a great variety of descent) greatly pre- 
dominate. The Native population is more homogeneous, though 
the number of the Bantu tribes composing it is legion. 

The local incidence of the European and Native populations calls 
for mention, as showing where the Netive pressure is specially 
strong. With 40 per cent. of all inhakitants the Cape Province 
has 35 per cent. of the Natives; with 30 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, the Transvaal has 32 per cent. of all the Natives; the 
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corresponding proportions for Natal are 21 and 24 per cent. 
respectively, and the Orange Free State has 9 per cent. of 
each group. Natal’s high percentage of Natives in proportion to 
its total population is explained by the fact that Zululand has 
formed part of the province since 1897. Natal, however, has a 
.double grievance owing to the fact that it has also more Asiatics 
than Europeans. 

As they stand, the figures just given are sufficient to explain 
the anxiety prevailing amongst Europeans, but their significance 
is increased by a comparison of recent censuses, for this shows 
that while the Europeans are passing more and more from the 
rural into the urban areas, the Natives, owing to their great 
natural increase as well as to migration, are gaining ground both 
in town and country. Although for some time the percentage 
rate of increase amongst the Europeans has been somewhat larger 
than in the case of the Natives, between 1904 and 1921 the latter 
increased by one and a quarter millions, and the former by only 
402,000. Comparing the increases between 1891 and 1921, it is 
seen that during the first two of the three decades covered the 
Europeans showed a 100 per cent. increase (as between 1871 and 
1891), but the increase during the next intercensal period was only 
19 per cent. The non-Europeans, it is true, had increased in a 
less ratio, viz., by 69 per cent. between 1891 and 1911, and by 
only 15 per cent. in the succeeding decade. The rate of increase 
in the latter period, however, would have been 26 per cent. but for 
the devastating effects of the influenza epidemic of 1918, which 
carried off nearly half a million Natives. 

A specially disconcerting fact about these figures is that while 
the increase of the non-European population is a natural increase, 
as representing the excess of births over deaths, a factor which is 
bound to be increasingly favourable to the Natives as sanitary laws 
and conditions are improved, the present slow increase of the 
European population depends in part upon immigration, which 
latterly has meant a mere trickle of incoming population, or 
has even failed to make up for the departures. Already, 
indeed, thoughtful people are asking the questions, Can South 
Africa possibly remain a White man’s home or will it revert to 
the Blacks? Is the conquering, supplanting race destined to be 
itself conquered and supplanted, in virtue of a “‘ peaceful pene- 
tration ’’ which works almost imperceptibly, yet inexorably? And 
if the European ceases to predominate and withdraws, even if 
only in such numbers as would imply the practical renunciation 
of supremacy, will his civilisation go with him? 

That is the Native problem stated numerically. What is the 
position economically? The Native is by nature and tradition a 
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son of the soil; his natural habitat is the veld, and a pastoral 
however primitive and stagnant, is the l.fe of his choice. But 
early Dutch settlers made the mistake of running the Cape Col 
with slave labour, and when slavery. was abolished the Nat 
still continued hewers of wood and crawers of water for 
Whites. So it comes about that to-day, of the 488,000 labou 
on the 80,000 European farms nine out of every ten are Nati 
and only one in nine Europeans, the residue being more colo: 
people. All the unskilled work of industry is likewise done by 
Natives, and owing to the operation of a harsh and so far ill 
‘ colour bar,” which the Government is just now converting 
a bad law—that is, if the Senate permics—in the greater par 
the country they are not allowed to do ary other, however cap 
and intelligent they may be. For his work the Native is ra 
paid more than one-third the wages of the skilled White n 
and often far less. In the gold-mining industry of the Re 
where the ‘‘ colour bar ” is rigorously 2nforced, the’ White 
ployees of all classes are as one to ten of the Coloured labour 
but they take nearly one-half of the wages bill. 

The “ colour bar,” pitiably low wages, and the prejudice 
contumely which underlie both, keep the Native down; 
standard of life in general is barely a human and seldom a civil 
standard ; while the squalor of the ‘‘ locacions ” and board-anc 
hovels in which he is herded often baffles description. It is onl 
the Cape Province that the heavy hand of White dominatio: 
sensibly relaxed. f 

South Africans are beginning to recognise that this cruel 
ploitation of the Native population, so contrary to any true ¢ 
ception of “‘ a sacred trust of civilisatior,’’ to use the Leagu: 
Nations phrase, pays neither from the material nor the m 
standpoint. Dependence upon the Black man has led to m 
slackness and deterioration in the White man; it is a comi 
observation that in industrial work it is the Native and not 
European who sets the pace; and the suspicion is growing - 
cheap “ Kaffir labour ” is really costing the country very dea 
Again, while there is much difference of opinion regarc 
the necessity for.the employment of so large a body of Nati 
there is a readier and more general admission that t 
introduction into the disintegrating industrial system 
the social cesspools of modern urban life, has pro 
prejudicial to them in many ways. In the towns the Na 
“boy ”? learns little that is good for him, for his teachers 
seldom the best, and the influences whizh play upon him o 
destroy whatever good he may have brcught with him from 
kraal. When he returns from the mines to the country, as 
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usually does after six or nine months, it is with habits and 
mentality changed, and seldom changed for the better. The ties 
which bound him to the old life have been weakened; he has lost 
his bearings and is bewildered and unsettled ; he has only learned 
enough of European ways to be discontented; and often, while 
acquiring no new virtues, he has added more vices to his own 
stock. All competent authorities agree that no influence upon 
tribal life and ‘traditions has been more deteriorating than the 
industrialisation of the Natives. 

Relationships such as have been described cannot make for 
amity and peace. Docile and obedient though the Native has been 
for generations, his patience with existing conditions is being 
severely tried. He sees everywhere evidence that. his White 
employer is advancing in prosperity by leaps and bounds—in the 
towns a bungalow in a side street last year and a villa in the suburb 
this; in the country a Cape cart yesterday and to-day a motor- 
car—while he is little or no better off, and he does not see the 
fairness or sense of it. Nor are these the only signs and tokens 
which suggest that the time has come when, in the interest of 
both, it will be better for the Whites and Blacks to look at each 
other from different sides of the fence. The Native no longer 
entertairis either the old awe of or the old respect for the European, 
and in this he is not altogether unjustified. Of ‘‘ self-determina- 
tion,” proclaimed as it was from the house-tops, he heard during 
the war, and though he knew just as little as its authors 
what the precious phrase was intended to mean, it at once added 
cubits to his moral stature. Now he tenderly rolls over his tongue 
tasty words like ‘‘ justice,” ‘‘ equality,’ and ‘‘ progress.’ Often 
he knows that he can do better work than the “‘ poor White,” yet 
the poorest of “‘ poor Whites ’’ can vote and he cannot. Dis- 
satished with the fate that made him the drudge of a “ boss,” 
with the prospect of an endless succession of ‘‘ bosses ’’ for his 
descendants, he listens eagerly to the clever leaders of his race who 
talk to him about “‘ declarations of the rights of man.” I read 
some time ago an address by one of these facile orators, who 
reminded an audience of his kinsmen that once the British, their 
masters, went about in skins or nothing at all, and painted them- 
selves with woad, ‘f just as our fathers did,” and the moral he 
drew was, ‘‘ What the British did we can do.” There is nothing 
very surprising in this revolt against poverty and degradation, but 
one can see in it possibilities of many kinds. 

It is the wide-spread recognition of the two facets of this problem, 
the need both of the Europeans and the Natives for some effective 
form of protection, that has brought the question of segregation 
into new prominence, and that expldins why this measure is now 
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favoured by multitudes of Europeans who, if they thought of it 
at all in the past, saw only the difficulties in the way. For segre- 
gation is an old remedy, though,at all times it has meant different 
things to different minds. Long before Union the principle was 
applied more or less: systematically in all the four territories by 
the assigriment of reserved lands for the exclusive use of the. 
Natives. Of late years these reserves” have been greatly increased, 

while by Acts of 1913 and 1920 much has been done for their 
settlement by Native familiés. It is the purpose of these reserves 
to reinvigorate, as far as practicable, thé old tribal organisation, 
and to provide large tracts of land on which the Natives may live 
under healthy and natural conditions. The reserves are generally 
controlled by the hereditary chief, if any, or an elected or appointed 
headman, who is responsible to the: European magistrate of the 
district for the preservation of law and order in and about the 
reserve. Nowhere has better work been’ done on these lines than 
in the Transkeian Territories ‘of the Cape Province, with ‘their 
almost homogeneous Native population of nearly a million, where 
a modified system of local government has been introduced, and 
the aborigines are being. systematically trained to a progressive 
civic and economic life, in which the best features of the tribal 
system are retained. 

‘What the Hertzog Government “proposes is to apply on a larger 
scale a principle of proved utility and value, and to do it better.. ` 
The scheme contemplated has not yet been explained in detail, but 
the outline given by the Prime Minister in his address at Smith- 
field (O.F.S.) last November will enable: anyone who has studied 
the question to fill in a few gaps. In that speech he laid down 
three main propositions : 

(1) Land is to be provided for the Natives supplementary to that 
which has already been made available for their use from time to 
time under the Native Land Acts. 

(2) The Natives of the reserves are ei have a system of šelf- - 
government. 

(3) As a concession to the political aspirations of the Native 
population it is proposed that the Natives shall‘elect seven Euro- 
pean representatives in the House of Assembly, viz., two each 
from the Cape, Transvaal, and Natal Pyne and one from. the 
Orange Free State province. 

As to the first and most important of these measures, the idea is 
to develop on a more extensive scale the Native settlement scheme 
adopted in 1918 on the recommendation. of the Beaumont Com- 
mission appointed under the Land Act of 1913. Seven reserves 
are spoken of, two each in the Cape, Transvaal, and Natal pro- 
vinces, and one in the Orange Free State, and land is to be placed 
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at the disposal of the Natives either by hire or purchase. It has 
been estimated that the land in the Union available for the purpose 
is equal to 12 per cent. of the entire habitable surface of the 
country. Estimating the latter at only one-half of the total area, 
and assuming that not more than one-half of the present Native 
population would for a long time come under the segregation 
scheme, it would follow that equal distribution would allow of 
eight acres a head (all ages), or, say, roundly fifty acres a family, 
and the mean density of the population on the reserves would be 
eighty to the square mile, which is a lower rate than in many 
‘Welsh, Scottish, and Irish counties, with their vastly higher 
standard of life. 

As the land would hardly be of a high quality and probably 
only suitable in the main for pasturage, a little money would go 
a long way towards purchasing an acreage sufficient for the needs 
of a family. Even to-day poor veld land can be had for as little 
as several shillings an acre. While agriculture would be the basis 
of the life in the reserves, the simpler handicrafts would also be 
cultivated, and there would be a sufficiency of schools providing 
practical instruction and training. 

In establishing systems of local government in the reserves the 
methods followed in the Transkei are to be amplified. There will 
be Native Councils of three kinds—small councils for the trans- 
action of purely local affairs, general councils for wider areas, and 
ultimately a National or Union Council for large matters of 
common interest, elected by Natives from all parts of the country 
and meeting once a year. This idea of a Native Parliament the 
present writer endorses the more readily, since he proposed it in 
a book on South African problems written in 1924-5 and pub- 
lished last October. It may be of interest to recall some words 
from the chapter in which a possible scheme of segregation is there 
outlined : 

“ Remembering that the majority of the Native population would 
remain for a long time, and a large proportion permanently, outside 
the reserved territories, an endeavour should be made to secure 
their interest and goodwill. Perhaps something might be done in 
this direction by making a bold concession to the race conscious- 
ness and aspirations of the entire black population. I suggest 
nothing less than the formal recognition of the Natives as 
politically a community entirely apart from and independent of the 
Whites; then, instead of haggling about Native suffrages and 
partial suffrages, let the Natives of the Union have their own 
National Council or Parliament, subordinate to the existing Legis- 
lature, and representative of the entire Bantu population domiciled 
in the country. It should be eligible at first on a limited franchise, 


but one that would gradually be broadened as larger and ever 
larger sections of the race, responding to the civilising influences 
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of education and religion, acquired the qualifications entitling them 
to exercise fuller rights of citizenship. .... , European and 
official guidance would play a large part in the administration of 
the scheme for a long time.’’* 


The third feature of the scheme, the granting to the Natives of 
modified representation in the House of Assembly, has aroused a 
certain amount of premature opposition, but if, together with the 
proposed National Council, it should satisfy the present political 
aspirations of the more enlightened section of the Native popula- 
tion, the Europeans should be ready to fall in with it, grateful 
that more has not to be conceded. At the same time it is pro- 
posed that the franchise now enjoyed by the Coloured population 
of the Cape Province shall be repealed so far as concerns the 
Natives only; and, provided the segregation scheme goes 
through, and only then, General Hertzog is willing that the 
half-caste population throughout the Union shall exercise the 
franchise on the same terms as now in the Cape, and, in general, 
be placed in all political and economic (including labour) matters 
on an equal footing with Europeans. Here Hertzog will have to 
reckon with the opposition of his own party, for outside it serious 
objection is improbable. 

A segregation scheme of this kind has certainly great attractions, 
and if properly worked it may be quite as beneficial for the Natives 
as for the Europeans. To justify it, however, the reserves will need 
to be made real homes for the Natives, offering to them compen- 
sations outbalancing the advantages, while avoiding the harm, 
incidental to the nondescript civilisation which they appropriate in 
the towns and mining districts. In particular, they will have to 
be so organised as to become in the near future more or less self- 
sufficient and self-contained economic units, and the housing 
provision should be of such an excellent character as to discredit 
for ever the miserable makeshifts, unworthy the name of homes, 
with which the great majority of the Natives have now to be 
satisfied. Segregation from the beginning should be regarded as 
a bold scheme of regional planning, nay, as a great adventure in 
nation-making of a kind of which only Liberia can serve as a 
prototype. Progress in civilisation would be slower in the reserves 
than amongst Europeans, but that would be a positive advantage. 
One of the greatest dangers of the Native’s plunge into the un- 
natural life of the towns is that he acquires alien nabis; ideas, 
and modes of thought without assimilating them. 

Two points upon which no light has yet been thrown may be 
named. It is not clear how the Natives who now live in European 
conditions will be treated—whether they will be interfered with at 


* Soutk Africa: Pèople, Places and Problems, pp. 442-3. 
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all, or, if they are allowed to remain where they are, whether 
it will be subject to the existing restrictions as to the kind of work 
they may perform. I am convinced that any idea of forcing these 
servitors of industry back wholesale into the rural pursuits from 
which the Europeans have attracted them for their own benefit 
would be impossible, and would be unspeakably harsh even if it 
‘were not. No doubt a large part of the Natives who engage in 
industrial work for European employers intermittently might be 
induced to return to agriculture permanently under the new order 
of things, but those who are unwilling will have to be allowed to 
continue the life to which they have now become habituated. For 
the future, however, the supply of Native labour to the European 
centres would be progressively restricted. 

Further, no official reference has been made to the place which 
the adjacent Imperial Territories of Swaziland, Basutoland, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate might be expected to take in such 
a project as this; for the first of these territories is already largely 
reserved for Natives, the second wholly so, and in Bechuanaland 
there are extensive tracts of land capable of being so used. Per- 
haps, as the early development of the scheme would of necessity 
be slow, the Government prefers to utilise first the reserves of 
land available in the Union, a plan of procedure which has the 
advantage of avoiding certain delays and some possible difficul- 
ties. | Nevertheless, the completion of the scheme would be 
impracticable without a far larger area for settlement, and, 
segregation or no segregation, the Act of Union contemplates the 
incorporation of the three territories named, and even lays down 
the procedure to be followed in that contingency. It is improbable 
that their absorption in the Union would meet with opposition 
on the part of the Home Government when segregation had been 
proved a practical as well as a beneficial proposition. 

So far as public opinion in South Africa has yet been vocal, 
General Hertzog appears to have had both a “‘ good Press ” and 
a sympathetic public. Communications which I have received 
from oversea friends indicate the prevalence of a feeling of pro- 
found relief—not confined to the Nationalist party—that the 
problem is at last to be taken in hand. This feeling found expres- 
sion in a recent speech in which the Bishop of Pretoria, whose 
ardent interest in the welfare of the Natives is proverbial through- 
out the Union, urged that the chance of seeing something done 
should not be lost, and appealed to “ all men of good will ” to 
support the main idea and be ready to compromise on details. On 
all sides it is recognised that what is needed now, as never since 
1909, is the exhibition of a true national spirit, free from party 
bias and all prepossessions rooted in interest or prejudice, It is, 
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however, of the utmost importance to secure the good will of the 
Natives themselves. The land question is for them all-important, 
and if they can be promised, on fair conditions, the land for which 
they hanker, it is not likely that they would as a body object to 
a system of isolation because it happens to bear the somewhat 
unattractive label “ segregation.” A large part of them are, in 
effect, segregated already, for every present Native reserve is a 
more or less closed area. z 

One other aspect of the question must be mentioned, and having 
so recently been in direct contact with -South African opinion I 
have no hesitation in speaking of it with a certain degree of 
certitude. Now that the prospect of a real parliamentary régime, | 
with a regular alternation of parties at the helm, has come in 
South Africa, we in the home country, and our Government most 
of all, will have to orientate our attitudes by the fact that it is no 
business of ours to distinguish between one Ministry and another, 
or to say what the Legislature shall do or not do at any given 
time, so long as both keep within the Act of 1909 by which the 
Union was formed and its machinery of government created. That 
Act entrusted the entire administration of Native affairs to the 
Dominion Parliament, as elected by the Europeans only, except in- 
the Cape Province, subject to the right of the Governor-General, 
acting in the name of the Crown, to nominate to the Senate four 
members to be selected “on the ground mainly of their thorough 
acquaintance, by reason of their official experience or otherwise, 
with the reasonable wants and wishes of the Native races in South 
Africa,” and to the general veto on legislation reserved to him, 
and beyond him, in special cases, to the Crown. iyo 

All that I heard and learned while in South Africa convinced | 
me that the Europeans would strongly resent any active inter- 
ference in their political affairs. It is useless to tell South Africans, 
when questions like that of the Native or the Asiatic are raised, 
“ You must think of the Empire as.a whole; you must remember 
the repercussions which might result elsewhere from new 
departures of any kind.” When men and women are fighting for 
their lives they are not in the habit of thinking about the life of 
mankind as a whole. The South African replies, “‘ It is easy for 
you to philosophise, because you do not feel the pinch and, have 
no grievance. Put yourself in our place, however, and you would 
do as we propose to do. If the measures we deem necessary for the 
good of South Africa should produce undesired results elsewhere, 
it is not our fault, and we cannot ‘accept responsibility. Our duty 
is to the White races in our own land.” 

A deplorable mistake. would be made if the temper of the Euro- 
pean races on these questions were ignored and attempts made, 
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with gross unfairness, to represent the issue in either case as one 
of South Africa against the Empire. The secession movement in 
that country is to-day practically a chose jugée—an affair decided 
in favour of the status created in 1902 and confirmed by the 
National Convention of 1909; but it would be reopened, and that 
with vigour, if on any pretext whatever the claim of South 
Africans to adopt such constitutional measures as their vital 
interests require were to be disputed. 

Bismarck used to say, when affirming his Prussianism 
vis-a-vis the Empire, ‘‘ My shirt is nearer to my skin than my 
coat,” and I have heard South Africans, every drop of whose 
blood was pure British, declare, with a decision and a pride of 
country which gave food for reflection, ‘‘ We think of South 
Africa first and of the Empire afterwards.” While I was in the 
country a British member of the House of Assembly, well known 
for his patriotism, speaking of the Asiatic menace, declared that 
if the South Africans were not allowed to protect themselves 
against this danger they would ‘‘ cut the painter.” What gives 
special significance to such utterances is the proof they afford of 
a growing tendency to the formation of a common public opinion 
on questions of Dominion interest, and this tendency will grow 
in South Africa just as it has grown in the other Dominions. The 
time may even come when the Dominions may form a Little 
Entente of their own for the cultivation of a specific Dominion 
sentiment. Whether it comes or not is a question which will 
depend less upon them than upon the attitude to them of the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices and, quite as much, upon the 
response given to their aspirations and ideals by public opinion at 
the centre of the Empire. — 

The position of the Dominions, as I see it, is this; though filial 
piety may prevent them from putting the case so bluntly: “ We 
want to stay in the old home, but please don’t forget that we 
are over twenty-one.” Happy the parent who has never been 
pulled up by so harsh-sounding a reminder; perhaps not alto- 
gether unhappy the child who has never been tempted to utter 
it! Yet there comes a time in Empire as in family life when the 
wisdom which proves itself by restraint is almost more needful 
in age than in youth. There are, it is true, secessionists here and 
there in South Africa, just as in Canada and Australia, but they 
are voices crying in the wilderness. It is our interest, and it 
should be our care, to see that they remain there. 


Witiram Harsutr Dawson. 


BENTHAM AS POLITICAL INVENTOR.* 


HE Dean of St. Paul’s, writing four years ago in the 
| Evening Standard, told us that “ You can no-more invent a 
constitution or a social order than you can build a tree.” 
The Dean’s statement is, perhaps, founded upon a vague memory 
of Edmund Burke, and in Burke’s time the dogma that the British 
constitution had grown like a tree, and had not been invented like 
a machine, was perhaps sixty per cent. true. But since the Reform 
Bill of 1832 that dogma has become steadily less true ; and if all those 
parts of our present constitution which have grown without much 
invention, even including the cathedral deaneries, were not put 
together, they would not, I suppose, amount to six per cent. of the 
‘whole. When the Dean walks out into the Strand he sees on the 
pavement a professional policeman of the type invented in 1829; 
if he takes part in an election he votes by the invention of the ballot; 
he pays every year new rates and ingenious new taxes for a hundred 
newly invented purposes, to invented local bodies controlled by 
invented government departments. His vote helps to create a 
Parliament whose composition and standing orders have been 
deliberately revolutionised in our own time, and whose statutes 
are administered, and often drafted, by a civil service chosen by 
the invented expedient of competitive examination. He invests his 
savings in enterprises made possible by the invented machinery of 
the Limited Liability Acts, and his civil rights are defined and pro- 
tected ‘by courts some of whose names and much of whose pro- 
cedure would have been unintelligible to Burke or Lord Eldon. 
Some day our historians will interest themselves in the persons 
by whom these inventions were made, and the. processes by which 
they made them. No one now writes.a history of the transforma- 
tion of British industry during the last four generations, without 
emphasising the importance of Watt, and Arkwright, and Stephen- 
son, and Faraday, and Bessemer. And some future historian of 
the transformation of British institutions during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries may tell us about the work and methods and 
motives of Sir Charles Trevelyan, and Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, and Chadwick; and Cardwell, and Patrick Colquhoun, and 
Richard Mayne, and Rowland Hill, and Jeremy Bentham, and so 
on to Lord Haldane and Sir Josiah Stamp. In such a history of 
British political invention by far the greatest name will be that of 
Bentham, whether as inventor himself, or as having inspired by his 
suggestions, and by the example of his methods, the inventions of 
others. In my time as an undergraduate at Oxford, many of us ` 
were trained to despise Bentham. Some of our “ Greats ° tutors 
* The Creighton Lecture at King’s College, London, 1925. ` 
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made, indeed, a considerable proportion of their income by jeering 
at those quotations from Bentham’s writings which they met with 
in the manuals of philosophy. When, therefore, I think about 
Bentham, I can only escape from the attitude of superiority by ask- 
ing myself what political inventions I myself can claim to have 
-made, and by comparing my own achievements with those of the 
man who, in seventy years of uninterrupted toil, made inventions 
which have transformed our legal procedure, substituted competi- 
tion for patronage in the civil service, and introduced a logical rela- 
tion between our central and local government; who made scientific 
health administration possible by the creation of social statistics, 
and introduced a hundred minor improvements, whether in savings 
banks and money orders, or the ordnance survey or office archi- 
tecture, or by the invention of words like “ international ” and 
“ codification,” without which modern political thinking would be 
more confused than it is. 

I propose, therefore, that we should spend this hour, not in con- 
sidering how London University examinees can most easily get 
honours by repeating to examiners their own jibes against Ben- 
thamism, but in inquiring, with all humility, whether we can learn 
from Bentham’s writings any of the means which enabled him to 
make his political inventions. I shall not refer to Bentham’s very 
effective negative criticisms of the institutions of his time and of the 
arguments of their defenders. I shall confine myself to his positive 
political inventions, using “ political,” for the most part, in the 
narrower sense which excludes those inventions in judicial proce- 
dure and legislative form which occupied at least half of his work- 
ing life. 

Some of the means of success in political invention which 
Bentham possessed are outside our own control. When most of us 
were born it was already settled that our memory should be less 
accurate, our imagination less fertile, and our natural sympathies 
less acute than those of the little boy who, at Westminster School 
and Queen’s College, Oxford, was, when George III came to the 
throne, already called ‘{ the philosopher.” We may not possess 
a nervous system which can be worked at full speed till the age of 
eighty-four or the small independent income which enabled Ben- 
tham, by careful economy, to refuse every opportunity of earning 
money. Bentham himself recognised how rare was the equipment of 
a first-rate inventor. When he found that, in the fifteen months from 
February, 1800 to April, 1801, more than a hundred persons had 
been hung for forging the clumsily printed banknotes and cheques 
of the time, he and Patrick Colquhoun (the originator of the idea of 
an efficient Metropolitan Police), set to work to invent a method of 
printing which should make forgery more difficult. The Directors 
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of the Bank of England refused to be troubled on the matter (a fact 
-which Bentham explained by saying that “ the gentlemen of the 
Bank are never the poorer ” for the existing system, ‘‘ and their 
friend the solicitor is the richer ”}; and Bentham, in a letter to 
Colquhoun, wrote ‘Sas to your friend, Mr. B , he may be a 
very excellent Bank Director, but it is plain that he is not of the, 
Colquhoun breed. Where is the wonder? How few are!’’ (Works, 
Vol. X, p. 357-) But while it is too late for us in this room to 
be born Benthams, or to do a hundred per cent. of his work as 
political inventor, some of us may be fortunate enough, if we study 
carefully the account which he gives us of his methods, to turn a 
possibility of our doing one-tenth of one per cent. of his work 
into a possibility of our doing two, or even three-tenths of one per 
cent. ' - l i 
What, then, were those methods? Bentham, in the treatise on 
education which he calls Chrestomathia, defines Invention as 
‘“ imagination taken under command ‘by attention, and directed 
to the accomplishment of some particular object or end in view,” 
and adds that “ among the objects of invention or discovery -is 
method ” (VIII, 76). The first requirement of his method of using 
‘imagination for the purpose of invention is that we should be clear 
as to the end to be served by the invention which we seek. The 
end he proposed to himself in all his searches was human happi- 
ness, but those of my audience to whom such an end seems 
unworthy and degrading may use Bentham’s method to attain 
any other end which they prefer, provided always that they are as 
clear as Bentham was what that end is,.and as determined as Ben- 
tham was to reach it. .The next stage in his method was the forma- 
tion of a habit of allowing thought to spread as widely as possible 
from association to association, while constantly watching for any 
sign that some new idea might appear which would help towards 
the attainment of his end. At the age of sixty he described him- 
self as “ pretty much in the habit of sending out my thoughts 
upon their travels in the region of future contingencies ” (X, 422), 
and we can watch the working of that habit in one of Bowring’s| 
notes of Bentham’s conversation, when he was eighty years old 
and was undressing himself for bed. Remembering how, forty 
years before, he had lodged in a farmhouse at Hendon, he said to 
Bowring “‘ Oh, how well I was off at Hendon for society! I was 
near the farmer’s rooms, and heard through the partitions the cheer- 
fulness of the human voice. Of how many things we talk! Like 
Cæsar with his four secretaries; but in his time when writing was 
so slow, with their angular letters, it was not so difficult. Strange, 
that running writing should have been discovered so late, and the 
Arabic numerals too. What shocking perplexity in the Roman 
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numerals! It would have been better if the form had been duodeci- 
mal instead of decimal. Why should not all intellectual ideas be 
communicated by figures—as musical ideas are by notes, and arith- 
metical by cyphers? Might not there be a written universal lan- 
guage, if not a spoken one? It is too late to talk on the subject 
-now. It is worth serious thought : we will talk of it when we are 
vibrating [i.e. walking or trotting] in the garden ”’ (X, 562). You 
will notice here, first that Bentham’s train of thought, even in casual 
conversation, always turns by habit towards the means of produc- 
ing general happiness, just as the quivering needle in the compass 
turns towards the north, and next that he distinguishes between 
wandering thought, even when so directed by habit, and the more 
systematic and conscious process which he calls ‘‘ serious 
thought.” 

The book on Logic, on which he worked at intervals throughout his 
life, would have given a full description, as far as the psychological 
analysis of his time permitted, of his method during such serious 
thought; but that book was never finished. Much of its material 
is contained in four or five published fragments; and of these per- 
haps the most interesting begins with the words ‘“‘ Logical 
arrangements, which have served as . . . . instruments of 
invention or discovery to Jeremy Bentham” (VIII 285). 
He warns his readers that conscious logical arrangement 
is not all that is required for invention, that invention 
owes much to “this or that single and isolated analogy 
presented in some happy moment by the hand of chance ” ; and 
yet, he assures them, invention has already drawn great assistance 
from conscious logical method and is capable of deriving still 
greater assistance (VIII, 261). Logical method, as applied to the 
political sciences, requires, he says, that “* we should first give a 
very distinct meaning to a numerous tribe of words of which. . . . 
the meaning had been floating in the clouds, and blown about by 
every blast of doctrine—words to the which, in the mind of many 

-a writer, no assignable ideas, no fixed, no real import had been 

annexed ” (VIII, 286). Those exact meanings when applied to 
pleasures and pains will be found capable of quantitative compari- 
son; and in this way, he says, ‘‘the method and clearness of 
mathematical calculation are introduced for the first time into the 
field of morals ’’ (VII, 286). 

‘His description of his ‘ logical arrangements ”’ is most intelli- 
gible when it is read side by side with any one of the systematic 
explorations of a political problem in which he actually used these 
“ instruments of invention.’’ He follows, for instance, his descrip- 
tion of quasi-mathematical method by an examination of the legal 
conception of property, or as he calls it “‘ the distributive branch of 
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law.” In order to appreciate that examination one should remem- 
ber the arguments about self-evident truths and natural and inalien- 
able rights, which the American and French Revolutions had 
started during his lifetime; or still better we should have listened, 
either in a workmen’s train or in a Pullman smoking-car, to a 
present-day argument about Socialism; or should have read The. 
Times’ report of the remarks of a magistrate or judge or Home Sec- 
retary on the prosecution of a Communist’ or Fascist disturber of 
the peace. Bentham says that “ of the word obligation or the word 
right ’? as commonly ‘used “‘ the sound is mere sound. . . . or no 
better than an effusion of ipse dixitism.’’ For these words he would 
substitute, as the special ends or purposes of laws of property, the 
four elements of “ security, subsistence, abundance and equality.” 
(VIII, 293). These four eléments are, he says, notonly clear, butcom- 
mensurable with each other; and he develops from them an analysis 
of the conditions of successful invention in legislation dealing with 
property, which the late Professor Marshall would have illustrated 
by drawing intersecting curves on a blackboard. ‘‘ All these 
objects ” (i.e., security, subsistence, abundance, and equality) are, 
says Bentham, “‘ with relation to each other, so many antagonising 
forces. In some instances, by the measure by which one is attained, 
so are one or more of the others; in other instances, one cannot be 
attained or endeavoured to be attained, but by the relinquishment, 
or pro‘tanto the sacrifice, of one or more of the others. Equality, 
in particular, finds in each of the othér three a rival and an antag- 
onist—and, in security and subsistence, rivals and antagonists of 
which the claims are of a superior order, and to which, on pain of. 
universal destruction, in which itself will be involved, it must be 
‘obliged to yield. In a word, it is not equality itself, but only a 
tendency towards equality, after all the others are provided for, 
that, on the part of the ruling and other members of the. com- 
munity, is the proper object of endeavour. At the same time, in 
proportion as the subject is inquired into, it will be found that in 
all good systems of law, and even in all systems, the very worst not 
excepted, more or less regard is paid to equality.” (VIII, 294.) 
Bentham himself, however, was. never satisfied with his own 
methods. He not only hoped for improvements in purely 
intellectual and mathematical logic, but also anticipated the main 
problem of the modern psychology of thought by prophesying the 
creation of “ a logic of the will, as well as of the understanding ;” - 
for, he said, “ the operations of the former faculty are neither less 
susceptible, nor less worthy, than those of the latter, of being delin- 
eated by rules” (I. “ Principles of Morals and Legislation.” 
Preface p. iv). 

It is more essential again in the case of Bentham than in the case 
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of any other great writer on political science, to remember the rela- 
tion between his intellectual methods and the form of his published 
works. Throughout his seventy years of intellectual production he 
wrote from ten to sixteen folio pages of manuscript every working 
day. While he wrote he thought, and while he thought he wrote, 
so that before middle age it was almost true that he could not 
think to any effect except upon paper. At the age of eighty, when 
he was still writing his sixteen pages a day, and when the insomnia 
of old age came upon him, he complained that “ Between sleeps, I 
cannot do much in the way of invention, not having the signs before 
me ” (X, 583). Therefore, even when his books were compiled and 
edited from his manuscripts by his disciples, they still retain the 
characteristic of being a record of processes as well as of results. 
And anyone who starts to read the eleven enormous volumes of 
Bentham’s Collected Works, or the still more enormous collection 
of his manuscripts on which my friend, Dr. Everett of Columbia 
University, is working in the library of University College, must 
try to imagine that some great inventor in the region of natural 
science, Ramsay, or Marconi, or Helmholtz, had formed the same 
habit, and had ‘eft behind him manuscripts recording all his un- 
fruitful as well as his fruitful trains of thought. Page after page 
of Bentham’s exploration of a political problem seem to lead us 
nowhere, and then suddenly his method justifies itself. For the 
last eigh’een years, for instance, of his life, Bentham worked pretty 
continuously on his Outline of a Constitutional Code. When, two 
years before his death, he wrote that he was “ codifying like any 
dragon ” (XI, 33) he meant that he was still writing his daily stint 
of the Constitutional Code. Three-quarters of the book is like a 
very detailed diary of an ingenious and persistent explorer in the 
Sahara or the interior of Australia, set down on the days in which 
he discovered nothing. But let the student turn to those chapters 
of the Constitutional Code which deal with the relation between 
central and local government. They were mostly written in the 
early eighteen-twenties. The central executive government of that 
time consisted of a Cabinet the members of which divided the work 
between them on no intelligible system, and many of whom bore 
names like Lord Privy Seal, Lord President of the Council, Lord 
Chancellor, First Lord of the Treasury, and so on, which, neither 
to the ministers themselves, nor to the British public, gave any 
clear indication of their functions. Local Government then con- 
sisted of a wilderness of infinitely varied corporations—parishes, 
and manors, and boroughs, and statutory commissioners, over- 
lapping each others’ functions, uncertain of their own powers, and 
having no connection whatever with each other or with the central 
executive. Bentham first applies to this problem the principle 
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which he urged on Chadwick, “ always to do the same thing in the 
same way, choosing the best, and always to call the same thing by 
the same name.” Every member of. the Cabinet is to be called 
_ Minister for this or that function, and the functions of the Min- 
isters are distributed on a logical system towards: which, in the 
course of the last hundred years, we have gradually approximated. 
There are to be Ministers.of Finance, Trade, Foreign Relations, 
Health, Domain, Education, Poor Relief, Communication and 
Transport, Police, Navy, Army, a Minister responsible for the 
system of representation by election, and a Legislation Minister 
who is to combine and enlarge the functions of parliamentary 
- draftsman and government publisher. Local government is to be 
controlled by a uniform system of local elected bodies, one for each 
district, with a chairman whose functions are to be midway between 
those of an English mayor and a German burgomeister, and by a 
body of skilled departmental officers having the same names 
(health, communication, poor relief, education, police, etc.) as those 
of the ministers with whom they are to be in regular correspon- 
dence. For each district there is to be a local registrar, responsible 
for preparing and publishing statistics of births, deaths, marriages, 
health, land transfers, etc.—an official who was brought into exist- 
ence by Parliament, with truncated functions, but with -Bentham’s ` 
own detailed nomenclature, four years after Bentham’s death. 
Whoever. has studied the English social organisation of the early 
nineteenth century—with the blundering ignorance of those who 
directed it and the pitiable sufferings of those whose lives ‘were in- 
fluenced by it—will feel, as he reads these chapters, a thrill-of ex- 
citement at the sheer architectural beauty of Bentham’s description, 
in his own pedantically precise vocabulary, of the duties of those 
ministers who, without overriding the initiative of the local elected 
councils, are to-collect knowledge from them, and return know- 
ledge and stimulus to them, who are, he says, to exercise with 
regard to them “ the inspective, statistic, and melioration-sug- ` 
gestive functions.” Throughout this whole section of the Consti- 
tutional Code, Bentham sets his vivid imagination, helped often by 
his quaint humour, to-invent details. He imagines a well-lighted 
crescent-shaped group of government buildings, taking the place ‘of 
the existing rabbit-warrens of Downing Street and Pall Mall. He 
invents a set of speaking tubes which correspond to the telephones 
of a modern government office; he insists on document-lifts to: take 
the place of drunken messengers’ and copying presses instead 
of Micawberish copying’ clerks. Writing before the appoint- 
ment of Factory or Sanitary Inspectors in any part of the 
world, , he proposes. that “his Health Minister should be 
responsible, through the local bodies, for smoke’ preventiong 
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for the draining of stagnant water, for the ventilation of 
schools and theatres, for the provision of local museums showing 
the relation between weather, soil, climate and health; and for the 
“ professional-confederacy-checking-function,’’ which shall prevent 
any body responsible for the admission of medical men to the pro- 
fession from consisting solely of medical practitioners. (IX, p. 
456.) 

Or let the student turn to that section of the Constitutional Code 
which Bentham published separately under the title of Official Apti- 
tude Maximised, Expense Minimised, and in which he seeks to 
invent a substitute for the system of personal patronage which a 
hundred years ago prevented any possibility of efficient administra- 
tion. Efficient administration requires efficiently educated recruits 
for the government service, and the English educational want of 
system after the Battle of Waterloo allowed for no such provision. 
The Government is, therefore, first to make up its mind as to 
the kind of education it desires for each group of its servants, and 
then to get into touch with any schools and institutions which 
are prepared to make themselves efficient ; to send suitable scholars 
to them for a seven-years course; to examine these scholars at 
intervals during the course; and, finally, to select candidates for the 
civil service by an amazingly elaborate corruption-proof competitive 
system, in which questions for each candidate on each subject 
are drawn haphazard from a vast reservoir of possible questions, 
all written on uniform square tickets. In his preface to the scheme 
he pauses for a moment to apologise for apparently fanciful detail. 
“ To those,” he says, ‘‘ who have the faculty of extracting amuse- 
ment from dry matter, it may serve as a second Utopia adapted to 
the circumstances of the age. . . . In the Utopia of the sixteenth 
century, effects present themselves without any appropriate causes ; 
in this of the nineteenth century, appropriate causes are presented 
waiting for their effects.” (V, 278.) 

In this phrase, “ causes waiting for their effects,” Bentham indi- 
cates the main difficulty of political invention. In the natural 
sciences experiment is easy. A few hours’ or weeks’ work in their 
laboratories told Ramsay or Helmholtz whether a new idea was well 
or ill founded. Before any one of Bentham’s ideas could be tested 
he had to persuade an unwilling Parliament or Cabinet to undertake 
a new and troublesome task. ‘‘ Assemblies,” as Dumont wrote to 
Bentham “‘ are proud beggars, on whom our alms must be forced.” 
(X, 439.) And, because he was compelled to invent without expert- 
ment, Bentham was at the mercy of his own ignorance on any of 
the thousand conditions of success in each of his problems. He 
accompanies his sketch of a competitive examination for entrance to 
the civil service by a proposal, which no one with actual experience 
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of the control of a large body of functionaries would ever have 
made, for a sort of ‘‘ Dutch auction ” by which that person from a 
list of qualified candidates should bė automatically appointed who 
offered to do the work for the least salary. The effects of the ignor- 
ance of one of the kindest-hearted men who ever lived, on some sides 
of practical life, are seen at their worst in his favourite Panopticon. 
scheme for improved prison and workhouse organisation. He 
wrote in 1791 of his proposed prison, ‘‘ By mixture of employment, 
sedentary with laborious . . . . I gét sixteen and a half profitable 
hours [of labour from the prisoners], very nearly twice as many as 
our Penitentiary systems allow ” (X, 256). Under the heading 
“ Diet ” he proposes ‘‘ Price—the cheapest—Savour theieast pal- 
atable of any in common use.: Change none except for cheapness,”' 
or out of a prisoner’s own earnings. Even when he is dealing with 
paupers guilty of no offence, and for whom he earnestly desires 
happiness, he shows a bachelor’ s ignorance of many of the con- 
ditions of children’s happiness. He says that his pauper infants 
would have ‘‘ great advantages . . . . in comparison with those of 
private families—even the most opulent ” (VIII, 39), and that 
among these advantages would be that of being ‘‘ danced, numbers 
at a time, by machinery as they lay in their cribs.” In‘all the 

- sections, indeed, dealing with the diet, employment and housing of 
paupers one feels that Bentham’s combination of ingenuity and 
ignorance is in part responsible for those unbearable conditions of 
daily existence which Chadwick, Head, and others of his followers 
introduced, two years after Bentham’s death, into the General 
Mixed Workhouses of the New Poor Law. 

Less obvious, but in some ways even more dangerous, was the 
ignorance which Bentham shared with all the professed students of 
psychology in his time, of some of those psychological facts which 
are relevant to the problem of representative 3 government. Most 
people would say that Bentham’s view of how a British working 
man would behave if one gave him a vote for parliament was much 
sounder than the views of Canning and Sidmouth and Lord Eldon. 
But still, when one. reads his Radical Reform Catechism, with its 
insistence on-annual elections as a sufficient means of securing that 
every representative should always vote in accordance with the 
interests of his constituents; or his account of the future action of 
the newspaper press as an effective ‘‘ Public Opinion Tribunal,” 
a modern politician is conscious of a painful sense of unreality. 
Even in 1820, there must have been inhabitants of New York who 
would read with rather a wry smile Bentham’s statement that ‘ In 
republican America there is no punishment for free inquiry, or 
pretence of punishing seditious meetings and blasphemy; there is 
therefore no sedition there.” (III, 562.) And again, “ Behold [in’ 
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America] freedom of election—perfect and unexampled freedom; 
yes, freedom and with it sobriety, temperance, tranquillity, security” 
(III, 472.) If, in our time, there is, all over the world, a reaction 
against optimistic and mechanical conceptions of the working of 
representative democracy, Bentham and his disciples must bear 
part of the responsibility. 

And yet Bentham, with all his limitations and whimsicalities and 
mistakes, was by far the most successful political inventor whom we 
have produced in England. Are, then, the Dean of St. Paul’s and 
Edmund Burke right? Is political invention too dangerous a 
process for even the greatest political genius to attempt? Must 
we leave our institutions to use and wont, and to the slow natural 
growth of change in unessential details? If we lived in social con- 
ditions as nearly natural as those of the last Stone Age, we might 
feel inclined to answer yes, just as we might then be willing to 
allow improvements in means of communication to come from the 
slow broadening by use of uninvented forest paths. But our civil- 
isation is irrevocably one of railways and machines and joint stock 
companies, and all the artificialities of taxation and education—a 
civilisation based on invention, and which can only continue to 
exist if we continue to invent. Any proof, therefore, that political 
invention, even in the hands of its greatest masters, is both difficult 
and dangerous, is an argument, not for abandoning political inven- 
tion, but for carrying it out with greater seriousness and care. In 
that process Bentham’s writings are still, as Dumont called them, 
a ‘‘ mine,” of which “ Labour in it who will, not a hundred years 
will suffice for exploring and circulating its riches ” (X, 451). But 
they are a mine which can only be worked to good effect by those 
who themselves are striving to invent, and who, among suggestions 
which already have been carried out, and others which deal with 
facts that have long been changed, and others which were always 
unworkable because Bentham, being a human being, had gaps in 
his knowledge and twists in his mind, are on the watch for some 
suggestion which will even now help to introduce a greater measure 
of intelligibility and harmony into the tangle of our institutions, or 
for some method of thought which has still not been fully used. 

But, if the work of political invention is supremely necessary, 
how are we to secure that a sufficient number of suitable persons 
shall undertake it under sufficiently favourable conditions ? Political 
inventors are no more popular among politicians or functionaries 
than were the inventors of textile machinery among the textile 
operatives of a hundred years ago, or the inventors of military reform 
at the Horse Guards in the days of the old Duke of Cambridge. In- 
vention means the breaking up of comfortable habits, and inter- 
ference with vested interests. We should add, therefore, to 
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Bentham’s statement that among the objects of invention is the dis- 
_ covery of methods of invention, the further statement that we need 
the invention of methods of securing that suitable persons shall try- 
to invent. The patent laws secure that industrial inventors shall be 
encouraged and rewarded, but noone can take out, or should be 
allowed to take out, a patent for the most ingenious discovery in 
the region of political organisation. We can sometimes secure that 
political invention shall be undertaken as a by-product of admin+ 
istration or education. ‘Lord Haldane has encouraged throughout 
the Government Departments the idea that staff-work is necessary 
for any kind of good administration, and his efforts may ultimately 
lead to the creation of an administrative General Staff. He-has 
also helped to form the learned society called the Institution of 
Public Administration. In this room, however, we are more con- 
cerned with political invention as a by-product of university educa- 
tion in the political and finaricial metropolis of the British Empire. 
The buildingsround that School of Economics and Political Science; 
which was invented thirty-five years ago by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, are 
soon to be pulled down by the London County Council in order to 
provide more class rooms and special libraries and rooms where - 
teachers and students can drink coffee and eat buns and talk, 

“ shop.” The University may even soon.remove the Goldsmith’s 
Economic Library from the committee rooms at-the Imperial Insti-. 
tute where it is now occaSionally accessible; and the dust of eighty 
years may be finally brushed off the’ Bentham manuscripts at Üni- 
versity College. From some hitherto unexplained cause lawyers 
hate inventions in their art even more thoroughly than do brick- 
layers, but there are signs that round London University there. 
may one day be gathered a School of Law which will carry on Ben- 
tham’s work in jurisprudence and ask, not only what law i is, but 
what it ought to be. 

Our main hope, however, must depend on a more general recog- 
nition of the need of invention as a safety valve in our artificial civil- 
isation. The inventor, because his habits of mind are those neces 
sary for invention, is seldom’ a good self-advertiser, or even a good 
practical politician. Bentham, in a section of his treatise on Political 
Economy, pleads for the adoption in England of the newly invented 
French expedient of limited liability companies, whereby, he says, 
‘* the most elevated classes might find an amusement in descending 
into the territories of industry. . . . and the spirit of gaming. .. . 
might serve to increase the productive energy of commerce and 
art ” (III, 48). He goes on to say, with an obvious reference to - 
his own -experience, “the talent of meditating in a study and 
thereby making discoveries [is extremely different] from that requi- 
site for making known those discoveries to the world... . The 
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more unaccustomed an individual is to society, the greater his dread 
of mingling in it, the less is he at his ease—the less is he master of 
his faculties, when he is obliged to mingle with it. The effect pro- 
duced upon the mind of the individual who has, or who supposes 
he has, made a great discovery is a mixture of pride and 
timidity. . . . But though pride united with courage is one of the 
most powerful means of subjugating men, pride united with 
timidity is one of the most certain causes of exposure to their aver- 
sion and contempt. . . . Timidity. . . . . labours in grief, in dark- 
ness, in awkwardness, embarrassment and false shame, the bug- 
bears of love and of esteem, but the frequent and afflictive com- 
panions, and most cruel enemies of merit and solitary genius.” (III, 
49.) “ And,” Bentham adds, ‘‘ even when [the inventor] is not 
devoid of courage, there is nothing more different, though in cer- 
tain points the connection may appear most intimate, than the talent 
of conceiving new ideas of certain kinds and the talent of develop- 
ing those same ideas. Altogether occupied with the idea itself, the 
inventor is most frequently incapable of directing his attention to 
all the accessories which must be re-united before His invention can 
be understood and approved ” (III, 50). 

In the industrial field we took Bentham’s advice. We passed 
the Limited Liability Acts, and transformed the whole conditions 
of British industrial organisation. But are we more likely now 
than we have been in the past to help the political inventor not 
only with a salary sufficient to pay his rent and buy his clothes, and 
a tolerance which stops short of dismissing him for thinking, but 
with sympathy and understanding? Sometimes I hope that the 
sheer danger of the present position of European civilisation may 
compel us to do so. In peace the average military officer loathes 
the inventive type of man, who is capable of talking shop at mess, 
and of leaving a button of his tunic unfastened, and who has a 
photograph of Lord Cardwell on his chimney-piece. But in a des- 
perate war the same officer may sometimes be glad that men exist 
who can invent tanks, and trench-tactics, and aeroplanes, and gas- 
masks. And in Europe, where half the population are now living 
under revolutionary Fascist or Communist dictatorships, and where 
no nation knows whose currency will next crash, it may be that 
some young Bentham in the now growing generation will find 
himself in middle age toiling with the help, and not against the 
opposition and contempt of the social forces of his time. 


- GRAHAM WALLAS. 


EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT. 


T was my pleasure to serve as a member of the East Africa 
I Parliamentary Commission,: consisting of one member from 

each political party, visiting Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Uganda, and Kenya. Our Chairman was 
the Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, the present Under-Secretary of Staté 
for the Colonies, than whom it would be difficult to find a man 
better qualified to act in this capacity, by reason of his intimate 
knowledge of.colonial matters and his broadness of outlook. My 
other colleague, Major A. G. Church, dealt in particular with 
scientific and' medical research, for which he was specially qualified. 
Mr. J. A. Calder of the Colonial Office also rendered most excellent 
service as Secretary. 

The late Lord Milner once wrote that “ the economic backward- 
ness of so many parts of the Empire is indeed a discredit alike to 
our generosity and our intelligence. ” Nothing impressed me more 
during my tour than the enormous potential wealth of the various 
territories visited. In many areas the natural resources are 
undeveloped owing to the absence of railways, roads and other 
facilities: in others, the barrier to development is found in the 
paucity and ill-health of the native inhabitants and the presence of 
insect pests like the tsetse fly. The problem is to get our people 
at home to realise this potential wealth to be found within the British 
Commonwealth, and the steps necessary for its development. 

In a supplementary memorandum, to the Report of the East 
Africa Parliamentary Commission, I have outlined a scheme for 
accelerating the development of these natural resources. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there is as yet no sign that the interest of the 
general public in these matters has been aroused. In the past such 
interest has been worked up on occasions when there have been 
strong personalities at the Colonial Office, for example, the late Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. He succeeded in focussing public opinion 
on the need for action, and a wonderful development in our 
West African territories followed. But when this is not the case, 
or when there are other great problems needing attention, matters 
affecting the more distant parts of the Empire are apt to be over- 
looked. And yet it ought not to be difficult to arouse public opinion 
at the present time in view of the serious problem of unemploy- 
ment. The resources, possibilities of development and settlement 
in our overseas possessions ought, if properly handled, to prove a 
way of alleviating this pressing difficulty. 

I have criticised the present methods of providing assist- 
ance for financial development schemes in- the overseas 
dependencies on the ground that there is no well thought 
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out system. Imperial assistance has been spasmodic and hap- 
hazard. In the past it has happened that money has been granted 
because there was a prospect of a surplus at the end of the financial 
year, and undertakings have received benefit thereby, due, perhaps, 
to the fact that their applications happily coincided with the antici- 
pated surplus. Again, insufficient care has been taken to secure a 
return to the Imperial Government, and therefore to the British tax- 
payer, either from the undertakings or from the improved value of 
the land benefited. Take the case of the Uganda Railway, running 
through Kenya from Mombasa to Kisumu, on Lake Victoria, 
constructed at a cost of 54 millions, and paid for by the Imperial 
Government. Has anything whatever been repaid by way of 
interest or sinking fund, or is there any reference to this debt in 
the accounts of the Uganda Railway? And in the case of the more 
recent Uasin Gishnu extension in Kenya, has there been any con- 
tribution exacted from the European owners of land through which 
the line runs and whose land must have greatly increased in value ? 
A further reason for putting development upon a business-like 
footing is that, under the present system, or want of system, when 
there happens to be a strong personality at the Treasury, much 
depends upon whether the Chancellor’s personal sympathies can 
be enlisted for development work overseas. Schemes may be 
bandied about between the Colonial Office and the Treasury, much 
time wasted and little progress made. Surely with overseas 
dependencies of such enormous possibilities, Imperial assistance 
for their development should be put upon a more business-like foot- 
ing. It is with this in mind that I have proposed the formation of a 
National or Imperial Development Board, to which a yearly grant 
would be voted by the Government. The amount I have suggested 
is £3,000,000 per annum. In the present condition of our Imperial 
finances this may appear a large amount, but let me at once point 
out that considerable sums, sometimes amounting to more than this, 
have been voted in the past and will certainly be voted in the future. 
This Board would command the best engineering and scientific 
advice-—a very necessary provision. At one of the places visited by 
me, urgent representations were made that the harbour works being 
carried out were altogether in excess of the requirements, and I was 
asked to recommend a considerable curtailment of the scheme. 
Enquiry showed that the plan had been initiated by certain local 
officials, and that expert advice and criticism by consulting 
engineers in this country had been dispensed with. The Development 
Board would finance approved expenditure on railways, harbours, 
roads, bridges, irrigation schemes, water and electricity supply 
schemes, drainage, sanitation and reclamation works. Normally 
in the early stages of new schemes money would have to be 
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advanced free of interest or at very low’ rates, ‘but in all cases 
definite arrangements would be made from the start as to future 
repayment of the sums advanced and securities would be taken to | 
ensure observance of such arrangements. In the case of public 
utility services, like waterworks, electric light and power works, 
harbour facilities, etc., the securities might take the form of a 
charge on the receipts of the undertakings. In the case of roads, 
the security would take the form of-charges on the land improved 
by the new facilities.: In the case of railways, there would be 
charges both on railway revenues and on the lands opened up ‘by | 
the new lines. It may not be possible to make retrospective 
charges on lands which have recently been provided with railway 
facilities at the cost of Imperial funds, but it will be generally 
agreed that in new or partially developed countries, when Imperial 
funds are used, it is not unreasonable to levy charges on privately 
owned lands served by the new facilities. I have reasons for 
thinking that if such arrangements were made they - would 
be welcomed by many of the large landowners in our over- 
seas dependencies. Big areas have been acquired in the past at 
very low prices, and the land has-been made much more valuable 
by .the provision of railways, mainly at the expense of ‘the 
Imperial Government. 

In course of time the Development Board would have a growing 
annual income from payments of interest and repayments of 
capital, and the grant from Imperial funds would be progressively 
diminished and finally extinguished altogether. ‘The Board would, 
of course, insist that the orders for all schemes financed by it were 
placed in this country. Unemployment at home would be 
diminished and British manufacturers would strengthen their hold 
on the growing markets in our overseas dependencies. 

Surely it cannot be denied that a Development Board to which a 
definite annual grant of a reasonable amount is made would be im- 
measurably superior to the present methods. Thus, to také a con- 
crete case, the Government has now sanctioned the loan of ten 
million pounds to improve East African transport. The British 
taxpayer is to be asked to guarantee the interest on that large sum. 
Now while I agree that it may be profitable during the next decade 
to spend ten million pounds on improving transport facilities in 
East Africa, yet, if ‘with the aid of the Imperial guarantee the ten 
million loan is raised, there is no security (1)-that a large proportion 
of it will not be wasted, (2) that the British taxpayer may not in 
consequence have to ‘find large sums-in the future to cover his 
guarantee, and (3) that any return will ever be made to the British 
taxpayer. The transport schemes for which the loan is required 
have not been worked out and estimated for in detail. They have 
not been submitted to detailed criticism by experts in this country. 
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There has been no careful examination to decide which scheme 
should come first and which second as part of a comprehensive 
plan for the development of East Africa as a whdle. Above all, 
there has been no attempt to obtain accurate statistics as to the 
numbers, health and general condition of the native inhabitants 
.in each area it is proposed to open up. How much more satis- 
factory it would be if each separate scheme comprised in the ten 
million programme had to be submitted to the Development Board. 
The Board would call for the fullest possible details about each 
scheme, submit it to expert criticism, consider the relation of the 
scheme to the whole programme, take such securities for repay- 
ment as appear desirable, and finally advance the money for con- 
struction as and when it is actually required. 

The work of the Imperial Development Board would be wide and 
varied. Schemes would be prepared for submission to the Board 
by Colonial Governments, municipalities, railways, harbour 
authorities, etc., but to maintain the financial responsibility of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies for the expenditure of Imperial 
funds in our overseas dependencies, no scheme would be considered 
by the Board unless submitted to it by the Colonial Office. On the 
other hand, I think it might well be laid down that no development 
work should be sanctioned by the Secretary of State in any depend- 
ency which receives assistance from Imperial funds without being 
first submitted to and approved by the Development Board. In 
due time, no doubt, the tendency would be to seek the Board’s 
advice even regarding development schemes in dependencies which 
are entirely self-supporting. Cases have occured in recent years 
where important Colonial Development schemes have miscarried 
owing to the Secretary of State for the Colonies not availing him- 
self of the best available technical advice in this country. 

To me it seems clear that from every point of view an Imperial 
Development Board would put the question of financial assistance 
for Colonial development upon a much more business-like footing. 
It would give all Colonial governments and Colonial local 
authorities an equal opportunity of putting forward their schemes 
and would set up machinery for the systematic opening up and 
development of our great tropical dependencies. 

I often wonder whether people realise the far-reaching effect 
systematic development would have upon trade and commerce at 
home. Whilst in Uganda it came to my knowledge that owing to 
the successful growing of cotton, one firm alone had imported and 
sold last year 16,000 bicycles to natives who had realised what to 
them was wealth by the cultivation and sale of cotton. I examined 
many of the bicycles and found that they were English make. I 
occasionally looked into the native huts and was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find many articles of furniture. The invariable result as 
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the native prospers is improved clothing and other requirements of 
civilisation, the demand for which is almost always supplied by the 
home country. It has been estimated that the cotton crop of 
Uganda this year will amount to as much as £5,000,000 in value. 
This will undoubtedly result in an increased demand upon our in- 
dustries, but it must not be overlooked that the Germans and Japan-. 
ese, in particular, are endeavouring to supply the natives’ wants. 

The effect of this increased cotton production and the resulting 
increase in imports has already caused some congestion both on 
the Uganda Railway and at the ports on Lake Victoria. The East 
Africa section of thé London Chamber of Commerce has met to 
discuss the problem and is approaching the Colonial Office. It is 
alleged that there is a considerable shortage of railway stock and 
that the Crown’ Agents for the Colonies have delayed placing 
indents for the same. The General Manager of the Uganda Co., ` 
Ltd., cables that ‘ bookings from Lake Chioga ports and from 
Jinja Pier (Lake Victoria Nyanza as well as the Busoga Railway) 
had been suspended indefinitely, and that cargo space had not been 
filled owing to the congested state of traffic on the Uganda Rail- 
way.” Sir Trevredyn Wynne suggested that probably the trade 
of East Africa was increasing at a rate beyond the capacity of the 
Uganda Railway. I do not know whether there are sufficient grounds 
for alleging absence of foresight on the part of the Colonial autho- 
rities or the Crown Agents. The- Railway is being extended 
through Kenya to Uganda, but it will take about two years to com- 
. plete. Until the new railway reaches Uganda, there ‘is bound to 
- be some congestion at the Lake ports during the cotton export 
season. But I-quote this as an illustration of the need for con- 
stantly expanding transport facilities. And let us ask ourselves 
why the comparatively. small and remote Uganda Protectorate’ 
should, in the volume of its trade, be so far ahead of huge depend- 
encies like Kenya, Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia. Once the 
trade of these dependencies is proportionately as great as that of 
Uganda, there will be a-volume of imports and exports between 
East Africa and Britain that will noticeably affect and improve our 
industries. - ; a . 

The question of unemployment is a cause of grave concern to 
the people of this country; Lancashire also is anxious about the 
future supply of its raw material—cotton; and the increased 
demand for foodstuffs, due to the growth of the world’s population, 
is seriously affecting the cost of living.‘ On the other hand, we 
have within the Empire millions of acres of fertile land and enor- 
mous mineral resources only awaiting development by the provision 
of roads, bridges, and railways. It is time we took advantage of the 
great opportunities within our reach. , 

FREDERICK C. LINFIELD. 


ELECTORAL SYSTEMS AND REFORMS 
IN FRANCE. 


N France, as in several other countries, many people are dis- 

I satisfied with the existing system of conducting elections to the 
Chamber, and there is talk of changing it. The dissatisfaction 

“is of two—indeed, of three kinds. First, there is the fact, of which 
there is clear statistical proof, that the distribution of seats among 
parties and groups in the Chamber does not represent the distribu- 
tion of votes among those parties and groups in the country as a 
whole. To remedy this lack of equity various adaptations of the 
principle of proportional representation are suggested. There is, 
however, in the second place, a more immediate and pressing com- 
plaint against the present form of multiple-member constituencies, 
and that is that it does not in practice produce a majority sufficiently 
decisive to ensure any stability of government; and the resulting 
parliamentary confusion is such a danger to the State that there is 
considerable support for the proposal, for some time advocated by 
the Radicals and now adopted by M. Briand as a definite plank 
in his platform, to return to the older manner of single-member 
constituencies. That this proposal gains its strength more from its 
usefulness as a temporary political expedient than from any merits 
which it may have in principle is clear from many evidences, not 
least from the fact that it is no longer ago than 1913 that M. Briand, 
then also President of the Council, went out of office on being 
defeated in the Senate on a Bill, which had passed the Chamber, 
to introduce multiple-member constituencies and a general system 
which was called proportional, though it was so only to a small 
degree. The present proposal is opposed by many individual 
Deputies, who owe their election to the existing law and are by no 
means sure of returning under another, and also by certain groups, 
especially the Socialists, who know that they can thank the working 
of that law for their unduly numerous representation in the Cham- 
ber, and think they would stand to lose by a return to the older 
system. It is possible that they are mistaken in this judgment, and 
there are electoral experts who anticipate that they would gain 
rather than lose, but such their judgment is. The Socialists, how- 
ever, have always been, and still are, in favour of true proportional 
representation, and strongly advocate its adoption. In the third 
place, there are tendencies in the country, based unfortunately on 
no greater purity of electoral principle than the Governmental desire 
to strengthen the Executive, on the one hand, or the selfish calcula- 
tions of individual Deputies on the other, which would make a 
return to single-member constituencies popular. The peasant likes 
to know who is the responsible Deputy of his own small area. He 
likes to be able to get in touch with him, to bring local influence 
to bear upon him, to engage his support for local interests, even to 
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take advantage of the very numerous opportunities for individual 
patronage which rest in a Deputy’s hands. 

The peasant knows well from experience what are the local 
advantages which can be derived from the system of single-member 
constituencies. It must be remembered that, since the Third 
Republic was established in 1875, that system has obtained. 
throughout the greater part of the Republic’s life. Gambetta saw 
the defects of the scrutin d’arrondissement, as the system is called, 
the arrondissement corresponding in area to what in England 
would be called a Rural District. He’ denounced the esprit .de 
clocher—an Englishman would say the parish pump instead of the 
village steeple—which supplied the principal motive at election 
times and consequently governed the policy of the elected, and he 
scathingly described the sort of man whom the system returned 
as a sous-vétérinaire—it must be remembered that there are more 
doctors in the Chamber than members of any profession except the 
Bar. He never succeeded in changing it during his lifetime, however, 
partly because many Deputies were afraid’ that he might use the 
scrutin de liste as a convenient form of plebiscite and thusasastep to 
personal power, and they. remembered how the plebiscite had built - 
up the career which ended in Sedan. Under the scrutin d’arron- 
dissement the popular hero, whatever the number of the constitu- 
encies which insisted on electing him, could only sit for one, while - 
under the scrutin de liste the whole of. his nominees might be 
returned in compact bodies in large constituencies comprising each 
a whole Department, returning sometimes over twenty members 
and over forty in the Department of the Seine,.which is Paris. , To 
understand this fear it-must be remembered that none of the forms 

_of scrutin de liste which have from time to time been adopted con- 
tains any appreciable element of proportional representation, but is 
merely another way of giving a premium to the majority. This is” 
true of the form which. was adopted in 1885, after Gambetta’s death, 
and hurriedly abolished in 1889, when the fear of a new plebiscitary 
dictator in the person of Boulanger provoked the change. It is 
true, to a slightly less degree, of the form which M. Briand passed 
through the Chamber, but which the Senate rejected in 1913. It 
is true very definitely of the form which passed in July, 1919, under 
which the elections.of 1919 and 1924 were fought and which ‘remains 
the law to-day.. 4 A +a 

It may be said, in fact, that although there are serious political 
thinkers in France who are in favour of a really proportional system, 
such as exists in Belgium, the actual struggle between the two 
kinds of scrutin really involves no conflict of principle, and that no 
consideration beyond the estimate of focal, individual, or party i 
profit enters into the matter except that of the advantages to the 
Executive of the scrulin d'arrondissement. These advantages are 
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not limited to the alleged higher probability of its producing a 
working majority for government. They include a greater facility 
for using the administrative machinery to press the claims of the 
official candidates favoured by the Minister of the Interior for the 
time being, who, in a phrase not regarded in France as indicating 
any improper influence, is said to ‘‘ make the elections,” and has 
often reterred proudly to his ability in turning them to the advan- 
tage of the Government of which he is a member. Moreover, as 
each time that the system has been changed the change has been 
accompanied by a certain amount of redistribution of seats, almost 
openly contrived to benefit the Government in power, a further 
Governmental motive for another re-shuffling is to be found. 

With regard to the political groups, the main practical difference 
between the two forms of election is that under the scrutin de liste 
the electoral bargain between groups must be made before the poll, 
while under the scrutin d’arrondissement it is made between the first 
and second ballots. For it must never be forgotten that although 
the scrutin d’arrondissement is spoken of in France as approximat- 
ing to the British system, the existence of the second ballot for the 
purpose of arriving at a clear majority makes an essential differ- 
ence. It is that second ballot that is one of the chief objections 
which are made to the system by those who have a regard for the 
integrity of public life, for not only are the arrangements between 
groups after the first ballot little conducive to political honesty, but 
an independent candidate who has polled a small block of votes can 
offer to transfer them at the second ballot upon terms which are 
sometimes far more definitely corrupt. 

Under the existing law there is no second ballot except in cir- 
cumstances which are very unlikely to occur. The majority which 
the law requires is found by a method of transferring votes at the 
counting, which has some resemblance to proportionalism, but 
which, in fact, gives such advantages to the majority list that in 
1919 and again in 1924 the election was won by an association of 
groups which presented a combined ticket at the poll, as against 
opponent groups which each presented its separate list. 

Under the Constitution as it stands in France to-day, both 
Chambers are elective. The Chamber of Deputies is elected once in 
four years by an universal suffrage which excludes only women and 
military officers. It cannot be dissolved during that time save 
by the President of the Republic on the proposal of the Government 
and with the consent of the Senate. Alhough politicians talk glibly 
of dissolution, the not very fortunate example of MacMahon supplies 
the only instance of its having been applied during the history of 
the Republic, and however many Governments are defeated, means 
are always found to form a new one and to collect some sort of 
majority around it in the same Chamber. The fluid character of 
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the groups and the absence of party discipline as it is understood 
in England make this possible. To be sure, the Socialists have 
introduced a discipline which is new in French politics, and it 
makes the adjustment more difficult, but it has not yet been quite 
proof against the earlier habit: The election of the Senate also 
represents the universal suffrage, but at one remove. The Senators 
are chosen by a body of electors who are composed of Deputies, 
members of county and district councils and delegates of the muni- 
cipal councils of the rural and urban communes or parishes, all 
these electors having been themselves elected by the wider fran- 
chise. The Senate is never elected as a whole, and consequently 
never goes out of existence. One-third of its members retires every 
three years, and this fact, together with the manner of election, 
means that its majority always stands for a public opinion at least 
four years older than that represented in the Chamber. 

In the elections for the Chamber the constituency is the Depart- 
ment, except in the case of the Seine, which is divided into three. 
The number of Deputies to be elected varies nominally in propor- 
tion to population, but is only rarely corrected, and éven then, as 
above stated, rather on party than on equitable grounds. It may be 
as many as twenty-four and is never less than three. Each elector 
has as many votes as there are Deputies to be elected, but may not 
give more than one vote to’ any candidate. He may distribute his 
votes between candidates of several lists, but the heavy premium 
which the counting system gives to lists rather than individuals 
does not encourage him to do so. The fact that he may bring his own 
ballot paper, and in practice usually saves himself trouble by 
accepting one of the printed lists handed out by party agents at 
the door, further contributes to making voting for individuals 
the rare exception. 

When the votes are counted, the first candidates adjudged elected 
are those who have obtained the absolute majority, that is to 
say, a number larger than half of the-electors who have voted. To 
fill the seats still remaining vacant, the next procedure is a modified 
application of the proportional principle. The electoral quotient 
is discovered by dividing the number of votes cast by the number of 
seats to be filled. This quotient is not really proportional, for it 
varies all over the country, partly as a result of the varying electoral 
enthusiasm in different districts, but far more as a result of the 
aforementioned infrequent and inequitable redistribution. The 
average number of votes.obtained.by the individual candidates in 
each list is then taken, and the number of times which this number 
contains the electoral quotient determines the further number of 
seats to.be allotted to the list. The individuals who benefit by the 
allotment are naturally those who have polled most votes, but have 
not succeeded in obtaining the absolute majority. Even after this 
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second operation, there usually remain some seats to be filled, and 
to fill them a return is made to the purely majority principle of the 
first stage, for all of them go to the list with the highest average. 
Under this system a list with an average of 27,500 may obtain three 
seats, while a list whose average is 27,400 gets only one, and the 
.Ttesult is, first, that voters—who never like to see their votes not 
produce the maximum result—tend to chose the strongest lists, and 
second, that candidates are driven to form lists and strong lists. 
Hence the Bloc National coalition which won in 1919 against the 
dispersed forces of the Left, and the Cartel coalition, of the Radical- 
Socialists, or Liberals, with the Socialists, which in its turn defeated 
the dispersed forces of the Right and Right Centre in 1924. It 
need hardly be said that, taking the country as a whole, the 
victors on each occasion obtained a number of seats far in excess 
their total proportionate number of votes. However, they at 
least represented a majority, although they over-represented it. The 
system of the scrutin d’arrondissement with second ballot has only 
once in the life of the Third Republic succeeded in doing that, and 
even then—in 1877—it was by a very narrow margin. Every one 
of the ten other general elections which have been held under that 
system resulted in the votes not represented by Deputies being a 
greater number than those represented. 

It will be seen, therefore, that whatever may be said against the 
present system, it cannot be accused of not favouring the majority. 
On the contrary, it was ingeniously constructed to favour the 
majority as much as possible. When politicians to-day talk of 
changing it and going back to the old system as furnishing a more 
truly representative majority, what they really desire is not so much 
to give expression to the majority view of the country, but by 
official pressure and by negotiations between the two ballots to 
secure a working parliamentary majority for the Government which 
““ makes ” the elections. 

If France were a country of disciplined parties, each with its 
definite and continuous view and its considered programme, there 
might be something to be said, on purely practical grounds, for 
leaving things as they are. For there might then be hope of the 
association of parties to which the system drives them in order to 
win the election producing a joint parliamentary discipline and a 
joint parliamentary programme, which would be the lowest common 
measure of the policies of the component parts of the association; 
and the premium which the system gives to the majority would be 
an element of stability in Government. Unfortunately, the French 
parties, all save one, have neither discipline nor precise aims. “ We 
have no parties, we have only tendencies,” as a distinguished poli- 
tician once said to me. Consequently the dlectoral union results in 
a merely negative policy, as it did with the Bloc National, or in one 
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which is positive in so many conflicting ways as to lead to deadlock 
and confusion, as it has done in the case of the Cartel des Gauches. 
The fact that the one disciplined party, that of the Socialists, 
belongs to the Cartel, simply makes the tangle more difficult to 
solve; for their very definite programme can only be met by vague 
disagreement on the part of their Radical colleagues in the, 
majority, whose discipline is moreover so loose that it allows those 
who most strongly object to the Socialist policy to drift away 
towards the Opposition instead of using their weight to enforce a 
practical compromise within the Cartel. 

The repeated strains to which the alliance between the Socialists 
and the Radicals is subjected in the Chamber must not, however, 
be taken to imply that the alliance will not-be renewed when thé 
time'comes for the elections. It almost certainly will be renewed, 
either before the poll, if the existing system continues, or between 
the first and second ballots, if the scrutin d'arrondissement is 
restored. The problem of making it continue as a parliamentary 
alliance after, the elections might, perhaps, be solved, not by any 
alteration in the electoral system, but by giving to the Prime 
Minister the British right to recommend a dissolution of the 
Chamber; and ‘the power thus to curb any disposition in the. 
Deputies to defeat the Government by holding over their heads 
the threat of sending them ‘back to their constituencies; but this 
safeguard has not recently promoted such stability ‘in Great 
Britain as to inspire confidence, and meanwhile the elements of 
disruption remain. 

The general effect of the resulting muddle upon public opinion is 
to fortify those who for interested or temperamental reasons dislike 
Parliamentary Government altogether. I believe that, even so, 
these critics are quite definitely in a minority in the country, but it 
must be remembered that the parliamentary tradition is not old in 
France, and that since its birth a hundred and fifty years ago it has - 
several times been superseded by military or plebiscitary dictator- 
ships. Moreover, even among those who loyally support parlia- 
mentary control there are many who believe that the system of 
electing the Chamber must radically be reformed, if it, or rather if 
the individual Deputies, are to command the confidencé in their 
integrity as well as their political courage and determination which . 
they have'never really held and hold‘less than ever to-day. These re- 
formers dread a return to.the corruption and the official pressure at 
elections which accompanied the scrutin d'arrondissement, and they 
naturally turn to one form or other of proportional representation. 

The recent Belgian crisis has shown, and M. Vandervelde has’ 
confirmed this impression by several articles and speeches since the 
crisis, that a true proportional system of election cannot furnish a 
practical machinery of Government any more than can the present 
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system in France, unless after the election the parties who are to 
form the Government majority can find a reasonable compromise 
programme which they agree upon putting into effect. There would 
be this difference, however. Whereas the scrutin d’arrondissement 
involves a purely local pooling of interests between the first and 
second ballots, and whereas the present French system involves a 
party arrangement before the first and only ballot to form a common 
election programme, which tends both to be insincere and to be 
purely negative as well as containing the seeds of disruption as soon 
as the combination elected upon it faces practical politics, propor- 
tional representation should allow every party openly to advocate its 
complete programme during the election, and the compromise which 
is subsequently reached in Parliament in order to form a Govern- 
ment is a fair and open compromise, which should without great 
difficulty represent the proportionate strength of the component 
groups of the Government majority. 

The proportional system which is in operation in Belgium is the 
severely logical but in practice complicated system which bears the 
name of d’Hondt. The French Republican Committee for Propor- 
tional Representation, whose secretary is a distinguished official 
of the Ministry of Finance, M. Georges Lachapelle, considered it 
essential to advocate a form which would be more easily compre- 
hensible to the electorate. This Committee included in his life- 
time Jaurés, who has handed down the tradition of Proportional 
Representation to the Socialist Party, and it has always numbered 
many of the highest intellects in France. The system which it 
favours, although it is not definitely committed to any, is that of 
Thomas Hare, which John Stuart Mill defended in the House of 
Commons in 1867. The constituency is the whole country. The 
electoral quotient is discovered by dividing the total number of 
votes cast by the number of Deputies to be elected, and no candi- 
date can be successful unless he polls this quotient. The elector 
marks a list of candidates in order of preference, and his single 
transferable vote will go to the highest candidate marked, whc 
has not already reached the quotient by the aid of othler votes. 
As the elector need not vote for a local candidate and will probably 
give his first preference to a party leader, the chances are that his 
operative vote will be further down on his list, which is, of course 
not necessarily confined to one party. It is recognised, however, 
that there are practical difficulties in counting, if the con- 
stituency is to be extended to include the whole country, and the com- 
promise has been suggested of determining the electoral quotient 
in the same manner, but in large electoral areas instead of the 
whole of France. Every candidate who obtains this quotient would 
be elected, and the superfluous votes of the successful, together 
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with all the votes of the unsuccessful, would be carried to the credit 
of the local party list of which the candidate is a member. Each 
party list would get as many Deputies as its total of votes coritained 
the quotient. 

A further simplification is proposed by M. Jacques Bardoux,* 
Membre de l’Institut, a publicist whose name is already well-known 
in England. He writes, it need hardly be said, fromthe point of 
view. of the Right Centre. He would arbitrarily fix the quotient 
before the election. An ostensibly impartial committee of 
geographers would divide the country into single-member con- 
stituencies, but voting at one ballot only. A candidate ‘who. 
secures the quotient would be elected. His superfluous votes 
and the total votes of the unsuccessful would be credited to the party 
list of each, which lists would be distributed over a wider area, and 
each list would secure the election of as many candidates as its 
total contained the quotient. By this means it is proposed to com- 
bine the advantages of the elector being able to vote for the 
obviously desirable local man with those of the wider interests of a 
larger constituency. M. Bardoux also proposes other reforms, but ` 
these do not directly touch the proportional question. 

There is another system proposed by M. Max Lazard.t The 
Department would be the constituency as at present, but the single 
vote would be credited to individual candidates only, and never to’ 
lists. Each Department would be. entitled to return one mandate— 
not necessarily one separate Deputy—for each 70,000 of its popula- 
tion. The number of votes cast divided by the number of mandates 
would determine the quotient necessary to secure a mandate. In 
the result a politician well-known and popular in the Department 
might return to the Chamber as the bearer of two or more mandates 
and consequently two or more votes in divisions. Any mandates 
not allotted by the quotient would go to candidates possessing the 
highest surplus. It is claimed for this proposal that it would give 
a certain degree of proportional representation and would also give 
the elector the satisfaction, which it is generally assumed that he 
desires, of voting for a single candidate, while the inequality of 
votes as between Deputies would be no more a than the 
inequality of influence which exists already. 

These and other suggestions are chiefly significant as evidence 
that while the parties in the Chamber are preparing to give battle 
for and against two conflicting systems, there is a tendency among 
serious thinkers in the country to consider the whole problem on a 
sounder basis of political-philosophy and equity. 


PHILIP CARR. 


* La Broute de France, Plon, 1925. 
t+ Grande Revue, November, 1925. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL METHODS AND 
DEVELOPMENTS. 


N the middle of last century England was, as Cobden pro- 
I claimed, ‘‘ the workshop of the world.” This country 

produced two-thirds of the world’s coal, iron, steel and textiles, 
and possessed two-thirds of the world’s shipping. At that time 
the United States and Germany were almost exclusively agricul- 
tural countries. Since then the position has changed very greatly. 
The United States have become the world’s workshop. It is 
frequently asserted that the United States owe their vast wealth 
to the gigantic natural resources of the country. In my opinion 
that, is not an adequate explanation. Very likely the natural 
resources of the British Empire and of various other large coun- 
tries are greater than those of the Republic, Natural resources 
are converted into national wealth by the action of men. Appar- 
ently the abounding prosperity of the United States is principally 
due to the activities of the American people, to American industrial 
methods from which England can learn a great deal. If we study 
American affairs we find that the bulk of the nation’s wealth and 
income is produced in a few limited and greatly over-populated 
areas on which the manufacturing industries are concentrated. 
America owes its abundant prosperity to the most efficient manu- 
facturing methods which it has adopted, and’ it should be noted 
that American manufacturing methods are employed not only 
in the production of manufactured goods, but in agriculture and 
transport as well. 

I would like to illustrate American industrial methods by the 
motor car industry, the cotton industry and railway transport. 

In the past England not only clothed the world but provided it 
with machinery of every kind. Besides, this country built many 
of the most important foreign railways. The steam engine, the 
locomotive, and textile machines of every kind were invented in 
this country. In view of her highly developed iron, steel and 
engineering industries, and her engineering ability, England had 
an excellent chance in the automobile industry. Unfortunately, that 
industry has languished over here, while it has developed in the 
United States in the most extraordinary manner. At present the 
United States have about 20,000,000 motor cars, and practically 
all of them are American made. This country has less than 
1,000,000, and probably half of them are of foreign make, although 
they may have been assembled in this country. Lately British 
motor car production has expanded in the most gratifying manner. 
The light English motor car has very distinct advantages over 
American cars of the Ford type. However, English production 
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of about 100,000 cars per year compares with American production 
of 4,000,000 cars per year. The United States export approxi- 
mately 400,000 cars per year, against a very few thousand from 
this country. 

While the most representative English car is probably the 
Rolis-Royce, the most representative American car is the Ford. 
The former is a work of art which only the very wealthy can 
afford. The latter was. designed to be the’car of the million. Ford 
developed the methods of mass production to the highest extent, 
and he is turning out cars at'the rate of 2,000,000 a year. In other 
words, he alone produces about twenty times as many cars as all 
the: British makers combined. It is Mr. Ford’s boast that, while 
paying the highest wages in the world, he produces: the cheapest 
car. The cheapest Ford cars are sold in the United States at. 
$300, which is equivalent to £60. As carters, bricklayers, and 
many other workers on the other side earn $300 per month, the 
Ford car has become universal in, the States. A month’s wages 
will buy it. There would be a demand for millions of motor 
cars in this country as. well if a light car could be bought for a 
month’s wages, say, £15. Mr. Ford has not only created a 
gigantic industry which’ directly and indirectly maintains con- 
siderably more than a million men’ and their dependents, but, 
though paying the highest wages and selling the cheapest car, 
he has become the richest nan in the world. His yearly profits 
come to approximately £20,000,000. ' We may, therefore, say 
that Mr. Ford is “worth”? between 200,000,000 and 
% 400,000,000. í 

Naturally, the tremendous success of Henry Ford has caused 
American employers to study the Ford methods of production and 
to enquire how he achieves the apparent miracle of producing the 
cheapest car, paying the highest wages, -and accumulating ‘the . 
largest profits. His methods of production are quite simple. He 
has carried out Adam Smith’s division of labour to the farthest 
extent. The machine does all. the work. Individual skill is 
scarcely called for, except in a very few employees, and owing to 
the production of gigantic masses of goods in the minimum of 
time a single Ford worker, who is, as a rule, merely a machine 
minder, produces with the help of automatic machinery about ten 


` _ times as much as his colleague in England or on the Continent. 


Hence, while wages are-very high, the labour cost per Ford: car 
is low. It is much lower than that of a great many non-American 
cars made in countries where wages are paid which are only one- 
third or one-fourth as high as those paid by the Ford Company. 

England invented the power loom. That invention was followed 
by the invention of the Eee Automatic Loom. The advan- 
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tage of the Northropp Loom is that one weaver can look after from 
twenty to thirty of these appliances, which compares with from 
four to six power looms per weaver. In Lancashire, the original 
home of the Northropp Loom, there are only a few thousand 
automatic looms, while practically the entire American cotton 
industry is carried on by means of automatic looms. In other 
words, one American weaver produces approximately as much 
cotton cloth as from three to five British weavers. We cannot 
wonder that in neutral markets American motor cars dominate 
and that American cottons are beginning to encroach upon British 
cottons. 

England invented the steam engine, the locomotive, the making 
of steel rails, etc. For decades the English railways were the most 
advanced and the most efficient in the world. Unfortunately, as 
regards railroading, the United States have gone far ahead of this 
country, particularly in the science and art of handling freight. 
The average goods train in this country carries about 130 tons, 
while the average American train carries about 650 tons of goods. 
In other words, for transporting a given quantity of goods, we 
require five times as many trains and five times as many men as 
the Americans. One may say that a single American railway 
man does as much freight work as five Englishmen. 

In coal mining the position is similar. In non-anthracite coal 
mines production per man per day is 18 cwts. in this country, and 
more than four tons in the United States. Once more we find that 
one American produces as much as five Englishmen engaged in the 
same occupation. Of course, in the United States, where there is 
a super-abundance of excellent coal, thick seams near the surface 
are largely exploited, while over here coal is won from deep seams 
which as a rule are somewhat thin. However, these differences do 
not suffice to explain the extraordinary disproportion between 
British and American production per worker. That disproportion 
is chiefly due to American industrial methods, to the lavish use of 
the most powerful labour-saving machinery, which Englishmen 
either will not employ at all or which they run at an artificially 
low speed, in the idea of spreading the work over as many workers 
as possible. 

In agriculture we find once more that one American does the 
work of four or five Englishmen because powerful automatic 
machinery is lavishly employed wherever possible. 

It might be thought that the few examples given are picked 
ones which have been put forward in order to make a case, that 
they do not fairly represent British and American industrial con- 
ditions as a whole. I, therefore, would like to give some compre- 
hensive and very valuable statistics which are unfortunately some- 
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what out of date, but which will settle this point. The Americans 
have for decades made at regular intervals censuses of production. 
The first and only British census of production was taken in 
1907, and the American census of production nearest in date is 
that of 1909. The general findings of the two censuses may BHEHY 
be summarised as follows : 
Number of 
f Workers. Value of Products. 
United States, private manufac- 
turing industries only, in 1909 6,615,046 445134,421,000 
United Kingdom, industries of all 
kinds, including the production 
of public utilities, such as gas 
and waterworks, etc., in 1907 6,019,746 £1,617,340,000 
It will be noticed that production per worker in 1907-1909 was 
two-and-a-half times as great in the United States as over here, 
that, in other words, two Americans produced as much as five 
English workers, provided the basis of calculation was correct. 
Errors occur in all statistics, and very likely mistakes in the 
American figures are balanced by mistakes in the English figures. 
It cannot be objected that the American figures of production are 
exaggerated, because American prices are higher than English 
prices. American retail prices are undoubtedly much higher than 
English retail prices. That is known to everybody who has been 
to the United States. On the other hand, wholesale prices are very 
much alike in both countries, and they have been very much alike 
for a great many years. If English wholesale prices were consider- 
ably below American wholesale prices, Americans could not 
undersell similar English goods in neutral markets, and in the 
British home market. 

It cannot possibly: be doubted that in 1907-1909 two Americans 
produced as much as five English workers engaged in the manu- 
facturing industries. In agriculture and in railroading the differ- 
ence to England’s disadvantage was so much greater that we may 
quite safely assume that on a broad national basis one American 
worker produced as much as three British workers. That startling 
disproportion has unfortunately been increased very greatly since 
1907-1909. All American investigators agree that since 1909 pro- 
duction per worker has increased enormously in the American 
industries. Manufacturing methods have changed completely. on 
the other side with a corresponding increase in production per 
worker. During the same time individual output in the United 
Kingdom has either remained stationary or has slightly declined. 
It is very difficult to decide whether there has been stagnation or 
decline, because in certain industries there has been a considerable 
reduction in output per worker, in others there has been a slight 
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increase, while in others matters appear to be unchanged. We 
may, therefore, safely conclude that an American worker produces 
now as much as from three to five British workers, and it would 
appear that the data with regard to the production of motor cars, 
cotton cloth, etc., given above are fairly representative. 

If we analyse the British and American censuses of production 
we find the vastly greater output among American workers readily 
explained by the vastly greater application of capital to industry 
on the other side. Broadly speaking, we find that per thousand 
workers employed in industry, the Americans apply three times as 
much capital and three times as many horse-powers for setting 
machinery in motion as we do. We find not only that the Ameri- 
cans use three times as much power per worker as we do, but the 
vastly greater power used on the other side sets in motion auto- 
matic machinery which is far more efficient than the machinery 
currently used over here. Under these circumstances we cannot 
wonder that one American worker does as much work in industry, 
agriculture, mining, railroading, etc, as do from three to five 
Englishmen. The tremendous superiority of the United States in 
the application of capital to industry and in the provision of the 
most efficient and the most costly labour-saving machinery is due 
to the vastly greater productivity of labour. Capital does not 
consist in money, but in goods. Capital is the surplus of pro- 
duction over consumption. The accumulation of capital has been 
favoured in the United States by the high productivity of labour 
on the one hand and relatively modest taxation on the other hand. 
England has followed unfortunately the opposite policy. Labour 
produces little, and the consequent shortage among the masses is 
made good by the high taxation of those who out of their savings 
would normally provide the improved machinery of production 
which is needed. 

The fact that English workers deliberately obstruct the introduc- 
tion of the best labour-saving machinery and keep output low by 
restrictions of every kind, is notorious. On the other side of the 
Atlantic, the opposite policy is followed by the workers in general. 
Restriction of output was practised in this country even during 
the war, and it contributed greatly to the prolongation of the 
struggle. In the United States there is practically no limitation 
of output among the workers and no hostility to labour-saving 
machinery. The workers recognise that the machine is their best 
friend, that prosperity consists in an abundance of goods, and 
that that abundance can be created only by intensive production. 
This feeling is so strong that Trade Unions, instead of creating 
inefficiency, endeavour to increase efficiency. Hence Labour 


organisations are pressing upon employers the need for an 
VOL. CXXIX. 23 
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improved mechanical outfit, improved methods of production, etc. 

American employers and workers recognise that an improve- 
ment in production, by which alone it is possible to raise real 
wages, is possible only if employers and employed are working in 
cordial harmony. The idea of the Class War has, therefore, little 
hold upon the American workers, except the foreign immigrants 
who have not yet become Americanised. In order to.secure the 
most cordial co-opération among owners and workers, American 
employers have always endeavoured to pay the largest wages 
possible. How high American wages are may be seen. by the fact 
that millions of unskilled and semi-skilled workers earn from £1 
to £3 per day. These very large wages and much higher 
ones paid to the skilled and the very skilled have enabled millions 
of American workers to become capitalists. The vast majority of 
the American workers are capitalists. They frequently ‘own the 
freehold houses in which they live, and they possess thousands of 
millions of pounds of property of every.kind. I have met a good 
many American working men who told me they were worth 
$10,000, $15,000, $20,000 and more. To such men the Marxian 
war cry, “‘ Workers, you have nothing to lose but your chains,” 
falls on deaf ears. American business men have always thought 
it good policy.to pay their men and women as generously as 
possible, well knowing that high wages lead to contentment, and 
that they are readily spent by the workers to the great advantage 
of trade and industry. . 

In the past the American industries were autocratically owned 
and managed, more or léss on the lines of the Ford Works. The 
“ boss ” practically owned the factory or the railway although the 
enterprise was nominally organised in the form of a company or 
corporation. Class hatred against the bosses could relatively 
easily be aroused. A railway magnate, an oil magnate, or coal 
magnate, was held up to hatred and contempt. Lately the organi- 
sation of the American industry has become completely changed. 
Industry has become democratised, both as regards management 
and ownership. In a paper The Increase in Popular Ownership 
since the World War, printed in Vol. XI of the Proceedings of. 
the Academy of Political Science, the following list of stock- 
holders is given: 


Industries. 1918. 1925. 
Railroads ea ae . ' 647,689 966,170 
_ Express and Pullman ie ii ve 12,956 23,779 
Total railroad and allied services ... 660,645 989,949 
Street railways ... Poe 275,000 550,000 
Gas, electric light and power companies 1,250,000 2,611,279 


Telephone and Telegraph ue set 107,033 ` 371,604 
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Packers... ws aan =e . 65,000 100,000 
Ten oil companies ae peh iet 23,502 161,179 
Five iron and steel companies s 130,923 223,149 

Ten high-grade miscellaneous manufac- 
turing and distributive companies ... 25,002 44,339 
Total — ner E one 2,537,105 5,051,499 


During the few post-war years under review, the number of 
shareholders has been doubled according to the table given which, 
of course, supplies only an incomplete picture. The old charge 
that a few bosses own all America is no longer valid. 

Americans are enthusiasts. With enthusiastic energy the 
foundations of industry are rapidly being changed. The slogan, 
“ Every worker a Capitalist,” is heard everywhere. Working men 
are encouraged to the utmost to become property owners. A 
particularly interesting example of this new form of ownership is 
to be found in the gigantic ‘‘ American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company,” which has assets of approximately 500,000,000. 
Mr. F. L. Devereux, Vice-President of the Bell Telephone 
Securities Company, has told us: 

‘‘ The widespread interest by the public in American telephone and 
telegraph stock is only a reflection of the interest that the employees 
have taken. At present over 62,500 employees are stockholders of 
record, and 165,700 are now purchasing the stock through pay 
roll deductions of $3 per share per month. 

““ The amount of stock which an employee may purchase is limited 
to one share for each $300 of his salary, and the maximum number 
of shares is fifty. 

‘‘ It is estimated that the employees have over $75,000,000 invested 
in the business, and they are now paying at the rate of $20,000,000 
a year for additional stock. The average number of shares being 
purchased by employees is less than four, and the percentage of 
eligible employees purchasing is fifty-eight.” 

New financing on the part of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is done in the most democratic manner 
imaginable. New securities issued by the Company are offered in 
the first instance to employees and customers, and employees of 
the Company act the part of stock-brokers by securing subscribers 
among their personal friends and acquaintances and among the 
telephone users with whom they come in contact. If the idea of 
customer-ownership and labour-ownership is carried farther, the 
differences between enterprises and their customers and enterprises 
and their employees may be permanently eliminated. 

While European labour misspends its energies very largely in 
the suicidal attempt to destroy Capitalism, to ruin the established 
industrial system, the American workers are being encouraged not 
only in becoming capitalists by investing in the enterprises in 
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which they are engaged, but they are urged to start- capitalist 
enterprises of their own. Among these perhaps the most interest- 
ing are the Labour Banks which are springing up everywhere. 
These financial enterprises should have funds of at least 
425,000,000 at the moment of writing. Mr. Sidney Hillman, the 
President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, and 
one of the Directors of the Amalgamated Bank of New York, and 
of the Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, wrote: 
“ Since the War there can be detected a definite and fundamental: 
change in the point.of view of Labour: Although the change may 

not even to-day be recognised by many who are in the Labour 
movement, no one can question its reality. Organised Labour in 

the United States exhibits a growing tendency to become a con- 
structive and positive force. Labour is looking beyond the formula 

‘A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work.’ It is looking for a ` 
way in which to assert itself and to use its economic power to. its 
advantage. Within the past few years, Labour organisations have 
shown some inclination to share in the responsibilities of manage- 
ment. There was a time when the average Labour Union was 
fearful of accepting any responsibility in the management of 

- industry.” j Te 

In.the beginning of this article: I have shown that a single 
American worker produces approximately as much as from three 
to five British workers. The gigantic quantity of goods produced 
has to be consumed, and very naturally it is principally consumed 
by the workers. themselves. American money wages are from 
three to five times as high as wages over here, and the American 
worker can buy with his wages a superabundance of cheap goods 
turned out by mass production. Practically every worker has 
a telephone, a refrigerator, a motor car, and many other things 
which in this country are the privilege of the well-to-do. As an - 
American bricklayer lays in most districts as many bricks in a day 
as the English bricklayer lays in from three days to a week, houses 
` are relatively cheap, and the American workers live in large and 
commodious buildings. They have excellent furniture, an abund- 
ance of clothes and of food. Intensive production only makes 
possible intensive consumption. Américan workers smile at the 
Socialist idea that in countries of low individual production pros- 
perity may be created by a change in distribution, by the overthrow 
of the capitalist system, by higher money wages, or by any other 
nostrums. The American workers have become convinced that 
high consumption is impossible unless there is high production. 
Hence, Labour and Capital vie with one another to increase 
efficiency and output instead of hampering and fighting one 
another. The cheapening of British goods is a matter of life and 
death to our industries and the workers engaged in them. Wages 
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are the principal item in the cost of all goods. British goods can 
be cheapened far more easily by bringing down the cost of labour 
than by lowering wages, for high wages and low labour costs may 
go hand in hand. That is shown by the United States. 

Output per worker in this country can easily be doubled. The 
‘doubled output would find a ready sale among the workers them- 
selves. A man who produces twice as much stuff as he did before, 
asks, and receives, higher wages, which he will spend on better 
housing, more furniture, etc. The doubling of individual output 
would double British national wealth and income, and would, 
therefore, automatically halve the burden of the War Debt and 
the burden of taxation. Production is the basis of prosperity. 
Change in the social system or the industrial system, tampering with 
the currency, and other schemes will not provide the abundance 
of house room, furniture, clothes, food, etc., for which the 
workers hope. America has taught the world a valuable lesson. 
Henry Ford is a better teacher than Karl Marx. 

Sa J. ELLIS BARKER. 


THE “PILGRIM’S NOTE-BOOK” AND THE. 
“APPEAL TO ALL CHRISTIAN PEOPLE.” 


HE following lines. attempt to read the famous “ canon ” 

I or “‘rule”’ for Catholicity as it bears on the question of 

reunion, in the light of to-day’s thought, without as well as 
within, all ecclesiastical circles. 

The rule'runs: Teneamus quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus creditum est. (‘‘Let us hold fast to what everywhere, . 
everywhen, by everyone, has been received in faith.’’) 

_ The:author was.a Roman soldier of distinction, who had betaken 
himself from the storms of the world to the “ Harbour ” of con- 
templation, as he calls it, in the island monastery of St. Lérins, 
off the coast of the modern Cannes. *His Commonitorium was the 
“* note-book ” of a soldier of the Church Militant, a ‘‘ Comment- 
ary ” like Cæsar’s, made “fon service” to act as a ‘‘ remem- 
brancer ” of the points which the “ Holy Campaign ” required of 
its officers. He preferred to be known simply as ‘‘ The Pilgrim.” 

It seems not amiss to ask, on the principle interrogatio dimidium 
scienti@ (that to ask a question is the half-way house to know- 
ledge), whether the ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic ” movement, ‘‘ Protestant ” 
at its inception against the claims of Rome, but the protagon: 
ist to-day of reunion against her Uniate pretensions in Christen- 
dom, might assume a yet more Catholic attitude in the light of 
modern thought. The Archbishop’s Christmas letter (1923) 
announced an approximation to this larger view, and gave some 
evidence of an advance towards other than the Holy Orthodox 
Communion in the East as well as one or two diverse Communions 
in the West. This inclination to extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship may indeed be taken to indicate the standpoint of what may 
perhaps be called “ cecumenical ” rather than official Anglicanism. 
But the Archbishop is at pains to restrict that larger view ‘by a 
reservation, which he describes as the condition of agreement in 
“ essentials.” And. the essentials to which he refers apparently 
concern historic formularies of the Faith. 

The position seems, then, to stand thus. Rome still insists, apart 
from all question about the validity of Anglican Orders or the in- 
fallibility of Roman development, on acknowledgment of her 
authority. There is no court of appeal.’ Se soumettre ow se démettre 
remains her dernier mot. Mot is colloquial old French (in La Fon- 
taine) for point de répose. And it expresses exactly the Roman 
challenge. The Anglo-Catholics lay stress on the ‘‘ Catholic 
marks ” of Order, Sacraments and Creed. On that ground ‘they 
have gained touch with Eastern communions and desire something 
more than touch with Rome: they conceive (at least, their extreme 
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section asserts) that the form of her supremacy in Western Christen- 
dom is the chief, if not the only, obstacle. They believe that a truly 
cecumenical council might envisage a universal Catholic re-union 
throughout Christendom. The Archbishop’s letter contemplates 
larger inclusion in “ the common endeavour . . . to restore the 
‘unity of Christ’s Church.”’ 

The Anglican Primate looks first to the English-speaking 
churches and denominations at home and overseas. He hails 
co-operation with the Lutheran Church of Sweden. His appeal is 
with the Lambeth Conference to all Christian people. His eyes are 
upon ‘‘ the great doctrinal and historical issues at stake.” His 
ideal is ‘‘ what the great Anglican body has in the past maintained 
or is likely to maintain in the future.” Continuity in the Faith, 
as attested by creeds, seems to be his mark of Catholicity. And 
“ historical ” embraces what may come as well as what has been. 
For in the words just quoted he anticipates Anglican develop- 
ments. We are reminded of the Roman doctrine of development, 
to which Newman attached so much importance. And, lest the 
Anglo-Catholic should take offence at such a suggestion, it may 
be well to remind him that S. Vincentius of Lérins is the original 
author of ‘‘ development.” 

Now the Faith is a chapter in the book of mankind’s spiritual 
experience, which has many other chapters. But this chapter 
culminates in the appearance of Christ, whose life and death as 
conceived by His disciples are fraught with the revelation of 
another life, accessible by faith in Him: and in the light of which 
human history rises to a new level.. Mankind by Him is 
endowed with new powers and thinks new thoughts. This life is 
not exhausted by, although it culminates in, the history of Jesus. 
Its extension is the history of the Catholic Church; He is the true 
“ superman ” and the founder of a super-human history of man- 
kind. This new chapter of the Faith is the story of “‘a new 
creation.” That is what Christians mean by the Catholic Church. 
By the “ Kingdom of God ” they understand a new order of human 
being, which not only involves a new order of human society, but 
also a new order of human thought. 

Vincentius describes this “ History ” or the manifestation of 
Eternal Life in time and space, as Depositum or spiritual 
treasure, which is to be safeguarded. It is believed, he says, 
semper, ubique et ab omnibus—everywhen, everywhere and by 
everyone. That is the test of Catholicity. Any doctrine which 
damages that body of belief stands self-condemned. We must 
not press the obvious difficulties which arise at every point from 
terms so loose. The spirit and intention of his definition are 
clear. He assumes a virtual “f consensus ” of believers. But he 
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proceeds to make it equally clear that history is for him continuous 
movement in time, with a future as well as a past. His “ Deposi- 
tum ” is dynamic, so to speak, rather than static. It is a living, 

germinating force: he looks there for growth as well as for light. 

Nullusne ergo in ecclesia profectus?* * Shall there be no growth 
then in the Church of Christ? Most certainly, and to the full! Is' 
there any man so ungenerous to men and so abhorrent to God that 
he should dare to forbid it? But see that it be growth in the faith 
and not perversion thereof!” Profectus ... non permutatio : 

Evolution, as we should say to-day, nat revolution. 

These lines are intended to take into account the background of 
“ Anglo-Catholic ” tendency with its reaction, East and West, on 
the communions with which it shares the Catholic “marks.” 
But their aim is to ‘suggest an explanation of the sense to which 
the Archbishop’s ‘‘ catholicity ° must extend, if-it is to embrace 
the demands of progressive thought and not merely the traditional 
formularities common to all “ Christian People.” The simplest 
way of putting the question may be to glance at the application of 
the canon of Vincentius to the conditions of modern thought, vast 
as is the gulf which yawns between the fifth and twentieth cen- 
turies, throughout the range of human knowledge. The theology 
of the Church is a philosophy of the Faith. From the intellectual 
point of view that comes first. It is ‘‘ historical” because it keeps 
the tradition, and “ doctrinal ” because it formulates. The history 
is a body of tradition, which includes events in time and space: 
but it also includes experience of truths on the stream of time. 
Doctrine is judgment on both, out of space and time—sub specie. 
@ternitatis—in the light of eternity. We can hardly fail to find in 
the organic ideal of Vincentius a striking parallel to the latest 
developments in to-day’s philosophic thought—the speculations, 
for instance, of Croce in his criticism of Hegel as regards 
the meaning of “ history,” —or Bergson’s ‘Philosophy of 
Change. E . 

“ History ’’ to Croce is that procession of life. in which the 
future displaces the past, and becomes the everliving present. The 
past leaves no remainder. To Bergson there is no reality but 
movement. The analogy between this conception and the spiritual 
reality which Vincentius finds in the. growth of the Catholic 
Church, is obvious. ‘‘ History ” too, in Croce is philosophy and 
philosophy is history, just as Bergson will have nothing to do 
with intellectual abstractions, and insists on the apprehension of 
the concrete reality by what he calls intuition. That is essentially 
the demand of Vincentius about Christian dogma. The spiritual 
man alone can judge spiritual things, and cannot be judged of 
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ordained to be secured. They believe that, if all Christian people 
would “ make good ” in this way, then the other ways of doctrine 
and action with authority would come to light and fruition. They 
point to the fact that where, even partially, this unity of one 
Spirit in one sacramentally-bound Body has been attained, the 
‘Church of Christ has been well and truly found a force in all 
spheres of life. A vital impulse is at work through ordained 
means, whatever be their precise nature. Now this idea is un- 
affected by the fact that sacramental order may sink to the level 
of formalism, or, again, that spiritual life may flow through other 
channels. There is a major issue involved, even if the actual form 
of sacramental order be judged to be a minor issue, and its 
universal tradition (according to the Vincentian rule) be disputed. 
The idea itself stands for a great and indisputable reality, that 
life transcends expression, not only intellectual and actual, but 
even intuitional. Yet intuitional expression comes nearest to the 
life; and the intuitional is here at work. It is this fact which 
constitutes the importance and value of the sacramental question. 
What the biologist calls instinct and sympathy in the order of 
nature are operative in the “ order of grace.” i 

These have served the Catholic Church of Christ, under all 
forms, more powerfully than intellectual direction. Vincentius, the 
soldier, might tell-us that the campaigns of the Church have been 
won rather by the combatant than by the marshal’s bâton. The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, so it has ever been 
throughout the ages. The artist’s insight, the lover’s devotion, 
have swayed the masses of mankind. The Church owes her hold 
on the hearts of men more to the mystic passion even of her doctors 
than to their syllogisms. And that passion of Catholicism has 
survived in our own day under wider forms than those of 
ecclesiastical creed or communion, or organisation. Rome ranks 
to-day the authority of Dante, whose political works, at least, she 
once burnt, with that of St. Thomas of Aquino. Albeit under the 
shadow of the Curia, Mazzini in a past generation inherited the 
role of S. Catherine of Siena. Rome, Italy—Latin Christianity 
itself—are now but narrow expressions of that tide which sweeps 
throughout Christendom, submerging ecclesiastical landmarks. 
East and West it rolls. Races,/rather than nations, are borne upon 
it; the great branches of the wast Slavonic trunk—whether these 
be found in little “ * Poland, or in the orthodox 
“ Russias ” and am ered Slavs, North and South; 
or again among thg shrunken, race-communions, 
Hellenes, Armes 1’? Christians. 


Nor is the insti confined to our own religion. 
Tie “Pte ete ms ae 
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scale, claim to close great clefts, deep as our Christian ‘ divi- 
sions,” within their respective faiths, the divisions of the Shiah 
and the Sunni, of Buddhism, ‘‘ Northern” and ‘‘ Southern.” 
About Pan-Mongolism, Sovolyof, in his twentieth century 
Legend of Christ and Anti-Christ, wrote in 1900: 
“ Pan-Mongolism! Although the name is wild, 

I find some consolation in the sound, 

A mystical premonition, as it were, 

Of the glorious providence of God.” 

Stephen Graham says of Sovolyof: ‘‘ You may seek and find 
in his works the Russian idea, the Eastern Christian point of 
-view : his philosophy, deriving in part from Gnostic Christianity, 
‘is associated with the idea of St. Sophia rather than with the 
idea of St. Peter, with eternal wisdom rather than eternal law.” 
The Catholic Church is to-day in contact with a new spirit of Catho- 
licity diffused throughout the spheres of thought and action. The 
challenge of Vincentius in his canon comes from other 
lips than his. - In what spirit will Anglicanism meet the 
challenge? We must look back to some utterances in Hebrew 
prophecy, to ‘‘ the high mountain ” of the Gospel alone among 
all the known traditions of the Apostolic age, or to the raptures 
of that Apostle, ‘‘ through whom God made the light of the 
Gospel to shine throughout the world,” for an answer. ‘‘ They 
shall come from the east and from the west, from the north and 
the south, and shall sit down in the Kingdom of God.” 

But we are asking here, more particularly, how Anglicanism 
stands to what we may perhaps call the “‘ catholicity ° of modern 
thought—-scientific, social or political, and religious: A sugges- 
tion is here made that in those historical and doctrinal “‘ issues,” 
where the essential agreement must be reached, philosophy points 
the way to a new standing-ground. We must not shut our eyes 
to the fact that there is a certain “‘ catholicity ’ in the character 
of modern thought, with which traditional theology has 
failed to get into touch. This ‘‘ catholicity °” does not attempt- 
common conclusions—it expressly excludes them—but it adopts a 
common method. Its standard is ceaseless comparison of con- 
stantly accumulating data. In this! respect it is the antithesis of 
tradition. It subjects all inherited knowledge to intellectual 
analysis, and extracts or claims to {extract an ‘‘ up-to-date ”’ doc- 
trine, which shall be independent of \opinion. 

The tradition of the C 
“catholicity of thought’? un 
opinion, wherever it touche: 
servedly to this comparative 
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criticism of its documents)—in that of biology, and to-day still 
more of psychology, its own stronghold—but also in the vast 
field of comparative religion, it must come into line intellectually 
with this legitimate demand. Such is the intellectual issue, and 
Catholic tradition will refuse this demand at the risk of becoming 
intellectually ‘‘ un-catholic’’; and the issue is quite another one 
from sounding “‘ historical and doctrinal issues °” in her own 
tradition of the Faith. 

Ubique et ab omnibus. Yes! The cecumenicity and the 
authority, di coloro che sanno, ‘‘ of those who know ” (as Dante 
said of the ‘‘ master,” Aristotle, in the Middle Ages), will be its 
watchword! But semper, no! At least, in the sense of Vincentius, 
merely as an appeal to antiquity. Rather, in Dante’s sense, when 
he sings in “ Paradg ith, in the 
Heaven of 

7 
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_archy of Rome lost its chance of being the religion of the future, 
by doing otherwise and throwing Over the little band of neo- 
Catholics, who were making a struggle for continuity by applying 
the principle of evolution to their own faith, joining hands with 
modern science and outflanking the hesitating English instinct 
towards liturgical reform (a flank march, which I at the time quite. 
expected to witness, with the gathering of many millions of 
agnostics into its fold.) He concludes: “It may be a forlorn 
hope, a mere dream, that of an alliance between religion, which 

. Must be retained unless the world is -to perish, and complete 

rationality, which must come unless also the world is to perish— 

by means of the interfusing effect of poetry, the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge—the peor expression of science.” 
is implicit in the’ 
iaditon i Truth, is 
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THE LONG DIVINITY OF SUSSEX. 


O book has ever been written about giant-lore, nor, I 

believe, has any examination been made into the giants of 

old England. Yet a traveller along the Mediterranean 
sea-board might still pick up a few pebbles of tradition about the 
giants of the archaic world. The children of classical Greece, of 
course, were brought up on giants; the giant rock-cut figures of 
the Ramassids, near Thebes, in Egypt, must have inspired a 
wealth of legend; in Canaan we have the Rephaim and the sons 
of Anak, from whom Og, King of Bashan, was descended. There 
were giants on the earth in those days. . . . and an unbiassed 
analysis of the Hercules legends might yield historical results of 
the greatest significance. Hercules was a demigod in the Ægean, 
and a solar king in Phoenicia, while Plutarch calls him King of 
Byblos, which was a city devoted to the worship of Egyptian 
Osiris. The traditions about him point, in fact, to a very close 
connection between Egypt, the /Egean and the Near Asiatic 
kingdoms. They, also suggest that the giants and the old deified 
and solar king of the Mediterranean who were moving about 


during the Be Age were not strangers to one another, while 
the fact the” fcules was one of the Argonauts and was said to 
a tN: er 
have rę ain in the golden cup of the sun makes it likely 
enough e giant-idea was transported from one country to 
another. nnot go into the matter here, but it can also be 


shown that “the giant tradition is closely associated with those 
bizarre and peculiar elements of culture for which “ Megalithic ”’ 
is the most distinctive name. 

In England, the Megalithic ages are represented by the 
“ Neolithic ” and early Bronze Age periods, in which were built 
the long barrows and most of the round, Avebury, Stonehenge and 
other stone circles, the vast cones of Silbury Hill and “ Merlin’s 
Mount ” at Marlborough, the more ancient of the trackways and 
earthworks, and (as I think can be proved) the hillside cultivation 
terraces. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth says that when the Trojan Brutus came 
to England with his followers he found “ none but a few giants.” 
When they (the Celts) took possession, they ‘‘ forced the giants to 
fly into the caves of the mountains and divided the country.” 
One detestable monster was named Goegmagot (““ Gogmagog ”)}— 
“in stature twelve cubits, and of such prodigious strength that at 
one shake he pulled up an oke as it had been a hazel wand.” I 
take it that this is by no means monkish chatter, invented to while 
away a dull evening, as the commentators of the old English 
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chronicler too often assume. It reflects a definite historical event” 
—the destruction of the Bronze Age ruling caste (the king-gods 
of Britain) by the first wave of Celtic invaders from Central 
Europe, the Celtic homeland. 

In Warne’s Ancient Dorset, I find this footnote to an account 
of the earthwork at Nettlecombe Toot, on the Purbeck Hills above 
the Vale of Blackmore : 

‘‘ This hill is pointed out as the scene on which two giants held 
a contest, or trial of strength, as to which possessed the greatest 
strength, "and could throw the greatést weight. the farthest distance. 
The result is-to be seen in the. valley: beneath, where two large 
boulders indicate the relative power of the competitors, and a 
mound of earth close by, known as the Giant’s Grave, is spoken 
of as the sepulchre of the unsuccessful rival, who was so affected 
by his defeat as to die of vexation and disappointment.” 

Mr. Donald Mackenzie, the folk-lorist, tells me that Scottish 
folk-lore knows the giants as Fomorians. Tale after tale tells -of 
their great boulder-throwing contests on the Scottish hills.- But 
it is no indiscriminate Aunt Sallyism. The giants are nearly always 
“ set to partners,” so to speak: they must hurl the boulder (with 
much coarse and gargantuan jesting) one agains, other in pairs,’ 
one on one prominent hill; one on another over a į it, and these 
hills are always either zoned with earthworks o Bod with a 
monolith dyed in the old traditions of megaliths of À 
which were lit to rouse, as Mr. Mackenzie tells mi 
arms when the Vikings hove in sight. ` This, no 
reason why so many standing stones are called’ Co 
“ Quoits,” and Avebury itself has its ‘‘ Devil’s Quoits at Beck. 
hampton. The same traditions, both of giants and of competitions 
between two groups of the community (though not always in 
conjunction), occur in many other countries settled by the 
megalith-builders. Turn back to England, and we have the 
famous Agglestone Stone near Studland, in the Isle of Purbeck, 
hurled by .the Devil (demons and giants are interchangeable .in 
folk-lore) to the crest of a hill, and still better, the Gog-Magog 
hills, near Cambridge (terraced and mined for flint), Plymouth and 
elsewhere. The same name, ‘“‘ Gog-Magog,” was the popular 
name for the giants displayed in pageants and civic processions. 

It is tenable that the giants of folk-lore are the literary equiva- 
lents of the giants incised upon the chalk downs. Of these two are 
still in existence, the Giant of Cerne Abbas, in Dorset, who quite 
certainly had phallic and solar associations, and the Long Man 
of Wilmington in that region of steep and noble downs to the 
south-east of Lewes. It is well to pay our respects to the Wilming- 


* The examination of folk-lore from the historical point of view reveals an extra- 
ordinarily rich material for lightening the darkness of prehistory. 
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ton Giant, because he is not so well known as his brother with 
the club, is 60 feet taller (240 feet from crown to toe), and is 
invested in that curious duality which is lacking in the Ogre of 
Cerne, but which is highly characteristic of giant habitude. Like 
the animals in Noah’s Ark, many of the giants came into England 
two by two. 

The megalith-builders, when they colonised new countries, not 
only had a way with them, but a very distinct environment. You 
approach the centre of the circle by its circumference, and that, 
I am convinced, is the true way to study the archaic civilisation. 
The district of the Wilmington ‘“‘ Long Man ” is, with the excep- 
tion of Cissbury, richer in the remains of that extremely individual 
culture than any other part of the South Downs. Both the 
‘ Neolithic ” and the Bronze Age peoples are well represented 
there. On Firle Beacon (748 feet), the promontory which overlooks 
the valley of the Ouse some five miles to the west of Windover 
Hill, the canvas of the Long Man, there are earthen circles which 
have been described as the completest observatory in England. 
There are, or ware, also two long barrows on the hill. On Mount 
Caburn, close t® Lewes, there is a large earthwork which Pitt- 
Rivers dated a ate I do not believe it was, but this is not 
the place to disc ss the chronology of earthworks. Even if it was 
Celtic, it is possible to give repeated instances of the settlements 
of the Celts in the neighbourhood of the sites chosen by the 
archaic or megalithic civilisation. On Ranscombe Hill, near 
Mount Caburn, there is another earthwork of which Allcroft 
(Earthwork of England) writes: ‘‘ Not even in Cissbury is the 
litter of flint flakes and chips more extensive than here.” The 
ancient Ridgeway that passes over Firle Beacon and travels on to 
Coombe Hill with Wilmington in between, and so on south to 
Beachy Head, is a necklace of tumuli of which there are more than 
a hundred along its route. The quite unwarlike type of the imple- 
ments found along this ancient track, and the relationship of the 
camps to it and to the Downland harbours and valleys, have drawn 
these words from Cox in The Green Roads of England: 

“ The more familiar we become with the vestiges of Neolithic 
civilisation, the more impressed are we with its extent and 
organisation. Messengers travelling along the watersheds from 
the great centre at Avebury could reach the sea at all points of 
the compass within three or four days and for the whole distance 
find frequent camps to give them shelter. If the Ridgeways and 
their hill forts are to be taken as an index of ordered authority, 
it certainly seems that Neolithic government was firmly established 
and strongly centralised.’’* 


* Allcroft himself admits the peacefulness of the Sussex ‘‘ savages,” as he so 
often admits points as damaging as they well could be to his general military case. 
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If then the figure on Windover Hill was the Long Divinity I 
take him to be, he, like the Cerne giant, has been engraved more 
or less where we should expect him to have been, and serves the 
office of a kind of anthropomorphic shrine for all the busy workers 
in the neighbourhood. Very little has ever been written about 
him, and the only detailed account I have been able to find occurs, 
in the zoth volume of the Sussex Archeological Collections (1875). 
The writer dismisses the theory that the Long Man was carved 
upon a hill-side, so steep that after rain you go one step up for two 
steps down, by the “‘ idle monks ” of the old Priory.* To incise 
so colossal an effigy into the turf of so precipitous a hill is cer- 
tainly not my notion of.paying suit to Comus, and the very last 
thing that monks were likely to do was to devote themselves to 
so obviously heathenish a naked figure. The venerable prior would 
never have recovered from the shock, and there is, in fact, every 
evidence of an attempt to fill in and to obscure the figure. Nor is 
the giant much more likely to have been of Celtic than monkish 
workmanship. The Celts, as the study of their remains clearly 
reveals, were not in the habit of constructing the toilsome and 
ambitious works of the civilisation that precededghem. The Celts, 
again, were a warlike people, and the implements unearthed near 
Windover Hill are purely industrial. Moreover, the giants of the 
chronicles and romances were a legacy to the Celts from the 
archaic civilisation; all their affinities were to it and, if there is 
any truth in the chroniclers’ descriptions of the early Celtic fear 
of and hostility to giants, the Long Man is hardly likely to have 
been a Celtic idol, even in their heathen days. The foreign giants, 
too, can be “‘ equated ” to the deified kings of this civilisation 
that the Celts destroyed both in England and in Western 
Europe, and it is probable that we have an account of that 
destruction in England in the chroniclers’ records of the wars 
against the giants. Lastly, the anthropomorphic representations 
of the gods certainly belong to an earlier period of prehistory than 
the Celtic. 

But what of the clues to the identity of the Long Man of Wind- 
over Hill? In his hands he carries two staffs. 

Now I do not wish to lay too much stress upon this twinning of 
_ the staffs of the Long Man upon the northern slope of Windover Hill. 
If it were not for supporting-data I would not even mention it, for 
to do so necessarily exposes me to the charge of seeing double in 
order to buttress a case for the existence of the “‘ dual organisa- 
tion ’?+ (reproduced all over the East) in England. But there is 


* The presence of a Priory at Wilmington points to the continuity of an old 
religious site. $ 

+ The ‘‘ dual organisation ” originated in the union of Upper and Lower Egypt 
under one crown, and the system was perpetuated in one after the other of the 
megalithic settlements of the, East. 
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just sufficient testimony bearing from other quarters upon this 
duality to warrant me in the bare suggestion that it may not be 
accidental. There is first of all the pairing of the giants in their 
boulder contests, of which there are dozens of examples in folk- 
lore. These “ singles ° of prehistoric tennis may be due, of 
‘course, simply to the putting up one champion against another. 
But that does not explain the dualistic survival of the names Gog 
and Magog for two more of the Gargantuans. Secondly, there 
were a pair of Saxon gods (and the Saxons certainly inherited 
many elements of the archaic civilisation) worshipped in this 
particular quarter of the old Andredsweald, and called Andras 
and Andred. And why two staffs? The Long Man may or may 
not be a god of travellers (as the article mentioned above suggests), 
but though the steepness of the ascent gave me every justification, 
I did not set out to climb his ‘‘ vast bodily composure ” from the 
fairy vale of Cuckmere, like a Lilliputian up Gulliver, with two 
walking-sticks, What does so valiant a god want with two 


staffs ? 
A still more pertinent question, and one capable, I think, of a 


less dubious ans¥er 7s, What does he want with one, what is he 
doing with a staff at all? The article in the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Collectigns calls Him the “ god of travellers” on the 
ground that hé is a Celtic representation of Mercury, and Dr. 
Phéné and others of the older archeologists are inclined to the 
same view. -Now when these older prehistorians spoke of the 
Celtic period they meant the Bronze Age, and it is probable that 
the first wave of the Celts broke upon England before the Bronze 
Age had run its course. We may take it, therefore, that the Long 
Man is of the Bronze Age, though precedent to the first invasion 
of the Celts, who doubtless adopted him, as they did the dragon, 
as a blend of idol and demon. 

Who, then, is the Oriental equivalent of the Celtic Mercury? 
Dr. Elliot Smith has suggested him to be the Egyptian Horus, the 
prototype of Ré, the sun-god. My conclusion is that the Long 
Man is an image of one of the solar King-gods, who were, like 
Hercules himself, identified with the sun after death. The Cerne 
giant has, as I have mentioned, a definite solar meaning, and if the 
Long Man be Mercury, he, too, is of the solar fraternity. The Celts, 
though they inherited the estate of the old solar faith, were not 
strictly sun-worshippers,* as the men of Stonehenge almost 
certainly were, and that is one more argument against the Celtic 
origin of the Long Man. 

But the staff, what of the staff? In English folklore there is a 
tradition that the people who came into Britain in remote antiquity 


* See Sir John Rhys: Lectures on Celtic Heathendom. 
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were called “‘ Hir ei Reisieu,” or long-coats. The historian 
Strabo writes of the Cassiterides or Tin (Scilly) Islands that : 


“ In the Kattiterides there are men with black coats down to their 
feet, belted round the waist, walking about with sticks and wands 
and with beards like goats. They have as metals tin and lead.” 


These sticks or wands were, in fact, staffs of office, and were 
borne by the Egyptian overseers in their mining expeditions, 
particularly to Mount Sinai, while the notables of the Rhodesian 
gold-mines were buried in the ‘‘ Zimbabwes” with staffs of gold. 
So were the lords of Mycenz in their shaft-graves, and Bronze Age 
Mycenz owed practically the whole of its culture to the Late 
Minoan Cretans, the great seafarers of the archaic world. Round 
their graves they built stone circles, while an amber disc found 
on Mere Down, Wiltshire, and segmented blue glaze beads at 
Stonehenge are identical in type with beads and solar discs of the 
Late Minoan period. Do we perhaps owe our “ Bronze Age ”’ 
culture to the /Egean, as the /Egean owed its originally to 
Egypt? There is a great deal of evidence I have omitted here 
which points in that direction, and it may well be that the idea 
of carving figures of the gods upon the hillside (was derived from 
the Theban rock-cut kings in the first’ instance\and the famous 
“profile of Zeus” (natural) on Mount Jukias overlooking 
Knossos in the second. At any rate, one trackway of thought 
after another converges upon the Eastern Mediterranean, as four 
of them converge above the head of the Long Man of Wilming- 
ton, where the Meanad gale flies along the crest : Windover 
Hill. 

When I turned to have one more look at the monster-effigy, 
column after column of towering rains plunged upon his trunk and 
limbs as though they would beat him for ever from ‘the sight of 
men. So hissed the wind and rain into the faces and twidted the 
beards of those far-travelled men that made him, and whose ships 
still steered steadily for England. l 

H. J. Massincuam. 


THE ZIONIST CONTRIBUTION TO 


PALESTINE. | 
NGLAND has pledged herself to use her ‘‘ best endeavours 
E to... facilitate the establishment in Palestine of a national 


home for the Jewish people,” and it is unthinkable even to 
the most bitter opponents of the Balfour Declaration that this 
pledge should be broken. Nevertheless, some opposition still 
exists and it is worth while to inquire into its causes. In so far as 
it is not animated by purely personal prejudice it appears to fall 
mainly under two heads : the feeling that it is a waste of energy for 
England to occupy herself with a small and troublous country when 
the claims of her vast Empire are already almost greater than she 
can meet; and, on the other hand, a sincere belief that the establish- 
ment of a Jewish national home must necessarily prejudice the 
interests of the local Arab population. Apart from the fact that it 
is actually useful for England to have a secure footing in the 
Middle East where France is already so well established, and that 
her expend# \ there is limited to the cost of the garrison 
0,600 for 1925-26), the Civil Administration being 
paid for out Gaggcal revenue, the cultural and economic develop- 
ment of Palestifé is in itself the reply to those who doubt the 
wisdom of the Mandate from the British or Arab points of view. It 
is to the benefit of all concerned that the Jewish people should apply 
their intelligence, their financial resources and, above all, their 
energy animated by idealism to the development of a country which 
has lain fallow for two thousand years in the hands of the locat 
population. 

The Arabs are a Semitic people, racially akin to the Jews, not 
indeed unlike them in feature. They are potentially a great people 
and they have had a great past; but at this present moment most of 
them are illiterate; their villages consist of mud huts, their agri- 
culture is entirely primitive, barely yielding them the most miser- 
able sustenance; their camels and asses are ill-cared-for ; they are 
polygamous and their women, among the peasantry at any rate, 
are, to be perfectly candid, little better than beasts of burden. In 
spite of all that is written to the contrary in certain portions of the 
English press, most of them are indifferent to politics, all the more 
so as they cannot read the papers; although there is no doubt that 
political agitators do find ready credence among the more ignorant 
sections of the population. They have been given several oppor- 
tunities of taking part in the direction of public affairs and on each 
occasion they have refused. For a detailed account the reader is 
referred to the Report of the High Commissioner on the Adminis- 
tration of Palestine, 1920-25, recently issued by the Colonial Office 
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(Colonial No. 15), under the heading ‘‘ Attitude of the Arabs.” It 
will suffice here to quote the last paragraph of this chapter : 


“ It is to be regretted that the participation of the Arabs has not 
been secured. Whether their attitude will change cannot be fore- 
told. A large proportion take no interest in public affairs. - 
Among the rest, some have undoubtedly been reassured as tothe, 
implications of Zionism; these consider that the Jewish movement 
in Palestine is now, and may remain in the future, more to their 
advantage than to their disadvantage, and are ready to co-operate 
on the lines that have been decided. Others are still apprehensive, 
but have a large measure of faith in the assurances of the British 
Government; in any case they regard a policy of non-co-operation 
as futile, and consider that, if measures are needed for the protection 
of Arab interests, they can be better taken from inside the govern- 
ing system than from outside, and will be more effective if there 
are Arab Councillors, whether nominated or elective, than if there 
are not. And there are others who still think that in the long run, 
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_ A general change of attitude can only come about as a matter of 
gradual development, which must obviously be hindered by any 
violently partisan attitude on the part of those English friends of 
the Arabs who, however well-meaning they may be, are helping to 
create an atmosphere of suspicion rather than of friendly co-opera- 
tion. ; - 
It is time that opponents of the Mandate who base their opposi- 
‘tion on paternal care for the Arabs should take stock of the benefits 
which are accruing to the native population under it. And for that 
purpose it is not sufficient to enumerate the natural advantages of 
a British Administration, such as public security, good roads and 
railways, schools, an efficient public health service and so forth, 
for it may well be argued that all these things might have been 
obtained without any, talk whatever’ of a Jewish national home. 
What have the Jews actually. done in the last five years to justify. - 
England in having undertaken the Mandate? To begin with, they 
have spent about £6,000,000 in the country, of which £ 1,000,000 
has passed directly into Arab hands in land purchase, while the 
remainder has benefited them indirectly by the development of 
industry and commerce as well as of natural agricultural resources. 
Economic results are not everything, but it is not only from the 
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\ University is the Jewish National Library, which already possesses 
about 100,000 volumes presented by individual Jewish donors, as 
well as by public bodies and by the Governments of various 
countries. Al this means a quickening of intellectual life unpre- 
cedented in the Middle East, and there can be no doubt that in the 
future as many Arab as Jewish students will avail themselves of the 
opportunity for higher education. 

An efficient Jewish medical service, mainly organised by an 
American Jewish Society, the Hadassah, has been established, and 
includes hospitals, laboratories, a nurses’ training school, etc. 
Infant welfare and other social work is also being undertaken by 
various societies, notably by the Women’s International Zionist 
Organisation. The Arabs do not hesitate to avail themselves of 
Jewish medical skill, particularly in the Jewish villages, where the 
doctor often attends hundreds of Arab patients from the surround- 
ing country. A conscious Jewish civic life is growing up in the 
numerous Jewish suburbs as well as in Tel-Aviv. This place~was 
founded by a small group of people on the sand-dunes near Jaffa 
sixteen years ago; it is now a flourishing town with a population 
numbering over 20,000. It has about seventy industrial enterprises 
for the manufacture of bricks, textiles, hats, shoes, cigarettes, soap, 
candles, confectionery, etc. ; this rapid-developiment.of industry has 
been made possible\through the supply of electric power from Mr. 
Rutenberg’s power tation. Incidentally, there is an increasing 
demand for electricity from the adjoining Arab town of Jaffa. At 
Haifa the Jewish [suburbs are beginning to expand with equal 
rapidity ; its industrial enterprises include a large modern flour mill 
and a cement factory. Its natural harbour makes it of particular 
value for overseas trade, and there is every likelihood that in the 
near future, owing to Jewish enterprise, this port will become one of 
the most important centres for trade in the Middle East. 

Nearly 50,000 Jewish immigrants have entered Palestine since 
the armistice. (The actual figures for the period September rst, 
1920, to February 28th, 1925, are 46,225.) A general idea of the 
diverse types which they represent may be gathered from the High 
Commissioner’s Report : 

‘“ There are in Palestine Oriental Jews from Bokhara and Persia 
and Iraq, and there are University men and women from New 
York and Chicago. There are Jews from the Yemen, of small 
stature and with gentle, refined features, good craftsmen in silver 
and ivory, or good labourers on the farms; and there are agri- 
cultural experts from the colleges of France, engineers from 
Germany, bankers from Holland, manufacturers and merchants 
from Poland and Russia. There are students and writers, doctors 
and lawyers, architects and musicians, organisers and social 
workers, from Eastern Europe and Western, from Asia and 
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America. Among all these, some are conservative in tempera- 
ment; some are eager above all for social progress. Those who 
‘are interested in’ ‘politics have organised themselves into half-a- 
dozen distinct parties or sections; others are indifferent. 

“ Taking a general view, it may be said that at least one-half of 
the present Jewish. population come from Eastern Europe; that 
those who are strictly orthodox in religion are a minority, those 
who are wholly irreligious are also a minority, and the mass lie 
between; that the majority are politically inclined, and progressive 
in their views; that Communists are few, and those who may be 
regarded as revolutionary or ‘ Bolshevist ’ are a group negligible 
in numbers; and that three-fourths of this population live at ‘present 
in the towns and one-fourth in the agricultural colonies.’ 


It would seem incredible at first sight that people drawn from such 
varying surroundings ‘could work harmoniously together; the 
possibility is due to a common desire to build up a Jewish national 
home and by the revival of Hebrew to which this desire- has led, 
community of language being the first condition of community of 
thought. Hebrew is the language of instruction in every Jewish 
Institution and, among the children and young people at any rate, 
itis the language of daily intercourse; and a new literature is already 
beginning to-blossom within the framework of the general Jewish 
Renaissance. The most distinguished living Hebrew writers are 
the poet Bialik and the philosopher Achad Ha’am ; they and their- 
contemporaries and successors will interpret alestine to the rest 
of the world.- l 

Every lover of Palestine who ignores Zionist aims and Zionist 
achievements is rétarding, although he cannot a tually destroy, the 
development of a harmonious relationship between Jews and Arabs. 
There are innumerable factors by which it will naturally be brought 
about in the course of time. In fields and farms, in factories and 
workshops, in class- and lecture-rooms, in short in every place in 
which the new life is-finding expression these representatives of two 
worlds will meet, and will understand one another ‘all the more 
readily because they are of the same race. Whatever their faults, 
the Jews are not deficient in love of justice and in an almost feminine 
sense of intuition. They have learned to understand the West, and 
they are re-learning how to understand the East; and it may be 
that the national home which they are striving to build up in 
Palestine will become a focussing point for two great civilisations. 
East is East and West is West, but.these two shall meet in Pales- 
tine. It may well be that to make that meeting. possible is the real 
mission of the Jewish people, which- Great Britain is helping them 
to fulfil. 

D. L. ADLER Hopman. 
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HE violence of war has been replaced by the violence of 

| words and the violence of movement. Popular music is a 

broken melody and popular dancing is a mixture of a circus 
and a negro festival. In poetry and in painting the vorticists, the 
cubists, and the rest reflect the movement of the jazz. In prose 
there is James Joyce, whose Ulysses makes even the life of the 
filthiest slum seem clean and desirable. In the theatre there is 
vulgarity, sensationalism—and Eugene O’Neill is the great dis- 
covery of the post-war drama. His is the star now in the 
ascendant, outshining Shaw, Synge, Galsworthy, Barrie, and all 
the continentals. Even Tchechov and Andreyev are eclipsed by 
this new star discovered in America. In the drama of all those 
named there was very little action; all was argument about states 
of soul, or mind, or the social system. There were no catastrophes 
of a material, visible kind; only the words were of importance. 
Eugene O’Neill varies all that in a way that must appeal even to 
the melodramatic taste of Mr. Clayton Hamilton and his 
“‘alarums and excursions” school of American dramatic 
criticism. Eugene O’Neill gives them all that they can desire. In 
all his plays things happen, things that-all may see and under- 
stand. There arà fights, there is drunkenness, there is violent 
language, swearing and blasphemy, with a piquant- American 
accent. There is evérything that is likely to appeal to the post-war 
mind and taste, though some of it is not likely to appeal to the 
more fastidious taste of the Lord Chamberlain. The language 
which might have proven too strong for the theatre audience of 
1914 is not likely to shock anybody of 1925, and O’Neill’s language 
will probably seem mild enough to all who were acquainted with 
the language of an average infantry battalion. It is something 
which will very probably aid him to popularity with those whe 
have been the battalions but who are now the mass of the theatre- 
going public. It may, indeed, prove to be his greatest asset in 
the theatre. The Lord Chamberlain is, evidently, not of suck 
opinion, as he has banned the production of one of O’Neill’s 
plays and taken offending words out of another. 

It is notable that though O’Neill had written and published 
plays before the war, his success should be achieved in America 
only two years ago, and that he is only now becoming known in 
England. A volume of his early plays was published in Boston 
in 1914, but it-was not till 1919 that New York heard of him. 
Since 1923 he has been prominently identified with the Province- 
town Playhouse and the Greenwich Village Theatre, in both of 
which his plays have been produced with marked popular 
approval. Three or four of his pieces have been produced in 
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England or in Ireland, but for the bulk of his work recourse must 
be had to the five volumes published by Mr. Jonathan Cape during 
the past two years. Apparently some thirty plays have been 
published in America, but only eighteen are included in the five 
volumes published in England. The majority is composed of 
one-act plays, seven of which are available in the English edition.. 
Of the longer plays eleven are available. Thére is, therefore, 
sufficient material upon which an estimate of Mr. O’Neill as a 
dramatist may be based, and an effort made to place him in the 
dramatic hierarchy of our day. Of course, any such effort must for 
the present be only tentative, as he is still a very young man and 
much may yet be hoped for in the years that are to come. 

Of the man, Eugene O’Neill, little seems to be known. He is 
reputed to be shy; he avoids towns and has not yet come within 
the circle of the more gossipy literary organs. It'is known, how- 
ever, that he is of Irish extraction, his name betrays that, and 
that he was born in New York on 16th October, 1888. His full 
. name is Eugene Gladstone O’Neill, which suggests that his’ 
- parents were followers of Parnell and adherents of the older Par- 
liamentary Irish nationalism who were grateful to William Ewart 
Gladstone. His father was James O’Neill, a once popular actor 
and theatre-manager-in-the United States who had been born in 
Ireland. His mother’s maiden name was Elle Quinlan, and she 
was also of Irish extraction, though born in América. He received 
his early education at various Roman CathoNc Schools, and at 
the age of’seventeen entered Princeton University, then under 
the presidency of the late Woodrow Wilson. At Princeton, how- 
- ever, he spent only one year, leaving the University to enter upon 
that wide experience of the world and its work which furnishes so 
much of the material for his plays. ! . 

In turn O’Neill was secretary to a mail- order’ ‘business, a gold 
prospector in Spanish Honduras, assistant-manager of a 
theatrical touring company in the United States, seaman on a 
Norwegian barque which took sixty-five days to sail from Boston 
to Buenos Aires. He remained in the Argentine for a year, during 
which he followed a variety of occupations ranging from: the 
drafting-office of the Westinghouse Electric Company to the 
service of the Singer Sewing Machine Company. Returning to 
the sea, he became an ordinary seaman on a British steamer plying 
between Buenos Aires and Durban, then on a British steamer 
from Buenos Aires to New York, and finally on a British liner 
from New York to Southampton. Leaving the sea, he became an 
-~ actor in his father’s company touring the Western States, but he 
did not remain long-on the stage. He became a newspaper 
reporter in Connecticut, after which he spent six months in a ' 
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sanatorium for consumptives.. Then he decided to become a 
dramatist, and spent a year at the University of Harvard, where 
he took the Drama Course then conducted by Professor Baker. 
All this had been done before he had reached his twenty-sixth 
birthday; a variety of experience quite adequate to fill any normal 
lifetime. ‘‘ The summer of 1916,” he says in a letter quoted by 
Mr. Barrett Clark, ‘‘ I spent at Provincetown. It was during that 
summer the Provincetown Players, who have made the original 
productions of nearly all my short plays in New York, were first 
organised.” To that extent the history of Eugene O’Neill and that 
of the now famous Provincetown Players is the same. 

He is now thirty-seven years old, has written about thirty 
plays, and is stated by one of the leading American dramatic 
critics, Barrett H. Clark, to be ‘‘ the first American dramatist to 
be seriously considered by the world at large.” It must be said, 
however, that the criticism to which his plays has been subjected 
is not all so favourable as that; O’Neill has been as fiercely con- 
demned in America as he has been highly praised. The sea and 
seamen are the great themes of O’Neill’s plays. Of the eighteen 
plays published in England, ten have the sea as the most important 
ingredient in their material. The others vary widely from The 
Straw and The First Man to the wild magnificence of The Emperor 
Jones. It is evide that during the last ten years Eugene O’Neill 
has been one of the busiest of men. Having determined to become 
a dramatist, he hag certainly worked hard, and has already gone 
a long way to achieve a place in the front rank of the world’s 
playwriters. He has been hailed by no less a critic than Mr. St. 
John Ervine as ‘‘ immeasurably the most interesting man of letters 
that America has produced since the death of Walt Whitman.” 
Of The Emperor Jones, Mr. C. E. Bechofer says: “If Mr. 
O’Neill can continue to write plays as excellent as this, it seems 
certain that in a very short time he will be recognised as one of the 
greatest living writers of English drama ’’—very high praise 
indeed from men of such standing, which sounds somewhat 
extravagant, however, when the published plays have been read. 
That there is very high and very solid achievement cannot be 
denied, The Emperor Jones is there to prove that. That there is 
genius and promise of its fulfilment cannot be denied either, but 
Eugene O’Neill must fulfil that promise before he can pass into 
the class which contains the names of Ibsen, Strindberg, Tchechov, 
Shaw, Synge and Galsworthy. He is still young enough to 
display genius greater even than that of any of those, and The 
Emperor Jones suggests that he will do so ere many years have 
passed. 

The Emperor Jones is one of the most remarkable plays in the 
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entire history of the drama. Its form shows that O’Neill’s year 
at the University of Harvard did him no harm, but conversely it 
proves that it profited’him little. It is practically a monologue in 
eight scenes ; only in the first and last scenes do any characters but 
Jones appear, and even then they play little more than chorus to 
the tragedy of the negro convict-fugitive who set up as an 
emperor. Brutus Jones, self-styled Emperor of a West Indian 
island, is an ex-convict reared upon a past of slavery and crime. 
He has a touch of greatness, of imaginative power, but he is none 
the less a robber and a rogue. Beset by a revolt of his unfortunate 
subjects, the Emperor flees from his palace to the denseness of the 
forest, hoping to escape their vengeance. In the forest he loses 
his way, and in gradually growing delirium he lives again the 
scenes of his past life. Always the sound of the tom-toms of his 
pursuers are ringing in.his ears, but his pursuers depend upon 
the forest law which must bring him back to his starting-point. As 
his reason slowly deserts him, he, who taught his subjects English, 
and even learned their “ lingo” so that he could rule them, 
slowly reverts to his primitive beliefs, and the superstitious 
dread of his race re-asserts itself. All his greatness and his mean- 
ness, his dignity and his servility, his humour and his horror, 
are portrayed by speech and action in the six scenes, driving 
temorselessly towards the tragic climax. He had taught his 
subjects that only a silver, bullet could kill himi and in his revolver 
he had always kept a silver bullet for himself, At the height of 
his delirium -he uses it, and his pursuers find only his dead body. 
In the incidents of the flight oneis reminded of Andreyev’s method 
of externalising states of mind by speech and. action, a method 
which is now supposed to be ultra-modern under the name of 
expressionism. The play was first produced in America in 1920, 
it created a sensation there, but in London recently it achieved 
only a succès d’estime. 

The Hairy Ape is Eugene O’Neill’s second great achievement. 
It was first produced in New York in 1922. It is the tragedy of a 
man who “ belongs ” to the stokehold of an Atlantic liner, a man 
who is entirely out of his element on land, known to his work- 
mates by the name of Yank. While the men are at work in the 
stokehold they are visited by Mildred Douglas, a first-class pas- 
senger on a voyage to England. Mildred is the daughter of one of 
the directors of the steamship company coming to London to 
indulge her craving for the study of slum life. When she visits 
the stokehold, hears Yank’s language, and sees his beast-like 
form, she faints. A “filthy beast ” she calls him; but this is after- 
wards translated by one of his mates into ‘‘ hairy ape.” The 
description wounds him very deeply, and he vows to avenge the 
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insult. ‘‘ I scared her,” he says. ‘*‘ Why de hell should I scare 
her? Who de hell is she? Aint she de same as me? Hairy ape, 
huh ! I’tl show her I’m better’n her, if she on’y knew it. I belong 
and she don’t, see! I move and she’s dead! Twenty-five knots 
an hour, dat’s me! Dat carries her, but I make dat. She’s on’y 
baggage. Sure! (Again bewildered). But she was funny lookin’ ! 
Did yuh pipe her hands? ‘White and skinny. Yuh could see the 
bones trough ’em. And her mush, dat was dead white too. And 
her eyes, dey was like dey’d seen a ghost. Me, dat was! Sure! 
Hairy Ape!’’ He tries to encounter Mildred as she leaves the 
ship, but his effort is frustrated by the officers. Long, the ship’s 
Socialist orator, takes him ashore in New York in an effort to 
convince him that not Mildred only, but the entire class to which 
she belongs is the enemy. Yank gets very drunk, and is arrested 
in the course of a street brawl. Having been informed in prison 
that the Industrial Workers of the World organisation is in search 
of someone who will blow up the great steel works owned by 
Mildred’s father, Yank goes to the offices of the Union and offers 
his services for the job. He is suspected of being a police spy and 
is forcibly ejected from the building. In the final scene he is 
found in the New York Zoo talking to the big gorilla. Having 
made the gorilla familiar with his philosophy and the results of 
his own experience\of the world, he opens the cage and releases 
the animal. In a scene that is thrilling and revolting the animal 
crushes Yank in a ‘murderous hug. Yank dies as he had lived, 
savage, mocking, cynical; an outcast and a necessity. 

As he dies Yank says: ‘‘ Ladies and gents, step forward and 
take a slant at de/one an’ only—(his voice weakening)—one and 
original—Hairy Ape from the wilds of... .” 

The Hairy Ape is an extraordinary blend of weird fantasy and 
extreme realism, of satire and symbolism. Yank, however, is 
the only character in the play who really lives; all the others serve 
only as background to throw him into relief. He resembles Brutus 
Jones in the primitiveness of his nature; but whereas the primitive- 
ness of Jones is spiritual, that of Yank is entirely physical. Yank 
“ belongs ” to the steamer, and the world’s movement depends 
upon him; all who do not “ belong ” merely excite his contempt. 
The Hairy Ape is a play that will certainly provide excitement in 
large quantity for theatre audiences who may have the opportunity 
to witness its performanc 

Anna Christie has-béen seen upon the London stage, with Miss 
Pauline Lord in- the name part, and it has had a very mixed 
reception from the critics. When it was first produced in America 
in 1921 its reception was no less mixed. It was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1922, and was one of the two plays that secured 
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for Eugene O’Neill the gold medal of the American Institute of 
Arts and Letters. As it has also been seen in a film‘version its 
story is now too well-known to need repetition. It is an ambitious 
play, very nearly perfect, spoiled by a fourth act which produces 
an effect of anti-climax. Throughout the play one is very conscious 
of a motif which seems to be an obsession with O’Neill, the idea 
that everyone envies the life and the work of others. Anna’s 
father hates the “ole davil sea ” and desires an inland farm, 
while Anna has fled from an inland farm and taken to the life of 
the streets. It is very probably true that most humans are dis- 
contented with their lot. The Theory of Progress is founded upon 
such discontent. In his plays O’Neill shows poverty, crime, 
despair, rather than progress, to be the results. of such change. 
Steadily downward go his’ people who change their jobs ; but 
whatever be the results of his own varied experiences, his plays 
certainly do not contain all the truth of human experience. 

These three plays, with Desire Under the Elms, seem to be the 
outstanding achievements of Eugene O’Neill up to the present, 
but it is interesting to note that his reputation in the United States 
is still held to rest upon his first great success, Beyond the 
Horizon, which was ‘produced in 1920. Thé production of this, 
O’Neill’s first full-length play, seems to have’ been almost acci- 
dental. “With Beyond the Horizon,” gays Mr. Clayton 
Hamilton, ‘‘ O’Neill’s experience was. more lucky -than the 
average. When he had completed the piece and shown it to some 
of his friends, he took it to a very intelligent manager, Mr. John 
D. Williams, who recognised its merit and bought an option to 
produce it. Then he let it lie around his office for a couple of 
years; and nothing. happened till an actor of great talent and 
irresistible impetuosity, named Richard Bennett, happened to be 
engaged by Mr. Williams to appear in a melodrama by Mr. 
Elmer Rice. The melodrama was fairly popular, but it was not 
unusually good; and Mr. Bennett soon grew bored with playing 
‘it eight times a week. While looking round Mr. Williams’ office 
the actor discovered the somewhat dusty manuscript of Beyond 
the Horizon. Mr. Bennett read it and announced to Mr. Williams 
that he was going to produce it immediately for a series of special 
matinées. The matinées were so successful that Beyond the 
Horizon soon drove the melodrama ‘out of the evening bill; and 
the author has been famous ever.since.? That happiness consists Ta 
in anticipation is the theme of the play. `Beyond the horizon lies 
everything desired and desirable; but the horizon: is always there, 
and there is always something beyond it. The attainment of a 
material objective fails to give contentment or satisfaction. 
Every prospect pleases—that which is is vile. The entire utilitarian 
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philosophy is challenged as it has been so often challenged 
before. In the play two brothers, Robert and Andrew Mayo, have 
very definite ideas of what they desire. Robert is “ a tall, slender 
young man of twenty-three. There is a touch of the poet in him 
expressed in his high forehead and wide, dark eyes.” His brother 
Andrew “‘ is twenty-seven years old, an opposite to Robert— 
husky, sunbronzed, handsome in a large-featured, manly fashion 
—a son of the soil, intelligent in a shrewd way, but with nothing 
of the intellectual about him.” For Robert “ all those sunsets 
took place over there—beyond the horizon.” So gradually he 
came to believe that all the wonderful things in the world were 
on the other side of the Hills. And he wanted to see them, and 
know about them. Andrew wanted only the farm—and Ruth 
Atkins. But Ruth wanted Robert, and by the declaration of her 
love she brings about a last-minute cancellation of his proposed 
three-years’ voyage in his uncle’s barque. The announcement of 
his change of plan causes consternation in the Mayo household. 
Andrew decides to go to sea instead of his brother, and thus 
produces a very angry scene with their father, who dies shortly 
afterwards. Three years elapse, and at the opening of the second 
act Robert and His wife, Ruth, are estranged. The farm has 
gone steadily to ruin under Robert’s management, and his in- 
competence brings upon him the contempt of his wife and the 
continuous naggingjof his mother-in-law. Andrew returns with 
a broadened outlooly, but he had forgotten Ruth. His mind was 
fixed upon making/a fortune and releasing the entire family from 
the “ pesky little farm.” Five years later he is urged to return 
as Robert is very ill. It is very plain that Robert’s case is hope- 
less, yet he and Ruth spend their time nagging, quarrelling, and 
planning the future when he is well again. The doctor who comes 
with Andrew declares that Robert is close to death, that nothing 
can be done to save his life. The doctor goes out, and as Andrew 
and Ruth discuss his case Robert appears from his bedroom and 
discloses the fact that he is aware of the medical verdict. He 
declares that Andrew must marry Ruth when he is dead. Andrew 
thinks he is delirious and gets him back to bed. Ruth tells 
Andrew that she had made a mistake when she married Robert 
—“ You were the one I really loved—only I didn’t come to the 
knowledge of it till too late.” Yes, Robert knew, she had told 
him after a very violent quarrel. While they are thus engaged 
the dying Robert gets out of the house, and is found afterwards 
at the point on the road where the play opens, gazing at the 
distant hills. ‘‘I couldn’t stand it back there in the room. It 
seemed as if all my life I’d been cooped in a room. So I thought 
I'd try to end it as I might have—if I’d had the courage to live 
VOL, CXXIX. 25 
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my dream.” In an ecstasy he greets the sun rising beyond the 
hills and dies. There can be little doubt that Beyond the 
Horizon is a great play. Its construction is somewhat loose, but 
it is tremendously effective, and success on the stage could hardly 
be avoided. The characterisation is perfect—though in places 
reminiscent of the brothers in T. C. Murray’s Birthright—and the 
conflict resulting in the tragic disillusionment, typical of our day, 
is magnificently achieved. 

It is not so, however, with Gold, produced in the same year, and 
included in the same volume in the English edition of the plays. 
Gold is pure melodrama, packed with thrills—shipwreck, desert 
island, thirst, fever, bullion, murder and lunacy; with treachery, 
piety, and love-making thrown in. It is very probable that Gold 
would be a tremendous success if staged at Drury Lane. 

Desire Under the Elms is O’Neill’s latest play and his greatest 
success. It has had a tremendous reception in America, and, 
though it has been banned in England, it is being produced 
throughout Europe. It is a study of lust and greed which is 
distressing to read, and would probably be overpowering on the 
stage. Its language is of the lurid type with which O’Neill has 
made theatre audiences very familiar, but there can be no doubt 
that it would be much too lurid for an English audience. Primi- 
tive man, a settler in the Middle-West in the eighteen-fifties, is 
again his theme, and he has treated it with all the power and the 
craft at his command. In the persons of Ephraim Cabot, his son 
Eben, and his wife, Abbie Putnam, the stage has been enriched 
with three characters as true and as powerful as they are 
unpleasant. It is a very interesting play, but its interest is more 
for the psychotherapist than for the ordinary theatre audience, and 
it is probable that the Lord Chamberlain will have the vast 
majority of those who read the play in sympathy with his 
attitude towards it. 

Of O’Neill’s method there is not much to say, except that it is 
different in every play. Essentially romantic, he uses the method 
and the framework—realist, sentimentalist, fantastic—that best 
suits the story he has to unfold. His range of experience is rather 

“limited, and he seems to be incapable of creating aristocratic or 
middle-class characters. In The Emperor Jones and The Hairy 
Ape he approaches closely the technique of the cinema; and in all 
his plays he ignores the fact that Aristotle is generally believed 
to have made rules for playwriting and that Professor Baker 
taught him those rules at the University of Harvard. His method 
is as the sea, ever changing, and it is obvious that he has learned 
more from the sea than he did from Professor Baker. In his plays 
may be seen the strength of the sea no less than its fluidity. He 
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is still experimenting, and in his experiments O’ Neill may discover 
a form which in its apparent formlessness may be more intensely 
dramatic than anything the theatre has yet known. He stands 
in relation to contemporary drama where James Joyce stands in 
relation to the contemporary novel; an experimentalist who jars 
sometimes, provokes often, but who interests always. He cannot 
be ignored even now, though his best work, in all probability, is 
yet to come. He may decide as he grows older that the so-called 
rules of Aristotle are good rules and still useful to the dramatist ; 
but even if he does it is certain that his work will never degenerate 
to the level of the machine-made drama which seems to be pre- 
ferred by the managers of theatres. 

If O’Neill has ignored Aristotle and Professor Baker, he cer- 
tainly has not ignored the modern drama and its makers. In his 
work may be found traces of many dramatists from Andreyev and 
Strindberg to Bernard Shaw. That he is thoroughly familiar with 
the Irish dramatists is patent; pervading his dialogue through 
and through is the work of John Millington Synge. In almost 
every play may the traces of Synge’s work be found: it is no 
gentle echo either, but the full-throated voice of the master. In 
The Hairy Ape, Anna Christie, and The Straw may be found how 
much Eugene O’Neill owes to Synge. And it is not the Synge 
accent only that O\Neill has acquired; he seems to have absorbed 
the entire philosophy. “In countries where the imagination of 
the people, and the language they use, is rich and living, it is 
possible for a writer to be rich and copious in his words, and at 
the same time to give the reality, which is the root of all poetry, 
in a comprehensive and natural form. In the modern literature 
of towns, however, richness is found only in sonnets, or prose 
poems, or in one or two elaborate books that are far away from the 
profound and common interests of life. ... On the stage one 
must have reality, and one must have joy; and that is why the 
intellectual modern drama has failed, and the people have grown 
sick of the’ false joy of the musical comedy, that has been given 
them in place of the rich joy found only in what is superb and 
wild in reality. In a good play every speech should be as fully 
flavoured as a nut or an apple, and such speeches cannot be 
written by anyone who works among people who have shut their 
lips upon poetry.” 

These words from the preface to The Playboy of the 
Western World summarise Synge’s philosophy of the drama, 
and they summarise also the plays of Eugene O’Neill. In 
O’Neill’s plays may be found much that is wild in reality, much 
of the reality and much of the joy of life; his vocabulary is rich 
with the richness of life and work, and his people have that wild- 
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ness which civilisation accentuates. His speeches are as fully 
flavoured as a nut or an apple, and they are full of the poetry of 
human effort and human suffering. There may be people who 
will not like his fully flavoured speeches, just as there are people 
who do not like nuts or apples, but, like them or not, they will 
compel attention by their exuberant power. O’Neill’s plays bring 
to the theatre reality and joy ; they are the works that Synge sought 
but could not find, because such plays were not being written 
during his life. Synge has been to O’Neill a guide, philosopher, 
and friend; his advice has been taken and magnificently vindicated 
in practice. O’Nei!l has lived among people whose words were , 
rich and copious, and who were, at the same time, interested in 
the profound and common interests of life. It is fitting that an 
Irishman, who has never set foot in Ireland, should be strongly 
influenced by the greatest of modern Irish dramatists. Shaw has 
also influenced O'Neill, but to a much less degree; his influence 
does not permeate the plays as does that of Synge. It is some- 
what remarkable that the dramatists who have made the English 
theatre familiar with strong speech in our day should all be 
Irishmen. It was Lennox Robinson who first familiarised 
audiences with the word “ bloody ” in a modern play; Bernard 
Shaw shocked England when he made Eliza Doolittle repeat the 
word. But Shaw and Robinson are mealy-mouthed when com- 
pared with Eugene O’Neill. Where they merẹly shocked O’Neill 
might horrify—but then the war and its aftermath have come 
between Pygmalion and The Hairy Ape.. \ 

: ANDREW E. MALONE. 
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GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE. 


HE old Adam has been kicking vigorously. The dis- 
| quieting events which took place in Europe in the first few 
weeks of 1926 were the reflex action of a radical change 
wrought by the mere prospect of Germany’s entering the League. 
The exhilarating zeal of the Locarno Conference had been followec 
by the necessity of translating Locarno ideals into practice. Dic 
the Quai d’Orsay, after all, want to receive Germany back inte 
the European family of nations? Did even the British Foreigr. 
Office? The reactionary shudder of the prodigal son who wonders 
if he isn’t coming home too soon, passed through Paris at the 
end of January. During January it became certain that Germany 
was to enter the League at the first opportunity. The woe-begone 
diplomats of the former Allied Powers were at the last moment 
overwhelmed and a little knocked-off their balance by the pros- 
pect. Even before the German Note applying for League member- 
ship reached Geneva, the old Adam was bestirring itself. During 
the very week-end before that Note left Berlin disclosures began 
to be made about the backsliding diplomacy of some of the 
Locarno signatories. Sir Austen Chamberlain, who had been the 
centre of the Locarno limelight, found himself, justly or unjustly, 
in the new limelight. There was no mystery about French 
diplomacy, or Polish, or Spanish. The mist, as often, blew up 
in London. 

What is certain is that in the last week of January, returning 
to London from’ Rapallo, where he had been resting and perhaps 
dreaming, Sir Austen Chamberlain stayed in Paris, and had 
luncheon at the Spanish Embassy. There ended the facts as 
publicly known, and there began the rumours. The most interest- 
ing rumour was that Sir Austen on that occasion gave a firm 
undertaking to Sefior Quifiones de Leon that he would support 
a Spanish application for a permanent seat on the League Council. 
By a freak of journalism that alleged undertaking was disclosed 
in the European Press only in the second week of February. Yet 
it was common knowledge that French diplomacy had prepared 
for Sir Austen’s visit by a sedulous propaganda designed to 
acclimatise public opinion from Geneva westwards to the idea 
that Spain was a Great Power, a first-class power, and one worthy 
of equal status with Germany in the councils of Europe. More- 
over, it was subtly recalled, Spanish influence at Geneva last 
autumn had given valuable backing to the British case over 
Mosul. The ground was therefore well prepared for the dissemina- 
tion from Paris of the ‘‘ news ” that Sir Austen Chamberlain had 
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committed himself definitely to Señor Quiñones de Leon. Why 
did Spain thus suddenly take the place of Poland in the French 
agitation ? With its usual limpidity French journalism left us 
in no doubt about the answer. If Spain were made a permanent 
member of the League Council, it would be impossible to refuse 
a like request from Poland; if Poland, it would be impossible to 
refuse a Latin South American State—say, Brazil; perhaps also 
Czechoslovakia and Belgium. Even without Czechoslovakia or 
Belgium, however, the-effect of Germany’s obtaining a permanent 
seat on the League Council would be more than counterbalanced 
by the new bloc that would be created if French calculations were 
fulfilled. It appeared to cause no misgiving in Paris that the rôle 
assigned to Sir Austen Chamberlain was that of the honest simple- 
ton; for if Sir Austen had done what was wanted of him, he would 
have been instrumental in creating a new League Council i in which 
the Latin influence would be preponderant, Germany and Great 
Britain left out in the cold, and the British Dominions, repre- 
sented by the one British vote, would wake up to discover that 
the entire British Empire had as much influence at Geneva as one 
South American State. It was symptomatic of the state of nerves 
in Europe that Sir Austen’s alleged selling of the pass—or rather 
the giving it away gratis—to the Quai d’Orsay was accepted as 
true by British, German and Frenchi opinion alike. If true, it 
would have meant that Sir Austen, out of personal: devotion to 
M. Briand, had decided to tear up the Locarno treaties and to 
hand over Europe and the League to French domination. 

It is true that Sir Austen’s secretive attitude fanned the flames. 
On February 11th, in answer to a question by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, he stated that ‘‘ The application of Germany for 
admission to the League has opened, as was probably inevitable, 
the whole question of the composition of the Council, and is 
giving rise to claims in other quarters. But until those claims have 
been formally preferred, and the arguments both for and against 
them have been heard, it is impossible to reach any final decision 
as to the course which will best serve the interests of the Council 
and of the League generally. So far as it is practicable to study 
them at this stage, the issues involved are receiving the careful 
consideration of His Majesty’s Government. If it is possible for 
me to make a further statement before I leave to attend the Council 
in March I will gladly do so, but I feel sure the right hon. 
gentleman will recognise that on a matter which is to be the 
subject of debate and decision by the Council and Assembly, and 
on which a good deal of difference of opinion may at first exist, 
it is desirable that, full weight should be given to the feeling 
which may be found to prevail in those bodies and to the argu- 
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ments which may be adduced in their discussions. It would, in 
fact, defeat the whole object of such common consultation and 
destroy the usefulness and influence of the League if the repre- 
sentatives of this and other countries were bound in advance by 
rigid instructions which rendered any common agreement 
impossible.” 

Supplementary questions failed to elicit anything further. 
When, in answer to a specific pointed question about his alleged 
undertaking to Spain, he merely answered, ‘‘ I do not desire at 
the present time to add anything to the statement I have made, 
and I think it is inconvenient to ask me to do so,” increased 
suspicion prevailed in British quarters of the Left. Several of the 
diplomatic representatives in London whose countries were in- 
terested in the matter, went to see Sir Austen Chamberlain, and 
came away with the impression that the British Government was 
favourably disposed towards granting to Spain and to Poland 
what it was proposed to grant to Germany. Yet those who re- 
membered their history of the past five years, and who hac 
followed closely Sir Austen’s attempt throughout 1925 to bring 
France and Germany to the same point at the same time felt some 
sympathy with him in his embarrassment. He had been sub- 
mitted fairly bluntly to a form of blackmail, in which the main 
lever was an alleged Spanish threat to veto Germany’s obtaining 
a permanent seat the Council unless the Spanish claim were 
granted at the same time—the veto being possible because a unani- 
mous vote was necessary, and Spain was not bound, as were the 
Locarno signatories, to vote in favour of it. If, therefore, Siz 
Austen were to proclaim publicly that Great Britain was against 
the Spanish claim, Spain might feel challenged to translate her 
bluff into action; if, on the other hand, he were to proclaim the 
opposite, Germany might revoke her application for membership 
of the League, and the whole Locarno structure would topple. 

It seemed fairly certain that Sir Austen had not committed 
himself in advance. Before any action could be taken on any 
issue beyond the German, it would be necessary to hear the 
Spanish, the Polish, the Brazilian, and any other claims thers 
might be, to hear the French argument in support of those claims 
and the arguments against. One of the arguments to which due 
weight was given in London was that if a dispute arose out of the 
Locarno treaties, it would have to be decided by a League Counc'l 
on which the Locarno signatories, as parties to the dispute, would 
not vote, and the decision would therefore rest with one or tw3 
non-European States. An enlarged Council therefore, it was 
argued, would not necessarily be a bad thing in every way. It 
might again be argued from Germany’s point of view that Polisa 
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membership of the Council would afford the simplest method of 
settling Polish-German disputes. The grant of a permanent seat 
on the Council seemed to be the only available method of bringing 
Poland to the Council, for the Assembly was never well disposed 
towards Poland, and in the voting for the non-permanent seats, 
Poland never came near to election. All such arguments, however, 
begged the main point—as British official quarters must have been 
well aware. The Covenant of the League lays it down that the 
Council may add to the number of its permanent representatives 
provided that any additions are approved by a majority vote of the 
Assembly. Now the Assembly meets once a year, in the autumn. 
The autumn therefore would be the correct occasion for raising 
any question of permanent seats on the Council except that of 
Germany. The extraordinary meeting of the Assembly summoned 
for March 8th, had the specified agenda of dealing with Germany’s 
application for membership. But for that application the Assembly 
would not have been convened till the autumn. According to the 
strict constitutional practice of the League, therefore, Germany 
ought to enter the League and to be given a permanent seat in 
March. Germany would then have a voice, and in common 
with the other members of the Council, a veto, on any further 
applications for permanent Council seats. Unless therefore the 
Spanish, Polish, Brazilian and other cases werg raised at the same 
time as Germany’s, the French manœuvre would miss the mark. 
The crucial question was whether March 8th should be taken 
advantage of by the Latin States to raise the’ general question. 
The British Foreign Office was clearly in a dilemma: but it was 
idle for Sir Austen Chamberlain to plead for a free hand, 
unfettered by Cabinet instructions. As British representative on 
the Council, he will either have to use his veto or not: and the 
issue is of vital importance in high policy. The official arguments 
were probably designed to gain time until precisely the Cabinet 
had made up its mind. i 

In the difficult weeks preceding the March meetings of the 
League Assembly and Council, Herr Stresemann added 
immensely to his reputation for statesmanship. Sniped at on one 
side by Signor Mussolini, on the other by the Quai d’Orsay, he 
persevered in the course of a good European by giving the soft 
word to Italy and calming down German uneasiness about 
Geneva. When Germany’s formal application for membership of 
the League was made, the Wilhelmstrasse issued the following 
semi-official note: ‘“‘ As Germany’s equality of position in the 
League of Nations is assured, and account has been taken of her 
special position in the event of conflicts’ arising by Germany’s 
entry into the League, the Pact of Locarno becomes a reality 
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whereby the foundations of peace in Europe are firmly laid. A 
judgment of the possibilities for Germany within the League 
cannot be formed on its past activities, which have given occasion 
for many a just complaint on the part of Germany. On the other 
hand, nothing would be more mistaken than to cherish illusory 
hopes as to what Germany can attain by becoming a member of 
the League, although it is true that through her entry she will be 
assured of participation in great political decisions. With regarc 
to Germany’s work within the League, one may mention such 
international questions as, first, the revision of impracticable 
treaties, whose maintenance endangers the peace of the world: 
and, secondly, the co-operation of Germany in universal dis- 
armament. In addition, it is pointed out that the League has 
taken over a number of special problems which are of vital import- 
ance to Germany, such as the administration of the Saar, the 
security of Danzig, racial minorities, and, finally, colonial man- 
dates, to share in which the German people makes a well-justified 
claim.” 


POSTPONEMENT OF DISARMAMENT DISCUSSIONS. 


The manceuvres that took place in the weeks preceding the 
meeting of the League Disarmament Commission, which had 
been fixed for FeNruary 15th, were in reality an integral part of 
the French reaction against Germany’s entry into the League. 
Close students of the Quai d’Orsay were aware that France was 
averse from holding disarmament discussions with Germany until 
Germany had been still further disarmed. In other words, 
Germany was asked to participate in a general discussion of dis- 
armament on condition (as France saw it) that she first, and she 
alone, placed herself beyond the need of disarmament. It is proof 
of the strength of France at Geneva that the meeting of the Com- 
mission was postponed. The most regular representatives at 
Geneva happen to be the Ministers in Paris of the countries they 
represent, and in the day-to-day working of the League that fact 
goes far. It was, however, hitting below the belt to spread th2 
fiction that it was the British Government that wanted the post- 
ponement. The fiction was neatly conceived. A French corre- 
spondent in Paris—my friend ‘‘ Pertinax ” will not, I am sure, 
object to the disclosure that his was the voice that telephoned and 
his the hand that wrote—sent a message to a London daily news- 
paper to which he contributes, stating that British influence was 
being used to postpone the meeting of the Commission. That 
message was quoted in Geneva (on the authority of a Britisa 
newspaper), the French section of the Geneva Secretariat under- 
lined it, and propagated it, and it came back to the British Press 
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from “‘own correspondents’? in Geneva. Within two days, 
therefore, the entire world was full of the circumstantial reports 
of British journalists that the British Government wanted a post- 
ponement, and the usual inference was made that Great Britain 
was hunting with the hounds of Locarno and running with the 
hare of Versailles. The story was grotesquely untrue. When Sir 
Austen Chamberlain saw M. Briand in Paris, he made it clear 
that Great Britain did not want a postponement, but being 
informed that the other parties had now been won over to the 
French case for postponement, he reluctantly accepted the 
accomplished fact. It would be an interesting job for some morbid 
person to draw up a list of the occasions since 1918 on which 
British scapegoats have been made in Paris. By the time he had 
finished he would not be surprised at the latest story that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, meeting Sefior Quifiones de Leon in Paris 
at the end of January, had sold the pass in the matter of Germany 
and the League Council above alluded to. 

Still another aspect of the same manceuvre was the delay in 
reducing the number of the occupying troops in the second and 
third Rhineland Zones. The Cologne Zone was duly evacuated 
by the end of January, but German opinion was dissatisfied with 
the interpretation given by the ex-Allies to the promise contained 
in the Ambassadors’ Conference Note of Novefnber 14th that the 
number of occupying troops should be reduced to ‘‘ normal.” 
By “ normal ” German opinion understood that the number of 
garrison troops as maintained by Germany before the war should 
be the criterion, but Paris and London interpreted it differently. 
Moreover, Sir Austen Chamberlain made a statement in the House 
of Commons in the second week of February denying that any 
definite figures had been mentioned to German representatives. 
- The figures mentioned to Herr Stresemann and Dr. Luther on 
December Ist were given in this section of THE CONTEMPORARY 
Review for January. Being verbally given, presumably they did 
not constitute a diplomatic undertaking : but it was a little surpris- 
ing that when Sir Austen on the occasion referred to omitted all 
mention of December 1st, no one in the House appeared to be well 
enough informed of events to put the obvious supplementary 
question. 


ITALY AND THE BRITISH BUDGET. 


The Italo-British debt funding conference opened at the 
Treasury on February 15th and ended in agreement on February 
26th. Count Volpi was in the gayest of spirits throughout the 
conference, his gaiety being due to a confident expectation— 
justified by the event—that Mr. Churchill would feed from -his 
hand. Let not Mr. Churchill be judged too hastily. Let his 
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critics try to obtain payment of debts from European Great 
Powers, whether Russia, France or Italy. With that reservation, 
however, it is necessary to be under no illusion about the extent 
to which Mr. Churchill sanctioned an Italian repudiation of the 
debt. Count Volpi started off with an offer of 44,500,000 as a 
basic annuity for sixty-two years. Mr. Churchill wanted at least 
410,000,000—that sum being, as was explained here last month, 
considerably below 50 per cent. of what Italy owed. In the end 
Mr. Churchill agreed to £4,000,0o00—less than Count Volpi’s 
original bargaining offer. 

It was a leisurely conference, leisurely not only because an 
Italian delegation was concerned, but because Count Volpi’s 
tactics were to ‘‘sit tight ” until Mr. Churchill gave in. The 
Italian experts meanwhile held the pass at the Treasury by the 
discussion of irrelevant issues. The point was argued, for instance, 
whether interest on the capital debt should be calculated at simple 
or compound rate. Everyone who understands simple book- 
keeping knows that Treasury Bills admit of no other form of 
interest except compound interest. When a batch of Italian bills 
have periodically become due and have not been paid, the method 
of extending the time limit has been to translate the cash value 
of the expiring bills into an equivalent of discounted bills, a 
process which automatically and arithmetically increases the capital 
debt at compound interest rate. The Italian experts know this as 
well as Sir Otto Niemeyer. Count Volpi’s obstinacy led to a 
British Cabinet meeting on January roth, followed by a meeting 
of the conference at which “‘ the fundamental points” (to quote 
the official statement) were considered at length. On January 
22nd Count Volpi made an ultimatum offer of £4,500,000 as th 
basic annuity, a figure which was lower than the average annuity 
given to America on a smaller debt contracted a shorter time agc. 
Within forty-eight hours Mr. Churchill accepted an even lower 
figure. The agreement was signed on January 27th, and that 
same evening was summarised by Mr. Churchill as “ an effective 
and clear £4,000,000 a year for sixty-two years.” 

Mr. Churchill was less buoyant on that occasion than one ever 
remembers having seen him. The conference which opened 
nearly a fortnight earlier in a snowstorm had ended on a warm 
spring day, but the financial atmosphere had changed in the 
opposite sense. The figure of £4,000,000 came as a general 
surprise, and probably no one was as surprised as Count Volpi. 
The two great debt funding operations in which Great Britain 
has been concerned since the war have both contained surprises. 
Mr. Baldwin in 1923 surprised Mr. Mellon by the lavishness of 
the terms given. Mr. Churchill has surprised Count Volpi by the 
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smallness of the sum he has accepted. Both surprises are to be 
financed exclusively by the British taxpayer. The simplest way of 
recording the present achievement is to state that on the one hand 
we shall each of us continue to pay 5d. on the unpaid part of the 
Italian debt, the Italian paying 1d. “ in satisfaction of the afore- 
said debt,” and on the other hand the present British Government 
hopes that in return for this astonishing state of satisfaction 
Italian diplomacy may provide a valuable ally for British diplo- 
macy in many fields bordering on the Mediterranean. There was 
no definite or formulated political understanding, so one was told. 
in official quarters, but it was known from the contact that had 
been made between the Foreign Office here and the Italian dele- 
gation that the political aspect of the case had been discussed. As 
Mr. Churchill pointed out in the personal statement he made on 
the night of the settlement, the question whether Italy has 
received more generous terms from Great Britain or from America 
is hard to answer. While the basic average annuity that Great 
Britain is to receive is much less than the corresponding annuity 
to be received by America, even though Italy’s indebtedness to 
Great Britain is greater, yet the Treasury here will receive sub- 
stantially better terms during the next twenty-two years, and 
twenty-two annuities in the hand are worth many annuities in 
the bush. Most of us will be dead in 1988,'the year when the 
present funding arrangement expires, and the possibilities of the 
meantime are such as to justify opportunism in these matters. 
Yet it is worth while chronicling some of the levers that were 
so successfully used by Count Volpi in his financial encounter 
with Mr. Churchill. In the first place, he pleaded that former 
British Governments had by their various schemes put forward 
since the war led Italian opinion to expect something like a 
complete cancellation of the debt. In particular, he quoted the 
Bonar Law scheme of January ist, 1923,, whose object was to 
avert the calamity of a Frénch invasion of the Ruhr, and whose 
offer of a virtual cancellation of the Italian debt was made con- 
ditional on several contingencies which have not in fact arisen, 
Secondly, he pleaded with unyielding tenacity for the return of 
the Italian gold deposit. The expert baitle which raged round 
that £22,200,000 worth of gold deposited by Italy in 1915, and 
which resulted in an Italian victory to the tune of reducing the 
basic annuity from £4,500,000 (the original Italian offer) to one 
of £4,000,000, was symbolic of the sort of thing that happened 
at this conference. Strictly, Count Volpi had no case whatever 
for claiming the return of the gold. By written agreement, made 
in 1915, the gold was to be returned when Italy had repaid the 
whole debt. As.Mr. Churchill has agreed to a repayment by 
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Italy of about one-seventh of the debt, the question of the gold 
deposit could not arise even if the gold had not been shipped to 
America. Count Volpi, however, used all the resource of his very 
resourceful mind to convince Mr. Churchill that the gold deposit 
was something of almost incalculable value to Italy. It repre- 
sents ‘one-third, he said, of Italy’s entire supply of gold. Mr. 
Churchill’s heart melted. He agreed to return the gold, thereby 
tearing up with a generous if figurative gesture the original 
contract, and it was that tearing-up process which effected the 
startling reduction of Italy’s basic annuity from £4,500,000 (the 
figure everyone had expected) to £4,000,000. Even £4,500,000 
was a figure so low that the Cabinet had considered whether it 
would not be better to break off the conference rather than accept it. 

The Cabinet, however, having sunk to £4,500,000, and Mr. 
Churchill thereupon having sunk to £4,000,000 by promising to 
return the non-existent gold deposit, a manceuvre took place which 
admirably illustrates the pluck and skill of the British Treasury. 
Those who know what’s what recognise the brain of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer at this point. The arrangement is that the gold is to 
be retained in London till September 15th, 1928 (clause 7 of the 
agreement). It is then to be repaid by eight very small half- 
yearly instalments, thereafter by larger instalments extending 
equally to 1987. But there is the condition: ‘‘ Provided always 
that all the annuities due under article 1 of this agreement have 
been integrally paid to date.” In other words, the gold deposit 
by this arrangement is made into a continuous guarantee of 
Italy’s payment of the annuities throughout the sixty-two years. 
That is a highly pertinent arrangement, because one is forced tc 
face the axiom that international debts are not always paid auto- 
matically even after a written agreement. The fact that the present 
agreement starts with a preamble stating that ‘‘ whereas Grea: 
Dritan holds Italian Treasury bills to the value of £610,840,000 

* contains a whole philosophy in itself. A Treasury bill is 
as firm, as categoric, as binding an obligation as any Governmen- 
can incur. Italy’s Finance Minister has put his signature to a 
document which, in effect, is merely a second signature to an 
already signed obligation to pay, with the difference that the 
second signature cancels six-sevenths of the obligation. 

Count Volpi, in virtue of the work done, will pay a first cheque 
of £2,000,000 on March 15th. That will be on account of the 
second half of the current financial year, and will help Mr. 
Churchill to save putting $d. on the income tax in case his fore- 
casts of last April are falsified. Inasmuch as he has expressed his 
confidence that his estimates will prove to be right, it may be 
hoped that the £2,000,000 will give him $d. in hand for the 
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1926-1927 Budget. During that year Italy will pay the full 
44,000,000, so that in April of this year Mr. Churchill will be 
able to allow 14d. in the pound income iax as having been trans- 
ferred ‘‘ to its own place,” while the British taxpayer retains the 
vicarious burden of 44d. Thereafter the annual distribution will 
be 1d. from Italy, 5d. from ourselves. The final figure of 
42,250,000 which is- given in the funding agreement as Italy’s 
payment for 1987-1988 is explained by the fact that it is a half- 
year, just as is the first figure of £2,000,000, the sixty-two years’ 
period beginning and ending in the middle of a financial year. 

One of the puzzles resulting from the settlement with Italy is 
this: The Italian funding arrangement with America was based 
on the official American estimate that Italy’s capacity was one- 
sixth that of France, that with Great Britain is based on an 
official British estimate of exactly double—yet the basic figure of 
the payments to Great Britain is considerably less than the corre- 
sponding figure in the case of America! Mr. Churchill, however, 
covered a multitude of arithmetical puzzles by his axiom that 
“this settlement cannot be judged simply by actuarial calcula- 
tions.” Capitalised at 5 per cent., the debt settlement represents 
a total sum of £86,000,000, which is to be paid “‘ in satisfaction 
of” a debt of £610,840.000. Our national debt is permanently 
increased by so colossal a sum, for which. an annual service of 
425,000,000 will have to be raised by the British Government in 
taxation. l ` 

In the course of the statement which he made on January 27th 
Mr. Churchill said, “ You may ask me how this settlement 
compares with the settlement of the Italian debt to the United 
States. There are certain points in dispute as to what would 
actually constitute a pari passu settlement. The Americans have 
agreed to the payment of interest in the case of the Italian debt 
at varying rates, whereas the debt to us carries interest at 5 per 
cent. There was also the question of the gold deposit, to which 
Italy attached great interest and importance, and contended that 
no such similar deposit or payment had been made by her to the 
United States. There were other points which made it difficult 
to fix absolutely comparable figures of the two debts, and to assess 
any such payments due to us on the principle of pari passu with 
America, but this settlement cannot be judged simply by actuarial ` 
calculations.. You have also to take into consideration other 
factors. The view you take will depend upon the relative import- 
ance which you attach to early payments, as against very large 
payments which do not mature for forty, fifty, or sixty years. 
Therefore, I feel that in considering this matter you pass out of the 
region of calculations, and the issue really depends very largely 
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on what view you take of the whole future of debt payment and 
reparation payment from Europe over so long a period as sixty 
years. If everything works out in strict accordance with the 
arrangements made on paper for the next two and a half genera- 
tions, there is no doubt that, calculated on that basis, our 
arrangement with Italy is considerably less favourable to us than 
the one which Italy has made with the United States. On the 
other hand, it is more favourable to us on the pari passu basis, as 
we interpret it, for the next twenty-two years, and it is much 
more favourable in the early years. 

“ The American settlement with Italy provides a scale of pay- 

.ment commencing at one million a year for five years, rising to 
three and a half millions twelve years hence, to five millions in 
1947—twenty-one years hence—and to fifteen or sixteen millions 
in the years after 1980. We, on the other hand, run through the 
whole period on a perfectly flat rate of four millions a year, and 
everyone must balance those two settlements, not only looking 
at the figures of the present value and percentages, but also taking 
into consideration the larger speculative elements which neces- 
sarily enter into any arrangements which are made covering such 
an immense period of time as that. 

“ I ought to say that the Cabinet, in leaving me a very wide dis- 
cretion in these negotiations, directed me to have regard, an.ong 
other things, to the’ whole question of our relationship with Italy, 
both before, during, and since the war, which, as you know, has 
been one of unbroken friendship and cordial co-operation in many 
fields. Also it must be remembered that there have been on various 
occasions tentative discussions with the Italian Government and 
other British Governments on the question of debt repayment, 
which, while they in no way legally tied our hands, found at any 
rate no counterpart in the relations between the United States and 
Italy. ... Such as it is, this settlement is extremely simple. 
Nothing could be more simple than a flat rate, beginning imme- 
diately, of four millions a year on the sole credit of Italy. I have 
every reason to believe that this settlement, which is attended by 
sincere goodwill on the part of Italy, while it constitutes the firs: 
appreciable relief which we have received in regard to our indebted- 
ness from the Continent of Europe, will not have been obtained ai 
the price of bitterness between the two countries, but indeed. 
possibly by the enhancement of the good will and close co-operatior 
which has existed. I have every hope that with this settlement we 
may enter upon the final phase—or almost the final phase—of our 
arrangements with various European debtors for war credits. I 
must pay my tribute to the loyal and manly attitude which the 
Italians have adopted throughout these negotiations and generally 
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in regard to the settlement of their debts. The American author- 
ities had been inclined to estimate the capacity of Italy to pay at 
only one-sixth of the capacity of France, but we have repeatedly 
used the expression one-third in regard to these matters. The 
Italians have shown an earnest desire to make a substantial and 
immediate payment and to face their responsibilities. They only 
receive one-fifth of the share of German reparations which France 
receives, and I am bound to say I think that the effort they are 
making does them credit and will conduce to the strengthening of 
` their financial position and reputation, and I believe also that it is 
another milestone upon the road to European appeasement and 
conciliation.” 

Mr. Churchill’s reference to the past needs some explanation. 
Mr. Bonar Law went to Paris on January 1st, 1923, to take part in 
an Allied Conference on reparations, and he produced a new 
British scheme, designed to clear up the whole muddle of repara- 
tions and inter-Allied debts, so as to make possible a renewal of 
European trade. The essence of his scheme was a drastic reduction 
of Germany’s reparation debt and a complete cancellation of the 
European inter-Allied debts, his whole purpose being to stabilise 
conditions in Europe. The French Government rejected the 
scheme because it involved German participation in the measures 
proposed for Germany’s economic restoration.’ When, however, 
Count Volpi made use of the scheme of January Ist, 1923, in the 
negotiations just concluded, he conveniently forgot that the British 
scheme was drawn up before the British debt to the United States 
was funded. Mr. Baldwin reached Washington four days after 
Mr. Bonar Law proposed his scheme, and it was not till the end of 
that same month that the British Cabinet ratified Mr. Baldwin’s 
funding settlement. The fact that Great Britain has funded the 
debt to America makes all the difference to the problem in hand, 
although, if France and Italy had taken the opportunity of Jan- 
uary Ist, 1923, with its attendant provisos about Germany, there is 
no doubt that the British Government would have cancelled the 
French and Italian debts. It was, however, the French and Italian 
delegations in Paris that rejected the Bonar Law scheme and its 
offered cancellation of their debts. 


THE ITALIAN DEBT AND THE RUSSIAN. 


The funding of the Italian debt on a basis which effectively 
cancels about six-sevenths of that debt has naturally led to specula- 
tion about its effect on the funding of the French debt, but many 
people seem to forget that it has its bearing also on the problem 
of the Russian debt. Probably few people still imagine that any 
consistent principle underlies the debt operations of the British 
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Government, for the Italian settlement wiped out both the Balfour 
principle and the pari passu principle at a stroke. Now, however, 
that Italy is granted a sweeping remission of debt, it may be pre- 
sumed that the main obstacle to a funding of the Russian debt is 
incidentally removed. Few will argue that Russia’s capacity to 
pay is greater than Italy’s. Russia’s debt to this country is not 
much bigger than Italy’s was, and if Russia were to offer to pay 
one-seventh of her debt it would be difficult now for her offer to be 
refused. Yet in 1924 Mr. Rakovsky was offering to pay a half, and 
his offer was rejected. 

The pre-war Russian debt amounts to about £26,000,000, the 
war debt to about £650,000,000, the municipal debt to about 
414,000,000—total £690,000,000. In round figures the Russian 
debt is to the Italian as seven is to six. If the Government were 
consistent it would accept four and three-quarter millions a year 
from Russia as a fair settlement, and much less than that if we 
accepted the estimate of Russia’s capacity which has been propa- 
gated by friends of the present British Government. 


THE ITALIAN DEBT AND THE FRENCH. 


Soon after the terms of the Anglo-Italian debt settlement were 
announced, French commentators began to draw morals. M. Klotz, 
a former French Finance Minister, and M. Pietri, another high 
official, made public/certain of the gems of their thought. M. Pietri 
complained that the amount of the French debt, as recorded in the 
books of the British Treasury, is swelled by the inclusion of the 
amount of profits made on French purchases and by the excess 
profits tax paid by the sellers. Most serious Frenchmen have long 
ago dropped that somewhat naive argument. What happened was 
that France was granted credits for the purchase of goods. Natur- 
ally the price paid for the goods was the ordinary market price, 
which, equally naturally, included the seller’s profit. The fact 
that the seller paid a tax to the Government out of that profit is a 
condition of all sales of goods, French us well as British. The 
surprising statement of M. Klotz is still more difficult to under- 
stand. ‘‘ We borrowed from Great Britain,’ he said, 
‘“ £1,200,000,000, and we have paid back £850,000,000; we there- 
fore owe her only £350,000,000 if the interest were not taken into 
account.” The best way to explain what underlies that statement 
is this: France borrowed, say, £100 by presenting Treasury Bills 
of twelve months’ duration to the face value of £105. That is to 
say, France, in return for having received £100 at the beginning 
of the period, promised to pay £100 plus 5 per cent. interest— 
namely, £105—at the end of the period. In this case France did not 
pay either the £105 or anything at all. The British Treasury there- 
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fore, as it obviously could not expose France as a defaulter to her 
own bond, extended the period. At the expiry of the twelve 
months’ period the British Treasury said in effect: ‘‘ You owe 
4105 ; we will accept another batch of Treasury Bills of the actual 
value of £105, and of the face value of £105 plus 5 per cent., to be 
paid at the end of the next twelve months.’’ France, therefore, 
deposited a second batch of Treasury Bills of the face value of a 
little over £110, technically cancelling the first £105. That is 
what M. Klotz means by “ paying back’?! His figures, which are 
mere paper points representing an extension of the time limit, are, 
moreover, several years out of date, as he must know. If he doubled 
all his figures they would be nearer the present mark. M. Klotz’s 
final remark: ‘‘ If the interest were not taken into account. . . .” 
baffles any explanation. M. Klotz knows all about Treasury Bills. 
He knows that France presented these Treasury Bills, and that the 
whole point of Treasury Bills is their initial discount. Either 
M. Klotz regards his public in France as totally ignorant of the 
A.B.C. of public finance, or is completely indifferent to his own 
reputation; or has been completely misreported in the French 
Press. 

. M. Klotz’s figures are an interesting reminder of the way in 
which accounts are recorded in the French Ministry of Finance. 
The official French statement of the position in regard to the British 
debt, drawn up annually, consists of four columns. In the first 
is given the year, in the second the number of bills issued, in 
the third the number of bills “ redeemed,” in the fourth the 
“ balance.” The figures start with 1915, and each of the three 
columns giving the figures are added up. To-day it appears from 
that statement that France has issued some £5,000,000,000 worth 
of bills in London, has “ redeemed ’’ some £4,400,000,000, and 
that there remains the sum of £600,000,000 outstanding. The 
“ redeemed ” bills, of course, are merely bills concelled by the 
issue of new bills to take their place, that operation being necessary 
precisely because the bills were not redeemed. To add up the 
number of unredeemed bills for which new bills were issued and to 
represent the eleven years’ total.as the amount “‘ redeemed ” or 
“ paid back ” is an achievement of financial book-keeping which 
perhaps serves its purpose as well as the simpler British practice 
of recording the only total that matters—namely, the amount of the 
unpaid debt—but when a former Finance Minister quotes the paper 
figures and leaves his reader to infer that those figures represent | 
money paid—well ! 


THE BRENNER Pass. 
Signor Mussolini has started his wordy conquest of Europe by a 
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walk-over. The German wit who quoted Signor Mussolini’s speech 
of February 6th as the most convincing proof of German disarma- 
ment was, however, too subtle for French opinion, which proceeded 
to applaud the modern Cesar. The attempt to Italianise South 
` Tyrol has followed the way of such attempts by defeating its object. 
Some concern has been created in Germany. Most unwisely Dr. 
Held, the Bavarian Prime Minister, who has an incidental axe of 
self-assertiveness to grind, was ‘‘ drawn ” a short time ago. Ina 
speech before the Bavarian Landtag he formulated certain charges 
against the Fascist administration in the Upper Adige and made 
the following declaration: ‘‘ We all sympathise with the German 
population of Southern Tyrol. This is not only natural from the 
historical point of view; it is particularly comprehensible in the 
present relationship between Bavaria and Southern Tyrol, all the 
more so for every national-minded person, now that our German 
brothers in Southern Tyrol are in such terrible social and political 
need. Hand in hand with it there exists deep economic depression. 
We know that things need not be like this if the spirit of pacifica- 
tion were really at work in Italy. One often has the impression 
that even if there is no official interest there, yet there is unofficial 
interest in not allowing pacification to take place. I cannot escape ` 
the impression that agents provocateurs are involved. We must 
do all we can to easé the situation in Southern Tyrol, and do what- 
ever is suitable for bringing freedom to Germans in Southern 
Tyrol. I must here make the sharpest protest against the violence 
which is being done to Southern Tyrol.”’ 

The opening was too good to be lost, for Signor Mussolini 
has been rather quiet lately, and even went to Locarno to sign a 
Peace Pact. Amends were clearly expected of him by those of his 
followers who look to him for rough stuff. In his speech of Feb- 
ruary 6th, therefore, he took the whole of Germany, past, present 
and future between his jaw-bones, tore the victim oratorically to bits, 
and smacked his lips. His peroration was superb. A certain provin- 
cial Fascist paper, he declared, had printed a six-column head-line 
which ran “ Fascist Italy will never furl her flags on the Brenner.” 
Such an outburst being far below the Fascist standard, the Fascist 
Prime Minister had sent to the weakling editor of that paper an 
amended version, thus: ‘‘ Fascist Italy is in a position if necessary 
to carry the Tricolor beyond the frontier, but never to lower it.” 
His audience, as no doubt he expected, enthusiastically applauded, 
and no doubt were reminded of the current photographs which 
depict Signor Mussolini standing recklessly (but at a respectful 
distance) in the den of tamed circus lions, or stroking the neck of a 
tamed tiger, crouching on tip toe the while. 

Herr Stresemann, who in his turn was expected by German 
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opinion to take his cue, made a speech on the subject on the gth, but 
fortunately he had no Fascist standard to live up to. He made a 
sensible speech, affirming that there was no quarrel with Italy, 
that Italian sovereignty over the Southern Tyrol was fully recog- 
nised by Germany, that any unpleasantness that might be 
threatened by Signor Mussolini was best answered from Geneva, 
and that the Fascist outburst merely strengthened Germany’s, 
desire to enter the League. He disclosed incidentally that during: 
the Locarno Conference Italy had tried to obtain a new inter- 
national guarantee for the Brenner frontier, and that when Ger- 
many’s view was asked about it, the Italian delegate was 
reminded that it was Austria’s business, not Germany’s. Signor 
Mussolini, having tasted oratorical blood, was on the war path 
again within twenty-four hours of Herr Stresemann’s speech. Hav- 
ing planted the Tricolor, however, wherever the Fascist imagina- 
tion willed it, there seemed nothing more for him to do but to 
confirm everything he had already said. “I confirm in the spirit 
and in the letter ” (he said) “ every word of my previous speech, not 
excluding the final words about the flag-and the Brenner frontier.” 
When words about flags and frontiers are confirmed, even if they 
be confirmed in the spirit as well as in the letter, they do not seem: 
to be quite so impressive as before, and Signor Mussolini’s second 
effect was less aggressive, and to that extent disappointing to those 
who hero-worship him. He shouted “‘ Hands: Off!” to Geneva, 
but as there was nothing for Geneva to put its hands on, no one 
minded. The Austrian Government refused to be “ drawn,’’ and 
Signor Mussolini’s net profit was a lyrical chorus of approval from 
certain quarters in Paris where words are as good as straws to be 
clutched at. Signor Mussolini had the satisfaction, however, of 
making some nervous people j jumpy. On February roth a promi- 
nent statement appeared in a London morning paper that the 
Italian Ambassador in Berlin had left Germany together with his 
Counsellor of Embassy. The news was given by that newspaper 
as a message from its Rome correspondent, and the “‘ i’s’’ were 
dotted by the comment that such a departure “ at a time of such ten- 
sion between the two countries ° would cause uneasiness. Luckily 
the stick had been got hold of at the wrong end. It was already a 
month since the Italian Ambassador had left Germany, and he had 
merely gone on leave. His Counsellor of Embassy had left Berlin 
two months earlier, because he had been transferred to another post. 
There was no diplomatic significance in either fact. 


i GEORGE GLASGOW. 
February 15th, 1926. 
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HISTORY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE.* 


Students of the history of political science have long been 
conscious of the need for a work of moderate compass which 
would trace the main stages in its evolution and analyse the 
chief systems in intelligible form. For this purpose Paul Janets 
weighty volumes are too much, and Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
classical sketch is too little. Nor does Professor Gettell’s recent 
survey quite meet the case. The void has at last been filled by Dr. 
Murray, who has shown in his previous writings that he combines 
immense erudition with a lively style and a vivid interest in ideas. 
His latest work is intended for reading rather than for reference, 
for the busy citizen no less than for the scholar. ‘‘ I endeavour,” 
he writes in his Preface, ‘‘to bring out the modernity of the 
problems I discuss. Is there a single controversy of our day with- 
out a pedigree stretching into distant ages? I know of none. My 
book is essentially a history of Idées-forces, not merely of literary 
ideas.” This sense of the living interest of the subject which 
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inspires the author is communicated to the reader, and few 
works of such massive learning are so easy to read from cover to 
cover. 

To describe the main currents of political thinking for over two 
thousand years in four hundred pages demands a flair for values. 
Dr. Murray rightly refrains from overcrowding his stage, but we 
find all the greater gods with the exception of Hegel. After a 
chapter on Plato and Aristotle, the inventors of political science, 
we jump into the Middle Ages. There is nothing more useful in this 
volume than the two chapters on medieval thought, the first 
devoted to the theocrats, from Augustine to Aquinas, the second 
describing the fearless champions of the secular State—Dante, 
Pierre Dubois, Marsiglio of Padua, Ockham and Wyclif.. With 
the fourth chapter we reach Macchiavelli, who turned his back on 
authority and theology, thereby inaugurating the secularisation of 
thought which has dominated the modern world. A sketch of 
Calvin and his disciples is followed by a careful study of Bodin, the 
great French jurist and publicist to whom we owe thle first 
authoritative statement of the modern conception of sovereignty. 
The seventeenth century opens with the two great names of 

` Grotius, who set out to restore the connection of politics with 

morals which had been broken by Macchiavelli, and Hobbes, 
whose “‘ atrocious moral sentiments ’’ are sharply’ castigated by 
our author. Locke’s merits are recognised in what some readers 
may feel to be a somewhat grudging spirit; but Montesquieu 
receives very high marks. Is the Esprit des Lots indeed “‘ the 
greatest book of the whole eighteenth century ”? Many readers 
would propose The Wealth of Nations, or the Reflections on the 
French Revolution, or The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
for the first prize; but there is no harm in being reminded of 
Montesquieu’s services to the science of history. The full dis- 
cussion of Rousseau, “ who has been in turn adored and detested, 
but never neglected,” is brilliant and epigrammatic. ‘ No one 
was more rotten or more fertile.” ‘‘ There is nothing so unnatural 
as a return to Nature.” The chapter closes with the pregnant 
observation of Lord Morley at the end of his life, ‘‘ Would it 
not have been better for the world if Rousseau had never been 
born ?” f 

The somewhat languid interest of British citizens in the history 
of the United States has been increased by the world-war, and 
Dr. Murray has done well to summarise the ideas embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence and the ‘‘ Federalist.” Yet Hamilton 
has far less to teach us than Burke, the greatest of British political 
thinkers and perhaps the greatest political thinker of all time. To 
his gospel of the continuity of history, the organic nature of 
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society, and the spiritual foundations of corporate life, our author 
renders well-merited tribute. Of the other side of Burke which 
loomed ever larger under the emotional stress of the French Revo- 
lution, the tendency of his later teaching to discourage experiment 
and stereotype hoary abuses, we hear less. Bentham’s honourable 
labours for the common good and Mill’s ‘‘ passion for humanity anc 
its highest interests’? are warmly recognised; but the author 
reserves his supreme benediction for Mazzini, “‘ the prophet in 
politics,” who, we are told, seems to grow in stature as the years 
advance. At once a nationalist and an internationalist, as every- 
body ought to be, Mazzini turned away from the customary 
demand for rights, which the French Revolution had trumpeted 
all over the world, and proclaimed the gospel of duties for the 
individual, for the nation and for humanity at large. “‘ The gospel 
of getting never appealed to Mazzini; the gospel of giving ever 
appealed. The rights of man, French or American, disappear, and 
in their place the duties appear with the utmost plainness. With 
Mazzini it is not enough to say that Right is correlative to duties. 
It is in fact dependent on the fulfilment of duties.” No one can 
regret more than this whole-hearted champion of the Mazzin: 
gospel that in one important particular, the assassination of 
tyrants, the prophet was untrue to his highest intuitions. 

The volume les with a chapter on Recent Political Theory, in 
which we are introduced to Marx, the Pluralists, the Syndicalists, 
the Guild Socialists, and the Communists. Our author’s own 
political creed is nowhere stated in detail, but its broad outlines 
emerge from every chapter in the book. To borrow a famous 
phrase from Disraeli, he is on the side of the angels. He prefers 
Plato to Aristotle, Grotius to Hobbes, Burke to Rousseau, Mill 
to Austin, Mazzini to Marx. His pages are suffused with that 
quality which he welcomes in Sartor Resartus, ‘‘ a glowing sense 
of the spiritual foundations of life.” He detests mechanistic inter- 
pretations of society, and he is dissatisfied both with utilitarian and 
juristic conceptions of the State. Mankind, he declares, is incur- 
ably religious, and when it parts with a creed in one form it 
speedily restores it in another. Successive dogmatic formulations 
pass away, but the spiritual dignity and moral worth of the 
individual remain. In the noble words of Kant, man cannot get 
away from the idea of right. Readers of this stimulating volume 
will carry away with them a heightened sense of the importance of 
the quest for “the good life”? in human societies which was 
initiated by the Greeks, and which inspired the noblest of the 
thinkers whom we meet in these pages. 

G. P. Goocn. 
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THE QUEEN MOTHER.* 


It is wise to publish a comparatively inexpensive biography of 
Queen Alexandra, since a figure so well-known and so well-beloved 
for so many years in England should find a record on the book- 
shelves of many homes that cannot afford expensive books. Miss 
Villiers tells her story with a charming pen, and from the first we 
are made to realise the intrinsic simplicity and beauty of mind of 
the beautiful girl who was to become the Consort of King Edward 
VII. She was the daughter and second child of Prince Christian 
of Glucksburg and Princess Charlotte of Denmark (both of whom 
were descended from King George II of England). She was born 
on Sunday, December 1st, 1844, and was always a Sunday child. 
Her father succeeded in due course to the Danish throne. The 
little girl visited England in 1854 and there she met a small boy, 
the Prince of Wales, who, it is said, would not talk to her on the 
ground that she was “‘ not a Viking at all.” Miss Villiers tells thle 
story of their subsequent meeting six years later at Spires, after 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort had, reluctantly, consented 
to an engagement. That the match was a love-match there can be 
no doubt. The Prince of Wales, though only nineteen and subject 
to considerable home-pressure, absolutely refused to marry any one 
of the German princesses who were eligibie. 

The story of the marriage at Windsor in the spring (March roth) 
of 1863 is told with detail, and those who revel in detail of this sort 
will find it here. The happy pair settled at Marlborough House 
and (for a country home) at Sandringham, the place of many joys 
and the place where she died more than sixty years later on 
November 2oth, 1925. Miss Villiers goes on to picture a good 
deal of the domestic life of the Royal Family of England in their 
various homes. That the Royal Family have not been specially 
guarded from intrusion is plain from two little stories that are 
told of Queen Victoria in her early married life and of Queen Mary 
as recently as 1914. In the first case, a lad named Jones was found 
hiding in one of the rooms of Buckingham Palace. He had 
wandered in and had listened to a conversation between the Queen 
and her husband. The later story is more dramatic. A perfectly 
respectable and loyal working man had heard it said in a public- 
house that it was possible to get into the heart of the palace by 
a ventilation pipe that opened into the park. This he succeeded in 
doing, and was found walking about the private apartments of 
Queen Mary. He said that he had done it to show the danger that 
might exist in that way, and he was set free at the special request 


of the King. 
* Queen Alexandra the Well-Beloved. By Elizabeth Villiers. Illustrated. Stanley 
Paul. 5s. net. 
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The story of the Queen’s life in England is too familiar to all tc 
repeat here. She moved from conquest to conquest in her attack on 
the hearts of a whole people. She was always loved but had the 
gift of increasing the volume of love all the days of her life. It 
was by the simplicity of her nature quite as much as by the per- 
petual charm of her presence that she drew the love of all classes 
and certainly not least of her poorer neighbours at Sandringham. 
She had a passion for helping the sorrowful, the sick, and the poor. 
It is said that she was not always wise in her bounty. “Hath she her 
faults, I would thou hadst them too,” would be a fit answer to the 
criticism. Unwise charity does harm, it is true, but when it springs 
from the passionate heart of sympathy and love it usually 
overwhelms by its inspiration to others the momentary harm. In 
the days of her widowhood when it was necessary to limit her 
expenses she was asked to cut down her charities, but that she 
would not do. Her idea of doing good “ by stealth ” was not to be 
abandoned. For that work there was to be no stint. She practically 
closed Marlborough House and cut her personal expenditure in 
every way, but her charities remained intact. Her drives on Alex- 
andra Rose Day were processions of something’ very akin ta 
worship. 

A tiny instance of the way in which her neighbours looked upon 
her is given by Migs Villiers. The Queen Mother did not take to 
new fashions kindly, and among the Victorian survivals was the 
use of “ a particularly small sunshade, not much larger than a soup 
plate, during her drives about Sandringham.’’ A lady told Miss 
Villiers “ if anyone had dared to suggest there was anything 
laughable in that very small sunshade he would have been lynched, 
I think.” Queen Alexandra was a “‘ character ” in her latest years 
even more lovable (and that is saying much) than in the great 
years when she was the noblest and most beautiful figure in the 
greatest Court in Europe, the Court of St. James’. 


* * * 


LONDINIUM.* 


Students of the early history of London will find Mr. Gordon 
Home’s clever and laborious reconstruction of the Roman remains 
of great assistance in their work. Moreover, the joint efforts of 
Mr. Edward Foord, a most careful and painstaking librarian, and 
Mr. Home has placed Londinium, a city of great position in the 
second rank of commercial cities in the heyday of the Roman 
Empire, in its true perspective. That is a definite gain in the case 
of a city that finds so little literary reference in the long line of 


* Roman London. By Gordon Home, with a Chronology compiled by Edward 
Foord. Ernest Benn. 15s. net. 
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Roman historians. The actual remains are substantial and, 
indeed, we seem to-day to be on the verge of great ‘discoveries. 
Quite recently it was announced that the Forum of Londinium had 
been discovered in the course of excavations in the neighbourhood 
of Gracechurch Street, Lombard Street and Fenchurch Street, and 
though this was apparently an erroneous anticipation of the facts, 
it is probable that before long new material will be available in 
situ that will prove a guide to the significance of many Roman 
remains in the old city. Mr. Home has to rely almost exclusively 
on the remains that have been unearthed, but of these only the 
Wall (which he attributes to the third century) can be identified. 
The other buildings and remains show the signs of a great city, 
but like a puzzle they await the discovery of some central key- 
point. The Forum could supply this. Meantime it is of the 
greatest value to have a map, a most excellent map, of the sites 
where remains that indicate a busy city life lie. 

There are many problems about early London that Mr. Home 
attacks, and attacks with a great measure of success. He boldly 
and rightly throws over the idea that London was in its origin’ 
a Roman city. It was in existence before the days of Cæsar, and 
Mr. Home thinks not only that Cæsar visited it, but bridged the 
Thames. That there was a bridge at the date of the second 
invasion of 43 A.D. is certain, and the idea that, Cæsar gave us the 
first London Bridge is attractive; but there seems to be no cer- 
tainty. The earlier origin of the city can be demonstrated in 
many ways, and not the least effective way is to show the pre- 
historic relationship with Kent to which Ptolemy the Geographer 
refers about the year 150 A.D. The large customary law area 
which takes up pre-historic customs, is another argument; the 
Celtic name yet another; the road system another; the à priori 
improbability that the Romans first discovered the mercantile 
value of London is yet another. Few historians to-day would be 
courageous enough to say that Rome founded London. 

The continuity of London is another problem which Mr. Home 
attacks. He gives short shrift to the idea that in the mid-fifth 
century the Saxons destroyed London, and that it lay void for a 
hundred and fifty years, and was reconstructed by the East Saxons. 
In 457 A.D. it was still a Roman city, and we hear no more of it 
until about the year 600 A.D. But the silences of history mean 
very little in early days. Roman literature does not mention (if 
we omit Ptolemy) London from the days of Boadicea to nearly the 
end of the third century, a gap of more than 200 years. Yet we 
know from other evidence that it lived and flourished. Possibly 
- inscriptions on coins will one day show that it existed between 
457 and 600 A.D., but there can be no real doubt on the subject, 
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since when it emerges it is a flourishing city, and the evidence of 
Gregory the Great is surely not to be despised. He named London 
as one of the great sees that Augustine should fill up. In fact, 
the see was filled, and the King of Kent built the appropriate 
cathedral on the site of St. Paul’s. This could not have happened 
in a city that lay void. It has been suggested that Gregory was 
misled by the fourth century Vatican lists of sees, and did not 
know that the see had vanished; but if that were so, how did the 
King of Kent so readily carry out the wishes of the great Pontiff? 
The continuity of London is beyond all doubt, and it is a pleasure 
for the historian to feel that this is the case, since in a sense 
London has inherited the great traditions of Rome as the centre 
of a vast colonial empire. 

The detailed work of this book is worthy of all praise. No doubt 
this or that conjecture or reconstruction may be questioned. It is 
impossible to do more than work by the method of trial and error. 
But this book allows this process to be carried further, and enables 
the student to work from a real Londinium and not merely from 
a mass of disintegrated ruins. The bringing together of all the 
London inscriptions alone will make antiquaries grateful. Few 
students realise how many inscriptions there are. The significance 
of the religious remains is well brought out, and is of the greatest 
value. The volume, indeed, enables the student to formulate for 
himself the many 'problems that Londinium offers to the anti- 
quarian and to the historian. 


* * * 


EARLIEST WALES.* 


The Director of the National Museum of Wales, in this very 
competent and careful introduction to what he calls ‘‘ a compre- 
hensive survey of ancient Wales in relation to the prehistory and 
early history of the adjacent lands,’ has not only marked a 
stage in the great activities manifested by modern archeologists 
and historians in Wales, but has laid the basis for the research 
work of many students. The amount of systematic excavation that 
awaits workers is practically unlimited, but this book reveals the 
fields that are unmapped or only partially mapped. It is probably 
as well that at this stage Dr. Wheeler has decided not to rediscuss 
“the vexed problems relating to the diffusion of Celtic-speaking 
peoples in pre-Roman times.” The battle has been well fought, 
but the full material is not yet available, and must to some extent 
turn on a great question, the date of the earliest dispersions of 
Aryan peoples from their home in the plains below the Carpathians. 


* Prehistoric ond Roman Wales. By R. E. M. Wheeler. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 18s. net. 
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This question has some substantial relation to the date of dis- 

persion into Asia Minor, into Greece, and into Italy, and on this 
basis it is difficult to believe that the first Celts arrived in these 
islands earlier than 1000 B.c. Indeed, Dr. Rice Holmes dates the 
first arrivals about 800 B.c., and there is much to be said for this 
conclusion. If that is so, not only were the Beaker-folk of about 
the year 2000 B.C. pre-Aryan, but the same is true of the leaf- 
shaped-sword people, and possibly of the Halstatt people. Dr. 
‘Wheeler in this treatise cares for none of these things. He does 
not intend to deal with theory. He wisely prefers, in a prelimin- 
ary study, “ to summarise material evidence.” That is what the 
theorists need, though it must be remembered that ‘‘ material 
evidence ” will eventually have-to include evidence as to the 
earliest forms of customary law and philological evidence such as 
that which seems to be becoming available with respect to a 
Q-tongue in South Wales. 
- In a series of chapters Dr. Wheeler successively deals with the 
Cave-man, with the New Stone Age, with Megaliths, the Beaker- 
folk, the Bronze Age, the Early Iron Age, and the Roman Occu- 
pation. It is a helpful fact that the Roman occupation was a 
passing phase that did not prevent the full resumption of tribal 
life and tribal struggles. In Wales the tribal life of fully historic 
times preserved clues that are more fully manifest than in North 
Britain, and possibly than in Ireland. The chapter on the Cave 
Man indicates that man first entered Wales not more than 17,000 
years ago. It is possible that the tall dark men around Plynlym- 
mon may be descendants of these palæolithic groups, and if so, 
“ they represent a striking instance of the persistency of a popula- 
tion little changed in physical type through thousands of years.” 
There are, of course, many such instances in tribal life: the 
Iturian dwarfs are one; the Andaman Islanders another. 

The New Stone Age, though certainly there was no discon- 
tinuity, showed features of a supremely different environment. As 
the Ice-Age departed great movements of peoples from Asia 
flooded Europe, and our land became insular somewhere in the 
region of ten thousand years ago. The island stage in a sense shut 
us off from European human experiments. The British population 
was self-contained but restless in this period, ‘‘ pivotting locally 
upon sites where flint and suitable stone were accessible and con- 
veniently worked.’ But there were important tribal links. The 
Megalith builders came from the sea and settled primarily on the 
coasts, a race or racial group with its own religious inspiration 
and organising force, a race that may give us the march of a 
great civilising force from the Pacific to the North Atlantic. We 
can catch some glimpses of a race that settled and cultivated the 
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by the application of the broad principles of Christianity to the 
trials, sorrows, joys and problems of human personal and cor- 
porate life. He was in many ways a scholastic counterpart of 
Robert Lee, the hero of his youth. 


* * * 


ENGLISH PROSE.* 


Students of English literature will welcome Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s Oxford Book of English Prose, issued twenty-five years 
after his Oxford Book of English Verse. It must have been a 
pleasant five years of work compiling selections starting with 
Trevisa (who, it may be remembered, announced about 1385 the 
substitution of teaching in English for teaching in Anglo-Norman 
in the grammar schools of England), and ending with Mr. Rupert 
Brooke. The region of English prose literature is vast indeed, 
and to select with judgment is difficult. To select only ‘‘ purple 
patches ” would be useless, for, after all, the educational value of 
a book of selections is to show the growth or decay of prose, and 
that cannot be shown by presenting only the flowers of each age. 
On the other hand there is something to be said for ‘ purple 
patches,” since, as Sir Arthur points out, they are often the 
deliberate effort of the writer at his.best. On the other hand, the 
self-consciousness òf these passages tends to detach them from 
their age, while some writers have ptoduced prose that is so 
artificial as to have no organic relation to the epoch of the authors 
save in so far as it expresses a phase of morbidity or posing that 
may represent a national weakness. While the “ Latin ’’ prose 
of the eighteenth century was natural enough, the monstrosities of 
Thomas Carlyle or the preciosity of Mr. Walter Pater and Mr. 
Samuel Butler represent nothing at all except the desire of these 

“writers to be different from and superior to their own generation. 

More than half of these thousand pages are devoted to writings 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. That may please the 
moderns but, after all, the English prose of the nineteenth century 
is not our best prose, though Cardinal Newman, John Ruskin, and 
some of the novelists, scientists, lawyers and poets redeemed it 
from wholly adverse criticism. The nineteenth century abuse of 
the adjective (which perhaps reached its climax in Dean Farrar’s 
writings) represented a national failing, but it is only fair to say 
that the abuse was due to scholars who revelled in the verbosity of 
a Silver Age. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has given us enough and 
to spare of nineteenth century prose, but has found only room for 
a short passage from F. W. Maitland’s nervous and ironic writing, 
and has found no room for perhaps the best of living prose writers, 


* The Oxford Book of English Prose. Chosen and edited by Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
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Maitland’s master, Sir Frederick Pollock. On the whole, when 
the nineteenth century falls into the perspective of literature it will 
probably be regarded as the age of definite decay in English prose, 
a decay that was delayed, and the possibility of restoration 
exhibited, by writers such as Scott, Jane Austen, the Brontés, 
Dickens, Newman, Jowett, Maine (to whom one page only is here 
vouchsafed), and Matthew Arnold. 

The decay of English prose in the nineteenth century can hardly 
be attributed to the formalism. of the eighteenth. The Romantic 
revival swept this formalism away. It was due to the incapacity 
of many writers to face the problems and realities of their age. 
The compiler of this book regards ‘‘ Persuasion rather than 
Justice as the first virtue of Prose, whether in narrative or in 
argument.” It was this view that led to the decay of prose in the 
verbosity of arguments, with multitudinous adjectives, intended to 
bring an audience round to a point of view, and very often to a 
point of view that hid truth and reality. Persuasion is the last 
infirmity, not the first virtue, of prose. The best prose uses few 
adjectives or none, and achieves conviction not by persuasion but 
by proof. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch says that ‘‘ persuasion, 
whether in narrative or in argument, is a long process, insinuating, 
piling up proof; and Prose, its medium, therefore naturally long.” 
This is true of nineteenth and twentieth century prose, but it is 
not true of the best English prose. Bacon’s arguments in his 
essays are not long, are not persuasive, but they are overwhelming. 
The prose of the Authorised Version of the Bible is not hampered 
by adjectives, and brings conviction with every word. Shake- 
speare’s prose is perfect, and is another language than that written 
by Mr. Pater, Mr. Hardy, Mr..Butler, and Mr. Wild. Sir Arthur 
is inclined to blame the Newspaper Press for current evils. He 
writes: “The Newspaper Press admits to-day a portentous 
amount of that Jargon, or flaccid writing to which flaccid thought 
instinctively resorts.” In fact, the writing of many journalists (and 
especially journalists in Scotland) is much above the average of the 
book-writers, and it cannot be denied that the faults of both are 
faults that the literary people who are paid to teach the significance 
and the forms of literature are largely responsible for, though per- 
haps an even greater responsibility lies on those whose business it is 
to teach children to think clearly. Good prose reflects a personality 
that knows itself as well as its subject. But some of the principles 
of prose, implicit in the writings of the late sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries, will be found in the delightful examples 
given in the first half of a book that has obviously been the result 
of much labour, but does not represent anything like finality of 
judgment on style or the growth of style, though’ each piece has 
the merits of its mode, 
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YEAR BOOK STUDIES.* 


Dr. Bolland’s admirable and attractive book, containing his 
Sandars Lectures at Cambridge in 1922-23, on the subject of the 
Year Books, should do much to stimulate public interest in these 
remarkable medizval records of law cases. Twenty years ago the 
late Professor Maitland wrote, ‘‘ It will some day seem a wonder- 
ful thing that men once thought that they could write the history 
of medizeval England without using the Year Books.” Since 
that date much has been done successively by Professor Maitland, 
Mr. Horwood, Mr. Pike, and certainly not least by Dr. Bolland, 
to make these records available in excellent form (as the result of 
collating many manuscripts) for the use of the lawyer and the 
historian. 

The story of the printed Year Book is in some ways a melan- 
choly one. As a matter of commerce and for the use of the 
practising lawyer almost immediately after the introduction of 
printing into this country a series of printers, William Machlinia, 
Wynkyn de Worde, Richard Pynson, Robert Redman, Richard 
Tottell and John Rastell produced a great number of Year Books 
and allied works. In 1680 a so-called Standard Edition was 
published, and nothing more was done until in 1866 the work of 
the mddern editors began, and the necessary displacement of the 
old and slovenly black letter editions was taken in hand. It 
was as long ago as 1800 that a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons had recommended that the series of Year Books from 
Edward I to Henry VIII should be completed by printing those 
then not published and that the rest should be reprinted from 
more correct copies. This task was not begun until 1866, and all 
that has been achieved by the Government is the editing of the 
unpublished Year Books of Edward I and the filling up of certain 
gaps in the black letter editions for the reign of Edward III and 
the re-editing and publishing of the Year Books for the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth years of Edward III. The Selden Society 
has taken up the task that was and is the duty of the Government 
to carry out, and has done splendid work, and will do more if the 
roll of membership and the available funds are increased. But the 
task of preserving and making available these priceless national 
records is one that the Government of the country should either 
undertake or made some provision to enable the Selden Society 
to do the work. 

Dr. Bolland, in his lucid fashion, with a charm of style that 
is not too common to-day, tells the full story of the Year Books; 
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makes the reader see how and why they came into existence, and 
the measure of their importance as recording the details of daily 
life in the Middle Ages. Sometimes a regret is expressed that so 
few diaries or private letters, such as the Paston letters, of the 
medizval period, have survived. The loss no doubt is great, but 
the Year Books do more than take the place of letters or diaries. 
In recording the private legal struggles of the Middle Ages they 
incidentally hold up a mirror to the life of those times. These 
reports were not official at all. That is generally admitted to-day, 
despite the statements of Plowden to the contrary. Dr. Bolland 
has a reasonable theory of his own as to the sources of these law 
reports. Professor Maitland thought that the sources might have 
been students’ notebooks, or perhaps more likely apprentices’ 
notebooks. Now Dr. Bolland considers that these reports were. 
made by apprentices, that is to say, by barristers as opposed to 
serjeants, because they infer a knowledge of law and practice. He 
considers that the earliest notes were made by practising barristers 
for their own private use. But the barrister looked forward to the 
day when he would become a serjeant and practice in the Court 
of Common Bench, when his old notebook would become of real 
professional value in matters of practice. But when he in fact 
became a serjeant more recent notes were also necessary, and so 
he and other serjeants encouraged the practice of taking special 
notes of cases in each law term. As soon as the\need was generally 
realised the financial aspect of the case emerged, and copies of 
term-notes of cases crept on to the legal market. Thus came into 
existence a system of providing Notes, and these Notes, ill- 
dictated and ill-copied, began to take annual form. Whatever the 
technical faults were they were useful, and all practitioners would 
take notice of these informal but invaluable records. The number 
of manuscripts that survive point to some such practice. The 
possibility of collation of many manuscripts has enabled the 
modern editor to produce a good text out of what sometimes 
seems in a particular manuscript nonsense. The higher textual 
criticism applied to the Year Books has had indeed, in the hands 
of men like Professor Maitland and Dr. Bolland amazing results. 
All who are really interested in this fascinating theme should turn 
not only to this book but to some-of the modern editions of the 
Year Books, and also the Year Books of the General Eyres to 
see what this science of applied palzography has achieved in the 
field of the history of law and of social life in England. 

The question that all persons who realise the national value of 
medizeval records will ask is, What steps are being taken to create 
a school of workers who can carry on the task begun in 1866? 
The study of Year Books is singularly fascinating, but it requires 
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a long and patient training. Are the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge or any of the younger Universities taking up this 
most important task ? 





SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In Mr. R. B. Mowat’s Diplomatic Relations of Great Britain and the 
United States (Edward Arnold, 16s.), the student will find a very useful 
account of the disputes between the two countries from the end of the 
War of Independence to 1914, and of the- statesmen who were called 
upon to deal with them. It was inevitable that the separation of the 
colonies from the motherland should leave a crop of unsettled questions 
and many causes of friction; but ‘‘ time and mutual forbearance have 
combined to clear away all obstacles to peaceful intercourse. One by 
one difficulties have been approached, handled, laid down, taken up 
again, eventually solved.” It is indeed a story with a happy ending; 
for the two countries have never been on terms of such cordiality and 
confidence as during the last decade. Mr. Mowat describes the policy 
of the United States as, on the whole, ‘‘ a simple affair,” with three 
main objects—the avoidance of entangling alliances, the fostering of 
sea-borne commerce, and the exclusion of European influence from the 
American continent. The story unfolded in these interesting and read- 
able pages is largely that of the gradual recognition by Great Britain 
of the validity of these three governing principles. 


* * # 


Mr. A. M. Woodward, of the British School of Archæology at 
Athens, has been well advised to reprint from the Journal of the 
Yorkshire Archæological Society his elaborate paper on The Roman 
Fort at Ilkley, an important monument of the Roman occupation in 
the north, of England which has not only been neglected in the past 
but cruelly maltreated and partially destroyed as recently as 1904 in 
pursuance of a road-making scheme. It is monstrous that such an 
outrage should have taken place in our own time. Not only was a 
strip of the fort, some 300 feet by 60 feet, entirely removed, but ‘‘ no 
record was kept either of the nature of the masonry or the small 
objects found in the process.” Many coins were carried off by the 
workpeople employed. It is well worth while to call attention to such 
a piece of brutal vandalism at a time when many roads are being 
made in many parts of the country and objects of immense historical 
value are in danger, Local authorities and central authorities 
responsible for road-making schemes should issue urgent instructions 
to contractors on the subject. The Ordnance Surveys clearly showed 
the area of the Roman fort at Ilkley. It was well known to Camden 
in the sixteenth century, who identified it with the Roman town 
Olicana. Various discoveries of the past half century have revealed 
the character of the civil settlement that lay in the vicinity of the Fort. 
In the eighteenth century some accounts of the area were recorded, 
while early in the nineteenth century the Rev. T. D. Whitaker describes 
the fortress: ‘‘ The fortress itself, of which the outline on three sides 
is very entire, was placed on a steep and lofty bank, having the river 
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Wharfe on the north, and the deep channel of a brook immediately 
on the east and west.” Many minor discoveries, as the result of the 
rapid growth of building, were made in the nineteenth century, and 
now (after the disaster of 1904) Mr. Woodward and his fellow workers, 
as the result of three years’ work, have mapped such portion of the 
Fort as was available for excavation. The workers had full access to 
the rampart, the north gateway (the only one preserved), and the row 
of buildings west of the street running through the gate. It is not 
possible here to give details of the work or the discoveries, but all 
interested in Roman remains and scientific methods of excavation will 
turn to this admirable book. 
* * * 

Mr. S. R. Lysaght has written an interesting story of Irish life 
culminating in the Easter Rebellion of 1916. My Tower in Desmond* 
can hardly be called a novel; it is written autobiographically, 
and is a story or saga of the Quin family told by one of themselves. 
‘* My story is not of myself but of those I left behind, or if it is-also of 
myself it is only so in my relation with them.” Thus Mr. Lysaght 
introduces and brings to life the various members of the family, and 
the reader soon becomes an intimate, fully absorbed in their interests. 
My Tower in Desmond can be cordially commended to all who know 
and love Ireland, whether they are idealists or practical patriots. 
Unfortunately these qualities seldom combine, The idealist dwells upon 
the past with all its grievances, and seeks the remedy for these 
grievances in the revival of his country’s nationality, its language, its 
literature, and its insularity. The practical patriot rests his hope on 
union, not disunion, with England, not by compounding the nation- 
ality, but by preserving the unity. These patriots resemble two lines 
apparently apart, but in reality converging, for the aim and aspiration 
of both is the welfare of their country and her people, viewed from a 
different standpoint. Nicholas Quin, ‘‘ Nick,” from his point of sight, 
expresses his opinions, and proclaims his likes and dislikes, and corrects 
the views of others. As he says, later on, ‘‘ Views do not stand apart 
like faiths or formule: they must be read through the character and 
surroundings of their authors.’’ In the concluding chapter a confession 
is made that most of the characters are drawn from living persons whose 
identity had to be disguised by fiction. Fiction or fact, they live in 
these pages, and the reader follows their fortunes and their aspirations 
with an interest which never flags. From the first page to the last 
My Tower in Desmond stands silhouetted in poetry, Truth and 
beauty hand in hand, and what more do we need? 

“ The wind keened in the chimney and beat round the solid walls of 
my tower with the sound of muffled drums. My shaded reading-lamp 
burned faintly, the room was lighted by the flickering hearth flames. 
I opened the casement, and the sound of the wind was like the ‘shout 
of an invisible host rushing through the night. I closed it, and the 
sound grew remote and deep like the boom of breakers on a distart 
shore. k 

Hark, ’tis an elfin storm from fairyland, 


and mine was an enchanted tower, a place where dreams are 
treasured.” The story is brimful and running over with wit and light- 
heartedness, which shows that Ireland is still young and buoyant, for 
it is only youth that can laugh with the best. `` 

* Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. D. L. Drew, in Culex: Sources and New Bearing on the 
Problem of Authorship,* one of a notable series of Virgilian studies, 
attacks the vexed question of the Virgilian authorship, and 
in doing so provides much material which will be of use in 
the study of Culex itself apart altogether from the authorship of the 
work, Mr. Drew concludes that the sources are pre-Virgilian poetry, 
Lucretius, Catullus, Nicander and Theocritus. The author did not 
borrow from the Aineid and Georgics, but if so Virgil must have 
borrowed from Culex. There is no internal proof that Culex depends 
upon the authentic Virgilian works, and “ almost in every case where 
Culex and Virgilian verse resemble one another, Culex and Virgil 
employ the same sources in the original.” The two authors, if there 
be two, have extraordinary knowledge of each other’s methods: 
“ Why, in such a case, should not the ‘ alter ego’ be also the ‘ ego °?” 
The Culex is the work of one hand, but was not formally published. 
“ All the effort and exertion in imitation and in improving upon the 
past is just what we should expect, not only in a youthful Virgil, but 
in a maturer Virgil in the first stages of composition.” Mr. Drew 
convinces the reader that Culex is the work of Virgil. A comparison 
with some of Browning’s unfinished work would be just. 

* * * 


Mr. J. W. Mackail’s Studies of English Poetst will receive a 
warm welcome. The object of the book, which represents many years 
of thought and composition, is ‘‘ to disengage the living and effective 
poetical value of the work of selected English poets, and, secondly, 
to bring that work into its place in the organic evolution of English 
poetry.’’ Mr. Mackail seeks to induce the student to read the poets by 
giving him guided access to the best work. He makes the useful point 
that “ the unity of Shakespeare is that of the Shakespearean’ touch, the 
Shakespearean inspiration, which spreads through and vivifies all the 
work he laid his finger upon, Hence, to borrow a phrase from another 
art, the flooding of his colour in composite work.’’ Then again, the 
judicial estimate of Alfred Tennyson is good to read. Tennyson, with 
all his faults, was ‘‘ true to poetry,” and his life’s work was closed by 
“an evening of incomparable beauty.’ Mr. Mackail belongs to the 
Tennysonian age, and is perhaps not entitled to give a final decision, but 
he feels that the reaction against Tennyson is over, and that his place 
among the immortals is assured. Between these two full-length studies 
come not less interesting papers on Fanshawe, Pope (a “‘ limited ” but 
imperishable classic), Thomson, Edward Young, Collins, Keats (a brief 
paper on ‘‘ Endymion ”’), William Morris, and Swinburne (‘ the last of 
the great Victorian poets ’’). 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Professor Reuben Levi, of the Jewish Institute of Religion, New 
York, has compiled a commentary on “‘ Deutero-Isaiah ’’t together 
with “ A Preliminary Essay on Deutero-Isaiah’s influence on Jewish 
Thought.” A new translation of the Hebrew is given, and the 
rhythm of the original is indicated by means of accents. In textual 

* Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 6s. net. 
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changes the commentary is ‘‘ conservative.” Professor Levi considers 
that the extreme school fail to appreciate that the prophet was also a 
poet whose ‘‘ thought leapt from point to point without regard to 
cold, logical sequence.’’ The influence of the unknown poet known as 
“ Deutero-Isaiah ” (to whom chapters 40 to 55 of the Book of Isaiah 
is now generally attributed) on Judaism is discussed and illustrated by 
the Apocryphal, Rabbinical, and later Jewish literature. To-day ‘‘ the 
catholic spirit of Deutero-Isaiah is affecting increasing numbers, even 
among those who would insist on a national interpretation of Judaism.” 
This work is one of moment, and will be closely studied by English 
scholars. 
* r * 


“ The Works of William Shakespeare Chronologically Arranged ’’* 
is the latest presentation of the labours of the immortal one, and the 
edition has the advantage of introductions by Mr. Charles Whibley. 
For this reason it will be a very useful student’s edition, The chrono- 
logical order is, of course, tentative. The text is that of the Globe 
Shakespeare. 

* * a 


The pamphlet issued by the Board of Education on the subject of 
“ Rural Education ’’} will be useful to persons engaged in county edu- 
cation as exemplifying what is being done in the way of stimulating 
school life in its relation to country life and occupations. The teaching 
of elementary science generally includes some measure of natural 
history, and the school garden affords opportunity, for ‘‘ continuous 
experiments and observations on soils, on plants, on weeds, on 
germination, on fungoid and insect pests, on bird life and many 
similar studies.” There is some teaching as to bee-keeping, and the 
care of poultry and rabbits. Manual instruction and domestic subjects 
occupy a fair amount of time for elder boys and girls. The pamphlet 
does not give the impression of a full grasp of the difficult subject of 
local organisation, and does not even mention the substantial part 
played by the Church of England clergy in the management and develop- 
ment of the rural schools. 

* * * 


Mr. Erroll Sherson in ‘‘ London’s lost Theatres of the Nineteenth 
Century, with Notes on Plays and Players seen there,’’{ tells a long, 
and to old playgoers with the playgoers’ tradition, delightful story. 
Mrs. Kendal writes in her foreword, ‘‘ I hope that in one of your lost 
theatres, some great genius may have left his spirit—his ghost of the 
days that are no more—and send forth Art and Inspiration for the 
theatres of the future,” That must be the wish of all, and the example 
of the ‘‘ Old Vic,” with its crowds of children in attendance on Shake- 
speare, is a good augury for the fulfilment of this noble hope. 

* Macmillan. Three volumes. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 


+ His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 6d. net. 
{John Lane. 18s. net. 
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HE Report of the Coal Commission received enormous 
| newspaper publicity when first issued, and has formed ever 
since the subject of national discussion. There are two 
reasons for this concentrated interest on a document which is the 
latest of a succession of similar investigations that have been 
carried on in connection with this industry ever since the signing 
of the Peace at Versailles. The first is the desperate condition into 
which the coal industry itself has fallen, which made everyone 
desire to know more about the intricate nature of the details which 
have made this ruin, hoping that someone will suddenly find out 
some method by which that ruin may be averted. The second is 
that this collapse in the mines has had wide reverberations outside 
the mining areas owing to the sudden granting by Mr. Baldwin, 
twenty-four hours after he had refused it, of the subsidy in support 
of wages and to a limited extent of profits, in order to avert a 
threat of a general upheaval, whose consequences no man was able 
to foresee. This fear remains. The situation has not materially 
changed so far as the actual facts of hard commerce and trade are 
concerned. Therefore, this Report, the outcome of much industry 
and energy by men with knowledge of business and skilled 
economists, appears to most persons as the last word which can 
be said from which must be built up any idea of a substantial 
improvement. 

Let it be confessed at once that hopes are probably dupes, even 
if fears may be liars. The Report is written with great skill, and 
even distinction of literary expression. It is written in such an 
attractive form that the most complicated factors in the situation 
are smoothed and straightened out. As a diagnosis of the con- 
dition of the British coal industry it can hardly be bettered. In a 
particularly short space it leads even the most ignorant almost from 
the fundamental idea of what a coal-pit is, through the conditions 
of coal production, of coal distribution, and the extraordinary 
wages-scales which have grown up in the coal-fields; to the forces 
which have made for previous disputes; to the life of the in- 
habitants of the coal villages. These represent from three to four 
millions of the flower of the working population of this country. 
They live by the remuneration received by the bread-winner of the 
family in raising coal, which is Britain’s goldfield, and placing 
it at the disposal of the British manufacturer and of British export 
trade. One can learn also of ihe complications which have ariser. 
in the personal elements; the gradual fissure between employers 
and employed until they are both bound in the two strongest 
associations which exist in any industry in the country—the 
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Miners’ Federation and the Mining Association; the continual 
bickering ; the distrust; the belief of the men, or at least the belief 
expounded by the leaders of the men, that the owners are always 
endeavouring to reduce their standard of life in order to ‘obtain 
greater profit, and the belief, on the other hand, of the employers, 
or that which is expounded by the leaders of the employers, that 
the men are always being stimulated by agitators to obtain wages 
beyond that which will enable the coalfields to be worked, with a 
view to an ultimate end—these coalfields being taken away from 
private ownership and being handed over to the State under some 
form of what is vaguely called nationalisation. 

This poisonous atmosphere of suspicion is unique in the trade 
organisation of this country. Normally, in cotton and other tex- 
tiles, the employers and trade union leaders pretty well understand 
each other, and manage to rub along by compromises when diffi- 
cult times come. The iron and steel industry has not had a strike 
for thirty years, and works under an agreement of wages regulated 
by a sliding scale in connection with the amount of production. 
The railway workers, though occasionally disturbed by lightning 
strikes, find their leaders on the best possible terms with the rail- 
way directors and managers, and have learnt almost automatically 
now to settle by negotiation questions of hours, wages and con- 
ditions. But in the coalfields there is no Locarno spirit. War is 
assumed as between employers and employed. Although this 
system of hatred is not maintained universally among the indivi- 
dual workers and employers it is characteristic of all the relation- 
ships which from time to time are attempted, in confronting new 
conditions, or re-adjusting prices or hours between one body and 
the other, with the help of Government Committees or Government 
Acts of Parliament. 

In so far as the Report fails, it fails as those who were familiar 
with the facts knew it was bound to fail. It has no real remedy 
for bridging the gulf which has suddenly opened between the 
price at which coal can be sold and the price at which coal can 
be raised. Although it can examine a variety of expedients— 
sometimes half-desperately asserting that science will come in to 
multiply efficiency, and sometimes, with almost excessive 
optimism, believing in the recovery of foreign markets which have 
been lost—it really leaves to the acute observer the position as to 
curing a great sickness almost precisely the same as it was when 
the owners endeavoured to enforce lower wages and longer hours 
upon the men last summer, and the men, supported by the other 
trade unions, compelled Mr. Baldwin as an alternative to provide 
out of taxation money which would enable the same wages to be 
received and the same hours to be endured. 
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The demand for British export coal, which maintained the pros- 
perity of some of the greatest British coalfields—Durham, North- 
umberland, South Wales—has suddenly sunk by millions of tons 
per year. There are a variety of reasons for this change: the 
development of ‘‘ white coal ’’ or electric power from water in the 
Continental nations; the determination of foreign countries to be 
freed from the slavery of British coal which our Allies especially 
experienced during the War (in which, for example, coal sold to 
Italy at 18s. a ton advanced to nearly 120s. and, of course, pro- 
duced ruin in Lombardy and the regions where the factories were 
worked by coal power). France has restored her ruined mines by 
the best possible equipment and is turning out more coal than 
in 1913, besides advancing great schemes for the electrification of 
her railways by gigantic water-power stations. Germany, through 
the use of lignite or brown coal, which was practically unworked 
before the War, is producing some 16 million tons from this source 
alone, apart from her old coalfields, and has also, perhaps partly 
through reparation payments, undercut the British market in 
Italy and in Central Europe. Oil is coming more and more to 
replace coal, first in the -Royal Navy, and then in the Mercantile 
Marine. ae 

The result is, as the Report sets out in devastating tables 
of figures, that, apart from the subsidy, over 70 per cent. of the 
coal raised in the great majority of mines is raised above the sell- 
ing price. Nor does there appear to be any. reason why this con- 
dition should not continue. All the nations of Europe are increas- 
ing their own, coal supplies. Mines are being opened up in coun- 
tries such as Spain, where the coal industry works behind a tariff 
which closes the markets against British coal at the price available. 
More and more, undoubtedly, those countries who are not content 
to be dependent on British coal are determined to open their own 
coalfields; and in conformity with the new nationalism which has 
been created by the War, to make themselves self-supporting in 
the matter of power for their factories and domestic use. The 
second great point emphasised in the Report is that we are con- 
tinually increasing the cost of our coal as sold at the pit-mouth. 
This is in particular due to the fact that there are many more 
workers underground than before the War, whose united efforts 
produce a less supply of coal than was produced by a lesser 
number. A variety of charges and insinuations advanced by 
various parties are dealt with very fully in the Commission’s 
Report and account for this deplorable fact. It is stated that the 
men will not do the work they did, and are deliberately reducing 
the output, particularly in the belief that if less coal is produced 
and prices rise, therefore wages will be maintained, and if they 
ruin the employers they may obtain the nationalisation they desire. 
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The Commission definitely report that they have no evidence of 
any such conduct. It would appear that as the hewers, for example, 
who “ set the pace ” of the pit, being paid at piece rates, therefore 
have to work harder in order to.obtain the same income which they 
could have obtained before the system of divided profits came into 
force, the tendency would be for more energetic action rather than 
for slackness. It is also stated that the large number of men 
sucked in during the War-—some of whom may have deliberately 
entered to escape military service—did not possess the same natural 
efficiency as the coal-miners who formerly worked the mines and 
whose graves are scattered over the cemeteries of the War, and 
therefore tend to set a lower standard of working. The leaders of 

‘the men reply with.charges of inefficiency in connection with the 
management, and.of the possibilities of enormously increasing 
the output if such measures were adopted as amalgamations, re- 

` arrangements of railways, united drainage systems, and other 
general methods of bringing the pits up-to-date. And the Com- 
mission recognises that there is much to be done in this direction, 
although they hold out'no such hopes as are entertained by the 
sanguine, that either the State, or any Commission acting under 
the State’s direction, could so change the conditions of the arrange- 
ments at present, obtaining in most coalfields as substantially to 
make the coal-getting easier and therefore thé coal prices cheaper. 

So much for diagnosis. ‘‘ Give us life or\death,” as Thoreau 
cried, ‘‘ we crave only reality.” With some intimate knowledge 
of the conditions of the coal problem from the time-when I was 
responsible for the Coal Mines. Department of the Home Office to 
the time when I was holding a similar investigation in ‘‘ Coal and 
Power,” I heartily commend the reality of fact for the study of 
the nation. Where the Commission fails, as I think, is in its 
recommendations for reform. The parrot-cry has gone up that 
these recommendations must be taken as a whole, and that taken as 
a whole they provide an opportunity of escape from disaster. But 
even if they are taken as a whole, they offer no escape from 
disaster. For they leave an unbridgeable gap, which will be con- 
fronted next May when the subsidy will stop like the stopping 
of a clock. All the recommendations they suggest, such as those 
for the reduction of the miners’ wages, even if they accepted them 
en bloc, do not fill that gap, and they do not give the slightest 
indication otherwise of how that gap can be filled. f 

First let me summarise both the pessimistic and the optimistic 
conclusions : 

(a) They reiterate the fact, which all specialists in the study of 
this problem knew, that although many coal mines and coal-fields 
must be regarded as permanently unprofitable on account of the 
rich seams being worked out, geological discovery has revealed 
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within the last thirty years a wealth of coal deposit where no 
man even conceived that coal deposits existed. I am not referring 
to the Kent coalfields, whose richness has not been entirely proved. 
But in South Yorkshire, Nottingham, and Lincolnshire, at very 
considerable depth, partly in mines now paying despite the slump, 
and partly in borings, investigators have discovered rich coal 
concentrated in such thick seams as to exceed all the wealth of 
the Johannesburg conglomerate. And they have as yet found 
no limit to this natural gift to British capital value, which may 
extend eastward even under the North Sea. Private companies 
are racing to develop these regions. Sherwood Forest, for example, 
the home of Robin Hood, is being penetrated by shafts and 
irrigated by model villages. Great mines employing three thou- 
sand or more workers are raising coal at so cheap a price that they 
not only ‘‘ dump ” this coal to the destruction of the older mines 
in Lancashire and elsewhere, but they also make a profit entirely 
independent of the subsidy at all and could live without the subsidy 
to-morrow. It is evident that if you could exploit this field imme- 
diately, creating a coal mine.and a colliery village as rapidly as 
cotton factories were built during the cotton boom in Lancashire, 
and then by the hard of a dictator ensure a vast migration, irre- 
spective of local ties and loyalties, into these districts from such 
tormented regions ás those of South Wales, your coal problem 
could be solved. 7 

(b) On the other hand, the Commission rightly sweeps away 
much of the jargon and ignorant nonsense which is talked by 
journalists and others who have no knowledge of science, as to 
the possibility of immediate relief and immediate wealth being 
given by,change in the treatment of coal as power. Men talk 
glibly low catbonisation, of electricity, of utilisation of by- 
products and waste coal, as if some alchemist had discovered a 
process by which sand could be turned into gold, which is only 
arrested by an almost criminal human stupidity. The Commission 
disproves all this clotted nonsense. It is true that under circum- 
stances of desperate need, historic examples can be adduced of 
how science has been compelled to make the necessary discoveries. 
The scientists of France, during the Napoleonic War, had to make 
the raw materials of gunpowder by new processes, just because 
France was deprived of the nitrates by the British blockade. In 
the Great War, the fixing of the nitrogen of the air to the carbo- 
hydrates in order to produce the fertilisers without which Germany 
would have starved, was accomplished by laboratory investigation, 
after defying all the scientists of the world for more than a cen- 
tury. ‘‘ That coon had to climb that tree.” But although scientists 
have been working for years and decades on improved methods of 
obtaining greater power from coal, and although the discovery at 
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any time would make those who took part in it multi-millionaires, 
no such practical process exists to-day as would solve the problem. 
There is no payable practical demonstration of the success of low car- 
bonisation, or of non-payable coal being made payable by conversion 
into electric power, or of the extraction of oil from coal of such a 
quality and at such a price as will enable that oil to compete with the 
product of the natural mineral oil-fields of the world. Science 
is on the verge, indeed, of great discoveries, and at any moment 
some change may be demonstrated such as the methods of Watt, 
Arkwright and Stephenson, who created the Industrial Revolution 
and changed the face of Britain. But the Commission has done well 
in warning the Government and people that these cannot fall back 
in inértia, trusting to the strong arm of science to save them. They 
have done well in urging the giving of far greater grants for 
scientific research. .They have not perhaps however sufficiently 
warned the workers that the immediate effect of any such dis- 
coveries would be an enormous reduction in the number of men 
required as miners; just as the labour-saving machinery of a 
hundred years ago, although ultimately enormously increasing the 
wealth of England, drove tens of thousands who had hitherto been 
earning a decent living into pauperism, and\hundreds of thou- 
sands, in bitterness and despair, to emigration-beyond the sea. 

(c) The Commission recommend a series of changes which 
will take at least ten or fifteen years to accomplish, each perhaps 
good in itself. The transfer of royalties from private owners to the 
State is probably desirable, but it will make no difference at all in 
the selling price of coal. So also may amalgamations, united 
schemes of drainage and improved apparatus, recommendations 
of the selling of coal by the municipalities, be interesting. But it 
is obvious that if these can compete in supply of small quantities 
at lower prices than the coal merchants can sell at, this will merely 
be a benefit to the poor, who will get coal cheaper. It will not 
touch the problem: of the miners, who want, if anything, coal 
dearer. The repudiation of so-called nationalisation as a means 
of reviving the demand for coal in England*or abroad ought to 
convince all sane men of the futility of such a-suggestion. Pit 
committees are good, and better relations betweeh~men and 
masters are good, and the spirit of Mr. Baldwin exhorting little 
children to love one another is good, although perhaps exasperat- 
ing to those who are confronted with hard adamantine facts in- 
Stead of trying to conceal them in a broth of sentiment. In five, 
or ten, or fifteen years, it is possible, through these and other 
remedies, the coalfields may be made self-supporting, and the 
life of the miner more civilised and contented and humane, just 
as in fifteen, fifty, or a hundred years the League of Nations may 
have become a reality. : 
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had any knowledge, apart from mere newspaper rumour, that 
other applications for permanent seats on the Council would be 
preferred at the same time. 

Such were the circumstances under which the Delegates 
gathered at Geneva on Sunday, March 7th. The event for which 
Europe had so long been waiting could not have been ushered in 
under less happy auspices, for by that time the coutroversy re- 
garding changes in the League Council was creating perilous 
antagonisms, not only between country and country, but, so far 
as Great Britain at any rate was concerned, between party and 
party, or rather, between a single Minister and practically the 
whole of articulate public opinion in the land. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain moreover, who had urged: that he should go to Geneva 
with free hands, had, in fact, undertaken as long before as Decem- 
ber of 1925 to support the claims of Spain to a permanent seat, and 
though it does not appear that he pledged himself to press those 
claims at the Assembly of March, he did, in fact, press them, and 
only abandoned them, with an expression of his personal regret, 
when his Cabinet instructions, laying it down that nothing should 
be done to prevent Germany’s entry into the League, left him no 
alternative. The extent of the Foreign Secretary’s commitment 
regarding Poland was more doubtful. That it never amounted to 
an explicit pledge he has himself clearly stated, but there would 
appear to be no question that when he met M. Briand in Paris 
in the latter part of January, the British Foreign Minister gave 
his French colleague every reason to believe that he was himselt 
favourable to the Polish claim. His views about Brazil were no 
deubt different, but under the circumstances existing it woula 
have been impossible to entertain the Spanish and Polish claims 
and reject the Brazilian. 

Germany, on her side, when once she realised that the Council 
was to be modified on her entry by a simultaneous appointment of 
other countries to permanent seats, made her position unmistak- 
ably clear. The Council she was to enter, she submitted in un- 
equivocal language, must be the Council she was invited at 
Locarno to enter. Subsequent changes she would consider withou: 
prejudice, but subsequent they must be, so that she would have 
the same voice regarding them as Britain, France, Italy, Belgium. 
and Czechoslovakia, who had negotiated with her at Locarno. 
That contention was reinforced by an argument of considerable 
force. In the principal agreement concluded at Locarno, commonly 
known as the ‘‘ Security Pact, wide responsibilities are laid 
on the League Council. It is to be the last Court of reference i: 
the Conciliation Commission fails. It is to decide whether a 
violation of the Locarno Treaty itself, or of certain articles of the 
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Treaties of Versailles, has taken place, and it is open to the Coun- 
cil to make the Locarno Treaty null anc void by deciding (by a 
two-thirds majority) that the League itself provides sufficient 
security to the parties concerned. The Council, argued the Ger- 
mans, was placed in this central position, not at their instance but 
at that of the Allies. Germany consented, after having studied 
the constitution and composition of the Council, and realised that 
when she entered as a permanent member the constitution, so far 
at any rate as permanent seats were concerned, could not be 
altered without her concurrence. The whole situation was, there- 
fore, vitally changed for her when it was proposed that alteration 
should be made regardless of her wishes, and become effective 
simultaneously with her own entry. 

The situation before delegates, therefore, at the opening of the 
Assembly and Council Meetings was that Spain, Brazil and 
Poland were all claiming permanent seats on the Council; that 
France was understood to be supporting all three with differing 
degrees of enthusiasm; that Sir Austen Chamberlain was known 
to have pledged his support to Spain, and strongly suspected of 
having. given definite encouragement to Poland; that Germany 
was prepared to enter the League only if the Council remained 
unchanged till after she had taken her seat on it; and that Sweden, 
quite independently of Germany, had declared that she was 
opposed to any change in the Council apart from Germany’s 
entry, and would vote against every other claimant. Since 
unanimity among Council members is necessary for any increase 
in permanent seats, Sweden’s veto, if maintained, was bound to 
be fatal. 

On Sunday, March 7th, the day before the Assembly and 
Council formally opened, a conversation was held between the 
so-called Locarno Powers (Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Germany), when the parties definitely took position. The 
“ Allies ”? pressed the claims of Spain and Poland, and Germany 
made it clear that she stood by her resoive to enter the Council 
alone or not enter the League of Nations at all. The next two 
days were devoted to personal conversations, owing partly to the 
fact that M. Briand was away cabinet-making in Paris, but 
rumours were rife of Spain’s withdrawing from the League if her 
claim were not granted, and of Brazil’s threat to vote against 
Germany unless she were accorded a permanent seat herself. M. 
Unden of Sweden had made it clear that the instructions of his 
Government were that he should veto every application except 
Germany’s so far as the March meeting was concerned. 

On the Wednesday negotiations continued, in the form of 
secret Locarno conversations and secret gatherings of Council 
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members, the latter not constituting formal meetings of the Coun- 
cil at all. At the latter of these, the Brazilian delegate announced 
his intention of voting against Germany unless his own country 
got the permanent seat it was claiming. The threat naturally 
caused a sensation, but no one seriously believed that an attitude 
so palpably untenable could be maintained, and the conversations 
went on much as if the Brazilian menace had not been uttered. 
The British and French delegates next endeavoured to shift M. 
Unden from his position, Sir Austen Chamberlain being appar- 
ently unimpressed by the fact that the Swedish delegate was de- 
fending what nine men out of every ten in Great Britain who had 
declared anything at all had declared to be the only defensible 
position. M. Unden, however, remained immovable, and the 
deadlock continued. Spain, Brazil and Poland were all maintain- 
ing their candidatures, and the latter’s claims were so strongly 
pressed by France as to make it a matter of national prestige and 
affect vitally M. Briand’s political position if Poland were repulsed. 

A compromise was therefore suggested, in the course of a 
“ Locarno Conversation,” by which a new non-permanent seat was 
to be created for Poland (assuming that the Assembly would be 
willing to elect her to it), the pretensions of Spain and Brazil 
being ignored. -For a moment it seemed as though a basis of 
settlement had been reached, but Germany on reflection decided 
she could not accept this solution, and it is doubtful whether 
Sweden would have assented to it either. Amid a tension daily 
and almost hourly more painful, secret meetings and private con- 
versations continued, as the result of which, during the weex- 
end, March 13th-15th, Sweden, with that literally unique public 
spirit which she has displayed from the first day of her member- 
ship of the Council, offered in the interests of conciliation to 
resign her Council seat and give the Assembly an opportunity of 
electing Poland to it. That would have avoided the necessity of 
creating a new non-permanent seat—a change in the constitution 
of the Council which neither Germany nor Sweden herself ap- 
proved—and though it would have left the Council substantially 
the poorer by the exchange, even that price for a settlement might 
not have been excessive. The Germans, however, not unnaturally 
protested that the exchange of an Allied for a neutral State, and 
of a Locarno for a non-Locarno Power was indefensible, and 
after further personal interviews, ‘‘ Locarno conversations,” and 
“ tasses de thé,” the strange and cumbrous expedient of a double 
resignation, that of both Sweden and Czechoslovakia, was decided 
on, the accompanying assumption being that the Assembly would 
elect to the vacant places Poland and Holland. 

The Germans could not let Sweden alone disappear, and the 
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French were not willing to see a member of their own European 
circle make the sacrifice unaccompanied. Both parties, therefore, 
accepted the double resignation, and- in ‘Spite of difficulties caused 
by Roumania, -which claimed, the reversion of Czechoslovakia’s 
seat and was therefore not happy to see it’ vacated, all obstacles 
seemed removed except-the still threatened veto of Brazil. Then, 
and not till then, was the Brazilian menace taken really seriously. 
Britain and France made. urgent representations at Rio de 
Janeiro. Every-kind of appeal was made to the delegate at Geneva, 
M. Mello-Franco, and’in the last resort, on Tuesday, March.16th, 

a joint démarche by:the delegates of‘all the Latin-American 
States represented, at ‘the Assembly was ‘made to the Brazilian 
Government, urging that the veto on Germany's permanent seat 
be withdrawn. 

Then came a perplexing and widely-criticised step “by ' the 
Locarno, Powers, or, to put it inore accurately, by M. Briand and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, though Italy and Belgium undoubtedly 
concurred. Without the knowledge of the Council as such, and 
before the important démarche of the Latin-American States could 
have had time to take effect, the French Premier-and the British 
Foreign Minister visited the German delegation and indicated that 
the obstacles to Germany’s admission tothe League (for it was, 
of course, understood that Germany would not enter.at all unless 
and until she got a permanent seat on the Council) were such that 
the whole question must be postponed until September. The 
Germans, their patience. not unnaturally a little strained by their 
prolonged sojourn on the doorstep of the League, accepted the 
‘proposal, and the issue. Of -a joint communiqué announcing the 
‘fact was agreed upon. Though the Council and the Assembly of 
the League were both in session, this action was taken by the 
Locarno .Powers alone, and apparently_on the initiative of only 
two of them. Even after the decision had. become a, matter of per- 
sistent rumour in the corridors, some at amy. rate of the members’ 
of the League Council were completely without knowledge of it. 

The communiqué was framed in language sufficiently curious 
to justify its quotation in. full. It ran as. follows : 


‘* The representatives of’ Germany, Belgium, France, Great ERA 
and Italy met to examine the. situation resulting from the diffi- 
culties which have arisen and which hinder the accomplishment of 
their common wishes. ‘They take note of the fact that they have 
reached agreement, and have overcome’ the opstacies which had at 
one moment arisen between them. 

‘“ If, as there seems reason to fear, the shove difficulties persist, 

the representatives of the seven Powers who signed the Protocol 
of Locarno would regret not to be able at this moment to reach 
the goal which they had in view, but they are happy to recognise 
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that the work of peace which they had realised at Locarno, ard 
which exists in all its value and all its force, remains intact. They 
remain attached to it to-day as yesterday, and are firmly resolved 
to work together to maintain and develop it. They are convinced 
that on the occasion of the next session of the Assembly the difi- 
culties which exist at this moment will be surmounted, and that 
the agreement which was reached in regard to the conditions for 
the entry of Germany into the League of Nations will be realised.’’ 


There is, it will be observed, a fine confusion between the difa- 
culties and obstacles in the path. A situation has resulted from 
“ difficulties which have arisen.’ The Powers concerned, how- 
ever, “‘ have reached agreement and have overcome obstacles.” 
Nevertheless, ‘‘ the above difficulties ” may still persist, in which 
case it would unfortunately be impossible at that moment to reach 
the goal. But the Powers concerned are convinced that during 
the next session of the Assembly “‘ the difficulties which exist at 
this moment will be surmounted.” What, in fact, are the ob- 
stacles that have been overcome, and what “‘ the difficulties whith 
exist at this moment °’? The answer to that question is far frcm 
clear. On the face of it, the European crisis had been faced success- 
fully by the side-tracking of Spain and the artificial creation of a 
vacancy among the non-permanent members for Poland. The 
threat of a South-American State to wreck the whole project, how- 
ever, persisted. „But is that the whole story? Without dogmatis- 
ing one way or,the other on the point, it may be pertinent to quote 
the following suggestive paragraph from an able article in the 
Journal de Genève: 


‘“‘ The truth is that at this moment M, Briand certainly realised 
that even if he succeeded in eliminating the Brazilian difficulty, 
he ran the risk of encountering opposition in other quarters; first 
of all at Geneva, where the Roumanian Delegation had roundly 
criticised M. Benes for his decision, and secondly at Paris, where 
it was thought that Czechoslovakia ought to be replaced in the 
Council by another State of the same school.”’ 


However that may be, the decision was taken, the Council as a 
whole accepted it, and the Assembly Delegates who, in the whole 
ten days had met only twice in formal sessions, were now convened. 
to receive their dismissal. They listened to the declaration by the 
Brazilian Delegate that the instructions of his Government were 
“final and irrevocable,” and to very notable speeches by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand couched in terms of the 
warmest friendship for Germany. Various delegates from smaller 
States protested at the complete exclusion of themselves and their 
colleagues from the negotiations, and an Assembly convened to 
set the coping-stone on the reconstruction of Europe closed with 
its task undischarged and with the admission of Germany post- 
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poned at least till September, very probably till later, and con- 
ceivably sine die. ` 

Such, in barest outline, are the facts. To marshal the conse- 
quences and conclusions emerging from them is no easy task. 
Certain comments, however, suggest themselves clearly, and may, 
perhaps, be summarised thus: 

(1) It is impossible to doubt that if M. Briand and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain when they met in Paris in January, instead of en- 
couraging the candidatures both of Spain and of Poland, had 
made it clear that they would support no one but Germany so far 
as the March Assembly was concerned, the difficulties that subse- 
quently arose would have been enormously reduced, if not com- 
pletely averted. It is equally difficult to believe that Brazil would 
in the first instance have thrown herself athwart the whole world: 
but that the encouragement given to Spain and Poland should 
have led her to assume a position from which she never afterwards 
receded is intelligible enough. 

(2) The dissatisfaction universally voiced at the part played at 
Geneva by secret Locarno conversations and secret but informal 
gatherings of Council members gives some reason for hoping that 
that form of diplomacy will not be resorted to in League matters 
in future. In any case, the success of Sweden, with some support 
on the Council from Belgium, Uruguay and Jajian, in preventing 
M. Briand and Sir Austen Chamberlain from carrying through 
their plan of a permanent seat for Spain and a non-permanent seat 
for Poland, or permanent seats for both, is proof that the League 
cannot, as is sometimes suggested, be manipulated by the Great 
Powers as they will. 

(3) It is, at any rate, some gain that the settlemerit arrived at 
before the Brazilian veto wrecked everything—a settlement 
whereby Germany alone was to gain a permanent seat, and the 
claims of Spain, Poland and Brazil to similar positions were re- 
jected, was accepted by all members of the Council (including, 
therefore, Britain, France and Italy), and manifestly approved 
by the whole Assembly, Brazil, of course, being excepted in both 
cases. That is a strong argument against further proposals to give 
permanent seats to States other than the Great Powers. 

(4) The resolve of Belgium to break away from the French orbit, 
M. Vandervelde declaring himself against any new permanent 
seats, while M. Briand was working hard for them, is significant. 

(5) The whole proceedings emphasise afresh the extreme un- 
wisdom of further weakening the Assembly by increasing the 
Council and placing every State of any influence on it. 

(6) No case can be made for the abolition of the unanimity rule 
in the Council as a result of the. recent discussions. Sweden’s veto 
did the League more good than Brazil’s did it harm. It is, how- 
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ever, worth considering whether the veto should not be suspensory 
rather than absolute in cases where the direct interest or sovereign 
rights of the State exercising the veto are not involved. 

That the League has suffered a serious set-back as the result 
of the events under discussion is not to be denied. How serious the 
loss is cannot be estimated until it is known whether and on what 
date Germany’s admission is still to take place. Among the most 
hopeful features of the whole ten days was the statesmanlike 
demeanour of the German Delegates themselves. That Sir Austen 
Chamberlain did his utmost to reconcile antagonistic opinions and 
achieve some settlement at the eleventh hour is incontestable, but 
having wrecked all hope of settlement by his agreement with M. 
Briand in January, he could never retrieve the position then lost. 
As for the future, nothing is to be gained by speculating about 
hidden forces instigating Brazil to the action she ultimately took, 
whether the finger of suspicion be pointed at France, Italy, the 
Vatican or in any other direction. If and when evidence that can 
be tested is available, the situation may be different. In the 
meantime, such insinuations darken counsel far more than they 
clarify it. 

The outlook at the best is not immediately hopeful. A strong 
Commission has been appointed to consider the whole question 
of the constitution of ‘the Council and, in particular, of the number 
of permanent and/non-permanent seats, and of the duration of 
tenure of the latter. If the Commission reports, as is hoped, before 
September, it may be possible during the September Assembly to 
adopt its proposals (though these can hardly be unanimous) and 
terminate then and there the mandates of the existing non-per- 
manent members, who would normally sit till December 31st. 
Unless this is done, Brazil will be in a position to maintain her 
veto, should she so determine, until the last day of this year. 

At Geneva, in March, the decision to postpone the question of 
the admission of Germany, a matter which concerned directly 
every one of the fifty-five members of the League, and indirectly 
other States still outside its borders, was taken by a handful of 
three or four Powers. If that happens again in a matter of similar 
magnitude, the very foundations of the League itself will have 
been sapped. The appointment of the new Commission, more- 
over, has in reality thrown the whole relationship between Council 
and Assembly into the melting-pot. That is a problem of vital 
importance to the future of the League, and if the Delegates of 
different States in September are to represent in any way the views 
of their fellow-countrymen, it is essential that the issues at stake 
should be canvassed from every angle in every country between 
now and the day the Seventh Assembly opens. 

H. Wirson Harris. 
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URING the last six months the Liberal Party has been 
D forced, by the energy of Mr. Lloyd George and his col- 
leagues of the Land Enquiry Committee, to concentrate 
its attention upon the problems of land-tenure and land-utilisation 
in town and country; and, after a long and keen discussion, there 
has emerged a scheme of land-reform, both rural and urban; 
which must now be regarded as the official policy of the party. 
There is, however, a good deal of confusion as to what this 
policy really is; because the proposals which embody it—so far, 
at any rate, as rural land is concerned—have passed through 
several phases. The first phase was the bold and sweeping pro- 
posal of the Green Book, that on an appointed day all the agri- 
cultural land in the country should be taken over by the State, 
and should then be let out upon a new system, known as Cultivat- 
ing Tenure. This proposal was substantially modified at a meeting 
of the Liberal Candidates’ Association last November; and the 
White Paper which embodied this compromise formed the second 
phase of the scheme. It was modified again, in several material 
respects, at a large and representative land conference held in Lon- 
don in February; and the Declarations adopted by this Conference 
constitute the third, and probably thé final, phase of the scheme. 
Because of these successive changes, man} people, even keen 
Liberals, do not clearly understand how the scheme now stands; 
and some think that it has been so tinkered and, botched that it 
has become at once complex and ineffectual. This isfar indeed from 
being the case. In its latest form, the scheme is a bald, clear and 
elastic project of reform, the most courageous attempt to deal 
with the land-problem as a whole which has yet been made. In my 
own judgment, it has been greatly improved by most of the 
changes which have been made. I propose in this article to 
describe its provisions in outline, and to explain their mutual 
connection. But the essential unity arid clarity of the scheme 
cannot be realised unless we first set forth the main principles 
by which it is governed. These principles are implicit in the 
Declarations of the Land Conference, quite as clearly as in the 
original proposals of the Green Book and the Brown Book; and 
they give unity to the varying methods suggested for dealing with 
urban and with rural land. 
I 
The first principle of the Liberal Land Policy is that hence- 
forward the community, acting through public authorities, must 
assume the responsibility for ensuring that land is used to the best 
advantage in the interest of the nation. This does not involve 
nationalisation, or the abolition of private property in land: the 
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scheme, indeed, may lead to a considerable increase in the number 
of landowners, and will certainly lead to a very great increase in the 
number of virtual owners. What it does mean is that the right to 
own or hold land will be conditional upon its being put to a proper 
use. We have hitherto trusted, in the main, to the enlightened 
self-interest of landowners to ensure that the land was used to 
-the best advantage. Experience has proved that this was a mis- 
taken trust, not because landowners are worse than other people, 
but because land is different from other forms of property, in that 
it is absolutely indispensable for all human activities, and at the 
same time is definitely limited in amount and cannot be increased 
by enterprise or competition however great the demand. 

The system of absolute or unqualified ownership of land has, 
indeed, broken down. It broke down long ago in urban areas, 
where the landowner is enabled and even forced to take toll of the 
enterprise of those who live and work on his land. The cramped 
and unhealthy condition of our towns is mainly due to this fact; 
so are the injustices of the leasehold system; and few indeed have 
been the landowners who have used their power to secure that the 
towns built on their land shall be so built as to give the best 
possible conditions to their inhabitants. In the rural areas the 
system of absolute ownership worked better, until recently: the 
landowners performed the three essential services of capitalising 
the land, selecting’ good farmers and giving scientific leadership, 
reasonably well, and in some cases extraordinarily well. But 
during the last fifty years—in the main through no fault of their 
own—most landowners have ceased to be able to perform these 
services. And at no time since the big estates were formed in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries have they suc- 
ceeded in performing another essential function of a sound land- 
system—the creation of an independent and self-respecting 
peasantry. The fact that this country has the only landless 
peasantry in the world, ill-paid, ill-housed and without prospects, 
is in itself a sufficient condemnation of our system. 

Absolute ownership having thus failed, the community has to 
find other means of ensuring the performance of those functions 
which the landowners once performed but are now mostly unable 
to perform, and of those other functions—the creation of a self- 
respecting peasantry in the country, and of healthy conditions of 
life in the towns—which the landowners, left to themselves, have 
never been able to perform. The reform scheme proposes that 
this should be done partly by imposing conditions upon the land- 
owners, and partly by taking over their functions where these 
conditions are not or cannot be fulfilled. This applies to all 
land, in town and country alike, though the methods adopted may 
be different in different cases. The adoption of the principle that 
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the community is to be responsible for the right utilisation of-land 
is a new departure of vital importance and immense significance. 

The second principle embodied in the scheme is a new test 
or criterion of what constitutes the right utilisation of land. The 
test to be applied by all the responsible authorities, in town and 
country alike, is not to be merely the profit yielded to the owner; 
or even the amount of wealth produced for the community 
by the way in which the land is used. Both of these are important 
considerations, which cannot be left out of view. But they are 
to be taken in conjunction with a third, which is more important 
than either :—whether the land is -eing used in such a way as to 
make a healthy and self-respecting life possible for those who live 
and work upon it. Once stated, this may seem an obvious demand ; 
and it ought not to be incompatible with the two other considera- 
tions which I have named. But will anybody assert that this 
principle has really been dominant in the minds of those who have 
been ultimately responsible for the use of English land? 

The third principle, present in every part of the scheme, is that 
the owner or occupier of land is entitled to all increases in its 
value which may be due to his own enterprise, skill, capital or 
labour, but to no more. The main increments in the value of a 
great deal of our land, especially (but not only) in or near growing 
towns, is not due to these factors, but to the presence, activity and 
expenditure of the community. And this must increasingly be the 
case as our dense population distributes itself more widely over 
the surface of the country, which must happen if we are to secure 
social wellbeing. All increments in the value of land which are 
due to the presence or action of the community, and not to the 
enterprise of the owner or occupier, must be secured for the com- 
munity, and used to provide its members with healthier conditions. 

These are three great and inspiring principles: first, that the 
community must -be effectively responsible for the proper use of 
the land; secondly, that the ultimate test of proper use must be the 
well-being of those who live and work upon the land; and thirdly, 
that the owner or occupier of land is entitled to the full reward of 
his energy, and the community to the values created by its presence 
and activity. Can these principles be given effect by any scheme 
of land-reform? Will they be given effect by this scheme? If so, 
it is one of the noblest enterprises to which a political party has 
ever set its hand. Let us see how far the proposals justify an 
affirmative answer to these questions, and how the new conditions 
proposed to be applied to the occupancy of land will actually work, 
first in the rural and then in thé urban sphere. . 


II 
In accord with the principle that the final test of the right use 
of land is the wellbeing of those who live and work upon it, the 
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Declaration on Rural Policy opens with a statement of the con- 
ditions which ought to be secured for labourers and farmers. It 
‘is significant that the first place is given to the labourers—that 
silent, enduring, dwindling and now almost hopeless class for whom 
we have hitherto done so little. For them, it is asserted, a sound 
policy must secure a living wage, a sufficiency of untied cottages, 
a bit of land for every man who wants it, the chance of a career 
on the land, and the aid of public credit in using it. To all 
farmers, large or small, a sound policy must give security of 
tenure subject to good cultivation, a fair rent, the right to make 
improvements, and to receive compensation for them if he leaves 
the land, and the aid of public credit in getting the best out of his 
land. These are aspirations. By what means are they to be 
translated into reality ? 

First, as to the difficult question of wages, it is laid down that 
they must be fixed by wages committees in relation to the cost 
of living. It is notorious that farmers find it possible to pay 
decent wages in districts where there are better paid competing 
occupations. But if it be proved that the farmer cannot pay a 
living wage thus fixed, it must be made possible by a reduction of 
rent: a living wage for the labourer must be a first charge upon 
the industry of agriculture. This is a sound principle. But the prob- 
lem of agricultural Wages cannot be solved by phrases. It probably 
will not be satisfactorily solved save by the application of some 
system of family allowances; and even so, it will not be solved until 
the land is producing a greater amount of wealth for distribution. 

This brings us to the root of the matter: the methods to be 
adopted for bringing about a better utilisation of the land. Here 
the onus is laid upon a series of Agricultural Authorities which 
are to be established in every county, and to be charged with no 
less ambitious a task than the regeneration of rural life. These 
authorities are to include representatives of every rural class, 
owners, farmers, small-holders, labourers; they are to be assisted 
by officers of the highest qualifications; they are to be endowed 
with powers far more drastic than have hitherto’ existed; and 
they are to be charged with statutory duties of the highest import- 
ance. The prospects of success will depend upon the character of 
these authorities and their officers, and upon whether they are 
supported by a real movement of public opinion. Through these 
Authorities rural England wilt have the means of carrying out 
great reforms, if it has the will. 

The duties imposed upon the County Authorities are of the 
widest kind. They are to ‘‘ keep under survey ” all the agricul- 
tural land in the county, and if any estate or farm is being badly 
“let down,” and the owner cannot be made to mend matters, they 
are to take over the neglected land and see that it is better used. 
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They are to satisfy the demand of all qualified applicants for smali 
holdings and family farms. They are to provide at least half an 
acre of land, at a fair rent, for every labourer who wants it, and 
to create allotments wherever they are needed. They are to organ- 
ise, and help to administer, a system of public credit for the assist- 
ance of cultivators, large or small—especially “commencing 
credit ” for the small man of proved capacity, and long-term credit 
for the execution of improvements and the redemption of mort- 
gages. They are to stimulate and help co-operation in buying and 
selling, to improve market facilities and communications, to con- 
' duct ‘and encourage research and agricultural education, to revive 
village industries, to foster village amenities, and, in short, to 
do everything possible to regenerate the rural life of England. 

The main part of their task will be to bring about a rapid 
development of small holdings and family farms. This is held 
to be the chief need of English agriculture, both from the point 
of view of opening a ladder of opportunity to the land-worker, 
and from that of increasing production from the soil. There is 
a consensus of expert opinion that the average size of farms in 
England is wrong—too:small -for large-scale production, which is 
only appropriate to certain areas; too large for intensive work by 
family labour, which is practicable in most districts; and, in 
general, too large also for the amount of capital which the average 
farmer can command. A great change in the distribution of land 
is therefore held to be-necessary ; and it will be part of the duties 
of the County Authorities to bring this change about. But the 
change must be made in a' manner which will give a fair chance 
to the cultivator. Under the existing smallholdings scheme, he 
is required to pay sinking-fund charges on the original purchase 
price of his land, in addition to a rent which is often based upon 
an unduly high purchase-price; and at the end he does not get 
possession of the land for which he has paid. This is to come 
to an end: the cultivator is not to be required to pay more than 
a rent representing the real agricultural value of his land. 

In order to carry out these exacting duties, the Authorities will 
have to acquire large quantities of land in the first instance, how- 
ever they may dispose of it afterwards. They must take over all 
land which has:been badly let down; but such land is not usually 
suitable for small-holdings. They must (so the scheme provides) 
take over all-land which the owner is ready to sell, unless they 
are satisfied, and the Ministry of Agriculture agrees, that the land 
is not needed: in that case, the sitting tenants are, to have a first 
option to purchase their holdings, at a fair valuation. They must 
take over any land which an owner offers in lieu of death-duties. 
In addition to all this, they are empowered to acquire compulsorily 
all land which may be needed for small holdings, family farms, 
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and labourers’ allotments. It is probable that if the terms of pur- 
chase are fair, many hard-pressed landowners will hasten to dis- 
pose of their land. The result may be that, in a short time, the 
new Authorities may become responsible for a very large propor- 
tion of the land of the country: already the County Councils are 
the largest landowners in England. This may be described as a 
process of gradual or partial nationalisation, like the existing 
system of County Council acquisition, but more rapid in its 
operation. Whether the policy is in any true sense to be described 
as nationalisation depends upon how the land is used by the 
Authorities when acquired. In any case, the scheme, in its latest 
form, does not propose the abolition of private property in land. 
The large land-owner will remain undisturbed, so long as he does 
his duty by the land. He may, indeed, be compelled to part with 
land that is needed for small-holdings, etc.; but he can avoid even 
this if, like Lord Lincolnshire, he sets himself to create small- 
holdings on his own estate. The farmer-owner will also be undis- 
turbed, provided that he does not seriously let down his land: 
indeed, his numbers will tend to increase, under the working of the 
option to purchase (with the aid of public credit) which is provided 
for tenant-farmers when an estate is sold. 

How will the Authorities deal with the very large areas which 
will pass under their control? That is the crux of the whole matter, 
and a great deal will depend upon the character of the Authorities 
and the competence of their advisers—who must be drawn from 
among the most skilled land-agents and scientific agriculturists in 
the country. The scheme does not tie their hands: indeed, it lays 
down the principle that there must be a variety of systems of 
tenure, in accordance with the varying conditions of different 
regions. The only condition imposed upon them is that they must 
create a sufficiency of small-holdings, family farms, and labourers? 
allotments to meet every reasonable demand. But they may, and 
in some cases ought to, create some very big farms to be worked 
on what is called the ‘‘ factory ” system, possibly on a co-oper- 
ative basis. It is probable that the majority of farms will remain 
of much the present type, though the Authorities may, by agree- 
ment with the farmers, somewhat reduce their holdings (and their 
rents) so as to leave them with a better working unit while finding 
land for labourers’ holdings and cottages. But, whatever the size 
and character of the holdings, they may be offered on a variety 
of different terms. Three main modes of tenure may be considered. 

In the first place, the Authority might arrange to sell the holding 
(large or small) to the occupier, either outright or by instalments : 
this is the method favoured by Sir Alfred Mond and Mr. Runci- 
man. It is not encouraged—it is not even mentioned—in the 
scheme ; but it is not expressly excluded. There are, indeed, strong 
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reasons for holding that occupying ownership is impracticable and 
undesirable as a main policy. The purchasing farmer commonly 
finds that, over a long period of years, he has to pay interest 
and sinking fund to an amount greater than the rent he has 
hitherto paid; he can get no relief in bad seasons; he has to do his 
own repairs, finding landlord’s as well as tenant’s capital; his 
capital is sunk in purchase instead of being used on the land; and 
the consequence is that the land is let down, he goes in for ‘‘ low- 
farming,” and employs the minimum of labour. Besides this, if 
farmers are encouraged to buy their existing farms, the units of 
cultivation, which are often of the wrong size, are perpetuated ; 
and the chance of getting land for the small man is reduced. The 
pride of ownership—a motive for good work which must not be 
underestimated—may do much to counterbalance these evils; but 
except in very favourable circumstances, it cannot overcome them. 
A policy based wholly or mainly upon occupying ownership there- 
fore holds out little prospect of success, except perhaps in a few 
favoured regions; for this reason the Authorities are not encour- 
aged, though in exceptional cases they are not forbidden, to adopt it. 

A second method would be that the Authority should simply 
step into the place of the landowner, as the County Councils have 
in effect done under the Smallholdings Acts—letting the farms, 
large or small, at a fair but full rent, carrying out landlord’s 
repairs and improvements, and making in its agreements such 
stipulations as to the use of the land as might seem to be desirable. 
The drawback of this system would be that it would approach 
very closely to nationalisation as commonly understood. The 
farmer, already hampered in his freedom of action by the terms 
of his lease, and by the constant interferences of his landlord’s 
agent, would find that he was under much the same system as 
before: it might be, in some cases, more enlightened, but it might 
also be more interfering. The risk of this system is—too much 
bureaucracy. For this reason, though the Authorities are left free 
by the scheme to adopt this method and though it will doubtless 
be in some instances the most suitable one, it is put into the 
second rank, and the first preference is given to the new system of. 
Cultivating Tenure, which is defined as the “ usual ” method. to 
be adopted by the Authorities in disposing of their land. 

** Cultivating Tenure ” is a system designed for the purpose of 
combining the advantages while avoiding the defects of the two 
systems already discussed, Occupying Ownership and Landlord- 
Tenancy. No farmer would be admitted to the privileges of this 
mode of tenure unless he was a man of approved competence; he 
would be liable to lose his holding if he gravely let down the land 
or if it was wanted for public purposes, but on no other ground 
whatsoever. He would be expected to do his own repairs and 
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improvements (for which, on leaving his farm, he would receive 
full compensation); and in consideration of this his rent (which 
would be a fixed rent) would be reduced by an amount equivalent 
to what a normal good landlord expends annually on repairs and 
improvements—about 30 per cent. Doing his own improvements 
in his own way, he would be more economical, as a rule, than a 
county authority; and by spending more in good years and less 
in bad, he could have what would correspond to a reduction of rent 
in bad years. He would be absolutely free to use his land as he 
thought fit, without any restriction or interference. He would have 
the power to bequeath his holding to his natural heirs, if of approved 
competence as farmers. He would thus feel that his farm was 
his very own, to an extent impossible in the case.of a mere tenant. 

This system of tenure has been attacked, by those who prefer 
Occupying Ownership or Landlord Tenancy, on two main 
grounds : that it creates a new class of hereditary landowners ; and 
that it encourages bureaucracy. The first criticism is far more 
applicable to Occupying Ownership, the second to Landlord- 
Tenancy. In truth, Cultivating Tenure approaches very nearly to 
ownership—ownership subject to a fixed rent-charge; but the 
farmer is free from the danger of being crippled by purchase- 
charges, and the community is safeguarded against incompetent 
or impoverished farming, and against the possibility that the 
owner-occupier, like other owners, may hold it to ransom when his 
land is needed. It is a system, moreover, which is capable of 
being applied to holdings of every type, large or small. But it 
is a new system, as yet untried; and, this being so, it is right that 
the Authorities should be given some freedom to experiment with it. 

There is no reason to suppose that a well constituted Authority, 
advised by competent officers, could not administer efficiently the 
large and varied holdings which the scheme would place in its 
hands, bring about a great development of small holdings, and 
open new avenues of hope to the small man. It is not easy to 
conceive of a more practical or adaptable method of achieving the 
great advance which is needed without any sudden break with 
the past. And it may fairly be added, that the aim of the scheme 
is to create such conditions as would give the fullest possible oppor- 
tunities to the ‘‘ private enterprise ’’ of farmers, small-holders and 
labourers. It is a scheme for the extension, not for the restriction, 
of private enterprise. 

But the practicability of the whole scheme depends upon its 
financial basis; and here, it must be confessed, the Declaration is 
vague. How, and upon what basis, is the Authority to pay for 
the wide lands which it is to take over? How is it to ensure that 
its revenues shall be sufficient to meet its outlay ? The Declaration 
says that the purchase price is to be a “‘ fair ” one—by which (it 
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may be assumed) it is meant that the price must be fair to both 
sides. It is to be ‘‘ based upon” a national valuation of land, 
which is to be brought up to date; and it is to exclude ‘* monopoly 
value,” i.e., the fancy price which the seller is sometimes able to 
exact because no other land is available. So far, so good; but 
these definitions do not carry us very far. Most agricultural land ` 
in this crowded country has a value beyond its pure farming- 
value, for which alone rent can be required. In particular, it has 
a potential building value which may not mature for many years, 
if at all, but which affects its selling-price, and is included in the 
assessment upon which death duties have to be paid; this has been 
one of the factors which have crippled many landowners. If the 
Authority pays only for the farming-value of the land, it will not 
be paying a ‘‘ fair” price. If, on the other hand, it pays for the 
full value, but is only able to levy rent for the farming-value, it 
will be at once plunged into financial difficulties, and will be 
crippled in its work. 

This is, indeed, a crucial point, which has not yet been resolved. 
For my own part, I am convinced that the only satisfactory solu- 
tion is to be found on the lines suggested in the Green Book, 
which provides that when an estate is transferred the Authority 
should (1) guarantee to the seller his “ net rent” after reasonable 
deductions for repairs, thus ensuring that his actual income would 
remain unimpaired, while avoiding the costly operation of raising 
large capital sums; but that it should also (2) take a valuation of 
the land, as at the date of transfer, for development and other 
purposes, and undertake that if and when the land was sold for 
any such purpose, the original seller or his assigns should be 
paid up to the amount of the valuation. This method may need 
further analysis and definition. But it is inherently just; and 
is the only method, so far as I am aware, whereby the seller could 
be fairly compensated for the values taken from him without 
crippling the new system at the outset. It-also affords an excellent 
means of disentangling the various values of land, the confusion 
of which has been one of the principal causes of the uneconomic 
condition of agriculture. 

In the foregoing pages I have dealt only with the rural side of 
. the Liberal Land Policy, and not with the whole even of that; for 
I have left almost untouched the proposed credit system, which is | 
vital to the scheme, the problem of housing, and, above all, the 
vexed problem of the treatment of land values and of rating. 
The last-named theme cannot be intelligibly dealt with except in 
connection with the problems of town-development; and I there- 
fore leave it over for discussion along with the urban aspect of 
the reform scheme, to which I propose to return next month. 

i Ramsay MUR. 


THE REVELATIONS OF COLONEL 


HOUSE.* 

a HE papers of Colonel House surpass in interest and import- 

| ance the high expectations they had aroused. It was obvious 

that we should learn a great deal about President Wilson 
and the world-war, but in both respects we receive more than we 
ventured to hope. Moreover, these volumes answer a riddle which 
has long perplexed the world by revealing the character, the policy 
and the influence of Colonel House himself. He has been well ad- 
vised in not adding to the apologias with which so many actors in 
great events attempt to vindicate their wisdom. ‘‘ My chief desire,” 
he explains in a brief Preface, ‘‘ is to let the papers tell their own 
story, and for this reason I have preferred to leave their arrange- 
ment in the hands of a historian?’ The choice of Professor Charles 
Seymour for the task has been abundantly justified by the skill, 
knowledge and temper with which he has transformed the material 
presented to Yale University into a historical narrative. Among 
these treasures nothing is of greater importance than the diary in 
which the main events and conversations of each eventful day were 
recorded. It is regrettable that permission could not be obtained 
to publish the letters of the President ; but the editor assures us that 
their sense has been distilled into his pages. 

Born in 1858, two years later than Woodrow Wilson, House 
passed his early and middle life in Texas, combined politics with 
business and travel, and grew into one of the most influential 
leaders of the Democratic party. It adds, however, to the romance 
of the story that the man of whom all the world began to talk in 
1913 was well advanced in middle age before he won fame. This 
late flowering was due to the fact that the Democrats had only 
elected a single President since the Civil War, and that the erratic 
leadership of Bryan diminished still further their chances of a 
return to power. Indeed, it was the accident of Roosevelt’s revolt 
against Taft, and nothing else, which gave them a chance of 
slipping in on a minority vote in 1912. A fourth attempt on the part 
of Bryan to reach the White House was unthinkable even to the 
old campaigner, and the choice of a candidate was of unusual 
difficulty. Himself an advanced Liberal, House sought a man who 
was equally distant from the currency heresies of Bryan and the 
sterility of the Conservative bosses. On surveying the field he be- 
lieved that the best choice would be the ex-President of Princeton, 
now Governor of New Jersey, where he was driving his reform 
programme through the legislature with a vigour that aroused 
attention far beyond the boundaries of his state. 


* The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, two volumes. Ernest Benn. Two 
guineas. ` 
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When House thus reached the conclusion that Woodrow Wil- 
son was “‘ Presidential timber,” the two men were unknown to each 
other. They met in November, 1911, when Wilson called on the 
Colonel at his hotel. Thus began what Sir Horace Plunkett has 
called “‘the strangest and most fruitful personal alliance in history.” 
A few weeks later House asked Wilson if he realised that they had 
only known each other so short a time. ‘‘ My dear friend,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ we have known one another always.” The friendship | 
recorded in these volumes finds touching expression on both sides. 
“ Mr. House is my second. personality. He is my independent 
self. His thoughts and mine ate one.’ “‘ You are the only person 
in the world with whom I can discuss everything.” ‘‘ I think you 
must know without my putting it into words (for I cannot) how 
deep such friendship and support goes with me, and how large 
a part it constitutes of such strength as I have in public affairs.” 
The gratitude was no less warmly reciprocated. “ I never worry 
when I do not hear from you,” wrote House in 1914. ‘‘ No human 
agency could make me doubt your friendship and affection. That 
my life is devoted entirely to your interests I believe you know, and 
I never cease from trying to serve you.” , “I told him how much 
he had been to me,” we read in the diary of January 25th, 1915; 
“ how I had tried all my life to find someone with whom I could 
work out the things I have so deeply at heart, and I had begun to 
despair, believing my life would be more or less a failure, when he 
came into it, giving me the opportunity for which I had been 
longing.” 

Perfect friendship demands perfect equality. If the President 
gave House the opportunity of service, House provided in return 
an acute and absolutely disintėrested judgment. He could have 
had any office he wished, either in the Cabinet or in an embassy ; 
but he was as eager to avoid the limelight as others to obtain it. 
It was enough for him that he could further the causes in which he 
believed, while leaving the applause and the pomp of power to 
those who loved them. When a biography threatened to appear- 
he succeeded in preventing its publication. It naturally proved 
impossible to conceal the power behind the throne, and the papers 
showered on him such names as “ the silent partner ’’ and “ the 
Assistant President.” From the moment that Wilson took office in 
April, 1913, he was scarcely less burdened with the cares of govern- 
ance than his chief. ‘‘ He was a combination of Richelieu’s Père 
Joseph and Thurlow Weed,” writes Professor Seymour, “ but he 
was much more.” There is, indeed, no parallel to the story un- 
folded in these pages. House was often the voice of the President; 
but he was also a bold and original thinker, an instigator of policies 
which Wilson proclaimed to the world in the enthralling eloquence 
in which Abraham Lincoln was his only rival. 
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House took as active a part in the choice of Cabinet Ministers and 
Ambassadors as he had played in the selection and election of the 
President. The new régime opened auspiciously with the two great 
achievements of tariff reduction and currency reform, but from the 
outset it was foreign affairs which claimed his particular attention. 
That Wilson was a man of exceptional courage and lofty ideals was 
revealed by his insistence on the repeal of the Panama Tolls Bill, 
which, like its British victims, he regarded as a breach of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty. A more difficult problem was presented by 
Mexico, where the President was determined neither to recognise 
the bloodstained Huerta nor to allow military intervention. The 
flight of Huerta appeared to critical eyes merely to substitute one 
tyrant for another; but the invitation to the three leading states of 
South America to mediate in the dispute aroused a cordial response, 
which the busy brain of the Colonel determined to capitalise into a 
permanent policy of conference and co-operation. Attempts at 
Pan-American organisation were nothing new; but House secured 
the approval of the President for the project of a Pan-American 
pact, guaranteeing each other’s territorial integrity and providing 
machinery for the pacific settlement of disputes. A plan was 
worked out by the two men, and negotiations were opened with 
Argentine, Chile and Brazil. The indifference of Chile delayed 
the project, and the world-war finally hustled it off the stage; but it 
retains historical significance not merely as a practical scheme to 
bring North and South America closer together and to overcome 
the suspicion of the smaller states for their big brother, but also as 
a model for the Old World when the time came to rebuild the 
shattered fabric of its civilisation.” 

To English readers the most interesting chapters in these 
crowded volumes will be those which describe the missionary 
journeys to Europe. We have all caught glimpses of them in the 
biography of Walter Page; but there were many secrets which Page 
never knew, and the bold constructive thinking of the President 
and his alter ego was beyond the range of the Ambassador. Page 
was a great letter-writer and he had a golden heart; but he was not 
a great statesman, and he contributed little to the dream of a new 
international order. The dangerous state into which Europe had 
drifted in the opening years of the century was little realised beyond 
the Atlantic, but among the few who watched the shifting scenes 
of the drama with growing anxiety was Colonel House. Even 
before Wilson was installed his friend was planning to use the 
good offices of the United States to diminish the tension between 
Great Britain and Germany. The essence of his plan was the co- 
operation of the Powers in developing the backward regions of the 
earth, combined with a limitation of armaments and an open door 
and “ equal opportunity to everyone everywhere.” 
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Encouraged by the President, and fortified by the approval of 
Count Bernstorff, who emerges in these volumes as a broad-minded 
and trustworthy man, House started in May, 1914, on what he then 
and thereafter called The Great Adventure. His report of his 
tête-à-tête with the Kaiser on June Ist, is a document of the first 
importance. He found the monarch 


‘“ much less prejudiced and much less belligerent than Tirpitz. He 
declared he wanted peace because it seemed to Germany’s interest. 
Germany had been poor; she was now growing rich, and a few 
more years of peace would make her so. She was menaced on 
every side, and the bayonets of Europe were directed at her. Of 
England he spoke kindly and admiringly. England, America and 
Germany were kindred peoples and should draw closer together. 
“Of other nations he had but little opinion. I told him that the 
President and I thought perhaps an American might be able better 
to compose the difficulties here and bring about an understanding 
with a view to peace than any: European, because of their distrust 
and dislike for one another. He agreed to this suggestion. I had 
undertaken the work, and that was my reason for coming to 
Germany as I wanted to see him first.” 


The visit to Berlin increased the Colonel’s sense of the danger 
to peace, owing, not to any deliberate will to war, but to the 
nervousness and high tension of public feeling. Yet the Kaiser, 
though he had naturally made no promises, had welcomed the idea 
that America should use her good offices, and House was pleased 
with the first stage of his pilgrimage. Discussions being im- 
possible in Paris owing to a Cabinet crisis, he crossed to London 
where he reported to Sir Edward Grey what he had seen and heard 
in Berlin. The two men won eacħ other’s affection and confidence 
at first sight. The Foreign Minister seemed to his new friend to 
move rather slowly at times, and to lack the instincts of leadership ; 
but of his devotion to peace, his instinctive moderation, his com- 
plete unselfishness, and his eagerness for a new international order 
there was no possible doubt. To House, as to Page, Sir Edward 
was the most attractive of British statesmen, and the friendship 
thus formed on the eve of war helped their respective countries to 
pass through the inevitable tangles of the coming years without a 
break. The Foreign Minister entered eagerly into the plan of 
economic co-operation between the Great Powers, but he failed to 
realise the importance of time. The suggestion that he and House 
should meet the Kaiser at Kiel was not taken up, and Sir William 
Tyrrell reported that his chief was considering methods of getting 
in touch with Germany without offending the other members of 
the Entente. ‘‘ Such were the vices of the pre-war system of 
alliances,’? comments Professor Seymour, “‘ which made im- 
possible straightforward conversations.’’ Sir Edward finally asked 
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the Colonel to inform the Kaiser of his impressions of the London 
conversations, ‘‘ He said he did not wish to send anything official 
or in writing, for fear of offending French or Russian susceptibili- 
ties in the event it should become known.” House accordingly 
wrote a reassuring letter to the Kaiser, but no further steps had 
been taken when the war broke out three weeks later. House had 
intended to revisit the Kaiser, and he never ceased to regret that 
“ the conservative delay of Sir Edward and his confrères made that 
impossible.”’ 

The Colonel was less surprised by the outbreak of war than most 
of his countrymen, for the conviction that the European situation 
must grow rapidly better or worse had inspired his visit to Berlin. 
It is remarkable how closely he anticipated the verdict on the 
immediate responsibility for the catastrophe which is now generally 
held. A 

“ It is clear to me,” he wrote in April, 1915, ‘‘ that the Kaiser 
did not want war and did not actually expect it. He foolishly 
permitted Austria to bring about an acute controversy with Serbia, 
and he concluded that, by standing firm with his ally, Russia would 
do nothing more than make a vigorous protest, much as she did 
when Austria annexed Bosnia. He thought Germany’s relations 
with England had improved to such an extent that she would not 
back Russia and France to the extent of making war on Germany. 
He went so farin bluff that it was impossible at the last moment 
to recede. He did not have the foresight to see the consequences, 
nor did he have the foresight so see that the building up of a 
great war machine must inevitably lead to war.” 


While attributing the war to the fatal system of armed groups 
rather than to the crimes or errors of individual men, House had 
no more difficulty than the President in deciding where his sym- 
pathies in the conflict lay. Both were convinced Democrats, 
Liberals, internationalists, idealists, and, in the proper sense of 
the word, pacifists.* A victory of German arms would involve the 
defeat of all their hopes and plans for a new order, and compel even 
the United States to become a military nation. The President kept 
a watch on his lips, but in conversation with his chosen friend he 
gave free rein to his condemnation of German policy in peace and 
war. There was, however, a difference in their attitude; for while 
the President regarded the struggle as a terrible but distant event, 
the Colonel believed that it would provide the opportunity for the 
international reorganisation of which the world stood desperately 
in need. This difference of standpoint was naturally reflected in a 
difference of policy. ‘‘I find the President singularly lacking in 
appreciation of the importance of this European crisis,” noted 
House in his diary on September 28th, 1914. ‘“‘ He seems more 


* The military title by which House was known had no relation to military 
service. 
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interested in domestic affairs, and I find it difficult to get his atten- 
tion centred on the big question.” House, on the other hand, 
desired that’ America should lead a crusade for a revolution in inter- 
national morals, and urged that she shculd strengthen her army 
and navy in order to vindicate her rights and support her diplo- 
matic demands during and after the struggle. Not till a year later 
did the President change his mind and carry the largest navy pro- 
gramme in American history. 

British citizens have agreed to regard Page as the ideal repre- 
sentative of a friendly Power during the crisis of our fate; but 
Page’s unconditional adoption of the Allied view both of the causes 
and the objects of the war rendered him a very imperfect interpreter 
of the policy of his Government. Nor'was the British Ambassador 
in Washington more fitted to fulfil the primary duty of a diplo- 
matic representative, namely, the faithful execution of his instruc- 
tions. Sir Cecil Spring-Rice was in wretched health, and the 
emotions of the war upset his nervous balance to such a degree that 
the President and his advisers found fruitful negotiation with him 
to be impossible. In these circumstances the unlimited confidence 
which House had won for himself both in Washington and White- 
` hall marked him out as the main channel of communication between 
the two countries, and he enjoyed the distinction, never accorded 
to any other foreigner, of corresponding with the Foreign Secretary 
by secret code. 

The Colonel’s vision included but transcended the maintenance 
of harmonious relations with Great Britain, for he took all Europe 
for his province. He desired the defeat of Germany; but he had 
no wish for an Allied victory so complete as to involve the domina- 
tion of Tsarist Russia, in which he saw the greatest menace to civil- 
isation. On the outbreak of hostilities the President had declared 
his readiness to mediate whenever desired, and there was not a 
moment until America herself entered the war in which House was 
not working for a durable peace. His first step was to discuss the 
situation with the Ambassadors of Great Britain, Germany, and: 
Austria, after what he regarded as the failure of German , 
militarism at the battle of the Marne. ‘‘ I was successful in making 
Sir Cecil see that it was not wise to take any big gamble in this 
conflict,” he wrote in his diary on September 2oth, 1914. ‘‘ If she 
could get disarmament and compensation for Belgium, she had 
better accept it and not risk the stupendous consequences of defeat. 
I also made him see that, if the Allies won and Germany was 
thoroughly crushed, there would be no holding Russia back and 
the future situation would be hardly less promising than the past.” 
Bernstorff and Dumba, neither of wham shared the ideals or 
expectations of their military chiefs, were eager for compromise; 
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but the reports from Page in London and Gerard in Berlin spoke 
of the determination of peoples equally convinced that they were 
engaged in a war of self-defence against implacable foes. There 
were, however, men in high station both in Whitehall and the 
Wilhelmstrasse who were prepared for an alternative to the risk of 
annihilation. The Chancellor and his civilian colleagues, declared 
Bernstorff, would be willing to discuss the two essential conditions 
of the indemnification of Belgium and drastic disarmament. Sir 
Edward Grey cabled that he approved the suggestion of parleys on 
such a basis, though he had not discussed it with the Cabinet, still 
less with the Allies. There was, in fact, as in all wars, a cleavage 
of opinion in both camps between moderates and extremists, and it 
was the wish of the President and his friend that action should 
be attempted before the latter obtained unfettered control. More- 
over, the policy of the greatest of neutrals was rapidly diminishing 
the good will which it had enjoyed both in England and Germany, 
the former complaining of its criticism of the blockade, the latter 
denouncing the sale of munitions to the mistress of the seas. 

House sailed for Europe on January 3oth, 1915, on his unofficial 
quest for peace, and opened his campaign by intimate discussion 
with Sir Edward Grey. “‘ It was an extraordinary conversation,” 
he reported, ‘‘ and I feel complimented beyond mesaure that he 
has such confidence in my discretion and integrity. I have many 
times expressed my high regard for his character, but I wish to 
reiterate it here. If every belligerent nation had a Sir Edward 
Grey at the head of its affairs, there would be no war, and if there 
were war it would soon be ended upon lines broad enough to 
satisfy any excepting the prejudiced and selfish.” The Foreign 
Minister was ready for a moderate settlement, if America would 
co-operate in a world-wide organisation to guarantee peace. ‘‘ Sir 
Edward,’ he wrote, after a subsequent conversation, “‘ is 
extremely anxious for England to take the highest possible 
grounds and not ask for anything except the evacuation and in- 
demnifying of Belgium and a settlement that will ensure per- 
manent peace. He is the one sane, big figure here.” The two 
men indeed were in complete agreement as to the need for a 
moderate peace, to be followed by reduction of armaments and a 
system of mutual guarantee. Sir Edward, however, was not dic- 
tator, and there were plenty of people like Lord Curzon, “‘ the 
worst Jingo I have met, who wants to make peace in Berlin, no 
matter how long it takes to get there.” 

The next stage was a visit to Paris, whence he reported that 
“ the ruling class in France do not desire peace, but a large part 
of the people and the men in the trenches would welcome it.” 
Delcassé was polite enough, but the demand for annexations 
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destroyed the bases of peace which he had discussed with Sir 
Edward Grey. He found the same situation in Berlin, whence he 
reported, ‘‘ nothing that even looks like peace within sight.” 
Bernstorff, he discovered, was quite wrong in imagining that 
peace parleys might be begun upon a basis of the evacuation of 
France and Belgium. ‘I find the civil Government here as 
sensible and fair-minded as in England, but they. are for the 
moment impotent.” It was a sad commentary, he added, that the 
belligerent Governments would probably welcome peace negotia- 
tions, but that none of them dared to take the first step. ‘‘It is 
a dangerous thing to inflame a people and to give them an 
exaggerated idea of success.’ 

The main subject of discussion was the freedom of the seas, in 
regard to which House believed that the interests of Germany, 
Great Britain and the United States could be reconciled. The 
submarine was rapidly changing the situation, and it was by no 
means certain that the British fleet could continue to guarantee 
the free carriage of food and raw materiais. To meet this situation 
he proposed that contraband should include nothing but imple- 
ments of warfare. The plan, which had been approved by Sir 
Edward, would give Germany the freedom of the seas which she 
craved, relieve Great Britain of the submarine menace, and remove 
the troublesome factor which had caused England-and America to 
fight in 1812 and might cause them to fight again. House was 
aware of the weakness of the plan, namely, that an unscrupulous 
nation might break its engagements; and to meet this danger he 
proposed a league of nations bound to unite against any breach of 
promise. The Germans eagerly accepted the idea; but when they 
proceeded to claim it as their own, they ruined its chances of 
acceptance by Great Britain. Moreover, at this moment the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania made peace parleys impossible. The German 
submarine and the British blockade were to continue to destroy 
life, for neither party would surrender the deadly weapon which 
seemed to promise victory. House returned home in June, a sadder 
and a wiser man, knowing more of the mind of the belligerents 
than anyone alive, and sadly convinced that his country was more 
likely to be forced into war than to bring about peace. 

The discovery that moderate counsels had little chance in, 
Europe, far from paralysing his pacific activities, stirred him to 
fresh endeavours. The President, determined if possible to avoid 
war, displayed a degree of patience in regard to the Lusitania 
and the Arabic which was denounced by his critics in the Eastern 
States and among the Allies as cowardice; but House knew, what 
Page did not, that ‘“‘ ninety per cent. of our people do not want 
him to involve us in war.” The situation, however, became more 
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and more difficult, for the President was engaged in sharp con- 
troversy with Great Britain on account of her interference with 
neutral trade and with Germany in regard to the sinking of 
passenger vessels. Yet though he was as bitterly attacked in 
London as in Berlin, Wilson had no intention of sitting idly by 
“if Germany and her militaristic ideas ” seemed likely to win. 
Thus arose in House’s mind, in September, 1915, a plan to compel 
peace by declaring the decision of the United States to intervene 
in the struggle against whichever side refused to accept American 
proposals for a settlement. ‘‘ It will not do for the United States 
to let the Allies go down and leave Germany the dominant mili- 
tary factor in the world. We would certainly be the next object 
of attack, and the Monroe Doctrine would be less than a scrap of 
paper.” The plan of dictating a settlement was approved by the 
President and Lansing, who had succeeded Bryan as Secretary 
of State, and who, unlike his predecessor, was not afraid of taking 
risks. Sir Edward Grey was informed by the Colonel of the offer 
of American help to end the war, with or without force of arms, 
on terms approved by them both for terminating the menace of 
militarism and guaranteeing the preservation of peace. 

It was to explain and carry through this ambitious project that 
House once more crossed the Atlantic in January, 1916, and the 
chapters relating to the last of his missionary journeys are the 
most novel in the book. The traditional policy of isolation was 
to be abandoned. Once again Sir Edward welcomed the American 
proposal, and once again House lamented that the Foreign Minis- 
ter was not in complete control. The plan included the cession of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, of Constantinople to Russia, the re- 
storation of Belgium and Serbia, and a League of Nations to 
prevent war. Such a peace, he believed, would destroy German 
militarism, and he was not surprised that the statesmen whom he 
now met for the third time in Berlin were unable to consider such 
Sacrifices until convinced that they could not win. Nor indeed 
were the Allied statesmen, with one or two British exceptions, 
inclined to reduce the demands which they believed they would 
ultimately be able to enforce. ‘‘In each Government I have 
visited,” reported House to the President, “I have found stub- 
bornness, determination, selfishness, and cant. One continually 
hears self-glorification and the highest motives attributed to 
themselves because of their part in the war. But I may tell you 
that my observation is that incompetent statesmanship and selfish- 
ness is at the bottom of it all.” 

The Allies naturally desired the intervention of the United 
States, but they had no wish to pay for it. “ Apparently they 

~ wanted American assistance without any conditions,” comments 
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Professor Seymour, ‘‘ not so much to secure a permanent and a 
just peace as to crush Germany.” House was bitterly disappointed 
that Sir Edward Grey lacked the power to induce his colleagues 
and his Allies to seize the opportunity which was offered. If it be 
argued that America was destined to intervene in 1917 without 
conditions, the Colonel and his editor would reply that intervention 
might have been secured in 1916, that the war would have been 
shortened, and that the worst features of the Treaty of Versailles 
would have been avoided. It was an added grief that the President 
continued to be denounced as a coward, if not indeed as a pro- 
German, at the very time that he was making a contingent offer to 
enter the war. The publication of these volumes should silence 
the critics who see in him a nerveless neutral, concerned only with 
the material interests of his country. 

The Presidential campaign of 1916 followed the rejection of the 
American offer, and the clearly expressed desire of ‘the great 
majority of American citizens to keep out-of war encouraged 
‘Wilson and his chief adviser to seek new ways of ending the 
conflict. After a year of controversy the German Government 
had been induced by a threatened severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions to keep the submarine campaign within the limits of inter- 
national law; but the triumph of the feeble Chancellor was brief, 
and it was clear that the demands of military and naval chiefs for 
„the resumption of ‘‘ unlimited ” warfare could not long be resisted. 
The story of the German ‘peace offer of December, 1916, and of 
the President’s invitation to the belligerents to state their aims, 
already told in detail in Count Bernstorfi’s Memoirs, receives fresh 
illustration in these pages. Wilson, we learn, was disgusted by 
what he regarded as the greed and short-sightedness of the com- 
batants, and the rejection of his conditional offer by the Allies 
transformed his willingness to enter the fight into an eager deter- 
mination to hold aloof. His final effort took the form of urging 
the combatants to declare their aims; but the well-meant endeavour 
did more harm than good. While he and House were convinced 
that neither side would win without American aid, both the Allies 
and the Central Powers still counted on victory. Germany accord- 
ingly refused to publish her terms, and the Allies put forward a 
programme of annexations which banished every chance of a 
negotiated peace. The extremists in Berlin found a new and 
cogent argument for the unlimited submarine campaign, which 
was accordingly declared on February 1st, 1917. 

It was understood in Berlin no less than in Washington that the 
new policy would involve the intervention of the United States; 
but even after the dismissal of Bernstorff the President’s mind 
_ moved slowly and reluctantly towards the inevitable breach. The 
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country was at last ready for war, and the final weeks were a 
time of nervous strain for the colleagues of the lonely man who 
wrestled with his conscience in the White House. When he had 
reached the great decision he confessed that he had never been 
so uncertain about anything in his life, and agreed with the 
Colonel’s observation that he was too refined, too civilised and 
too intellectual to make a great war President. The story ends 
with the declaration of war, and we shall wait impatiently for a 
third volume to tell us how the two friends confronted the perils 
of belligerency, and what counsels the Colonel gave to his chief 
after victory was achieved. 

““ The life I am leading,” wrote House in 1916, “ transcends 
in interest and excitement any romance.” It is inevitable that he 
should appear as the hero of the drama, not only because the 
book is mainly composed of his own diary and correspondence, 
but also because Wilson’s letters are conspicuous by their absence. 
Until we possess the President’s side of the story we cannot pro- 
nounce final judgment on the debt of thesetwo remarkable men 
to one another. If we had merely the evidence of these pages we 
should be compelled to regard House, at any rate in the realm 
of foreign affairs, as the master, not the pupil. Yet whatever the 
exact nature of their relationship, this book will stand as an 
imperishable memorial of a friendship consecrated by unselfish 
and unstinted devotion to the enduring interests of mankind. 


G. P. Goocn. 


THE VINDICATION OF VALUES. 


HE student of Religion—and indeed of Mankind—is 
l | confronted by three outstanding facts, which demand serious 
consideration and, if possible, explanation. The first is 
the Sense of Sin, which, in different forms and with varying 
degrees of intensity, has haunted mankind in all ages and in all 
parts of the world. The second is the. prevalence of institutions 
and practices of Sacrifice, in which conceptions of propitiation and 
expiation have played an important and sometimes a predominant 
part. The third is that the Christian Religion has won its greatest 
and most distinctive triumphs by. perpetuating both, and that in 
perpetuating thém it has deepened the sense of sin and elevated the 
conception of sacrifice. ‘Speaking generally, it'may be said that 
all Religions have sought to express and to- satisfy what should be 
the normal relations between God and man, and yet have had’ to 
take account of and to find-some remedy for the abnormal. In. 
other words, they have-been compelled to recognise the deep and 
widespread consciousness that the relations between God and man 
have been or may be deranged, and that some means of restoring 
them must be supplied. - - The theory and practice of Religion has 
included, if it has not culminated in, a Way of Salvation. Indeed, 
the very conception of what should be the normal relations between 
God and man has emphasised, at least on occasions, the distressing 
sense that they have become, aS a matter of fact, abnormal, The 
more elevated and.profound the religious faith the deeper has be- 
come the consciousness of the disturbing presence and consequences 
of sin, the intenser the demand for atonement and reconciliation. 
This is, above all, true of the Christian Religion. Its acceptance 
and its advance throughout the ages have been due to many causes 
and influences. Its Idea of God and its ideal of the true relation- 
ship between God and man have prevailed, not only because of 
their elevation, but because of their power, in satisfying the mani- 
fold spiritual demands-of human nature, to supply a rationally 
consistent explanation of the Universe. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
the Christian Religion has won its greatest victories, not because 
it has offered the truest and most satisfying philosophy of life, 
but because it has addressed itself to, and in so doing has intensi- 
fied, the consciousness of Sin, and has dealt with it by proclaiming 
a gospel of redemption through Sacrifice. For this reason St. Paul 
has had greater influence than St. James, St. Augustine than 
Clement of Alexandria, Luther than Erasmus, John Weslev than 
- Bishop Butler. The Cross has become the triumphant Symbol of 
Christianity ; the Lord’s Supper its central rite, and this because its 
sacrificial significance, however interpreted, has subordinated to 
itself all other elements of its Sacramental meaning. 
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How is all this to be explained? Has the Christian Religion 
prevailed by laying a morbid emphasis on the sense of sin—of the 
abnormal—which ought to be eliminated? And has it done so by 
imposing another abnormality, that of Salvation by Sacrifice, 
upon mankind? Or is it just here that it has most conclusively 
established its claim to be at once the Absolute Religion and the 
final Truth? In order to answer these questions it is necessary to 
examine the sense of sin, the practice of sacrifice, and the Christian 
faith, in the light of the Supreme Values of spiritual life. 

I. The Sense of Sin.—The sense of sin has had lowly origins 
and crude early manifestations. It has always depended upon and 
corresponded to the ideas of God that have prevailed. Man’s life 
has been spent on a patch of light surrounded by darkness, and 
his progress has been determined by the successful invasion of the 
darkness by the light of extending knowledge and increasing 
power. Hence there have been Religions, or religious moods, 
of light and of darkness, of apparently beneficent or malignant 
powers, of the emotions that accompany prosperity and of those 
that are aroused by adversity. The predominance of the one or the 
other has been determined by the temperament, environment and 
history of particular races. The dark background of life has been 
peopled by the terrifying spectres of human imagination, and out 
of it have come the calamities that have shattered man’s prosperity 
or imperilled his existence These have been interpreted as signs 
of Divine anger, caused either by the unreasonableness of some 
god, or, more probably, by some transgression, witting or un- 
witting, on the part of men. Where religions of light have pre- 
vailed even grave offences have seemed venial; where the grim 
religions of darkness have held sway even trifling offences have 
seemed grave. For the development of Religion, in general, and 
of the sense of sin in particular, the most favourable conditions 
have been found where there has been some equipoise between the 
benignant and the threatening factors of human life, where man 
has lived and laboured with fair promise of success, but yet has 
been chastened by the possibility and the occasional experience of 
adversity and disappointed hopes. 

At the stage when all changes have been attributed to the “ act 
of God,” rewarding or punishing according as they bring pros- 
perity or the reverse, Polytheism exerts a baneful influence upon 
morality as well as upon reason. What is man to think or do, 
when the Supreme Powers are in conflict with one another and treat 
men and their affairs as pawns in their game? This is serious 
enough in the case of a literary religion, like that of Homer, and 
tends to the divorce of religion from conduct. It is still more disas- 
trous where a profounder clash of religious intuitions and instincts 
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is concerned and where the discord is intensified by beliefs about 
tke Divine, which, while fundamentally incompatible with one 
another, can be successively, or even simultaneously held, by being 
distributed among the various divinities of the Pantheon. More- 
over, beneath and beyond the incongruities of Polytheism, there 
arise still more deepseated problems, as the Greek Tragedies reveal. 
Inexorable Destiny and Personal Will—Divine or human—Judg- 
ment and Mercy, divergences between Divine demands, human 
customs, and the unwritten law of the heart, how are all these to be 
so explained and reconciled as to afford sure guidance to perplexed 
minds, and a sure standard of right and wrong? Only an artificial 
accommodation could be found. 

In short, dramatic insight failed, the generalisations of philo- 
sophy proved incompetent to solve the moral enigma of life, 
the national religions decayed by reason of the wider contacts and 
the growing moral sense of mankind. Yet the Mystery Religions 
arose and spread, in evidence of the everdeepening sense of in- 
security, dissatisfaction and unrest, while Ovid summed up the 
situation for enlightened men of the world when he confessed, 
Meliora video proboque, deteriora sequor. 

What was left vague and inconclusive elsewhere became both 
precise and profound in the Religion of the Old Testament. Many 
signs are to be found in the earlier writings that the influences 
that prevailed elsewhere were active also in the primitive religion 
of Israel. There, also, the sense of sin had crude beginnings, which 
left traces upon the subsequent spiritual history of the people. 
Yet the sense of sin grew steadily in spiritual and moral signifi- 
cence, until it reached the poignancy of Psalm li: ‘‘ Against 
Thee, Thee only, have I sinned and done this evil in Thy sight ” 
(v. 4). This development was the direct and inevitable result of the 
progressive revelation of the character of Jahveh and of His rela- 
tionship to the world. First in importance stands the recognition 
that His worshipfulness is to be found, not in His might, but in 
His eternal perfection. Thence sprang the belief in His unity and 
in His creative and universal Sovereignty. Yet, just because the 
secret of His Godhead was found in His spiritual perfection, the 
law of Jahveh is not an arbitrary and external imposition, but is 
revealed by His Word and His Spirit as the law of life. “ The word 
is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart ” (Deut. xxx, 
14). Sin is, therefore, suicidal; an offence, not merely against the 
will of God, but against the nature of man. The witness of the 
Prophets made religion ethical, the experience of the Psalmists 
made it personal and inward, the teaching of the Wise Men made 
it reflective.‘ Yet all these were giving utterances, in their several 
. ways, to their knowledge of Jahveh. And as their knowledge of 
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Him grew, so did their sense of sin—national and social, personal 
and universal. 

The great variety of the ways in which sin is described by the 
Old Testament writers corresponds with the complexity of man’s 
nature and of his situation. Judged from the standpoint of Divine 
Authority and law sin is “ transgression ’’; from the standard of 
righteousness it is “‘ crookedness,” disorder and perversion. Seen 
in the light of the ideal, it is “ falling-short ” and failure. Viewed 
as an attitude towards God it appears as ‘‘ rebellion,” turbulent or 
stiffnecked, heedless or insolent. Regarded from the standpoint of 
wisdom, sin is “ folly.” The element of resistance is found even 
in moral inability, and this resistance is capable of becoming blas- 
phemous defiance. Since the character of God prescribes the 
ordered relationships of mankind, sin is anti-social. Yet outward 
conduct is the expression of the inward disposition. Hence “‘Jahveh 
looketh unto the heart.” When His illumination searches out the 
sad experience of men, the heart is seen to be “ deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked ” (Jer. xvii, 9). “ We are all as an 
unclean thing, and all our righteousnesses are filthy rags ” (Isaiah, 
Ixiv, 6). The sense of guilt is in accordance with the sense of the 
gravity of sin. Man must not plead his inheritance as an excuse 
before God. He must recognise his freedom and acknowledge his 
responsibility. ‘‘ For all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment,” says the most worldly-wise of the Old Testament 
writers (Ecclesiastes, xi, 9); “ That Thou mightest be justified 
when Thou speakest, and be clear when Thou judgest,” says the 
most inwardly spiritual (Psalm li, 4). 

The Christian Religion could add nothing to this teaching; it 
took nothing away from it. Yet a notable change is manifest in the 
New Testament. Sin is now seen as consisting in and displayed 
by a perverse attitude towards Christ. The Fourth Gospel reports 
Him to have said that the ‘‘ Paraclete,’’ “‘ the Spirit of Truth,” 
would convict the world “ of sin, because they believe not on Me”’ 
(John xvi, 9). The Apostolic preachers found the heinousness of 
sin revealed and its guilt culminating in the rejection and cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. The meditation of His Passion has ever since been 
used by the Church to deepen the sense of sin in its members. His 
character has been seen so to personify the highest Values and the 
grace of His appeal so to plead in their behalf that resistance, or 
even indifference, to Christ is convincing evidence of the presence 
and perversity of sin. 

What is the explanation of all this? Surely this, that sin con- 
sists in the violation of, or the failure to pursue, the Supreme 
Values of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness; still moze, in the harden- 
ing of the personality in resistance to the inward authority and 
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indluence by which these Values are pressed-upon our recognition 
and.acceptance. Each man stands, so to speak, between two worlds, 
lower and higher, between two stages, past and future, between 
two tempers, realist and idealist, and between two natures, animal 
and spiritual. These pairs form ‘two series, and they are in con- 
flict. The conflict is, above all, inward, though the result expresses 
itself in a manner of life. There is a downdrag, of which each man 
is more or less aware, Its weight is loaded by his desires. In vary- 
ing degrees it implicates his will and may determine his whole 
attitude towards life. To the extent that-this takes place, what the 
Scripures term ‘* unbelief.’’ becomes dominant, and selfishness, in 
one or other of its many forms, puts men’ at issue with God. Some. 
may emphasise the element ‘of ignorance with Socrates; others the 
bad will with-Kant. ‘Yet-the complex that has to be dealt with in- 
cludes both these and:other elements besides.. A-coherent disposition 
is in process of formation keyed throughout tothe higher, or accom- 
` modating itself, either weakly or definitely, to the lower. - And 
because men have been conscious, éither habitually or on occasion, 
of allying themselves’ with, and impersonating themselves in, thé 
resistance of the lower to the higher, they have had, in proportion 
to their sensitive awareness, the consciousness of sin. 

II. Sacrifices—There ‘is no need to speak’ at length about the 
sacrificial institutions: and practices that have marked the’ risé and: 
progress of Religion throughout the world. It will suffice to say 
that these have reflected the conceptions. of Deity entertained by 
those who have obsérved them, and ‘that.they have served either 
to cement and celebrate fellowship with the gods when’ relations- 
have been normal, or'to` repair them when deranged or broken.: 
Scme sacrifices have been festal, like the “ peace-offerings ”’- of 
Israel ; others have been propitiatory ‘and expiatory, like the “ sin- 
offerings.” The material of the sacrifice has always been some- 
thing which the offerer has actually valued and which the particular 
deity has been believed to value or to demand. The graver the 
need and the intenser the desire for deliverance, the costlier has been 
the sacrifice, whether of. human or animal -life, or of national wealth, 
Since the customary sacrifices have reflected the character of the 
deity whose favour was either enjoyed or sought, it follows that. 
the growing’ elevation of the faith of Jahveh found a measure of 
expression in the sacrificial system of Israel. This comparative 
retinement is to be seen in the eventual exclusion -of human sacri- 
fices, in the selection of offerings—whether animal or vegetable— 
that were most closely related to the wealth and labour, and, there- 
fore, to the personality, of the worshipper, and in many details of- 
the ritual which conveyed spiritual suggestions. ' 

Yet, despite this comparative elevation, the pre-Exilic Prophets 
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of Israel were uniformly hostile to the sacrifices; not merely to the 
prevailing practices, but even to the principles involved in them. 
Jeremiah, though himself the son of a priest, goes so far as to deny 
that Jahveh gave any commandment at all about burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices when He brought Israel out of Egypt (Jer. vii, 21-23). 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah all express, not merely their own, but 
Jahveh’s impatience with and even loathing of the sacrifices (Amos 
v, 21; Hosea vi, 6; Is., i, 11-17). ‘‘ The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit,” says the fifty-first Psalm (v. 17). Micah sums up 
for them all when he reports Balaam to have answered the inquiry 
of Balak as to the atoning efficacy of sacrifices, however costly, in 
the immortal words, ‘‘ He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth Jahveh require of thee, but to do justly and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ” (Micah, vi., 6-8). 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, it was a prophet who wrote Isaiah 
liii. Many elements contributed to the portrayal of the Servant of 
Jahveh, whose undeserved sufferings made atonement for the sins 
of his people and led to his own Divine exaltation. The memory of 
martyred prophets, the dawning sense that Israel was called to be 
a martyr nation, and the recognition of the mystery of vicarious 
suffering were among them. Yet all are clothed in a sacrificial 
form, and the sacrifice of the Servant meets in the only possible 
way the Divine demand for a propitiatory atonement. 

Yet, clearly, the spiritual and moral qualities of the Servant 
transfigure his sufferings and give to his death both its intrinsic 
value and its prevailing effect. His righteousness, the fidelity and 
courage of his witness, his unresisting submission, his unmeasured 
devotion, these are the features which give merit to his sacrifice. 
The sacrificial and the ethical interests of religion have come to 
terms, and the ethical, raised to the pitch of complete self-sacrifice, 
reigns supreme. 

Inevitably this prophetic picture has supplied the material for 
the interpretation of the death of Christ. His death was sacrificial : 
so supremely the Sacrifice as to fulfil and supersede all that had 
gone before. And this because of the spiritual and ethical values 
which were realised in it. This is the witness of all the New Testa- 
ment writings. Yet the material taken over from Isaiah liii is still 
further elevated, and, indeed, completely transformed. ‘‘ God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself,’ says St. Paul (2 
Cor., v. 19); not exacting, but supplying, the needful atonement. 
The Sacrifice is that, not of the Servant, but of the Son, and there- 
fore, while self-surrender and submission are involved, it exhibits 
above all the active co-operation of the Son with His Father, the 
culmination of lifelong fellowship and obedience. Though the 
term “‘ propitiation ” is used, the utmost care is taken to clear it of 
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its heretofore crude suggestions. The Sacrifice that was consum- 
mated on earth had been eternally real in heaven: The Lamb was 
“slain before the foundation of the world ” (Rev. xiii, 8). In 
Christ, “ The kindness of God our Saviour and His philanthropy 
appeared ” (Titus iii, 4). In short, the Atonement of the Cross is 
the deed of God in humanity, and because of its transcendent value 
it avails for the salvation of mankind. 

III.—When we pass from the New Testament to the Religion 
and Theology of the Christian Church a perplexing situation is dis- 
closed. The Christian Church has alwavs held that the salvation 
of mankind is vitally dependent upon the Death of Christ. This 
belief has inspired and fashioned alike its official teaching, its wor- 
ship, and its spiritual experience. ‘The Nicene Creed declares that 
our Lord “ was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate.” Yet while 
the fact has been universally accepted and the belief has been pro- 
foundly influential, no authoritative or even generally accepted 
explanation either of the fact or of its influence has been reached. 
In general terms all are agreed ; the attempt to reach precision has 
been divisive. Many of the attempts at explanation have been 
either grotesque or repulsive. They have, been grotesque, when 
some one term, among the many used in the New Testament, has 
been selected to bear the whole burden of a theory; as, for example, 
when the word ‘‘ Ransom ” suggested a payment made to the 
Devil for the release of mankind—a suggestion that was worked out 
by certain of the Early Fathers with all kinds of perverse ingenuity. 
They have been repulsive when God, and not the Devil, has been 
set forth as exacting this “ Ransom,” in the sense that He has 
received an equivalent in the sufferings of Christ for the remission 
of the penalties of the ransomed. Yet, even when such extremes 
have been avoided, doctrines of the Atonement have been suc- 
cessively formulated and subsequently abandoned because they 
have interpreted the sovereignty of God in terms of supposed 
human analogies, whether feudal, forensic, or governmental, 
which, if they are applicable at all to the relationship between God 
and man, can only be so in a subordinate way and in such wise 
as to be completely transformed in a supreme relationship which, 
while it may include, must needs transcend them all. All such 
accounts have sought to show how the Death of Christ effected a 
change in the attitude of God towards a sinful race ; how He received 
a necessary, or a becoming, .“ satisfaction ” for the sins of the 
world. They set forth what is termed an ‘‘ objective ’? Atonement. 

Such explanations have proved unsatisfying either because the 
analogies upon which they have been founded have, for the most 
part, become obsolete, or because they conflict with outstanding 
declarations of the New Testament, or because they have 
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encountered serious spiritual and moral objections. Hence a re- 
action has taken place towards what are termed “ subjective ” 
doctrines of the Atonement. Christ died to manifest, to bring home, 
something which brought men back out of the estrangement of sin, 
to reconciliation with God. What then did Christ declare or make 
manifest through His Death? The judgment of God upon sin, 
some have said ; His constraining appeal to the heart of man, accord- 
ing to others. What is needed above all, it is urged, is that a 
manifestation of Divine love and mercy should be made in so con- 
vincing a way as to overcome all the barriers of selfishness and 
unbelief so that the prodigals may return in penitence to their 
Father. And what appeal can be so amazing as that which has been 
made by the revelation of the solidarity and sympathy of God with 
man, set forth in the humiliation and suffering of the Cross? 

These explanations represent an appeal made by God to man. 
But there are others which lay stress upon the Atonement as being 
made by means of a confession made to God on behalf of man by 
Christ, man’s eternal and spiritual representative. This confession 
has even been termed an act of vicarious repentance. The motive 
of all these ‘‘ subjective ” explanations has been the ever-deepening 
sense of the Fatherhood of God, and the treatment of His Father- 
hood as excluding, rather than transforming, all the austere 
doctrines of His sovereign and judicial relationship to men. Hence 
the reaction against severity and against the crude adoption of 
lower analogies to suggest and explain the dealings of God with 
men have often been marred by softness and sentimentality. 
Moreover, there are difficulties in all such explanations taken as 
they stand. How can the suffering of Death inflicted upon or 
undergone by one who is sinless as the consequence of His supreme 
righteousness be the Divine judgment upon sin? How, again, can 
the sympathy of God be revealed in a sacrifice that is intrinsically 
aimless? Or, how can the sympathy of God be a source of com- 
fort and a means of reconciliation if the sufferings, whether of 
Christ or of mankind, be left as an inexplicable mystery? Or 
again, if the Sacrifice be treated as a confession made on behalf of 
sinners, why must that confession be made through the extremity 
of death, and what precise meaning can be given to the confession 
by one who is sinless of sins that are not His own, and that even 
the wealth of His human sympathy cannot enable Him, in any 
strict sense, to appropriate? None of these difficulties has been 
satisfactorily met either for the scrutiny of reason or for the common 
sense of plain men. Each of these explanations, whether objective 
or subjective, if adopted in isolation, appears to offer what may 
be called abnormal action on the part of God as a remedy for the 
abnormality of sin. And abnormality can only be remedied by the 
triumph of the normal. 
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Is there, then, any way by which these divergent views can be 
harmonised, by which the essential truth in them all can be dis- 
entangled, preserved, and combined in a larger whole? A “ satis- 
faction ” for sin that is at once demanded and provided by God: an 
appeal that is made by God and is at the same time an offering made 
by Man: a declaration of righteousness that is also the supreme 
expression of sympathy and mercy: a confession, and yet some- 
thing unspeakably more—a making good? Is the Cross the Deed 
of God and of Man in complete unity ? Is it a sacrifice on behalf of 
Man that is yet capable of being spiritually appropriated by men? 
Does it, therefore, provide a ‘‘ Ransom ” and Redemption, rescu- 
ing mankind potentially from the thraldom of sin, and rescuing 
men actually in so far as they identify themselves with it and appro- 
priate it? 

How does the matter appear, when sin is regarded as the viola- 
tion of the Absolute Values and as: resistance to the Divine 
Authority and influence that reveals and upholds them? The 
following suggestions, which can only be indicated in bare outline, 
may be made in answer to this question. 

1. God is the Eternal Realisation, the Creative Source, and the 
Sovereign Custodian of the Supreme Values, which constitute the 
satisfying end and, therefore, the immanent meaning of His world. 
It is in this sense, above all, that His Fatherhood must be 
construed, and such a Fatherhood must needs include such 
supreme and universal Sovereignty as these Values involve and 
reveal. i - 

2. Values, when neglected or outraged, always need vindication. 
The higher they are the graver their violation and the more urgent 
the need of sufficient vindication. 

Such vindication must, above all, consist in the full manifestation 
of these Values in the character and conduct of personal life. Such 
manifestation must needs be carried to the point of extreme self- 
sacrifice in their behalf. Yet such complete manifestation at the 
cost of sacrificial maintenance is the highest self-realisation. -It is 
the fulfilment and not the destruction of personality. Such sacri- 
ficial fulfilment is the faithful response to the Divine revela- 
tion that comes to spiritual intuition. Hence God Himself speaks 
through such sacrifice with constraining appeal to the human 
nature that has been constituted by and for Himself. As the 
Source and Custodian of these Values He brings home their 
sanctity to the hearts of those who have neglected or violated them. 
The human Vindication is the organ of this Divine Appeal, which 
becomes effective through the spiritual channels of human solid- 
arity and fellowship. 

3- Christ is the supreme human personification of the absolute 
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spiritual Values. He stands forth in perfect union both with God 
and Man. 

4. The effect of His Personality upon men was two-fold. While 
He made an imperishable and ever-growing appeal to all that is 
highest in human nature, He called forth into deadly warfare with 
Himself all the influences that make men resist the highest Values. 
Each man, as he watches the combined activity of all that is basest 
in human nature in bringing about the Passion, is constrained to 
say, “ It is I.” 

5. Hence the nature of Christ’s Deed upon the Cross becomes 
manifest. The witness of His Life was consummated in the Sacri- 
fice of His Death. Through His Death He attained the highest 
self-realisation; as the Epistle to the Hebrews asserts, He was 
“ perfected.” Thereby, he entirely reversed the attitude of sin 
towards the Values of life and towards the influence of God. ‘‘ He 
was obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross.” Hence He 
gave such acomplete vindication of Values that henceforth His Cross 
has established their place in the reverence, if not in the practice, 
of mankind and has become, through His Spirit, the availing 
means and expression of men’s return to God and of their accept- 
ance of the standards He enjoins. 

6. It follows from all this that the Cross of Christ is the Deed of 
God, and yet the conjoint Deed of God and Man, putting away sin 
and establishing Righteousness and Love in its place. The Cross 
is, at once, the manifestation, the re-establishment and the cement 
of the higher unity between God, man and the Universe. It is 
Atonement, for Christ is ‘ our peace.” Along these lines, the 
Cross is seen as the casting out of the abnormal, by a transcendent 
deed that carrieS in itself the ideally normal to its enthronement in 
human life. While in a sense anthropocentric, because primarily 
concerned with mankind, its nature and method are Divine, and, 
therefore, universal. The greatness of the reality finds room for, 
yet extends beyond, the partial and onesided explanations of it 
that have appealed to the various moods and the particular experi- 
ences of men. On the Cross our Lord made “a full, perfect and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world.” Righteousness is satisfied, the sympathy of God 
attains its end and makes its appeal, man makes good his return to 
God through the Sacrifice that for ever vindicates the highest 
Values. The assertion of these Values by God, while holy and 
righteous, is the most convincing sign of His mercy. This Divine 
assertion of the Values is made in the form of human acceptance 
of them, through the Divinely-human Person and Work of Jesus 
Christ, His Son, our Lord. 


J. Scorr Lipcerr. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN CANADA. 


HE politics of Canada present to-day a scene of complicated 
| confusion and uncertainty for which no parallel can be found 
in the history of the Dominion. The bi-party system which 
had been maintained with almost unbroken rigidity from Con- 
federation onwards had, along with some serious flaws, at least 
one great advantage for.a country rent as Canada is by geo- . 
graphical, racial and ‘economic fissures; for the sake of party 
interest sectional selfishness was often ‘gSdppressed, and the adjust- 
ments of policy necessary to the successful governance of such a 
heterogeneous community -were reached by compromise within the 
party caucus. But this system which had been stabilised by the 
predominance in turn of two great political leaders, Sir John. Mac- 
donald and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, was completely shattered by. the 
Great War and its impacts upon Canadian life. In the early stages 
of the conflict the French-Canadians, who numbered almost one- 
third of the population, had given, under the guidance of Laurier, 
a qualified support to Canada’s participation in the war; but they 
were handled with- the same perverse stupidity as the southern 
Irish, and when the Borden Government introduced a measure of 
conscription in 1917, they offered resolute opposition to it- and 
developed a racial solidarity on the side of -the Liberal party 
which persists to the present day and has effectually destroyed the 
‘old equilibrium of politics. The Coalition Government which was © 
formed in 1917 as the result of an alliance of conscriptionist Liberals 
with the Conservatives for the better furtherance of the national 
effort, did not survive the retirement from politics of its architect, 
Sir Robert Borden, but it proved impossible to make any immedi- 
ate reconstruction of the shattered bi-party system. : 
The Conservative party found itself without any serious support 
in the province of Quebec, which is fundamentally the most Con- 
servative community in Canada, and at the general election of 1917 
had its strength reduced to fifty seats, or less than one-fourth of the 
membership of the Federal House of Commons. On the other 
hand, the French-Canadian bloc, controlling by its vote at least 
seventy-five seats, gave the Liberal party a formidable nucleus, but 
it also burdened it with a mass of reactionary opinion whose 
influence-upon the party’s policies was dreaded by many voters of 
progressive outlook, and only a small proportion of the conscrip- 
tionist Liberals returned to their original fold. ' Some of them 
remained in the Conservative camp, but more of them found. a 
haven in the new Progressive party founded in 1919 by varied 
elements, chiefly agrarian in character, who were convinced of the 
futility of the two historic parties and their subservience to the 
“ big business ” interests of Montreal and Toronto. ` However, 
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the Liberal party, which, after the death of Laurier had secured a 
new leader in Mr. Mackenzie King, was able to capitalise the post- 
war reaction So successfully that it secured almost a moiety of the 
Federal seats at the general election of 1921 and was able to assume 
office with an assurance of benevolent support from the Pro- 
gressives. 

The latter party had made a most hopeful beginning at the same 
election by the capture of more than one-fourth of the Federal 
seats, and if they had followed the example of the British Labour 
Party and exercised their right as the second largest group to claim 
the rôle of official Opposition, they could, by forcing to the front 
the vital economic issues raised by their radical programme, known 
as “ The New National Policy,” have soon yoked the two old 
parties in an uneasy alliance and secured the field as the only honest 
exponents of reform. But when its leaders, lacking political cour- 
age and in some cases compromised by pre-election bargains with 
the Liberals, rejected the opportunity and decided that an attitude 
of benevolent sympathy to the King Government gave promise of 
the best results, its influence began to wane. When its agrarian 
members succumbed to a narrow spirit of class consciousness, and 
made no effort to find a working basis of co-operation with other 
insurgent elements, its future as a national party was sealed, and 
the election fought on October 2gth last revealed the fact that only 
in the three prairie provinces was it a serious competitor of the old 
parties whose predominance it had so seriously threatened in 1921. 

Mr. Mackenzie King, after failing in an effort to bring the 
leaders of the Progressive party into his Cabinet, has formed a 
Ministry out of his own parliamentary following, but while it con- 
tains some able and experienced politicians, even its warmest 
friends could not claim for it great intellectual resources or high 
administrative capacity. 

But the Conservative party was slow to recover from the débâcle 
of 1921, and great as are the parliamentary abilities of its leader, 
Mr. Arthur Meighen, who had succeeded Sir Robert Borden, 
a lack of competent lieutenants nullified his efforts. Moreover, the 
Liberals could generally rely upon the support of the Progressives 
who were content to levy judicious blackmail upon them, and when 
the new party became fractious on the tariff or other issues Con- 
servative help was always available for the Government. 

The record of the King Ministry was marred by some serious 
blunders, and the reactionary element among its supporters was 
strong enough to prevent anything but a feeble fulfilment of the 
Radical programme adopted in 1919 at the party convention which 
had chosen Mr. King as leader; but it was able to maintain itself 
in office for four years until Mr. King decided to appeal to the 
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country last autumn. Prior to the dissolution he re-organised his 
Cabinet which had been weakened by the retirement of veterans 
like Mr. Fielding and Sir Lomar Gouin, and appealed for a fresh 
and better mandate on the ground that the Liberal party had been 
following with profit a middle path ‘between two parties of 
extremists whose policies, -if translated into Iegislation, would 
wreck the structure of Confederation, and he pleaded for a clear 
majority which. would enable him to engage in bold constructive 
policies on a number of national problems. 

‘But the response to this appeal sadly disappointed Ribera hopes, 
and the final returns revealed the new Parliament to be composed of 
116 Conservatives, 101 Liberals, 25 Progressives, 2 Labourites and 
a solitary Independent, Mr. Henri Bourassa, ‘the latter, after an 
absence of eighiteén, years, returning toan arena which~he had 
once adorned with great distinction.’ On the balance the Liberals 
had only lost seventeen seats,-but their losses were of a particularly ’ 
crippling character; for Mr. Mackenzie King and eight of his 
Ministers had gone down to defeat and Liberal candidates had-only 
fared well in regions where the French-Canadian vote was a 
dominant factor and in Saskatchewan, where Mr.’ Dunning, the 
‘Provincial Premier, who is a politician. of great promise, threw 
himself actively into the.contest. The Conservatives made decisive 
gains in most of the English-speaking. provinces, winning in all 
65 seats, and they were’ deprived by a narrow margin of the triumph 
of a clear majority through the complete failure of their assault ` 
upon the great Liberal stronghold of Quebec where the inveterate 
prejudice against Mr. Meighen, derived from the controversies of 
the war years, could not be-overcome even by the device of rtinning 
the anti-Government ‘campaign in a separate compartment. The 
Progressive party, however, -torn by internal dissensions and lack- 
ing both effective leadership and adequate press support, fared very 
badly, losing two-thirds of its parliamentary strength. But with a 
few exceptions its. abler members were returned, and although 
decimated in numbers and reduced to the status of a Western 
Radical group, it found itself i in a position of commanding strength 
in the new Parliament, able to dictate its Own‘terms as the price 
of its support. no 

‘When the indecisive nature of the result was clear, Mr. 
Mackenzie King had achoice of three alternative courses. “He could 
resign at once arid recommend that Mr. Meighen, as the leader -of 
the largest group, be entrusted with the task of forming an 
Administration ; or he could attempt.to secure the co-operation of 
the Progressives in the formation of a Coalition Government which’ 
. could command a small but reliable majority in the House of. 
Commons, while his third alternative was to retain office and, sum- 
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moning Parliament at an early date, to await its verdict upon the 
fate of the Ministry. Approaches to the Progressives met with 
little encouragement, and after prolonged deliberation the last of 
three courses was chosen, in face, however, of the advice of influ- 
ential Liberal strategists who held that the party’s interest would 
be better served in the long run by immediate resignation. It was 
found impossible to summon Parliament before January 7th and 
equally impracticable to find safe seats for the Premier and his de- 
feated colleagues. A government surviving in a state of helpless 
coma could obviously not recover popularity or prestige, and, when 
Parliament met, the general impression was that the Conservative 
Opposition, which had been reinforced by a number of able and 
experienced politicians, would soon be in a position to administer 
the coup de grace. The Ministry’s only hope of survival lay in the 
enlistment of the steady goodwill of the Progressives by a legisla- 
tive programme which would give effect to some of their favourite 
policies, and the Speech from the Throne showed evidence that the 
necessities of the situation had been fully realised, for it contained 
a number of appetising baits which members representing rural 
constituencies, as all the Progressives do, could not lightly spurn. 

Foremost among these was a scheme for rural credits, other pro- 
jects for the betterment of the farming industry, and a plan for 
the completion of the half-finished railway to the Hudson’s Bay, 
which, it is claimed, will furnish a cheaper route to Europe for the 
grain and cattle of the prairies. A pledge was included that the 
Tariff Board, for which authority had been previously secured, 
would be named and set to work at once, and the suggestion was 
made that further reductions of the tariff might be possible afte: 
it had undertaken an investigation into the fiscal system and its 
workings. A forecast of a reduction of income taxation was also 
made, and the Railway Commission was instructed to examine and 
report upon the delicate problems involved in the annual diversion 
of a large part of the export tariff in Canadian grain from Canada’s 
winter ports to American ports like Portland, Maine, and Balti- 
more. The Progressives, however, were acutely dissatisfied with 
the references to the tariff and the absence of any pledge about an 
alternative vote bill; but they found that the Conservatives, while 
they were willing to support policies of rural credits, co-operative 
marketing and the general improvement of rural conditions, were 
adamant about the alternative vote and would not give pledges to 
abstain from trying to raise the tariff, if they came into office. Also 
fear of the worry and expense of another general election was 
acutely present in the Progressives’ minds, although the Conserva- 
tives sought to allay it by promising that if the Progressives did 
not turn them out of office they would not of their own accord seek 
an early dissolution for some years. 

VOL. CXXIX. 31 
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After preliminary manoeuvres the issue of party supremacy 
was joined on the second day of the session before the Address in 
Reply to the Speech from the Throne could be dealt with, by a 
Conservative amendment which asserted that since the candidates 
of the Government had been defeated in a large majority of the 
constituencies at the recent general election and nine Ministers 
had been rejected at the polls, and the Prime Minister was without 
a seat in Parliament, the Ministry was not competent to act as a 
Government or to address Parliament through the mouth of the 
Governor-General, and that its attempted’ continuance in office was 
a violation of the principles and practice of British constitutional 
government. Conservative speakers laid special stress upon the 
absence from Parliament of the Premier, the recognised channel of 
communication between Parliament and the Executive, and com- 
plained that there was no precedent for a British premier remaining 
so long in office without a seat as Mr. King had done; but the 
Liberals retorted that this situation was due to a temporary political 
accident and would be speedily remedied. All the important 
personalities in the House took part in the debate with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Forke, the Progressive leader, and a favourite argu- 
mentative weapon on both sides was, the citation of .British 
precedents from the earliest days of parliamentary government in 
connection with parallel Constitutional crises. 

On this amendment the debate, in which temper often ran high, 
lasted without interruption for a whole week and attracted keen 
public interest, hundreds of people being turned away from the 
galleries each day. The Progressives found themselves in a 
perplexing quandary ; most of them had been returned in face of the 
opposition of Liberal candidates and they had scant confidence in 
the capacity or sincerity of the Liberal ministry. But they were 
afraid to entrust with power a party which is definitely pledged to 
a policy of higher protectionism, and their fears were increased 
when a Liberal protectionist from Quebec bluntly announced that, 
if the Progressives voted the Conservatives into office, he and his 
friends would take revenge by helping the latter to put through a 
high tariff policy in which they believed. Every day the Pro- 
gressives held a party caucus to examine the latest bid for their 
support and weigh the different elements in the situation ; long and 
desperate was their travail, and the pressure brought to bear upon 
them by emissaries of the old parties was continuous. But event- 
ually nineteen of them decided to cast a grudging vote in favour 
of the Government, although a stubborn minority took the view 
that the Liberal party deserved a period of chastenment in opposi- 
tion and voted with the Conservatives. 

But even with the adhesion of the votes of the two Labourites 
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and Mr. Bourassa, who demonstrated by a penetrating analysis of 
the situation that his parliamentary gifts were unimpaired, the 
Government only had the fragile majority of three and the start 
could not be regarded as auspicious. But it did suffice to offer a 
temporary breathing space, and Ministers at once construed the 
defeat of the Opposition amendment as a mandate to resume their 
full authority as a government which had, by the terms of a public 
pledge given by the Premier, been suspended in regard to appoint- 
ments and other matters. Mr. King himself proceeded to take 
advantage of an opportunity to return to Parliament by contesting 
the Prince Albert division of Saskatchewan whose sitting Liberal 
member resigned in his favour, and, though he is being opposed 
by an Independent, his return is assured. But the troubles of the 
Government were by no means ended, and as soon as the formal 
debate on the Address commenced, the Conservatives returned tc 
the attack and have been allowing the Government not a single 
moment of respite. 

They deployed to a fresh line of attack by launching a series o? 
grave charges against the administration of the Customs Depart- 
ment under the Liberal régime. On his honour as a member of 
Parliament, Mr. H. H. Stevens, who served as Minister of Trad2 
and Commerce in the last Conservative administration, formally 
charged that a deplorable state of corruption and laxity prevailed 
in the Customs service; that the smuggling industry had grown to 
enormous dimensions through the connivance and even active 
co-operation of customs officials; that Mr. Bureau, who retired 
from the Ministry of Customs last October and was given a seat 
in the Senate, had been privy to some of the illicit transactions, 
and that as the result of them the Treasury had lost very large 
revenues and Canadian manufacturers had been subjected to unfair 
competition. He reinforced this general indictment with details 
of specific cases, some of which verged upon the realm of comedy, 
and intimated that the House would be kept in session until tne 
charges were answered or dealt with. The Government respondad 
at once by appointing a special parliamentary committee to investi- 
gate the charges and the administration of the Customs Depart- 
ment, and it has now begun its inquiry. The evidence tendered 
up to date confirms the impression that the smuggling industry las 
reached very large proportions; and while there is also a suspicion 
that it had begun to flourish while the Conservatives were still in 
power, there may emerge from the inquiry revelations which will 
seal the fate of the Government. 

Before the Conservatives created this diversion, the Government 
had sought passage for a resolution providing that as soon as the 
debate on the Address was finished the House of Commons should 
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adjourn for three weeks, ‘the abieci being to secure a clear period 
for the re-organisation of the.Cabinet and the by-elections which 
would be necessary. After promising to.appoint the special.com- 
mittee for the investigation of the smuggling charges, the Govern- 
ment secured a small majority for this resolution, but the Con- 
servatives proceeded to nullify, this success by organising a reso- 
lute: blockade through the simple process of moving a succession of 
amendments to the Address. Each of these.amendments can be 
debated for two or three days and, although there is.a closure rule 
available in the Canadian House of. Commons, it is very- rarely 
employed, and under their present circumstances the Government 
„would hesitate to enforce it. The prospects are that Parliament 
will be kept in session until the early days of March and, owing to 
the necessity of voting supply for the next financial year which 
begins on April rst, any prolonged adjournment such as would 
meet the necessities: of the Government will be impracticable. The 
process of Cabinet re-organisation will have to be -carried out by 
instalments and the new Ministers brought’ in one by one. 

The Government will, in due course, proceed to translate its 
programme into legislation and, while’ Progressive support. will 
give it small majorities for its bills-in the House of Commons, the 
Conservatives will fight every inch of the ground.. Moreover, they 
will not hesitate to use their majority in the Senate for the. destruc- 
tion or mutilation of the Government’s bills, and the Liberal party 
may find itself faced with the same conditions as the British 
Liberal party was confronted with in the year 1910. At the end 
of last session Mr. Mackenzie King indulged ın some fulminations 
against the Senate, directed’ chiefly at the. partisan actions of its 
Conservative majority, and threatened- to launch a strenuous cam- 
paign for the curtailment of its powers. But Senate Reform would 
involve drastic amendments of the British North America Act, 
which is the charter of minority rights, and influential, leaders of 
the Liberal party in Quebec, including Mr. Taschereau, the pro- 
vincial Premier, interposed their veto upon an anti-Senatorial 
crusade so strongly that it was hastily abandoned by Mr. King and 
no mention was made of it in the Speech from the Throne. Now, 
however, Mr. King may be compelled to revive his project, and the 
Corlservative hope would be that in the ensuing conflict the natural 
Conservatism of Quebec would assert itself for their benefit. 

Meanwhile, the King ‘Government ‘can probably keep itself 
afloat for some months and might even outlive the session, but it 
will live dangerously each week. The Progressives decline to give - 
any guarantee of permanént support but merely promise co-opera- 
tion on condition that they are given a direct voice in the framing 
of legislation. The arrangement may prove workable, but it contains 
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some obvious elements of weakness. The Progressives will be 
exposed to the taunt that they have become a complaisant “ foreign 
legion ” of the Liberal party, and to meet this charge will be exact- 
ing in their demands, and the reactionary wing of the Liberal party 
will become restless under complaints that the interests of Quebec 
are being sacrified for the appeasement of the Radical West. The 
Manitoba Free Press, which is the ablest exponent of the Liberal 
viewpoint in Canada, holds the opinion that the co-operative 
arrangement now devised between the Liberals and Progressives 
holds no prospect of permanent success, and that the advent of 
the Conservatives to power at an early date is inevitable unless 
the two other parties agree to forget their differences of opinion on 
certain issues and form the sort of Coalition which the Nationalist 
and Country parties have achieved under Mr. Bruce in Australia. 
But it is quite certain that the Progressives will never enter a 
Coalition under Mr. Mackenzie King, who branded them during 
the general election campaign as “ political outlaws ° and whose 
capacities they do not rate highly, and, therefore, special interes: 
attaches to the approaching migration to Ottawa of Mr. Dunning 
of Saskatchewan, who is expected to enter the King Cabinet as 
Minister of Railways in the near future. Mr. Dunning, who is a 
native of Leicestershire, first won fame as a pioneer of the agrarian 
co-operative movement in the West and, turning to politics, has 
given Saskatchewan very efficient and progressive government. 
He managed to maintain himself in power in face of the floodtide of 
the Progressive movement, and his reputation was enhanced by his 
management of the Liberal campaign in Saskatchewan last October 
when, under his leadership, more than a dozen seats were captured 
from the Progressives. But at the same time he is strongly sym- 
pathetic with many items in the Progressive programme, and if a 
Coalition has to be formed to beat off the Conservative onslaugtt, 
he is its most likely head. But even the reinforcement of Fis 
presence can hardly save the King Government, with its present 
composition and leadership; it is exceedingly sick, and it was a 
favourite maxim of Disraeli that sick governments never recover. 


J. A. STEVENSON. 


THE DISPUTE BETWEEN CHILE & PERU. 


HE ordinary newspaper reader, who occasionally sees re- 
| ferences to the Arica-Tacna dispute, probably skips them as 
being outside his sphere of interest. In this he is unwise, 
because the question involves the peace of South America, and 
Great Britain has interests and a high position in Latin-America 
which are vital to her. This position can only be lost by neglect, 
and it is worth while for us to consider the matter and the larger 
subject of our Latin-American relations of which it forms a part. 
Chile and Peru are the two most important countries on the 
Pacific coast of South America. Chile has an area of about 
290,000 square miles, t.e., is larger than any European country 
except Russia, but the population is barely four millions. It is 
the longest and narrowest country in the world, having a length 
of nearly 3,000 miles and a mean breadth of only seventy. This 
long coastline, separated from the rest of South America by the 
towering Andes, falls into three natural divisions—the nitrate 
deserts of the north, the fertile and temperate mid-region, and 
the rainy and inclement southern territory. Mid-Chile is agri- 
cultural and possesses a delightful climate; much good wheat and 
winé are produced, while the south relies chiefly upon wool. But 
it is from the inhospitable northern deserts that Chile derives her 
main wealth ; hence come the unlimited supplies of nitrate. Large 
towns, such as Iquique and Antofagasta, which have to import all 
their food and other commodities by sea, are the creatures of this 
wonderful industry, which accounts for some two-thirds of Chilean 
exports. Copper is the next in importance of the mineral products. 
As we shall see, it is nitrate which has caused the long-standing 
hostility between Chile and Peru. 

Peru, with probably about the same population, has much more 
than double the area of Chile, extending over some 680,000 square 
miles. This land also falls into three natural divisions, but these 
range not from north to south, but from west to east. They 
are, firstly, the coast region, made fertile by irrigation from the 
numerous short rivers; it has a warm, pleasant climate, and sus- 
tains the bulk of the population. Here stands the delightful 
capital, Lima, only six miles from the sea, which enjoys perpetual 
summer. Sugar and cotton are the main products of the coast. 
Next comes the Andine region, lying among vast mountains, 
which is devoted to mining; here we find mining towns at a great 
elevation, among which the most notable is Cerro de Pasco, the 
highest town in the world, more than i4,000 feet above the sea 

level, with some 8,000 inhabitants. Silver and copper are the most 
important products, and a comparatively small quantity of gold 
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is also mined. Third comes the Montafia, or forest region, lying 
beyond the Andes among the affluents of the Amazon, an im- 
perfectly explored land of dense wood, inhabited by uncivilised 
< Indians. Here rubber and almost all tropical products can be 
raised, but the enormous difficulties of transport tend to make 
many of these industries unremunerative. 

Although the two countries are Spanish-speaking and Spanish 
in origin, they present very strong contrasts. The Chilean nation 
is partly formed by fusion with the warlike Araucanian Indians, 
and in consequence the Chileans are the most efficient military 
race in South America. They are also energetic and successful in 
industry. The Peruvians are also a brave race, but they are com- 
paratively indolent, and, enjoying a softer climate, have done less 
to develop their vast territory, which teems with all kinds of 
natural wealth. They have thus been at a disadvantage in dealing 
with their hardy neighbours, who have stripped them of valuable 
territory and used the wealth thus obtained to strengthen their 
position and to rank themselves with Argentina and Brazil as the 
A.B.C., i.e., the three strongest nations of South America. 

Until the ’sixties the value of the nitrate countries was not 
realised, and the vague boundaries—a legacy from the time of 
Spanish dominion—aroused no serious dispute. But when 
Bolivia began to extract wealth from the nitrate region, the 
interest of Chile was excited. Chile claimed a boundary of 23 
degrees south, which would have given her the greater part of 
Antofagasta, while Bolivia claimed 25 degrees, but was disposed 
to compromise with 24 degrees. As early as 1866 the two countries 
made a treaty agreeing upon 24 degrees, which also granted Chile 
important rights of exploiting the nitrate regions, including con- 
cessions at the port of Megillones. A further treaty in 1874 
strengthened the Chilean position. Peru was alarmed at the 
apparent intention of Chile to master the whole nitrate territory. 
and in 1873 had entered into a defensive alliance with Bolivia. 
There were disputes between Bolivia and Chile over the working 
of the concessions, and Chile complained of the imposition by 
Bolivia of an export duty on nitrate. This was, in 1879, made a casus 
belli by Chile, and her troops occupied Antofagasta. War thus 
began, whereupon Peru offered to mediate and suggested arbitration. 

But it was the design of the Chileans that Peru, which 
possessed the coveted nitrate Province of Tarapaca, should also 
be involved in the war, and they somewhat insolently called upon 
Peru to abrogate the treaty of 1873. On Peru’s refusal, Chile 
declared war. Sir Clements Markham says: “ The pretexts for 
making war were unjust and baseless. The intentions of Chile 
were conquest and annexation; those of Peru and Bolivia were 
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defence of their own territory.” As is well known, the result of 
the war, which lasted from 1879-83, was the crushing defeat of 
Peru. She made a gallant fight, and the sea exploits of her brave 


Admiral Grau provide a brilliant chapter in naval history, but - 


she was totally unprepared, and after the command of the sea 
was lost, invasion was inevitable, and the Chilean troops, the 
best in South America, occupied Lima, where they sullied their 
high fighting reputation by many acts of wanton cruelty. 

By the Treaty of Ancon (1884), Bolivia lost the whole of her 
sea-coast, including the Province of Antofagasta, and Peru the 
Province of Tarapaca. Thus Chile obtained absolute possession 
of practically the whole of the rich nitrate region, and has ever 
since enjoyed a source of inexhaustible wealth. It was also 
stipulated that the smaller Provinces of Arica and Tacna should 
remain in the hands of Chile for ten years, and that in 1894 their 
destiny should be decided by a plebiscite. Whichever nation 
obtained possession was to pay the loser ten million dollars. In 
1894, however, it was found impossible to agree upon conditions 
for the plebiscite which were acceptable to both parties, and the 
dispute smouldered for some thirty years, causing great bitter- 
ness in Peru. In the meantime Chile succeeded in partially con- 
ciliating Bolivia by building the Arica-La Paz railway, which 
served as some compensation for the loss of a sea-board. It may 
be said, however, that Bolivia is by no means satisfied with her 
position, and in 1920 appealed to the League of Nations, which 
decided that it had no power to modify existing treaties. Bolivia, 
therefore, is outside the present negotiation. 

At last, in 1922, the President of the United States agreed to 
act as arbitrator, and, after three years’ leisurely proceedings, it 
was decided that a plebiscite should be taken; in March, 1925, a 
Plebiscite Commission was formed consisting of three members, 
an American—General Pershing—a Chilean, and a Peruvian. 
Those who have any experience of South American politics will 
not be surprised to learn that, even so, the course of arbitration 
did not run smooth. Each side began manceuvring for position 
and each made charges of unfairness against the other. Each 
appeared to be convinced that the other was adopting every 
device of intimidation and chicane to secure a favourable result. 
Chile, in particular, made so many complaints against the pro- 
cedure that the position of General Pershing became intolerable, 
and he retired last January, to be succeeded by General Lassiter. 
The date fixed for the plebiscite was April 15th next, and one of 
the main Chilean complaints was that this date is not early 
enough. Of this objection it is hard to see the reasonableness ; 
a few weeks sooner or later in a dispute that has dragged on for 
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forty-two years are not a matter of much moment, and it may 
be hoped that the plebiscite will at last be held on the appointed 
date. That the conditions are reasonably fair may perhaps be 
inferred from the fact that both belligerents are dissatisfied with them. 

In this arbitration three very important issues are involved— 
the harmony of South America, the prestige of the United States, 
and the value of the arbitral process itself. Boundary disputes are 
the curse of this Continent. To account for them we need not 
postulate a double dose of original sin in Latin-American peoples ; 
they are a legacy from Spanish times when the boundaries of the 
various Provinces were doubtful, and the various Republics, into 
which the Spanish dominions split, inherited these uncertain 
boundaries. And when a claim has once been made, when a right 
has once been supposed to exist, the sense of national honour, 
‘“‘ which feels a stain like a wound,” forbids their abandonmen:. 
The actual territory in dispute—Arica and Tacna—is of compara- 
tively small value to either litigant, having an area of 9,000 square 
miles and a population of about 40,000. Curiously enough, the 
country to which it is of real value, Bolivia, neither wants it nor 
is likely to get it. The port of Arica and its hinterland, with the 
railway to La Paz, would be a god-send to Bolivia by giving her 
back access to the sea-coast. But it was Antofagasta, not Arica, 
which was Bolivia’s ancient possession, and therefore Bolivia 
desires Antofagasta and nothing else, while Peru, having orce 
been mistress of Arica-Tacna, desires these provinces, irrespective 
of their worth to her, and if she fails to recover them, will feel that 
she has been hindered by force or fraud. 

The prestige of the United States is deeply involved in this 
matter. It is her interest, material and otherwise, that affairs 
should go smoothly in Latin-America. If the United States w.th- 
drew from the arbitration in despair, if either party refused to 
abide by the verdict of the plebiscite, if any coercion were applied 
either to Chile or Peru—in any of these events, the prestige and 
popularity of the United States would suffer seriously. 

The importance of the affair in the- history of international 
arbitration is obvious. If arbitration fails to settle so simple a 
case—the mere fulfilment of the Treaty of 1884—the cause will 
have received a severe set-back. Such a course would show retro- 
gression from the early years of the twentieth century, when a 
most dangerous boundary dispute between Chile and Argentina 
was happily settled by the award of King Edward VII, and the 
United States at that period had also been a successful arbiter in 
Latin-American quarrels. Incidentally, the case vividly empha- 
sises the necessity that the United States should join the League 
of Nations. Almost all the Latin-American nations belong to it, 
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and their action in the League must necessarily affect the interests 
of the United States at many points. In the present arbitration 
her position would now be much less delicate, if the case were 
being decided under the auspices of the League instead of at the 
instance of the American President. The harmony of Latin- 
America is a main object of the United States, and this is now 
marred by the suspicions which many of the Republics entertain 
of their powerful neighbour. Both there and in the whole world 
the cause of peace and the smoothness of international relations, 
which is the best aid to peace, would gain immensely if the 
United States would join the League. ` 

The cause of peace is equally dear to Great Britain, which for 
more than a hundred years—from ‘the time when she encouraged 
them in their struggle for independence—has been. the warm friend 
of all the Latin-American nations. Too often are our relations 
with them discussed merely in terms of trade, but this, though 
important, is a subsidiary matter, and, indeed, is the consequence 
and material reward of our appreciation of. their culture, their 
friendship, their need of peaceful development, and the various 
benefits which nations gain from sympathetic intercourse. A word 
may first be said on the minor matter of trade. Briefly, before the 
Great War, we enjoyed supremacy in the import trade of almost 
every South-American country. Our hold was beginning to 
slacken at the beginning of the second decade of the century, and 
during the War we tended to’ lose our position to the United 
States. We still have a very strong position in our old. market of 
Argentina, but the following figures show how much ground we 
have lost in Chile and Peru: ` 


igiz. Chile imported from Great Britain... £8, 325,000 
1923. 3) 1) ” i 79 39 DAE £ 5:975,000 
1911. Chile imported from the United States ... 43)225,000 
1923. Wty a 99 yy tee £6,587,400 
_Igi1. Peru imported from Great Britain... 41,719,831 
1923. 9» o» ” ” ”, w+ 27135347 
1911. Peru imported from the United States ... 41,165,602 
1925. 73 7) 39) 39 $? x? rg £ 5:492,440 


For many years the Consular Reports have reiterated their 
warnings against the various shortcomings of our traders which 
cause loss of trade. Neglect to study the special wants of our 
customers is frequently urged. This is due to the lack of the 
simpatico quality, which is most highly prized in South America, 
and is the power not merely of sympathy but of discernment— 
the virtue of the wise and courteous citizen of the world. Ignor- 
ance of Spanish is another serious handicap. Too often..is the 
folly -perpetrated of sending out catalogues printed in English 
and, what is more serious, travellers sometimes have a very. inade- 
quate knowledge of Spanish. These and other defects in our 
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trading policy are mainly due to lack of understanding of the 
Spunish-American world, of which the two participants in the 
Arica-Tacna dispute are typical members, the dignified Peruviar. 
and the “‘ live ” (vivo) Chilean. 

Those who travel in South America and have intercourse with 
Spanish-Americans, must not expect to find these men the same 
as Englishmen, still less inferior to them, but a people differing 
from ourselves in tastes, temperament, outlook—in almost every 
respect there will be a difference, sometimes marked, sometimes 
subtle. The chief aim of the Spanish-American is to be a gentle- 
man (caballero); he is by nature an aristocrat, and desires all the 
showy qualities that he has been taught by long tradition to 
associate with the Spanish hidalgo. He is essentially a Latin— 
city-dwelling and living like the Greek or Roman of old among 
what is practically a slave population, leaving all work to te 
done in Peru by the Cholo or Indian of the Andes, and in Chie 
by the Roto or hardy miner. However much he may have adopted 
the forms of democracy, his love is for an autocracy—government 
by a President, who easily manipulates his cabinet and the legis- 
lative assemblies. Such a man as this exacts a high standard of 
courtesy from those with whom he has ‘intercourse. 

The culture of Spanish-America is extensive rather than inten- 
sive; the men are polished rather than learned and more devoted 
to life than literature. Their energy is mainly directed to law, 
journalism, and commerce and, above all, politics. The news- 
papers are perhaps the greatest intellectual achievement of South 
America, and all travellers have been struck by their ability. Chile 
and Peru do not possess such great journals as La Nacion and 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires, or the Jornal do Commercio of Rio, 
but El Mercurio of Santiago and El Comercio of Lima are very 
high-class newspapers, and, considering the small populations of 
the various countries, the Latin-American press may be con- 
sidered second to none in the world. The literature of South 
America is confined to a small class, for the reading public is 
not numerous and the literary standards of its writers depend 
largely upon France and Spain. Poetry, history, and polit:cal 
science are perhaps the subjects in which they have most dis- 
tinguished themselves. It is a noteworthy fact that the greatest 
geniuses have usually sprung from the smallest Republics, 
Olmeda from Ecuador, Bello from Venezuela, Ruben Dario from 
Nicaragua, and Pombo from Colombia. The poets long followed 
the classic Spanish tradition, and were late in conforming to the 
French romantic revival of 1830, but eventually Victor Hugo had 
considerable influence. 

In Peru the tradition of Spanish literary culture is of older 
standing than in any other South American country, and the 
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University of Lima is the oldest. In the eighteenth century the 
poet and political philosopher, Olivade, was the chief man of 
letters in the Continent, and his popularisation of French philo- 
sophy was an important cause of the emancipation. In the nine- 
teenth century a small and distinguished class of men sought relief 
from political troubles in the practice of literature, and Peru pro- 
duced more works of distinction than any of her neighbours. 
Felipe Pardo y Aliaga; the greatest Peruvian poet, was nursed 
in the traditions of Olmeda; Segura, the comedian, was perhaps 
the best of Spanish-American dramatists, while Ricardo Palma, 
a busy man of letters, revived the old Peruvian history in his 
Tradiciones Peruanas. In geography also much brilliant work 
was done. No Englishman who is interested in the subject of 
this article should neglect to read the work of F. Garcia Calderon, 
a distinguished Peruvian. This is Latin-America, of which an 
English translation was published in 1913; it is regrettable that 
books of this kind are seldom translated into English. 

In strong contrast to the Peruvians, the Chileans, hard and 
ptactical, are among the least literary of Latin-Americans. The 
University of Santiago was not founded tili 1843, and the literary 
output is small indeed compared with that of Peru. But in the 
department of political philosophy they may claim a distinguished 
place, and they have the credit of giving a home to Bello, the 
Venezuelan poet and publicist. Bello, a friend of James Mill and 
a populariser of Bentham, long taught in Santiago, and his pupil, 
Lastarria, influenced Liberal political thought in Chile. Further, 
there are and have been many excellent Chilean historians. 

We have thus before us two states, the Athens and Sparta of , 
South America. The two are embittered by an old feud; while all 
their neighbours have composed their quarrels, this dispute over- 
two barren provinces disturbs the peace of the whole Continent. 
When this last and most troublesome question has been settled, 
there will be no difficulty of external politics to mar South 
American harmony. Great Britain is the friend of both, and 
desires only that the animosities and suspicions of forty years may 
be abated, and that, as in the Andes a symbol of perpetual peace 
was erected to mark the end of strife between Chile and Argentina, 
so in the deserts of Tarapaca a monument may be set up to show 
the triumph of peace over war. -We have seen the Prince of 
Wales win popularity on the Pacific Coast, we have seen a Chair 
of Spanish literature in process of establishment at Oxford, and 
it is time that we bestirred ourselves to maintain our old traditions 
of friendship and exchange of ideas in the great and growing 
world of Latin-America, which we have much to teach and from 
which we have much to learn. 


W. A. Hirst. 


MEDICAL PRACTICE BY THE 
UNQUALIFIED. 


HE most uncompromising and aggressive supporters of the 
position taken up by the General Medical Council must 
feel that its apologists in Parliament have done their duty to 
the Faculty during the last two months. Dr. Graham Little, who 
represents London University in the House of Commons, on 
February gth invited the House to agree to his resolution calling 
for an “authoritative enquiry with the object of making recom- 
mendations to Parliament for dealing with the whole position of 
irregular practice in medicine and surgery ’’—such enquiry being, 
he declared, “ urgently necessary.” This Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, in refusing to consent to such an enquiry, held to be tanta- 
mount to agreeing with the view that all unqualified practice should 
be entirely prohibited. Any such legislation, said The Times, ina 
recent leading article, ‘‘ would make Sir Herbert Barker a law- 
bre~ker.”” In his opinion, “ the public mind was not prepared, 
at „æ present moment, to prohibit entirely all unqualified prac- 
tice.” I am content to leave this where Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
left it. When any definite proposals embodying Dr. Graham 
Little’s resolution are laid before Parliament it will be time enough 
to discuss them seriously and frankly. 

Later in the month, on February 24th, Lord Dawson of Penn 
addressed a meeting held in one of the Committee Rooms of the 
House of Commons, of about sixty Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, on ‘‘ The Medical Profession, the General Medical 
Council, and the Public.” If I venture to reply to Lord Dawson 
it is because my name and claims were openly discussed by the 
speaker, and by one or two members of Parliament. I am entitled, 
therefore, to offer some observations upon the proceedings, and 
especially to deal with one point raised by Lord Dawson which, if 
unanswered, may lead to my position being misrepresented. 

But let me say, first of all, that with the larger part of Lord 
Dawson’s address I am in most hearty agreement. When he 
lays emphasis upon the necessity for thorough training as a pre- 
liminary before ‘‘ recognition as an independent practitioner,” I 
am entirely with him. Those who have followed the controversy 
between the Faculty and myself will, at least, support me when I 
say I have never claimed that the door into the healing profession 
should be an ever-open door through which any who desired might 
pass. That way disaster lies, and no one knows it better than I 
know it. What I have protested against all my professional life, 
and what I protest against, even now that a measure o? recognition 
has come to me, is the apparent assumption that any development 
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of the healing art, any advance in knowledge, any discovery in 
method, is only likely to come through one channel, viz., through 
the sacrosanct medium of the licensed practitioner. Lord Dawson 
was careful to say that he “ did not contemplate that unqualified 
practice should be forbidden by legal enactment.” When that is 
proposed it will be, as I havé said already, time enough to discuss 
it. But I want to point out that what I have protested against is- 
the assumption that because I was not qualified by examination 
after a period ‘of study, I am not qualified to add ‘to the sum total 
of medical-and surgical knowledge something which I believe to 
be imperfectly’ known to the Faculty, something which by pro- 
longed study and painful practice I have discovered, developed and 
improved. I have never claimed admission ‘within the charmed 
circle of legally qualified practitioners as a right. What I have 
demanded is recognition as a fellow worker with the great body 
of healers, whose virtues I gladly recognise, and whose services to 
and sacrifices for suffering humanity command from me, as they 
should from all men, unstinted praise. 

May I add one other word which I am glad! to have an oppor- 
tunity-of putting on record? No one. surpasses me in appreciation 
of the work of certain eminent surgeons who haye advanced ortho- 
pædic surgery to its present high level. -But the methods of the 
orthopedic surgeons dre not the methods of the. manipulative 
surgery that I practise. I say that without hesitation or reserve. 
Not.one, not excluding the most distinguished, is fully acquainted 
with the technique I employ. I am not unaware that to-day efforts 
are being made by surgeons individually and by leading practi- 
tioners in our hospitals to give greater attention and closer study 
to the methods of manipulative surgery. We are constantly being 
. reminded of these things! But to whom do they owe this in- 
creased activity and awakened interest? Not to orthodox surgery, 
but to such men as Hutton, who was scorned, buffeted and reviled 
because he dared to tell the profession that they had something to 
learn! In his speech to Members of Parliament, Lord Dawson 
speaks as though the methods of the average orthopaedic surgeons 
included my methods—that they had nothing to learn from me, 
that whatever J had succeeded in doing by manipulation could 
have been done by one or other of these . practitioners. ‘Well, 
all I can say is that it is a mystery inexplicable to me that my 
consulting room should have been filled during the last twenty 
years with sufferers whom those gentlemen had failed to aid, and 
who came to me only as a last resort. With Lord Dawson’s 
criticisms of osteopathy I am not concerned. I do not claim to be 
an ‘f osteopath,” as the tèrm is understood to-day. ‘I have my 
own methods, which are perhaps as strange and unknown to the 
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ordinary osteopathic practitioner as to the orthodox, and I employ 
them within a well-defined area where diagnosis is as possible 
and certain to me as it is to any other specialist within his own 
chosen area. I am not infallible, but I am certain that I make as 
few mistakes as any orthopedic surgeon in arriving at my diag- 
noses. If that be admitted, I am content. 

During the discussion which followed Lord Dawson’s most 
“interesting and able address, Mr. Basil Peto, one of my loyal 
friends in the House of Commons, referred to his lordship’s 
remark that doctors were ready to learn from other people. Well, 
I think it would be an easy task to produce evidence controverting 
this—irrefutable evidence, I mean, and to quote opinions of other 
medical men of repute to the, contrary. But that is another story, 
and for the present it can stand over. Mr. Basil Peto went on to 
say ‘‘ that when Sir Herbert Barker offered to demonstrate his 
methods at any hospital selected by the medical profession, he 
had met with a refusal.” Lord Dawson replied (I quote from 
The Lancet, 6.3.26), ‘‘ that . . . he would like to see a written 
document setting forth the terms of this offer of Sir Herbert 
Barker’s; he had never been able to discover it, though it was 
constantly referred to in the Press.” Let me deal with this very 
definite statement. I am simply amazed, and hasten to give Lord 
Dawson the information he seeks. In the British-Medical Journal 
of 1906, there appeared a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Bloodless 
Surgery,” evoked, I believe, by some public utterances of mine, 
to which I replied. In criticising my letters, the Editor, in the issue 
of November 1oth, r906, wrote as follows : 

“ Like Ancient Pistol, Mr. Barker utters ‘ prave ’ords’; and, wc 
doubt not, he feels himself safe in uttering them, Instead of 
making empty challenges to the doctors, for whose opinion he 
expresses contempt, why does he not ‘confound their politics ’ 
once and for all by making known his method of procedure and 
reporting his cases in such a way as will enable surgeons to judge 
of his methods?” 


On November 26th, I replied.: 


“ There is only one issue between us. You have publicly called 
upon me to explain my methods in such a manner as to make them 
intelligible to members of the surgical profession, and you have 
challenged me to show that their effects are permanent and un- 
harmful. I accept the challenge. My method is one of manipulaticn 
pure and simple. It can be taught by demonstration and acquired 
by practice.” 


I then stated that : 
‘‘T was ready to take a number of cases of a certain kind which 
had been professionally pronounced incurable without recourse to 


the knife,” and added that I was ‘‘ prepared to operate upon them 
in the presence of a committee of qualified surgeons. ” 
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Finally, I proposed that “ the pathological history of each 
~ patient’s case should be established to the satisfaction of that Com- 
mittee before I operated, that the patient should present himself at 
given intervals for examination to any one or more members of the 
Committee,” arid that I would ‘‘ offer to the Committee a list of a 
large number of cases in which a cure was effected from one to four 
- years ago, and in respect to which there has been no relapse. ye os, 
Unfortunately for me the Editor did not see fit to publish . this 
letter in its entirety. _It was-one of several letters in which I 
amplified and varied my.. offer, but one and all were ignored or, if 
used, were quoted, inadequately, - the unfair omission of the 
context giving an ‘entirely wrong: impression of my side of the 
discussion. These letters were subsequently published in separate 
pamphlet form, and: were sent to many medical practitioners. The- 
final letter I, addressed to the Editgr I venture to, reproduce. It 
was.dated January gth, 19077: . ` Nes z a 
“ Sir, —You have o sially closed ‘the lines of communication— 
as you had a A ite to do at, any. moment—and_ I expect ` 
no acknowledgment. of’ this letter. Buk I wish to say that a corre-’ 
‘spondence in which no word -has been printed on’ my side, ‘and 
which has been conducted from first’ to last by an absolute misre-- 
presentation of my desire, has grown so farcical and unreal .that 
‘I am glad you have retired from it. , When you first issued your: 
challenge to me-] expressed my. willingness to submit to any test. 
at the hands- -of an authorised committee of qualified and competent, 
surgeons.” I was, and still am, ready to. submit my methods to 
any arbitrament which your professional ingenuity can devise, 
and Iwill do so with.an entire trust im the honour of any number 
of ‘professional men whom you may appoint for an investigation. 
. This is the claim which I ‘have pressed upon you from the be-. 
’ ginning, and for you to represent to your public that I am only 
seeking the verdict of an irresponsible section of the Press is, to 
. say the’‘least: of it, disingenuous i in the extreme. ap, is 
I will supply Lord Dawson, should he desire it, with a copy of 
my: communications to the’Editor. He will’then be able to form ” 
his own independent opinion, and to judge how far I have en-~ 
deavoured to obtain from. the Faculty’ a- fair, open and scientific ` 
examination of the methods of manipulation which I have 
employed, and.to- which very many of his medical confrères. have 
borne generous. testimony in their own professional journals, ; 
But that does not exhaust the record of offers made by me in ` 
the public Press. In the Fortnightly Review, March, 1913, there 
appeared an article from my pen on “‘ The Truth about Bone- ` 
- setting.” It was subsequently issued as a pamphlet. On the last 
page Lord Dawson can sée an offer .which has now been for ` 
thirteen years before the world. ‘I venture to think it will appeal to. 
his great sense of honour and impartiality—for it seems to me that 
in this very conte offer to submit my methods to the judgment of 
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the Faculty I have exhausted all possibilities in this direction. 


“I have repeatedly asked,” I wrote, “ for a fair hearing and an 
impartial investigation of the methods. I am perfectly willing to 
operate before a body of surgeons acknowledged to be repre- 
sentative of the highest surgical skill, upon a number of cases of 
the kind I profess to deal with, selected by themselves. I only 
stipulate that each case shall have absolutely refused to respond 
to other treatment; that a full report be given to the recognised 
medical press as to the condition of the patients before I operate, 
during, and at the end of my treatment, and six months after 
its termination. Should I succeed in demonstrating the worth 
of the methods I employ, I would ask to be allowed to treat, 
gratuitously, the poor patients at a Metropolitan hospital on one 
day a week before students and surgeons, to give them an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a practical knowledge of physio-therapeutics. ”’ 

On the 7th February, 1917, in the columns of the Medical Press, 
I drew attention to the offer in the Fortnightly Review and re- 
peated it, but, as before, no heed was paid to my request. This 
fresh attempt was’made at the end of a long controversy on mani- 
pulative surgery in the Medical Press, at the conclusion of which 
the Editor, himself a distinguished Harley Street consultant, said 
in a leading article: ‘ The testimony in favour of Mr. Barker’s 
results is quite overwhelming. .. Itis not necessary to dissect 
this testimony in detail to reach the conviction that Mr. Barker 
has succeeded in bringing about final cures in a great many cases 
in which the best efforts, not of one distinguished surgeon only, 
but of many, British and foreign, had previously been attended by 
complete failure. On this point the accounts which have been 
furnished by our correspondents are too numerous and too well 
authenticated to admit of doubt. ... The witnesses who have 
testified in our columns, among whom are surgeons of the greatest 
distinction, constitute a weight and volume of evidence which it 
is quite impossible to cast aside. . . .” I naturally thought that 
after this definite pronouncement upon my work that the time was 
opportune to repeat my request for an enquiry. I was apparently 
mistaken. 

Surely I may humbly submit that these offers meet any demand 
that could be fairly made by any body of surgeons. Lord Dawson 
in his speech went on to say : ‘‘ Some of his colleagues had shown 
a friendly spirit, and tried to see the work of osteopaths, but so 
often there has been an evasion or an excuse.” With the offer 
just quoted from a public organ of international reputation, can 
Lord Dawson urge that against me? At the moment I am not 
concerned to defend any individuals who practise the excellent 
methods of osteopathy. I claim that no orthodox surgeon can fairly 
charge me with “ evasion or excuse.” If the methods employed 
by me have not been the subject of exhaustive examination under 
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any reasonable conditions, such as I have outlined above, that 
could be imposed by the Faculty, then the fault is clearly not 
mine but theirs. When Lord Dawson declared that “ if such an 
offer were made it would: be easy to arrange a demonstration,” I 
ask, ‘‘ Why has it not been arranged long ago?” How did the 
Editor of the British Medical Journal treat my offer when he re- 
ceived it in 1906? Why has the offer made in 1913 been ignored ? 
The onus of supplying an answer rests upon the profession. 

Lord Dawson, continuing his address, went on to say, “there -~ 
was, another way open to Sir Herbert Barker. He was a man of, 
skill, and had been successful financially. His fees were often’ 
larger than those of the ordinary surgeon. He (Lord Dawson) 
had always found it difficult to understand why Sir Herbert Barker 
had not followed the example of’ members of the profession by 
holding a clinic for the free treatment of poor people where those 
interested could come and see him at work.” j = 

I confess I find it difficult to write with the restraint that the 
very high regard I have for Lord Dawson’s great reputation and 
character imposes upon me. But I will endeavour ‘to write dis; 
passionately of this side of my life’s work. Perhaps some day soon 
I shall be free to speak fully and freely of the principles which 
have animated me, and the aims I have always kept clearly in 
view. My life has not been an easy one. I have not spared myself. 
I have never lived-to make money, and there were years when 
money was scarce and fees, when they were received at all, were 
all on a very low scale. I think I can claim to have done as much 
service without fee or reward’ as ‘any orthodox practitioner who 
has attained eminence in his proféssion. To my knowledge no 
patient has ever been turned from my door because he or she could 
not afford to offer a fee, and I have never asked in a single case 
a fee of any patient which Į was sure they could not well afford to 
pay. If I have been successful financially in avery moderate mea- 
sure it is only because my practice has been on a vast scale, not 
because I have made a habit of exacting fees outside the capacity 
of any patient to pay. Beyond that I say nothing, but so much ‘in 
justicé to myself I think I am entitled to say. May I remark further 
that my consulting rooms in Park Lane for nearly twenty years were 
a clinic to which the poor could resort, and did resort almost every - 
day. There are,many clergymen and ministers in these islands 
who have sent to me the indigent members of their flocks with 
absolute confidence that they would receive as careful and as cour- 
teous attention as if they were the highest in the realm. I glory 
in that. I have been no respecter of persons, and the one claim to 
which I have tried to respond to the utmost of my strength is the 
claim of the suffering poor. I say no more. 

, HERBERT BARKER. 


PARNELL. 


OOD Old Father Time! How sweet of him, as the years 
Go on, to be a little more and more blind to our faults 

and to our virtues ever more and more kind. Years ago the 
late Sir Frank Lockwood, eminent Queen’s Counsel, declared : 
‘“ Parnell was cruelly wronged all round. There is a great reaction 
in England in his favour. J am not altogether without remorse 
` myself.” May it not now be said of Parnell, as Johnson said of 
Goldsmith, ‘‘ Let not his frailties be remembered. He was a very 
great man”? That is the conclusion I reach as my memory 
wanders back to the stormy years I passed in close association 
with the Parnell movement in Ireland. And confirmation of that 
conclusion I find in every fresh addition to the literature of the 
subject that comes to me. Here, for example, is William O’Brien’s 
The Parnell of Real Life.* This is a book that assuredly will be 
widely read, not merely for the sake of its subject, but also largely 
for the sake of its author, for while we have a vivid presentation 
of Parnell as the author saw him, we have an equally vivid 
pen-picture of the author himself, painted with a delightful un- 
consciousness. For the latter reason alone the book is very wel- 
come indeed to me, as I am confident it will be to all who knew 
its author in the stress and strain of the early ’eighties, and loved 
him for the sublimity of his sincerity and earnestness, even if at 
times they wilted under his lash. It is beyond a doubt, and this 
book makes it abundantly clear, that O’Brien recorded the simple 
truth when he made the entry in his diary on November 17th, 
1878: “ He (Parnell) has captured me, heart and soul, and is 
bound to go on capturing.” O’Brien was at the time on the staff 
of the Freeman’s Journal, and had accompanied Parnell to a meet- 
ing at Tralee. Later he joined the Land League and became 
editor of United Ireland. I remember well the gratification with 
which the mention of his accession to the ranks was received by 
a group of stalwarts in the Land League office. How complete was 
his ‘‘ capture” by Parnell from this time on to the mournful 
tragedy of 1890-1 this volume eloquently demonstrates. 

And here is another book recording another of Parnell’s cap- 
tures—a later and very different one, an Englishman, to wit, 
Alfred Robbins, a journalist, who at the time of his capture, viz., 
on February gth, 1888, entered the Lobby of the House of Com- 
mons as “‘ the earliest accredited London Correspondent of the 
Birmingham Daily Post,’’ a position he filled with marked dis- 
tinction. The Alfred Robbins of 1888 is the Sir Alfred Robbins of 
to-day, who having given us, amongst much other good work, 

* The Parnell of Real Life. By William O’Brien. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 
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a valuable book on The Early Public Life of William Ewart 
‘Gladstone, now gives us a,no less valuable book on Parnell, “the 
Last Five Years.* Sir Alfred in turn attracted Parnell. The Irish 
_ leader had an almost uncanny gift for taking the measure of a 
man, and judging by this book it is little wonder that ‘he was 
drawn to its author. Sir Alfred tells his story as calmly as a 
judge sums up to a jury. There is not the least straining after. 
effect, and yet a profound effect is produced. It is one of wonder 
that the British statesmen of the time should have, been capable of 
such colossal’ blundering as marked their dealing with the Irish 
trouble. We have to forgive them, of course, for the time- 
honoured and sufficient reason ‘that they didn’t know any better. 
They. did not know that a mighty conceit had reached its limit, 
the conceit, viz., that England knew better than Ireland herself 
knew what was good for her. . Moreover, the ignorance of the 
average Englishman touching Irish affairs was abysmal. . He 
knew nothing about Irish ‘‘ felonious landlordism ” and ‘‘ Castle 
government’; he -acquiesced in the dictum that there was no 
pleasing the Irish, and that. the only thing to be done was to give 
them doses of coercion. - So that when English statesmen weré 
moved to ‘‘ redress grievances ” they-found that they could not 
do so unless at the same time they. ere another dose of 
coercion. 

‘Presently there apocacd upon the scene two young men who 
were destined to’ make history. One was a young aristocrat— 
Charles Stewart Parnell—and the other, a. young working . man 
just released from prison—Michael : "Davitt, Fenian convict. The 
former had it in him’ to become a great parliamentarian ; the other 
had it in him to become a great popular agitator. Parnell had 
given the House of Commons a taste of his quality, as the cham- 
pion of Irish Nationality, before Davitt began his land agitation 
in Ireland, and, he was perhaps’ a little disposed to think that,a 
land agitation might jeopardise rather than help -the National 
cause. He carefully pondered the matter, concluded that the blend 
would be good, and the Irish National Land League came into 
being in 1879, having as its aim the abolition of the system of 
Landlordism then existent. The work proceeded apace, enlivened 
and intensified by ‘ ‘ scenes’? in the House of Commons, arrests, 
evictions and outrages in Ireland. Towards the end of 1880 the 
League penetrated Ulster. In the first half of that year there had 
been more than 500 evictions in the province. Parnell, accom- 
panied by John Dillon and John James O’Kelly, opened the cam- 
paign at Belleek, Co. Fermanagh, on November oth. ; Tt was a 
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very stormy day, but the meeting was large and enthusiastic, and 
was the forerunner of many such. The progress of the movement 
in Ulster was indeed so significant that in the following session of 
Parliament Mr. Gladstone introduced his historic Land Bill, and 
here Parnell came to grips with the Grand Old Man. The Bill 
was of such a character that it went through twenty-two editions 
before it was actually introduced—so Parnell smilingly told me, 


. for I should have said that I had joined the Land League early in 


1881, and later in the year was in responsible charge of the organ- 
isation in Ulster, so that necessarily I was frequently in communi- 
cation with Parnell. 

The Land Bill was introduced on April 8th, 1881. 
Four days later it was considered at a meeting of the League 
in Dublin. Previous to the meeting Parnell and I drafted the 
resolution to be submitted. Parnell scanned my suggestions and 
found them not quite satisfactory. ‘‘ We must have a back door,” 
he said. We reached agreement and proceeded to the meeting. 
Parnell presided, and I moved the:resolution. It declared that 
the Bill was ‘‘ lamentably inadequate,” and that some of its pro- 
visions tended to perpetuate the existing system of landlordism, 
which was totally opposed to the welfare of the people of Ireland. 
The resolution was carried, and the executive was accordingly in- 
structed to examine the Bill in detail and report to a conference to 
be held in Dublin on April 21st and 22nd. At that conference a 
similar resolution was adopted, and it was agreed that the Parlia- 
mentary Party should endeavour to amend the Bill in Committee 
and be left to go as it pleased on the Second Reading. I made 
strong representation to Parnell to the effect that the party could 
not consistently vote for the Second Reading, because the Land 
League’s fundamental principle was the abolition of Landlordism, 
while the essential purpose of Gladstone’s Bill was to perpetuate 
Landlordism by making it a little more tolerable. ‘“* No,” said 
Parnell, ‘‘ we cannot vote for the Second Reading. It is their 
business to make this Bill acceptable to us, and until they do we 
must not commit ourselves.” At a meeting of the Party prior to 
the division Parnell insisted on abstention, and he and his fol- 
lowers accordingly abstained. There was some diversity of opinion 
as to the wisdom of this proceeding, but Parnell’s action has been 
justified by no less an authority in such matters than Lord Evers- 
ley (at the time Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) who, in his admirable work, 
Gladstone and Ireland, observes: ‘‘ There were grave defects in 
the Bill. ... Why should the Irish Party make itself respon- 
sible for it? The alternative was to hold aloof, to express dissatis- 
faction with the details, and to press for amendments. This policy 
must now, by the course of the Bill, and by the experience of its 
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working when passed into law, be held to have been wise and 
prudent.” In committee various important amendments were 
inserted, the chief being the famous Healy clause, which provided 
that no rent should be charged on a tenant’s improvements, such 
as buildings, fences, drains and so on. : ; 
The Bill became an Act on August 22nd, 1881. What was to be 
done with it? By the Act a.Chief Land Commission and a-number 
of sub-Commissions were set up to give effect to its provisions, the 
principal being the fixing of rents. It was a matter of course that 
these Commissioners should be drawn from a class not too keenly 
sympathetic with the farming class, to say the least. It-was a 
crucial moment. Forster was Chief Secretary, and wallowing in 
coercion.’ Everywhere rack-renting prevailed—nowhere more 
grossly than in’ Ulster,. where the tenant-right was systematically 
_stolen by the landlords. ‘I knew of many cases on .“ best- 
managed ” estates in: Ulster where the normal rents were in point 
-of fact demonstrably more flagrantly unjust and, indeed, feloni- 
‘ous, than others on less ‘ well-managed ” estates that were 
cammonly regarded as rack-rents, and I urged upon Parnell that 
we should endeavour to get cases of the former class tried first, so 
that a sort of standard could be set up that would tend to bring 
notorious rack-rents down. with a rush. Two incidents ‘during a 
by-election in Co. Tyrone at this time disposed the chief to regard: 
the idea favourably. I was the Nationalist candidate, and accom- , 
panied Parnell to a meeting at Cookstown. On our ‘way we saw 
a farmer reclaiming bogland. ‘ Poor fellow,” said Parnell, ‘‘ he 
ought to be paid for that job ‘and not charged rent.” -At the 
meeting Parnell declared for.“ prairie value” as all the landlords 
should get. During the contest the-chief spent a Sunday at my 
home in Moneyrea, Co. Down, and there.he conversed for some 
. hours with a group of the finest type of Ulster tenant-farmers, who 
made it quite plain to him ‘that, their rents, not’ usually. known as 
rack-rents, were really more truly such than others more.commonly 
so designated, No doubt Parnell received suggestions from others 
to the same effect, particularly, I believe, from Tim Healy, the 
man who really made the Act of 1881. Parnell kept his own 
counsel, however, until the great Convention that opened in 
Dublin on September 14th: -There were different opinions as. to 
what should be done with the Act. Some were for freely using 
it, others for repudiating it, and relying on the-Land League. to 
force down rents. The “ Parnell of Real Life ’’ was.now revealed. 
His dominating power was splendidly manifested. His essential 
greatness commanded recognition. He sat calmly in the presiden- 
‘tial chair for three days, listening attentively, and at last spoke 
his mind. “‘ In a speech of prosiest good sense,” as Mr. O’Brien 
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describes it, Parnell recommended that instead of rushing helter 
skelter into the Land Courts the farmers should await the result of 
a number of test cases to be prepared and submitted under the 
advice of the Land League. In other words, Parnell’s policy was 
the application to Irish affairs of the old English nut-hawker’s 
cry, “ Crack ’em and try ’em before you buy ’em.” The Con- 
vention saw the point and adopted the policy. 

I have dwelt on this matter because in view of what happened 
subsequently I wish to testify that Parnell in taking this course 
honestly believed that he was adopting the surest method of 
securing for the people of Ireland the utmost advantage of the 
Land Act; he had not the slightest intention of thwarting the 
operation of the Act, and I am glad to know that at least one 
English statesman whose sound judgment and impartiality can- 
not be questioned commends the Irish Leader’s action. Lord 
Eversley, in Gladstone and Ireland, says: 

‘In the view of Parnell and the Land League, so far from rack- 
renting being the exception, it was almost universal, and no settle- 
ment could be satisfactory which did not result in a large and 
general reduction of rents. The process of ascertainment of values 
and the determination of rents would necessarily be a slow and 
costly one. Under these circumstances it would seem that the 
course suggested by Parnell was not only not unreasonable but a 
wise one. The Commission could have been tested by a few leading 
cases. If satisfactory reductions were made agreements might have 
been arrived at between landlords and tenants subject to confirma- 
tion by the Land Courts. In this way much delay and a great 
expenditure on legal costs might have been avoided.”’ 


Mr. O’Brien graphically summarises the subsequent events : 


“The next three weeks witnessed a series of scenes which 
exhibited Parnell at the meridian height of his power as a leader 
of men. Mr. Healy was lavishing all the resources of his inde- 
fatigable energy and unequalled knowledge of the Act in directing 
the corps of solicitors who were spread all over the country select- 
ing appropriate cases. Parnell’s two objects of utilising the Act. 
but of utilising it under the supreme influence of the League, were 
being accomplished as by some dark wizardry, without gunshots 
or bloodshed, but with the relentlessness of fate.” 


True, every word! But, alas! “‘ to be great is to be misunder- 
stood ” is as true of measures as of men. Gladstone, at Leeds, 
fatally misinterpreting the policy, angrily denounced Parnell as 
proclaiming a gospel of plunder, and magniloquently threatened 
that the resources of civilisation were not yet exhausted. He com- 
plained of want of support from the landlords and others, and 
added, with amazing indiscretion, that the Government wer2 
expected to keep the peace with no moral support behind them. 
Parnell, at Wexford, ‘‘ stood up to the Englishman,” welcoming 
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the “‘no moral support” admission. Infatuated-coercionist 
Forster arrested Parnell. Gladstone’s announcement. of the fact 
‘at the Guildhall on the same day—the day that he received the 
Freedom of the City—was greeted “as if it had been the news of a 
signal victory gained by England -over a_hated and formidable 
enemy.” Events followed one another rapidly. : Dillon, Sexton, 
O’Kelly, O’Brien, and others weré arrested. The “no rent’? 
manifesto was “issued. . The Land „League was “ suppressed. i 
Angry passion ruled on every side. Arrests, evictions, and out-' 
rages multiplied, -and “secret ‘associations took the place of- the 
Land League. i 

Lord Eversley (as Mr: Shaw-Lefevre), a member of the Govern- 
ment, visited Ireland at-this time on the invitation of F gisten anu 
here, is his judgment, on the situation : x ee mee h aes 


aes ‘My observations |’. . led me to the conclusion that the policy’ of” 
coercion, as carried out under the Act of 1881 was a grave error, ` 
, and that more.espécially mistaken had been the arrest and imprison-' 
- ment,. without trial, of the leaders of.the Nationalist Party. These’ 
measures had greatly aggravated the position, and had prevented. 
the great remedial measure, the Land Act of the same year, from 
having effect in. quieting the country. de s 


It was unhappily. in vain that this "judgment was pressed. upon- 
Chief Secretary Forster, and yet more unfortunate that the visitor . 
‘on his return to London “ did not feel free-to communicate his ' 
views to Mr. Gladstone.” The chances arẹ that Gladstone would | 
have listened.attentively. There was much‘diversity of opinion in 
Ireland about “ the Kilmainham Treaty ” that followed, but. 
Healy’s judgment, stands—that Parnell’s action was wise in the 
circumstances. It resulted in great concessions in regard to arrears 
and other matters, the release of Parnell and his fellow members, 
and also of Davitt, and the resignation of Forster. ‘Ireland thrilled 
with joy. ‘* We are on the eve of something like Home Rule,” 
said Parnell to Davitt as they travelled up to London: from Port- ; 
land on May 6th, 1882. Little did they dream of the catastrophe ‘ £ 
awaiting theni—the assassination of, Cavendish and Burke in: 
Phoenix Park, Dublin. A fierce Crimes, Act was inevitable. The ~ 
Government, however, passed an Arrears Act, but coercion was 
again in full swing. | Then followed the extension of the franchise, © 
and several turbulent’ years in which Parnell played a strong hand 
and Home Rule took the field, only to be scouted, of course, and 
coercion was once more in the ascendant. Then came the Parnell 
Commission, the divorce case and the censeavent deposition of 
Parnell, and his tragic end. 

Mr. O’Brien treats of this time with a pardonable tenderness for 
Parnell, but with touches of acerbity for some others that I could 
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wish he had avoided. Sir Alfred Robbins, on the other hand, 
tells his tale with judicious simplicity. Through all Parnell is 
seen as the great statesman facing fearful odds and cruelly 
wronged, but not free from human infirmity. The conclusion of 
the whole matter is that owing to much muddling and blundering 
the Irish Leader’s punishment was perhaps severer than it need 
have been. So that one closes Sir Alfred’s'story with the grateful 
feeling that one may cherish the memory of Parnell for the good 
that was in him and the great work he did for Ireland while 
covering his frailties with the sigh, ‘‘ Let him that is without sin 
amongst you cast the first stone.” 

Many “‘ impressions °? we hear of Parnell as to his “ super- 
Stitions ” and “‘ aloofness ” and so on. These things never troubled 
those who really knew him. After a late sitting at the Land League 
office one evening I accompanied him to his hotel. Presently he 
asked me if I believed in fate. ‘‘ Not a bit,” I replied. ‘‘ Ah, I 
do, and I don’t believe I shall live to be forty-eight,” he said. I 
rallied him, but to no purpose, and, alas! the event proved that 
he was right in his belief. 

7 As to his “‘ aloofness,” it was justifiable enough as a rule, but 
one of the happiest reminiscences I have of him is of a gathering 
of a number of us at the Imperial Hotel after a long evening’s 
work in the Land League office over the way, The chat was free 
and easy; one story capped another. Parnell was certainly not 
““ aloof’? that evening. Presently the door opened quickly, and 
Joe Biggar said sharply in that anti-melodious voice of his : ‘‘ Now 
then, Parnell, it’s time to go to bed.” Parnell smilingly replied, 
“ Presently, Biggar, presently.” Biggar departed, closing the 
door with a bang. Ten minutes later the door opened again and, 
in a very determined manner, Biggar cried, ‘‘ Now, I say, Parnell, 
there’s enough of this nonsense—it’s very late, come to bed, come 
to bed.” “I will come, Biggar,”’ said the chief, with another 
smile. As the door closed behind them, T. P. O’Connor broke 
the silence with the remark, spoken with a touch of reverence: 
“ Did you ever see such beautiful dog-like devotion ?” There were 
no more stories. 

That was the devotion that Parnell inspired in all who knew him 
for what he really was, and that is why to those of us who remain 
the recollections of him that cling most closely are happy ones. 


e 


HAROLD RYLETT. 


ULYSSES IN GREEK TRAGEDY.* 


HE aim of this paper is to touch briefly on some of the ways 
; | in which the Ulysses found in the Greek tragedians differs 

from, or tallies with, the Homeric Ulysses; and, still more 
briefly, on some possible reasons for the marked decline which the 
patient hero’s character often shows in poems later than those of 
his literary creator. 

Let us suppose that all Greek literature had perished except the 
Hecuba of Euripides: what picture should we have of Ulysses? 
In the Hecuba, a frail and aged woman is a captive, now that the 
proud city of Troy, whose queen she had long been, has fallen—a 
captive on the alien soil of Europe, in the Greek camp on the 
promontory known to-day as Gallipoli. With her in her misery 
and loneliness are some women of Troy, slaves now like herself, 
and her young daughter, Polyxena, lovable and loved, one of 
many children that once were hers. The women tell her that 
Ulysses will soon come to tear away the girl from her mother’s 
arms, for it is he, say they, that. has persuaded the wavering 
Greeks to sacrifice her at the tomb of Achilles: he “‘ the subtle 
prater sweet of tongue, the pleaser of the commons ”’—words 
which, if their general sense is rightly given, seem very much 
those of Euripides himself and very little those of any conceivable 
Trojan women. Ulysses comes, and the well-known scene of 
pathos follows—the unavailing supplications of Hecuba, the noble 
resignation of Polyxena, and the relentlessness of Ulysses. Make 
what allowance we may and must for supposed demands of public 
duty, the image left of Ulysses as he quits the stage is a sombre 
one; such a man, we cannot help thinking, has outlived or never 
known the love of home, women, children. 

Nor does the Hecuba, in this respect, stand alone among the 
tragedies of Euripides. Is there, among them all, any reference 
to Ulysses which exalts his character? Scarcely one, while the 
words of detestation, and the odious situations, dog his every step. 
Worst of all, Andromache in the Trojan Women hears from the 
herald that it is Ulysses who has won over the assembled Greeks 
to decree that the boy Astyanax, as ‘‘ a hero’s son,” should not be 
reared to manhood but be hurled forthwith from the towers of 
Troy. Thus has Euripides, in various scenes, made Ulysses speak 
and act in a way which to the tragedian himself and to all right- 
thinking Athenians of his day would seem inhuman, whether the 
victims were friends or foes. And, to degrade him the more, he is 
set over against women of many high qualities who loathe him 
as he deserves. 

In Homer, Ulysses is no impossible paragon, but a mixed 
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character, with a grim and crafty side to his energy and prudence. 
But it is in the eyes of women that, in Homer, he is found to be 
most human and likable, as their words and actions show. It is 
his mother, Anticleia, among the dead, who says that she has been 
reft of life, that is so sweet to all, by her longing for her absent 
son, and for his counsels, and his kind-heartedness. Penelope, 
no less, speaks of her days as wasting away in longing for all 
the goodness of her loved husband. “ I have lost,’’ says she again, 
“ my lion-hearted husband, who surpassed his fellows in all 
manner of goodness.” And, once more, in the greatest tribute yet 
paid by wife to husband, ‘‘ Nor be it ever mine to gladden the 
heart of a man less noble.” This as to women. As to children, it 
is by no mere accident that neither the Iliad nor the Odyssey 
describes the horrors of the sack of Troy; no, in the one poem the 
fierce warrior Achilles is heard likening his bosom friend Patroclus 
to a little maid who runs ever at her mother’s side begging to be 
taken up, and plucking ever at her mother’s gown till she takes her 
up, and in the other the war-worn and world-worn Ulysses, when 
again in the old orchard of his home, reminds his aged father 
Laertes of the trees (their number and their kind) which his father 
had once given him as a boy, to be his very own. Neither Achilles 
nor Ulysses, and still less Homer himself, could think of children 
and childhood without tenderness. 

The qualities of Ulysses are perhaps not seen altogether at their 
best when, in the Ninth Odyssey, addressing his host, King 
Alcinous, he rises from his place at table, to make what has been 
called the longest after-dinner speech in all literature—one of 
2,200 hexameter lines, about the length, in words, of two average 
Greek tragedies. His modest power is seen better in the short 
speech of twenty lines, in the Eighth Book, in which, when not 
yet revealed as Ulysses, he replies with wonderful dignity, justice, 
and effect, to the insolent taunts of the Phzacian prince Euryalus, 
who chooses to brand him as a lucre-loving trader and no true 
sportsman. Best of all are the words that win the respect and 
confidence of the maiden Nausicaa when, in the Sixth Book, 
Athena has not yet “‘ shed grace about his head and shoulders,” 
and he is no more than a shipwrecked man, unknown, wild, with 
the “‘ salt sea foam ” upon him and with ‘‘a leafy bough ” as his 
only covering: flung into a courtly land with (to speak conven- 
tionally) never a passport or a word of introduction, with no 
credentials other than himself. Convention aside, we feel that, in 
the Sixth Odyssey, Homer has revealed to all future ages how 
beautiful literature may be and how “ divine a thing a woman may 
be made ” ; we also feel that Ulysses owes much of his good name 
not only to Homer’s recurring epithets, but to the trust he is seen 
to inspire in the discerning heart of Homer’s Nausicaa. Carried 
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away by Nausicaa’s grace and courage, we are perhaps too ready 
to forget that Homer meant us to admire Ulysses too—the maiden 
in her frank happiness, the man in his dire need and stark 
humanity. 

From Euripides and Homer we pass to Sophocles. In the 
Philoctetes, Ulysses is found discharging a hateful task, one, 
however, which brings him into conflict not with helpless women 
but with two men—one young and healthy in mind and body, the 
other grown old through disease and solitude. In the Philoctetes 
there are no women, nor any children: just Philoctetes, the young 
chiéf Neoptolemus, Ulysses, a pretended merchant;-a chorus of old 
seamen, and the god Heracles.’ The scene, the desolate island of 
Lemnos. The master purpose, to carry the wronged Philoctetes, 
with the bow now needed, to Troy, by order of that Greek army 
which ten years before had—with Ulysses as its minister—cruelly | 
left‘ him to his fate. The play is eminently modern because 
eminently human, with man’s character pitted against man’s 
character, man’s will against man’s will, Philoctetes resisting, 
Ulysses persisting, till at length what is felt to be the divine 
purpose, in regard to Philoctetes as well as Troy, is effected by 
the direct intervention of a god and friend, the giver of the bow. 
It is in contrast with Neoptolemus even more than with Philoctetes 
that the stick-at-nothing methods of the resolute Ulysses are seen 
as they are. Early in the play Ulysses sums up his own character 
when he says to Neoptolemus, “‘ Nay, give thyself to me for one 
brief shameless hour, and for ever after be known as the saintliest 
of mankind ’’; and again, towards the end, in answer to Philoc- 
tetes and the Chorus, ‘‘ Where men of a sort (with a slight 
Mephistophelian shrug) are needed, of that sort am I.” Here, 
and elsewhere in the play, Ulysses stands self-confessed as the 
perfect opportunist, the most worldly-wise, and at times the most 
unscrupulous, of men. Neoptolemus, on the other side, cannot 
for long acquiesce in the falsehoods of Ulysses, however grave 
the reasons of policy that may seem io dictate them. His first 
feeling is also his. last: it is that of his great father, Achilles, 
‘‘ Who dares think one thing and another tell, | My heart detests 
him as the gates of hell.” 

It is interesting to remember that Aristotle, writing some eighty 
years after the production of the Philoctetes, commends twice 
in the same book of the Ethics Neoptolemus for the “ good ” 
infirmity of will—the yielding to a “‘ generous ” pleasure—which 
in the end made it fair in his eyes to tell the truth, rather than to 
lie in obedience to the arguments of Ulysses. Even more than 
this: the whole character of Neoptolemus—his sense of honour 
and of pity—grows in tested strength before our very eyes, within 
the space not indeed of *‘ one brief hour,” but hardly more than two. 
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Æschylus and Euripides had each written a play on the subject 
of the spurned and needed Philoctetes before Sophocles wrote his. 
From the play of Euripides less than forty complete lines survive; 
from that of AEschylus less than ten. Out of these scattered pieces 
we could build up little or no idea of the two lost plays in their 
essentials. But, fortunately, there is another source. About a 
hundred years after the birth of Christ, in the age of Plutarch 
and Pliny the Younger, there flourished a popular University 
Extension Lecturer (so to call him) whose theme was the Greek 
classical ‘writers, then, as now, regarded as ancient and standard. 
This lecturer, by name Dio of Prusa, “ the Golden-Mouthed,”’ 
was welcome everywhere, from his birthplace, at no great distance 
from the Dardanelles and Lemnos, to the world’s capital at Rome. 
One morning, feeling unwell, Dio acted sensibly—got up early 
and, to quote his own words, dressed, said his prayers, took a 
quiet drive in the cool, fresh air, went for a walk, rested a short 
time, had a bath, ate a bit of breakfast, and then, by way of a 
great treat, read three plays: the tragedies of Æschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides; on the subject of Philoctetes. He not 
only read them, but wrote an essay comparing them one with the 
other, and added, then or on some other day, a prose paraphrase 
of the opening scéne of Euripides’ play. To this plucky self- 
doctoring of Did—this triumph of mind over matter—we owe our 
knowledge of the fact that it was Sophocles who, by a stroke of 
genius, had introduced the young Neoptolemus as companion to 
the elderly man of the world, Ulysses, whereas Euripides writing 
earlier had (following in this Homer’s practice on such occasions) 
made Diomede his partner, while Æschylus, writing much earlier 
still and, it may be, before a third actor was admitted to the 
Greek stage, had given Ulysses no mate at all.* Dio also makes it 
clear that the Euripidean Ulysses was fiercer and more shifty than 
the Sophoclean. Though we can have little doubt that Dio shows 
sound judgment when he ranks Sophocles’ play above its two 
predecessors, we must hope for some lucky wind of discovery 
which will bring us them as well. We should enjoy the opening 
soliloquy in which the Ulysses of Euripides (Dio praises more than 
once the intellectual ability shown by Euripides) discourses on the 
topic of ambition. Almost in so many words he speaks, as if he 
knew his Milton and his Tacitus, of “ that last infirmity of noble 
mind ”—‘‘ the spur that the clear spirit doth raise | To scorr. 
delights and live laborious days,” and works in somewhere the 
line, mocked at (perhaps as ‘‘ horsey ”) by Aristophanes in the 
Frogs, which describes man as ‘‘ The proudest-prancing creature 
in the world.” 


* Order of the three plays: Aésctiylus, B.c. 470 (about); Euripides, 431; Sophocles, 
409. In the lost epics Diomede was the fetcher of Philoctetes, in Aischylus Ulysses : 
a far-reaching change. 
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With regard to AEschylus and his play, Dio tells us that his 
loftiness, his old-world spirit, and his masterfulness in thought 
and language seemed in keeping with tragedy and the bygone 
ways of heroes; his characters cherished no deep treacherous 
schemes, had no glib, low arts. ‘‘ Even his Ulysses,” he adds 
significantly, “ though acute and crafty for the days in which he 
lived, was far removed from modern cynicism.” Here and else- 
where Dio seems judicious and fair-minded, and his essay should 
be read in full. 

In the one direct reference to him in the extant plays of AZ schy- 
lus, Ulysses is praised by Agamemnon as the chief who, though 
loth to serve in the expedition against Troy, was—once harnessed 
—the most loyal. of helpers. The /Eschylean tragedies in which 
he played a part have all been lost. It may be conjectured ‘that in 
the Penelope and the Psychagogi he was viewed from a not 
unworthy angle. But we do not know positively; the fragments 
and notices are too slight to be a sure guide. So with the other 
plays of both Æschylus and Sophocles in which Ulysses may 
have appeared, we feel that there is ‘little to be said, on the 
evidence at present in our hands, But the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles, and the subjects of a dozen or more Jost plays of his, 
show that Ulysses, who more than any other Homeric hero lends 
himself to the sophistication of a later age, must have particularly 
attracted a poet possessing so great a gift for what modern times 
call, in elaborate Greek, “ psychological analysis.” “At the same 
time critics are found disputing (and this is a great testimony alike 
to the power and the detachment of the dramatist) whether Ulysses, 
Neoptolemus, or Philoctetes himself* is the leading figure in ‘the 
play. They are at variance also as to what opinion the audience 
and Sophocles too may have held with regard to the conduct of 
Ulysses and Neoptolemus.’ The answer seems to be that in an 
Athenian as in a modern theatre views would differ widely, but 
many spectators would see that Ulysses, on an all-important 
mission, is striving by hook or by crook to serve the general 
interest of the Greek army, while Neoptolemus, who ‘might be 
thought to vacillate unduly, is a generous youth, one of those fine, 
though faulty characters (Ajax being one and Œdipus another) 
who stand out in the plays of Sophocles. As for Sophocles himself, 
his rôle is not that of the preacher or the moralist: he is the 
serious dramatic painter of living men and women, as he sees 
them with their inmost thoughts and feelings laid bare to his 
searching but kindly gaze—a painter who never lets his sense of 
wonder die and knows that ‘‘ many are the wonders of the world, 
and nought more wonderful than man.” 


* Surely the play’s interest centres in the stubborn yet gentle character, and the 
tragic sufferings, of the man whose name it bears. 
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With two exceptions to be noted at the end, it would seem not 
inaccurate to say that Greek Tragedy presents us on the whole 
with an un-Homeric Ulysses, in the sense that it tends to restrict 
itself to sides of his character that in Homer are there only in the 
background if at all, and places him in invidious situations of 
which Homer says nothing. I wish some young classical graduate 
of Prifysgol Cymru* were to trace the history of Ulysses’ reputa- 
tion in the Greek poets, and would suggest possible reasons for its 
decline and fall. The gradual deterioration through several 
centuries should be followed, so far as the materials allow, in those 
‘“ Cyclic’? writers of epic poetry on whom the Greek tragedians 
so largely drew; and also in the Lyric and Comic poets. Many 
interesting questions would arise. For instance: whence springs 
the ugly coupling of Ulysses’ name with that of Sisyphus (instead 
of Laertes) and with the treacherous murder of Palamedes—scan- 
dals unknown to Homer or passed over by him, but used dramatic- 
ally by each of the three tragedians in plays lost or extant? How 
comes Pindar, probably about the same date at A®schylus’ 
Philoctetes, to suggest apparently that Ulysses “‘ fawned ” on the 
sore-tried hero whom he once had wronged? What light on the 
subject do we get from Comedy in itself and in its interconnexion 
with Tragedy, from the plays of Epicharmus, Cratinus, Aristo- 
phanes, and others, and again from that semi-comedy the Cyclops 
of Euripides? Does not the last, together with Flaxman’s designs 
and sundry Greek vase-paintings, remind us that, in his fabulous 
dealings with Polypheme, Ulysses in certain aspects is already a 
comic Jack-the-Giant-Killer sort of figure, with a punning humour 
of his own, and with a serviceable gift of ingenious lying? What 
was the tenour of ‘‘ Ulysses the False Messenger,” and what does 
the Poetics say in general about Ulysses and the Odyssey, and 
about the relations between comedy and tragedy on the common 
ground of everyday life? Did not a later Greek critic speak witk 
some truth of the Odyssey as a “‘ comedy of manners”? In 2 
Greek tragedy, especially one not forming part of a trilogy, rigic 
selection of salient characteristics may often have seemed impera- 
tive: and given the complex personality of Ulysses (which per- 
vades the Iliad and the Odyssey, taken together, more than that 
of any other hero, and is not in the two poems associated with a 
violent and tragic end), was it not more or less natural that the 
tragedians should. preferably assign him rôles such as the one 
given him early in the [liad—that of a go-between or diplomatist ? 
Has he not, in fact, too often sunk to be the Greek playwright’s 
handy man, not perhaps exactly the reckless stage-villain (for the 
most part he is depicted, in Homer and after Homer, as too circurr- 
spect for that), but a sort of useful ‘‘ character,” in the narrow, 
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theatrical sense—one .‘‘ meet to be sent on ” difficult and disagree- 
able ‘‘ errands” and; when compared with the great Homeric 
original, distressingly “‘ slight ’’ and ‘‘ unmeritable ” ? Was he not 
also, in some degree, Suspect from the start as a war-survivor, on the 
well-known principle enunciated by Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes ? 

` Our young graduate will also be an eager student of chronology 
—the dates, ascertained or.probable, of the three tragedians’ lives 
and: plays, as compared’ with those of the writings of Plato and 
Thucydides. What,.we ask ourselves when reading thé: Philoc- 
tetes, is the-dramatic date of Callicles’ doctrine in the Gorgias ‘that: 
might is right? What the date of the “ Melian Dialogue. i and 
also of that epoch of moral degeneracy and perversion when, as 
Thucydides says, “‘ the simplicity which is so large an element 
in a noble nature was ‘laughed to scorn and disappeared ’? ? What 
the. date of the darkening of those ideals of home-life which’ 
illumine the Homeric._poems? What'was the age of. the tragedians 
themselves when they were writing their several plays, ‘what the 
supposed age of various; “‘ persons: of’ the drama,” and what, 
according to Aristotle, the current Greek notions as to the dis- 
tinctive characteristics: of each period of man’s life? The kind of 
inference here suggested must not, however, be pushed too far. 
If Sophocles was writing the Philoctetes when well. over. eighty*. 
and when traditional canons of conduct had long: been crumbling 
around him under the- protracted strain of a fratricidal war between 
fellow-Greeks,- he can at any rate represent, to the life,’ the best 
qualities of chivalrous youth in the. -Person of Neoptolemus.., On 
the other hand, we cannot‘forget that, in Euripides’. Iphigenia at 
Aulis, Ulysses (who does not appear in the’ play) is- denounced by 
Agamemnon and Menelaus as a low, scheming demagogue— 
a sort of Thersites, in- -fact—who i is the slave of ambition, while in 
the same play Achilles, of all. persons, is. made. to talk like a silly. 
street-corner windbag to a mother whose daughter is-.on, the eve 
of immolation. Surely, thé time-spirit is working strongly here. 

' If the modern investigator wishes to extend his inquiry, he might 

include all Greek poetry and all Greek prose (especially Plato and 

Aristotle) and also survey Roman literature which, for national ` 
reasons, was specially prone to vilify Ulysses. He will. glance, 
further, at the various legends of the last days of Ulysses, as 
found in Homer and later writers, not omitting Dante nor, in our 
own time, Tennyson’s short poem with its verbal echoes of, the 
Odyssey and its fidelity to Homer’s (and Dante’s) spirit. 

The chief gain from such a comparative study to the man who 
makes_it will be that, with a remarkable traditional and typical 
character as its rallying-point, it will bring him into close com- 
munion with great minds and natures*in many ages. He will not, 

* Probable date of birth, 495 B.c. F , 
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however, if he is wise, tether the poets unduly within the bounds of 
tradition, but will leave much to their creative imagination. He 
will remind himself that, in his desire to display à man’s charac- 
ter the more clearly by means of solitude, suffering and contrast, 
Sophocles can, in the Philoctetes, represent Lemnos as a desolate 
island and can, for the first time apparently, bring the youth 
Neoptolemus into the ancient tale. Character and refashioned 
story blend together in the Philoctetes, and Sophocles is found to 
be an unsurpassed master of both. We see in him here, and still 
more plainly elsewhere, character working out inexorably its destiny. 

Two plays left to the end, the Ajax of Sophocles and the Rhesus 
traditionally attributed to Euripides, present a more Homeric and 
heroic Ulysses than is usually found in Greek tragedy. The 
Rhesus follows, with sundry variations and additions, an episode 
of the Iliad, the adventures related in the Tenth Book; the Ajax 
brings low, and in turn restores, the fame of one of the great 
heroes of the Iliad, the warrior whose rankling sense of wrong 
maddened him on earth and, in the Shades (as described in the 
Eleventh Odyssey), made him turn from Ulysses, the winner of 
the coveted arms of Achilles, with a ‘‘ silence more sublime than 
words.’’ In both plays alike Ulysses’ craftiness is reviled by those 
who suffer from it, but in both he is seen to be a mainstay of the 
Greek army in the nightly terrors and adventures of the camp. 
Both may well have been written in the earlier, and more Homeric, 
period of their authors’ lives. It is in the Ajax (a drama that, 
throughout the ages, has stirred the imaginations of schoolboys 
and grown men) that Ulysses says, ‘‘ Yea, none the less that he 
[Ajax] is my foe do I pity him in his misery, for that he is bound 
fast to an evil doom: I think of his lot not more than mine own, 
for I see that we, all we who live, are nought but phantoms or a 
fleeting shadow.” It is here, too, that we have the brief question of 
Agamemnon, with Ulysses’ brief answer, when the play is nearing 
its end and the self-slain Ajax’s right to sepulture and honour is 
being wrung from petty-minded autocrats: ‘‘ Dost thou, then, bid 
me to suffer this dead man’s burial ?—I do; for I shall myself come 
there (to the grave).’’ In this pity for the common lot of mankind 
the Ulysses of the Ajax is supremely Homeric: he is, in truth, the 
same Ulysses, compassionate and magnanimous, who renders his 
tribute of admiration and regret to Ajax in Homer’s realm of ths 
dead. Alike at the opening of Sophocles’ play and when it reaches 
its close, the great Homeric planner and worker seems to see the 
tragedy not only of death but of life; sees’ it and yet toils on and 
heartens his fellow-toilers, making them feel that it is better to 
endure to the end. 

W. Ruys ROBERTS. 
VOL. CXXIX. 33 
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Y window overlooks a stretch of defiled foreshore at -low 
M tide, the hunting-ground of birds of several kinds. Busy 

waddling starlings compete with sparrows for edible 
morsels along the drier strips; nearer the house a song-thrust flits 
up and snatches from the euonymus a snail tempted to his fate by 
the wet. Below the garden wall gulls of five denominations are 
following down the ebb, jealous and conscienceless as boy dock- 
rats, full of individuality. Delicately shaped and tinted black heads 
flit above the breach of the baby waves. Longer-winged sea-swallows 
hunt the shallows, plunging to rise with sand-eels held in their 
sharp beaks. Both are birds of genteel manners. Not so that greater 
black-back sauntering . along the tide’ s edge, with flesh-coloured 
feet awash, the bully and “ bad man ”’ of our beach. His. poor’ 
relation, the lesser black-back, known by: his smaller bulk, yellow 
legs and soot-grey mantle, gives way to right of him; herring gulls 
trot to the left beyond any sudden lunge of his powerful bill, A 
solitary, ivory-whité sea-mew floating-near at hand takes no risks. 
Neither black nor brown feather shows he in wing-tip' nor tail, nor. 
touch of dove-grey on back. He sits higher on the water, is of- 
longer pinion and more owl-like flight.than the rest—an Iceland gull 
in the all-white phase which he exhibits for a few months before 
acquiring perfect: plumage.: Look-well at him, ‘he is three thousand’ 
miles from his summer panne the EE barrens of: Dorie 
Canada. - 

Into this scene of: sbataticed antagonisms is‘ cast up the 
apple of discord, a drowned rat, which -is grabbed by a young 
greater black-back upon whom two seniors converge with larcenous 
intent. The youngster shows fight, and after brief scuffling puts 
his trove:into a place of safety and trots about retching with three 
inches of tail protruding froni‘his gape, a mark for his competitors’ 
futile snatches. The noise—for all are vociferating—attracts my 
neighbour’s dog, a weak-minded mongrel and ‘puppy, who 
approaches gingerly, an object of derision, yet the gulls will not 
face him.: Individually his over-match, collectively they could kill 
him. ‘They exhibit neither character. nor co-operation and take 
win ; : 

There i is something wrong here, a lack of anaalit: A greater 
black-back is so huge; and seems, and is, so formidable, that he 
takes some facing, yet one has seen the monster soundly drubbed 
by the tiniest of his family! It was on this wise. ‘A twenty-two 
hour July day blazed upon the Norwegian coast and every mother- 
bird was in haste to get her domestic duties carried to.a happy 
conclusion. Shelduck shepherded pied young; turnstone warmed 
marbled-eggs ; an eider-duck was transporting her brood: of: downy 
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morsels across a little sea-water creek. The solicitous creature 
had arranged them upon her back for the voyage. Half-seas-over 
one slipped off and was instantly lifted from the surface by a passing 
greater black-back. The mother knew not of her loss, but a pair 
of tiny lesser tern took up the outrage upon public grounds, assail- 
ing the robber with such daring and determined beaks, such furious 
assaults driven home, that albeit their united weights could not 
have been one-twentieth the weight of the mass of bone and muscle 
they attacked, the hulking thief dropped his prey and fled! It was 
twin seraphim whirling down upon some lubber fiend. But such 
an instance of disinterested intervention is unusual. 

There is record of a venturesome hooded crow, an inveterate egg- 
stealer, raiding the nesting skerry of Arctic terns. Having filled 
his crop he was returning to the mainland when the whole com- 
munity fell upon him; beating him down and down to the waves, 
they pecked his back and hampered the up-strokes of his wings, 
and despite his deperate efforts and incessant cries, forced him into 
the sea and watched him drown. Such co-ordinated defence is un- 
common among birds. The albatross is decimated by the Antarctic 
skua, a bird one-third of its victim’s size and more feebly armed, 
which systematically destroys the unfledged young of the largest 
and most powerful of all seafowl without—so far as is known—any 
interference from the parent birds. Carrion crows will raid a 
rookery without haste or fear of the hundred clamorous beaks close 
around them. Why? The rook is but slightly less in weight than 
the crow, and no fool. He has an innate sense of justice, shown 
when a rookery unites to destroy the nest of a pair which have 
robbed other homes in preference to gathering their own material. 
The hooded crow is not normally gregarious, but a pair which had 
suffered defeat at the hands of red grouse fetched a third to rob the 
nest from which the feints of the original finders had enticed away 
the sitting bird and her mate. $ 

The heron is a fine personable bird in flight, and when winged 
will bid a dog think twice before retrieving him, yet your heronry, 
like a suburban road, is no community, but a mere congeries of in- 
dependent households mutually exclusive and incapable of con- 
certed action. One has seen a pair of ravens take advantage of this 
particularism with the uncanny cunning of their species; camou- 
flaging their own family arrangements from a, watchful keeper by 
lining a heron’s nest with wool—forcing their company upon a dis- 
gusted but apathetic neighbourhood. The writer ascended to the 
transformed nest, found young ravens therein, blue-black imps of 
appalling depravity, half-fledged but already old in sin. Had the 
intruders left their neighbours at peace all had gone well. The 
keeper had looked high and low, but not into a heron‘s nest ten 
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feet from the ground. But wheder as a spoilt pet, or at liberty, 
your raven. will still be bullying. These so drove, maltreated and 
harried their unwilling hosts that their secret was out. Not that 
the heronry, rose upon the intruders, there was no cohesion, nor 
even acute individual reaction. What was everybody’s business was 
nobody’s business. Each.hoped he would escape. Yet it needed but 
two sharp bills to serve notice of ejectment. 

One has seen ravens tarred with. their own brush. -A. family of 
six, father, mother, and four full-feathered young, were. making 
their way alongshore near the Lizard when. a lady peregrine stopped 
their jaunt. Strong flier though he-be the raven is the veriest tyro 
compared with a falcon. These ‘wretched birds,, afraid to use their 
wings, were reduced to hopping -in single file along overhung 
ledges. Two which took brief flights, across the narrow inlets were 
driven to covert by. terrific swoops. The short cuts seemed, so short; 
the foe so high and far—yet, ere the scrambling rush was lialf 
accomplished, down came the blue-black horror with the rush of an 
aerolite, and at both. stoops wings. ‘clashed as the’ quarry doubled, 
while the hawk was carried almost :to sea-level before -she .could 
brake. Nor, on either occasion, did the five cowering- in safety 
peep or move the wing in aid of their-comrade in peril. They 
might have pleaded that to tackle a full-penned falcon gentil in mid- 
sky is a serious feat. Which i is true. , An eagle will not take the 
business on; so much one has seen. Behind. Porlezza, on, Lugano, 
towers II Monte delle Astrologie, in a fissure of which mighty cliff 
was the eyrie of a lanner—first cousin toour peregrine.- Darting from 
this fastness the chatelaine of the, rock attacked a lumbering golden 
eagle who was making Ł himself ridiculous by aerial antics and hoarse 
shoutings. The huge fellow could neither resent nor avoid the shriil 
yelps and menacing stoops of his small assailant and—cleared off ! 
Nor did he even do as your buzzard sometimes will when thus 
attacked—roll over upon his back in-the sky and. present ‘eight 
needle-sharp. claws to the aggressor. For, indeed, a‘golden eagle, 
though strong and incomparably armed, has little courage. . 

One has watched a similar assault levelled by a Barbary falcon at a 
still heavier and larger raptor—a griffon vulture. The disparity in 
size was ludicrous, but the griffon is the meekest. of birds, the 
veriest “ conchie,’”’—though a good mother, slow to leave egg or 
young, but no. fighter. -There. were twenty full-grown vultures 
handy, but none bestirred himself for his friend, who made no effort 
on his own behalf except banking—an ` instantaneous change of 
„plane which shot him up over the falcon’s back! . This. sleight 
o’wing was amazing to see; 'twas a Handley-Page out-manceuvr- 
ing a monoplane. Doubt not there is much mentality-in a vulture; 
her quaint, mild eye and cynical, donkey-like bray have no malice 
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in them. To the climber hanging on by finger-tips and toes, she 
seems to say, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, sir. I have no designs upon you 
until you have stopped falling—when. .. .” 

But once has one seen a peregrine successfully defied. 
It was a winter’s afternoon in Berkshire; the high, white 
sky of curdled cloud far as eye could see speckled with 
starlings moving one way in open order at about two 
hundred and fifty feet above the ground. Then, from far above 
them, a passage-hawk swooped upon some bird in that flock, missed, 
turned short and struck again, and yet again, viciously but vainly ! 
Your starling, stumpy, and short of wing though he be, hath little 
to learn in his art. For, look you, though the three assaults had 
taken less than half as many seconds, the whole flock was speeding 
to the rescue, had concentrated, and, ere one could draw breath, 
had “‘balled’’ upon the hawk, forming what looked like a solid black 
mass as big as a bushel, which was falling earthward unchecked ! 
What the small birds intended one can but surmise. It suggested 
an attempt to dash their enclosed and wing-bound enemy against 
hard earth. He thought so, and when half way to his execution 
fought his way out of the cart and escaped empty-handed. Fast 
fell the mass and faster, apparently unaware of kis escape, but, 
when within a foot or two of the ground the formation loosened, 
broke up, the solid ball dissolved, flowing away like streams of ink 
in all directions over the grass. Nor was one bird left behind ! 

Here was co-operation upon a grand scale. Perhaps a couple 
of hundred birds took part in that counter-stroke. But, how and 
where had they learnt and practised it? By what leader, by what 
note of command, was the battalion summoned, ranged and dis- 
missed? None can answer such questions, yet it aids solution to 
reflect that starlings habitually manceuvre in close formation, and, 
at times, at great speeds. Anyone who shall have watched their 
aerial evolutions at sunset when going to roost in some blackthorn 
covert on the Chilterns, will own that a thousand close-packed birds, 
aye, or ten thousand for that matter, can wheel, double, bank, do 
the Immelmann turn and execute zig-zag glancing nose-dives in 
strictest unison. Naturally a bird of such brain-power, so reliant, 
so obedient, is among the most successful of modern -European 
species. Our British starling has assimilated and absorbed one 
considerable invasion from Russia of a slightly differing colour, 
and has extended its range to the Atlantic cliffs of Ireland and the 
western extremity of Cornwall within living memory. Between 
1895 and 1900 this bird colonised one hundred miles of the Nor- 
wegian coastline. Whether the Argentine has done well to intro- 
duce it to the wheatlands of South America time will show. This is 
sure, a bird which can adapt itself to a fruit diet, dig out earth- 
burrowing grubs, hawk flies like the swallow and live on fore-shore 
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jetsam, will keep itself and adapt its life to almost any conditions. It 
will colonise sea-cliffs, ruins, human habitations, and steal their 
holes from woodpecker and swift, a striking example of flexible 
mentality. It will be interesting to watch its nesting expedients on 
level plains, and note at the expense of what species it makes 
good. 

Beneath the stress of an attack like the one detailed above one 
has seen a large flock of bulkier birds collapse. A falcon will take 
an Alpine chough from the midst of a hundred of its mates circling 
in the sunset, bind to its prey and plane down the gorge unmoved 
by the impotent protests of furious, but unorganised; relations. 
One result of this absence of co-ordinated defence is that in the 
Pyrenees, where the yellow-legged chough abounds, a pair will not 
cross a canyon unless morally supported by a (helpless) crowd of 
their friends whilst a falcon is waiting-on overhead. But, should a 
lammergeyer be making the passage, one sees the choughs accept 
convoy, flying slightly behind and below the mighty bird’s tail, 
as though attached to it oy cords. The writer knows of no record of 
choughs mobbing a falcon. Yet both red-legged and yellow- 
legged are brainy, companionable creatures. I have seen an 
Alpine chough explore the salon of a Swiss hotel at mid-day, and 
known a pair of Irish choughs adopt an inn on Achill, enter by an 
open window at sunrise, perch upon the foot-rail of the bed, and 
return when gently captured and ejected! But neither species is a 
fighter. Nor will rock birds turn upon the falcons which feed them 
down in the nesting-season, nor assault the ravens which breed on 
almost every guillemot station along the Norwegian, coast, 
chartered malefactors comparable to the freiherren robber baronage 
of the Rhineland in olden days. 

Superior beings in Mars may at this hour be wondering why i in- 
dustrial Europe has tolerated the Turk for five centuries and the 
Prussian Junker for three. Few questions‘are more puzzling than 
the active and successful resistance offered by one species to its 
persecutors as compared with the meek submission of others. Who- 

“ever knew song thrush or blackbird to molest a hawk? Your 
missel thrush is made of sterner stuff and will talerate no marauder 
upon his beat. ‘The Manx chaffinch makes his account with this, 
and builds close beside his bigger and bolder friend, earning his 
protection by constant watchfulness against their common foe. the 
magpie. In Norway, where five or six species breed in company for 
mutual protection against the hoodies, a fieldfare will allow a merlin 
to use a deserted crow's nest within twelve feet of her own eggs for 
so long as the falcon behaves herself. If the hawk begins circling 
and “checking,” trouble follows. The “ felf ’’ attacks her noisy 
neighbour with furious headlong dives, nor are the assaults 
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resented, a breach of the convenances had justified punishment. . . 
Very human ! 

Why is one species dominant; another, closely resembling it, 
less common; a third local; a fourth rare? We don’t know. Blue 
tits succeed everywhere; cole tits less well; marsh tits are local, and 
the little-known willow tits are still strange to most field naturalists. 
All four are of a size and vary slightly in habits. The causes are 
probably mental. The blue tit will nest in your tool-shed, your 
letter-box, in an iron gatepost, or in the hollow column of a street 
lamp. The cole tit is somewhat less catholic ; the other two distinctly 
choice. But in these and. analagous cases it is probable that some 
inherited habit turns the scale against a species. The bottle tit is 
enormously prolific, plucky and hardy, usually maintaining a big 
stock until, once in a while, a bitter wind-frost almost exterminates 
it in these islands without diminishing its five or six congeners. 
The explanation seems to be its inveterate habit of maintaining the 
family group of twelve or thirteen for the first winter, and roosting 
upon the extreme end of a spruce-spray, packed side by side. A 
February gale will whip the whole family off their perch into deep, 
wet snow, where none survive, and our commons and hedgerows 
mourn them for years. January 19th, 1917, witnessed one such 
tragedy. 

Upon insignificant peculiarities do the fortunes of a species 
turn! Partridges, both red-legged and grey, have learned to nest 
in hedgerows and so escape the scythe and machine which have 
almost exterminated the English race of corncrake, still abundant 
in the less mechanically-farmed pastures of Ireland and the 
Hebrides. A slight change of habit would reinstate our bird. Will 
it change in time? 

Everyone recognises that our house sparrow is a nuisance, but, 
of the comparatively few who know it, who realises of what the tree 
sparrow is capable? Quiet, shy, aloof, this sneaking little creature 
has mentality. He was probably the first of his genus to colonis2 
these islands, and has long since—though never exterminated— 
given way before the bolder, bigger-billed Passer damnabilis who 
fills our water-spouts with straw and picks the hearts out of our 
crocuses, a breed which may have come here with the first corr- 
growers of the Later Neolithic or Bronze Age. On occasion the 
voor-trekker, the tree sparrow, gets his innings. When the late 
Captain Frederick Selous went to Worplesdon, that keenest of 
field naturalists knew of no tree sparrows in his district. The 
hundred nesting-boxes which he hung were soon taken by nut- 
hatch, creeper, wryneck and three species of tit, and all went well 
for four years with this happy family. By the fifth spring every 
box was occupied by tree sparrows! How this feeble, poorl-- 
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armed bird had evicted great tit and nuthatch, Selous, who was my 
informant, knew not. Neither strength, weapons, nor opportunity 
had much say in it: character had scored; but, how? 

Let those who say—if such there be—that a bird has no mind, 
explain avian lunacy. A year or two ago the writer watched the 
vagaries of a deranged domestic pigeon. Rarely shall one see 
blue rock or tumbler perch on a tree, and the bird in question chose: 
no dead stump, but a mop-headed leafy young lime beside the 
sea-water canal at Veere, whence the demented creature flew down 
and settled in mid-channel, where it sat, head and tail erect, with. 
body submerged, so remaining unconcerned for some little while, 
until chilled feet awakening misgivings in its small clouded brain, 
it awakened, arose, and flew off! One of my friends studied the- 
lunes of a wagtail for weeks on end. This solitary creature made 
love to its own reflection in the side of a black bottle upon his 
lawn—a feathered Narcissus. The bowings, oglings, sidlings,. 
and rubbings of its tiny white bosom against the unresponsive 
glass were piteous to behold. The sufferer was mateless, without 
comrade, a lunatic at large. Whilst I write I know of an unmated 
hen blackbird at Pangbourne who has comforted her bemused- 
heart by building ten nests, contiguous and in a row, behind a 
ladder laid horizontally on its edge upon a shelf beneath a shed. 

“ The mind’s-the measure of the man,” and bird. You.may 
number the scutes of its tarsus, measure its third quill to a milli- 
metre, and know very little about the creature, for, as with our- - 
selves, it is the imponderables which count—vitality, flexibility, 
and that unscientific character, pluck, for want of which races and 
individuals go under. There are hundreds of species, beautiful, 
well-equipped, and apparently well-adapted to their environments, 
which are dying out. One can foresee their dooms and, in some 
cases, the causes. They are of those who decline to.make small 
sacrifices, nor will take the sporting chance. Like old county <‘ 
families who will not let their shootings, nor the grazing of their. 
parks, nor reduce rents nor establishments, these birds must have 
everything they have been accustomed to or they will not play. 

Others, like the moorhen, are always ready to back their luck; 

- will breed in any reedy ditch, pick a meal from any pasture. Yet 
this species is obviously as ill-found as most; runs less swiftly 
than a partridge, flies heavily, straight and slowly ; swims with 
difficulty, for its feet are unwebbed; and is too conspicuously 
feathered for hiding. But the creature’s indomitable optimism 
has carried it from the Shetlands ta the Cape of Good Hope, and 

- from Donegal to Japan. In closely allied cousinships it is found 
in every part of habitable America, north and south, in Hawaii and 
Hindustan, and even in Australia. As hunting men say of a gay: 
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little horse, you can’t put him out of his place; and like Alan 
Breck, the bird is “ a bonnie fechter.” Mentality has supplemented 
physical disability. f 

So with the water ousel, or dipper, which looks like a young 
stump-tailed blackbird, and whether examined alive or dissected 
after death shows not an organ or feather fitting it for aquatic 
life. Upon his equipment he would be justified in following a 
safe, unadventurous existence. Yet this astonishing little creature 
has spread, as is believed, from its original centre among the 
Himalayas to every mountain glen in Europe and Asia, daring 
Behring’s Straits on the one side, to extend its range from the 
Rockies southward to Central America and’ the Cordillera; and 
eastward to Kashmir, Lebanon, Cyprus and the Atlas! Yes, and 
to the Dovrefjeld, Scotland, Cumberland, Wales and Kerry! All 
he asks is running water; and whether icy cold and thick with 
snow-broth, or steamy, if there be caddis-worms he is happy, 
feeding, breeding, singing and doing frankly impossible feats from 
dawn till dark. Thus, he is given to nesting in clefts behind the 
aprons of mountain waterfalls, and being always in a hurry, thinks 
scorn to slip in sideways like a rational small bird, but prefers to 
go full tilt at the descending torrent not only when a slow-dropping 
veil of thinnest lawn, but when hammering full spate after a night 
of rain. The sight checks one’s breath: it is sheer suicide: the 
small beastie, borne on short, fiddling wings (about as big as a 
kingfisher’s), charges the cataract as the Knight of La Mancha 
charged his windmill, is caught, held up, hangs fighting for the 
fraction of a’ second, is deflected downward, staggers—wins 
through! “‘ Impossible; only I saw it,” and, indeed, the stunt 
may be watched any day on any beck in wet weather. 

Nor is this the little hero’s only antic. There is no better estab- 
lished fact than that a bird’s body in life is full of air and lighter 
than water. But your dipper scorns specific gravities and much 
else; and, having his living to get at the bottoms of running 
Streams, resorts thither in defiance of natural law. Dives? Oh, 
he can dive from the wing like a halcyon, but prefers to walk down 
into the depths like a lady stepping into her bathing-pool ; and, 
when totally submerged, continues to walk, holding himself down 
by a stone here and a stone there; or flying—fluttering his wren- 
like wings as if in Right—rooting and boring head-down and up- 
stream whether back a-wash, or two feet below the surface ; and 
presently comes bobbing up for breath, riding the current dry and 
unconcerned. His mentality has carried his race through every 
vicissitude. Under stresses of competition for food other birds 
have lengthened wing, webbed the foot, hooked the bill. The 
dipper, in whatever climate, is just a dipper, varying but little in 
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plumage, and less in size, shape or habits, unprovided with 
special apparatus for his achievements, upheld by indomitable 
audacity. This characteristic crops up in his battles, for he is a 
determined duellist, who, lacking weapons to tear or thump the 
life out of his foe—drowns him! Which is not easy. The under- 
dog will get his head above water at intervals to proclaim his will 
to live by bursts of shrill song, after which, refilled with air, he 
will be held down for another spell, one trusts unsuccessfully. 

What do birds fight about? Many contend for a “‘ pitch,” an 
area sufficient to rear a family upon. Secondarily for a mate— 
not necessarily a wife; one has watched hen blackbirds battling 
almost to the death for a handsome young bridegroom. Not 
gamefowl and pheasants only enjoy a good set-to, but jays, 
tits, and such unlikely pugilists as eagles and kites will grapple in 
mid-air and come whirling to the ground close-locked. In-Reading 
Museum are the mounted skins of a pair of kestrels found in- 
extricably engaged, which died when picked up. Hummingbirds 
disgrace their beauty by fighting like imps of the pit. Which is 
deplorable, but in the absence of avian courts matrimonial, must 
be put up with. Murder is another story, and by murder one 
implies the killing of a bird by another of his kind for reasons 
other than hunger or defence, and not in fair fight. The workings 
and sanctions of the avian conscience are unknown to us, but 
between birds of a feather one must presume a moral code and its 
infraction a crime. Upon a piece of open water in Berkshire a 
pair of swans set upon a stranger of their species and held the 
wretch’s head under until life was extinct. A dark deed, 
despite the plumage of its perpetrators; but one has witnessed a 
blacker. 

One thick March morning the writer stood on Thames’ side at 
Pangbourne, his feet at the edge of a steep bank close above the 
turbid current, his vision bounded by white fog to a small semi- 
circle of yellow water and half a dozen reeds whence arose a 
strange, persistent tweedling whistle that had drawn him foot 
after foot to the spot. Close below him, side by side upon a bent 
rush, sat a pair of kingfishers, the lady striking the pose proper to 
the occasion, ostentatiously indifferent to her swain’s carryings-on. 
He, poor soul, in ecstasy chanted her beauty and his devotion in 
that queer, tuneless falsetto, the rarely heard prothalamium of his 
race, straddling and shifting upon tiny coral-red feet, his long 
bill open and pointed to the unheeding heavens. For, ’tis lave, 
’tis love, ’tis love which makes the world go round . ... and is 
responsible for other things, jealousy and murder to wit. For 
while the lover swelled his ruddy bosom all unguarded, drumming 
his sides with azure wings, his rival was upon him. Tertium 
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Quid, hurtling arrow-swift out of the fog, drove a dagger-bill deep 
into the unshielded breast! Murder most foul! Ne’er was 
Sicilian stiletto sent home with more fiendish skill. Sans squeak 
or flutter the dead serenader toppled from his perch, struck the 
yellow water, sank, nor rose again. Stone dead hath no fellow. 
Song, love and life were ended. 

What of the beloved object? Ah, the lady! Her I was com- 
pelled to believe particeps criminis and the killing a put-up job. 
She had given her lover no warning chirrup, and when the deed 
was done spent no whimper upon his grave. Without a sound or 
gesture, good or bad, the hussey turned from the dead to the 
living suitor and flew away with him up-stream into the mist. 
Oh, guilty pair! I had not thought a cormorant capable of such 
an enormity, and have taken less joy in kingfishers ever since. 
There is a black, bad heart beneath their exquisite plumage. 


ASHTON HILLIERS. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE NEW 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
me 


N his essay on Studies, Bacon said, “ Read not to contradict, 
I ‘and confute; nor to'believe and take for granted; nor to find 

talk and discourse; but to weigh and consider.” .. These are 
wise words of counsel to all students, and they seem to have special 
force in regard to the aes of what’ is. known as “ The New 
Psychology.” : 

A score of years ago or more there was a so-called “ New Psycho- 
logy,’ which made some usé of experiment and was not indifferent. 
to the claims of physiology i in-relation to mental life. A book. bear- 
ing-this title, as ““ of one born out of due time,” by E. W. Scripture, 
can still be found in fading; russet binding on our library shelves.. 
It has a rather shamé-faced look, in:viéw of the bold and defiant ' 
rows of recent and- well-thumbed volumes in many languages,’ 
which occupy much space and repeat ‘the: old title. with many an’ 
addition and qualification. For the two decades which have passed: 
have witnessed the rise of a literature in relation to: Psychology 
which is phenomenal and: almost unprecedented in any of the 
serious branches of study: He would be a ‘bold man who would 
deny the possibility of the rise of another “ New Psychology ” to 
take the placé of the present ‘school ‘in’ the next’ went years. 
Meantime, as Bacon says, we must “‘ weigh and consider.” 

Looking back, -however, over:the-period under review, it is not! 
difficult to see signs:emerging in the first decade of our century 
that a new effort would be made to bring mental science into closer’ 
alignment with modern tendencies, and especially in so far_as 
religion is concerned. ` I remember how Professor William James,’ 
at Harvard, having recently published lis Varieties of Religious: 
Experience, a Study in Human Nature, being the Gifford Lectures 
on National Religion delivered at Edinburgh. in -1901-2, used to 
‘urge one of our band.of graduate students, James Bissett Pratt by 
name, to concentrate- upon the religious ‘side of -Psychology then’ 
looming up with thé sign of coming things; and that Mr. Pratt was. 
intent upon this aspect of his work even then, and’ he has since’ 
risen to notice as.one of the ablest and sanest writers in the Psycho- ` 
logy’ of Religion. James himself was working at his, Radical 
Empiricism, with its rather startling excursion-into the better- 
known “ Pragmatism,’’ with which his name is associated; and’ 
he was also in sympathy of tolerance, at least, with Starbuck, who’ 
had published &book on Religious Psychology a short time before: 
The ferment caused by James’s contributions to Psychology, and. 
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such chapters as-that on ‘‘ The Divided Self’ in-his Gifford 
Lectures, was working in England and on the Continent of Europe. 
The impulses and instincts of primitive life, of animals and of man 
himself, received more and more attention, the social side of the 
subject was investigated in the light of anthropology, and the way 
was opening up for the more recent developments of psychoanaly- 
sis, as practised and expounded by Janet, Freud and Jung. The 
social side has been.developed by Durkheim and Lévy Bruhl, Pro- 
fessor Trotter in his Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, also 
by Le Bon, and Professor McDougall, of Harvard, formerly of 
Oxford University.. Side by side with these developments has 
occurred the growth of the teachings of the schools of Suggestion 
and Auto-suggestion, represented by Baudouin, Coué, and others. 
The extremely pathological explanations of psychic life offered by 
Freud and Leuba, and others, have been modified in the works of 
writers like the late Dr. Rivers, Tansley, Shand, and Dr. Bernard 
Hart. Altogether, there has been an abundant output of volumes 
upon the subject during the post-war period; and although it is 
held by many that the vogue of psychoanalysis is waning, there 
is no end to the making of books upon the general subject and 
its tendencies. 


II. 


What is the bearing of the New Psychology upon religion ? That 
is a question of considerable interest and importance at the present 
time. Some writers treat the subject as though it were concerned 
merely with the practical side of the work of the Church, and even 
go so far as to suggest that Christian ministers should specialise 
in psychoanalytical methods in relation to neurotic or afflictec 
members of their congregations. It is true that our teachers of 
ptactical theology should be conversant with the trend of these 
studies of human life,.and that the Church should seek to learn 
something in regard to the deep needs of distressed souls, and the 
best ways in which such persons may be approached by the 
messengers of the Gospel. It is also true, no doubt, that some gifted 
men may specialise with advantage in the approved methods of 
psychotherapy, as a supplement to the ordinary activities of 
the Church in ‘‘ the cure of souls.” As an example of positive truth 
from this quarter, one might instance the need of expression which 
is recognised in the New Testament, and confirmed as to its bene- 
ficial effects by the experience of the mental therapists. So with the 
doctrine of sublimation of the lower instincts into higher forms of 
truth, art and common service in the name of humanity, through 
the transfiguration of life’s passionate urges by the light of the 
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accepted and beloved Ideal. The followers of Jesus may well learn 
every available lesson that will help them to carry out the spirit 
of their mission, and seek to respond to ‘the pitiful challenge given . 
in Shakespeare’s noble words : 


‘ Canst thou not ministeri to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff. - 

Which weighs apen the heart??’. 

(Macbeth, V. 3, aS 
But there is a iii to the emulation of the methods of psycho- 

analysis on the part of the Church, Those who are-most fully - 
conversant with the literature of this subject will most'clearly recog- 
‘nise the grave dangers -which lurk therein, especially. for the un- 
trained mind; and they will-also. know something. of the extremely. 
dubious nature of many of the hypotheses which are put forward. 
with a great show of finality. There is a ‘ * ministry of reconcilia- 
tion > committed ‘to the Church which: has brought peace- and. 
strength to countless souls throughout the past centuries. To this 
Gospel the Church’ is-called; for this work of grace there is. no. 
substitute or equivalent. The wild ‘ conflicts” of the inner life 
are not unknown to Christian experience and to Christ’s own treat- 
ment; as shown; e.g., in Paul’s self-revelation i in the seventh chap- 
ter- of Romans, concluding-with thè glorious words ‘óf the eighth — 
chapter, ‘‘ For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made 
me free from the law of sin and death. > The so-called “ com- 
plexes ” of the moral nature find their highest solvent in the sense- 
of that Divine forgiveness which is promised to all who have true” 
faith and penitence; they find relief in that Love which ‘sounds 
the depths of'the heart in communion with the Redeemer ; and they ` 
find strength in the Holy Spirit who abides in the humble, trust- 
ing soul. It-has been pointed out by some of the psychotherapists 
that their own practice is benefited by the recognition of the aids 
and consolatioris of religion. Thus Dr. J. A. Hadfield says (article 
in ‘The Spirit, edited by Canon Streeter, 1919, p. 113): “ Speaking 
as a student of psychotherapy, who, as such, has no concern with 
theology, I am convinced that the Christian, religion i is one of the 
‘most valuable and potent influences that we’ ‘possess for producing 
that harmony and peacé of mind and that confidence of ‘soul which 
is needed to bring health and power to a large proportion of nervous 
patients. In some casés I have attempted to cure nervous patients 
with suggestions’ of quietness and confidence, but without success. 
until I have linked those suggestions on.to that faith in the power 
of God which is the substance of the Christian’s confidence and 
hope. Then the patient has become strong.” 
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II. 


But it is in the theoretical implications of the so-called “ New 
Psychology ” that we must detect the most serious challenge to the 
Christian Church. On the practical side an alliance between religion 
and psychoanalysis is possible up to the point of actual success in 
relieving cases of neurosis, and reasonable regard for moral and 
spiritual convictions. The writings of medical men like the late 
Dr. Rivers, and Dr. William Brown and Dr. Hadfield, act as a 
safeguard here. But the movement has not stopped short at its 
therapeutic boundary. It has assumed the mantle of the prophet 
and the cloak of the philosopher, and has made pronouncements 
upon subjects with which it is not called upon nor competent 
to deal. And the speculative side of this tendency needs to be 
treated by a critical philosophy and theology. The views expressed 
by Freud, Jung, Durkheim, and others, in regard to Theism, the 
moral life, and religion are frequently of a most revolutionary and 
disquieting nature. In a word, the trend of thought in this branch 
of study is to reduce religion and morality to the level of mere sub- 
jectivity and expediency. It is here that the limitations of the New 
Psychology are most manifestly in need of definition. 


IV. 


It is not possible in a brief article to expound the theories of this 
movement. Further than that, they are often discordant among 
themselves. But it is necessary, perhaps, to give a rough indica- 
tion of the chief tendencies at work in the various presentations of 
the subject. Possibly, the main premiss is that the study of abnor 
mal and pathological cases eeveals conditions which exist, to a 
slighter degree, in normal individuals. Acting upon the evidences 
of mental strain and disorder, in the light of evolutionary theory 
Sigmund Freud, of Vienna, propounded the hypothesis that human 
instincts form the basis of our inner life, and that they are much 
more extensive in their operation and potentiality than that small 
portion of our psychic energy, or libido, as it is called, which enters 
into consciousness. The psychoanalysts hold that ‘‘ The Uncon- 
scious” plays an enormous part in our spiritual or psychic 
experience. The Unconscious takes the place of the former term, 
subconsciousness, and its meaning has been explicated to a 
greater extent than before. Psychologists had been in the habit, 
rightly enough, of restricting their studies of inner phenomena to 
those of which we are aware, as our conscious states; but the new 
school asserted the existence of an Unconscious, a “ reservoir,” if 
one may so describe it, of former and possible states of conscious- 
ness, and of forces of our primal nature which operate from 
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beneath, upon our known stream of thoughts, feelings and volitions. 
According to Freud, the Unconscious consists of traces of 
former experience in the life of the individual or of the race. 
Some of these dormant elements are kept down, or “‘repressed” by 
the mind; because, if they emerged into consciousness, they would 
renew an old “‘ conflict,’’ or division, in the conscious life of the 
person. The force of this pressure produces a ‘‘ complex,” which 
causes inward stress, and may lead to mental and nervous break- 
down. It is the task of the analyst to discover these hidden causes, 
and bring them out of their repressed and disguised condition into 
the full light of consciousness, and submit them to the patient. in 
such a way as to disarm them of their fancied terrors, and thus 
release the internal tension, by resolving the complex. How is the 
analyst to discover the contents of the Unconscious in any given 
case of neurosis? Perhaps by the study of dreams, which, accord- 
ing to Freud, are the effects of some suppressed ‘‘ wish,” and are 
efforts of the Unconscious to display its elements. But these are 
subject to a secret censorship of the person, who is even then 
unwilling to face these facts in their naked reality, and suffers 
them only to flaunt- themselves in dreamland under forms of 
symbolism. The code of symbolism ‘is one of the’ most grotesque 
pages in psychoanalysis, as its validity is among the most con- 
troverted of Freud’s proposals. Another mode of ascertaining the 
secret cause. of internal conflict is by the method of ‘‘ free asso- 
ciation,” whereby certain words uttered by the analyst may evoke 
some idea or ideas in the patient’s mind which gives the clue to the 
nature of the complex. According to Freud, the chief factor-in 
all complexes is to be found in the influence of sex; but Jung and 
most other representatives of the schwols of psychoanalysis, affirm 
that all human instincts share in the cause and resultant conditions. 
Among the instincts (or innate tendencies to feeling and action in 
‘the presence of the recognised-stimulus) are those which tend to 
preserve the individual and.the race, and also such extensions as 
cover the essential features of primitive life. According to Dr. 
McDougall, there are human instincts of self-assertion and self- 
abasement, which form the ego complex; the instinct of gregari- 
ousness, which is represented by the herd complex; and the 
instincts of reproduction and parental care, which belong to the 
sex complex. Other instincts are flight, curiosity, feeding, acquisi- 
tion, etc. From the play of the instincts, psychic life is to be 
ultimately explained, according to the New Psychology. The 
social side of the evolution of mind plays a great part in 
recent presentations of the subject. The theories of the psychical 


influence of “ the group”’ and “the herd” through custom, - 
religion, and morals, tend to reduce all beliefs and sanctions ` 


` 
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connected therewith to mere “‘ projections” of the subjective 
nature, mostly through the operations of the Unconscious. It is 
at this point that negative positions appear in relation to the 
spiritual beliefs of mankind. For instance, Freud says (Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life, p. 310): 

“ I believe that a large proportion of the mythological concep- 
tion of the world which reaches far into the most modern religions 
is nothing but psychology projected into the outer world... . 
We venture to explain in this way the myths of paradise and the 
fall of man, of God, of good and evil, of immortality and the like, 
i.e., to transform metaphysics into metapsychology.”’ 

Notice the contrast in the ideas which are thus grouped 
together. Myths of paradise and the fall of man might very well 
reveal parables of spiritual and moral realities. But when refer- 
ence is made in the same breath to God, good and evil,-and immor- 
tality, as alike coming under the psychoanalyst’s wand, one may 
well question the verdict which shows such inability to differentiate 
between wholly distinct conceptions. But Freud’s rival, Jung, is 
no whit less drastic; for, in his view, God is ‘‘ a mere psycho- 
logical function of an irrational nature.” And even Tansley 
derives religion from man’s tendency to idealise. We shall discuss 
these positions presently. i 


V. 


We have now reached the crux of the issue. Itis a question 
not merely for religion, but for philosophy and even for science. 
Are the values of life, the interests of thought, and the hopes of 
mankind to be interpreted in terms of the hypotheses of the so- 
called New Psychology? Thé opinions expressed are not lacking 
in confidence, even in dogmatism. The theories put forward may 
appear precarious to the outsider, and unduly tinged with patho- 
logical elements for the liking of the healthy-minded critic; but 
they are being taken up by many followers, and the books on the 
subject are being widely read. The importance of the issue requires 
an examination of the basis of the theories and an estimation of 

the limits of the New Psychology. 

(1) To take the latter point first, let it be recognised that 
Psychology, in its traditional form, and in its most acceptable 
order of labour, does not endorse the general position of psycho- 
analysis at the present time. The great schools of psychology in 
our universities pass calmly on their way. Their leading exponents 
—and they are great men, in some instances—do not view the 
object from the point of the Continéntal specialists. Professor 
`. McDougall, whose work is allied in some respects to the trend of 
the new movement, has his own moderate opinion about the 
VOL. CXXIX. 34 
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metaphysical implications of his doctrine of Instinct. Men like 
James Ward, of Cambridge, G. F. Stout, James Sully, and John 
Dewey do not follow the new cult. Doubtless, there is much to be 
learnt from the recent researches, and that which survives the test 
of time will be embodied in the psychology of the future; but it is 
equally certain, to many of us at least, that there are morbid 
obsessions in psychoanalysis and its kindred studies, which 
obscure its reasonings and vitiate its influence. After all, its main 
concern is with therapeutics. 

(2) Psychology, whether new or old, aims at fulfilling the 
function of a science, that is, of describing phenomena with pre- 
cision, and explaining their relations to each other in due order 
and system. All such sciences move in the limited sphere of their 
own special subjects, and such other. scientific relationships as 
immediately concern their field of study.. To pass beyond that 
boundary and philosophise about the universe at large, to dis- 
course on God, freedom: and immortality in the midst of their 
specialised activities, is to forsake the scientific method, usurp the 
place of metaphysics and theology, and, generally, to darken 
counsel by words without wisdom. It is no excuse for the psycho- 
logist to depart from this law of division of labour by saying that 
his field is psychical, and that, therefore, he is privileged. The 
intrusion of general speculations about the final problems of 
philosophy into psychology means blurring and obscuring the 
proper conclusions of the science. Of all subjects, psychology 
should be carefully preserved from generalisations of this nature; 
for its material is sufficiently- elusive in itself without any venture 
into the regions of ethics or metaphysics. It is this error of method 
which has precipitated the new movement into many. violent 
extremes of statement. 

(3) There is a limitation also in the scientific meaning of 
Explanation. The tendency to account for the facts of life, the 
characteristics of humanity, and the institutions of society, by 
tracing them back to earlier stages, and proclaiming these alleged 
origins to be the ‘‘ explanation ” of the developed product is as 
fallacious as it is prevalent. No mere study of primitive conditions 
and successive phases in the process of evolution can give a satis- 
factory estimate of the essential nature of the thing signified. We 
do not explain man by the mere story of his evolution; nor do we 
dispose of his crowning capacities by discoveries which reveal 
lower and instinctive tendencies at work in primitive conditions 
giving rise to the higher powers of his maturer being. We do not 
really find rational- satisfaction in reducing living creatures to 


their undeveloped state, e.g., our garden plants to seeds, hardly, 


distinguishable from the wild species, or animals to undifferenti- 
ated beginnings. Those studies are very interesting and important 
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from the genetic point of view, but they do not fulfil the needs of 
any philosophical system of intellectual values, any harmony of 
ideas which gives final illumination to the rational mind. We 
cannot do justice to Shakespeare’s genius by pointing to a babe 
who was baptised in Trinity Church, Stratford, on the 25th April, 
1564, and by saying: ‘‘ There is the real Shakespeare; there is 
the explanation of this wonderful genius.” We cannot explain our 
social and political institutions by sketching an Australian corrob- 
boree or a Sumerian council of war. And neither can we explain 
—or explain away, as some seek to do—the religious nature or. 
institutions of man by the various theories of the rise of a 
‘“ complex” of the instincts. One might as well seek to explain 
the art of medicine by savage incantations and the broths and 
potions of witches. No; we may not explain-the finished result 
by the story of origins or processes, ends by beginnings, man by 
the amoeba. Rather should we explain the simple seeds by the 
growing tree, the lowliest forms of life by the actual unfolding of 
their nature in time, the amoeba, or the so-called “ missing link ” 
if you will, by man, the crude beginnings by the eloquent evidence 
of the completed growth. Explain upwards, not downwards; 
teleologically—to give the technical word—not genetically l 

(4) We pass now to the consideration of the claim of the left 
wing of the New Psychology to have explained away religion, as 
a mere “‘ projection ” of the mind in relation to “ the group ” and 
the race. We quoted Freud and others, just before, to indicate 
their view of the purely subjective, or internal, nature of religion. 
The limitations of their studies should strictly preclude them from 
making any such pronouncement, seeing that the character of the 
Supreme Object of religious aspiration goes-beyond the considera- 
tion of psychology altogether. Philosophy, theology, religious 
experience, literature, history and art have more to say on this 
subject than any specialists in mental processes can be expected to 
know, more especially when. they are mainly occupied with 
abnormal cases. Dr. William Brown, of Oxford, speaks with 
authority on this point (Religion and Life, p. 49): ‘‘ It is argued 
by some that belief in God is a ‘ projection ’ upon the universe of 
' man’s inner feelings. In answer to this I would point out that, 
while the phenomenon of projection is an undoubted fact which 
can be verified in certain cases, these cases are all. pathological. 
By analysis we can discover how they arose: and in every case 
we find that they are due to some definitely abnormal process. 
Hence to generalise and use the pathological conception of pro- 
, jection in dealing with normal psychology is an illegitimate use 
of the concept.” ‘So Dr.-Selbie says in his new book on The 
Psychology of Religion (p. 297): ‘‘ The real question at issue is 
not merely, How does the human mind work in relation to religion 
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and the idea of God ? but, Is there‘a God, and have.-religious ideas 
any objective-reality? Now we must reiterate once more that 
psychology cannot answer questions. such ‘as. these, and the 
attempt to dogmatise’ oñ -them on‘the basis of psychological. data 
alone is quite abortive.- ‘The great, defect of the New Psychology, 
in its more extreme’ forms,‘is that..it- derives. its material ‘almost 
exclusively from morbid :and ‘pathological. cases... It is>far:safer, 
as well as far- more’ scientific; to ‘derive. our «materials from: the 
widespread religious expérience.of mankind in its more- elementary 
as well-as more advanced forms. ‘Psychology helps us to-under- 
‘stand the way, in ‘which: this experience’ works, but .the experience 
itself speaks to. the fact that man.is by. nature religious, and that_ 
religion belongs to his‘ normal relations to the universe, ‘and: is 
among the most potent factors making fór his social,. moral, and 
spiritual development.” >= ™. 

In fàct, it would. not be difficult- to’ account for all the epee: 
‘tions of psychologists. theiselves-as' so many- empty: phases of-the 
instinct of curiosity !- "What, afterall, iš- the ‘validity ‘of. the 
treatment of the analysts? What i is the’ test of its truthfulness or 
falsity in the last resort? ; The answer ‘is to be found’in-the work- 
ableness ‘of the scheme. Does“ it justify ‘itself: in pérsonal: and 
social life? If so, it. establishes’ itSelf-eventually as valid-and true. 

Apply the same “test to’ religious beliefs, as they function: and 
have operated in himan lite. Dö-they confirm themselves by their 
general influence.on human life and- character ?-- Do: thé teachings 
of Jesus ‘Christ make a ‘real difference to the world in the cotitsé òf 
its history? “$ ; By their fruits ye ‘shall know them:”” Has belief ‘in 
-God, deeply implarited in man’s heart, and confirmed by ‘reason 
and revelation. (clarified. also as it has been in the progressive 
course thereof) tended to- ennoble human life, to refine the grosser 
desires of individuals; to. set more juniinously before the race the 
highest. ideals ‘of moral ‘and spiritual attainment? ' ‘There’ can be 
only ore- answer to this question. Man finds his true nature only 
in the lifé of God,” The’ supreme ‘worths Of human experience, 
the Good, the True and the Beautiful; cannot be derived from: any 
process .of the suns, of any mére‘ fusion of iristincts—-which, by 
the way, -themselves point beyond man to a beneficent Creator who ’ 
“instilled them into the race from its very beginnings—or | from. 
any mere evolition.from beneath. -Like the moral law which spéaks 
within the soul, above all the din of the selfish life and the clamour 
of ‘the social . group, revealing a higher, will than: man’s, a’ “Law 
which, as Emerson. said, “ the planets in their orbits’ vainly-strive 
to emulate,” the ideals of life reveal.to us the being of the Supreme ; 
_ Alpha and Omega: of creation, the Inspirer of our thoughts of 
holiness, the Giver of peace; and the God of love. ` 

. ; E. N. MERRINGTON. 
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From LOCARNO TO GENEVA. 


N March 12th Sir Austen Chamberlain, then at Geneva, 
() confessed to feelings of alarm and gloom. He had been at 

Geneva a week, failure had been added to failure in the 
diplomacy of the Locarno Powers; after a supreme effort and an 
apparently supreme failure Sir Austen returned after midnight to 
the Beau Rivage Hotel and described the situation as a tragedy. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain’s emotion on March 12th, whether it 
was a fair reflex of the situation, or whether, as the after event 
seemed to suggest, it was due to the temporary abandon of an over- 
wrought man, none the less had some historical value. Diplomacy 
cannot hide itself. To the gaze of the whole world something had 
happened to alter the spirit which had animated the European 
Powers at the time of the Locarno Conference. To understand 
exactly what had happened to make so big a difference in so short 
a time, all that is necessary is to set down the main facts in the 
order in which they took place. It will become increasingly evident 
in this historical process that the main blunder was one of method 
rather than of motive, on the part of Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Probably history contains few parallel illustrations of the decisive 
importance which may rest on the method as opposed to the sub- 
stance of diplomacy. Just as Sir Austen during 1925 deserved the 
main credit for the balanced combination of policy and method 
which led to the triumph of Locarno, so in the first few months of 
1926 he was mainly responsible for a somewhat different situation. 
By the nature of the case British diplomacy constituted a deciding 
factor. 

European affairs unfold themselves so quickly that diplomats and 
students alike are apt to lose their perspective. In this case, how- 
ever, the contrast between the- history of the first week of the 
Locarno Conference (October 5th to 12th, 1925) and that of the first 
week of what may be called the Geneva Conference (March 7th to 
14th, 1926) is so sharp, and the interval so short, that the elementals 
of the situation leap to the eye. 

After the Locarno Conference Sir (then Mr.) Austen Chamber- 
lain invited representatives of the Press to see him in his room at 
the Foreign Office (October 23rd, 1925). He made a statement, full 
of the joy of achievement. In it he said, ‘‘ We were able without 
great difficulty to come to agreements.’ On another occasion he 
explained that one of the reasons for that state of affairs was that a 
_ different method had been used at Locarno from that of any pre- 
` ceding conference since the war. The Germans, he said, had not 
been presented by the “ Allies ’’ with a ready-made proposal, sub- 
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mitted to them for their approval or disapproval. “The document 
on which the Locarno Conference ‘started to work was not-only 
known to the Germans in advance; it had-been prepared with: Ger- 
man help; it incorporated German. proposals. In other words there 
was a method of practical equality: ` The word “ Allies”? was 
never spoken at the Conference. All was friendship ‘and confidence, - 
the beginning of a new era—. the real dividing line between thie 
years of war and the seas of peace ’ "as Sir. Austen ary described 
“it. : 

It‘came to pass s that Sir: Aisen went to Rapallo a a Well Saine 
holiday. : He passed’ through Paris-on his way home. He'there 
consented to discuss the alleged problems connécted: with the im- 
pending meetings of the League Council and. League. Assembly, 
‘those meetings being concerned with, the.carrying out -of ‘the 
Locarno undertakings.- ` On the true Locarno basis there was no 
problem to discuss. . Sir Austen, however, was drawn ‘into-unwise 
talk with M. Briand and’ Señor: Quinones de Leon. He did :not 
make contact with-any German representative. That was. at tHe 
end of January. Between that date and the meeting. of ‘the 
Locarno Powers in Geneva on March yth, there was no contact 
‘either between: London. and Berlin or. between: Paris and Berlin. 
There was contact,--Howéver; between London- and Paris, and 
‘between Paris and Warsaw. -. ‘That was the: ‘first blunder, innocent 
‘though Sir Austen no doubt ` “was of any intentional backsliding. 
German opinion became suspicious. French ‘opinion. actively pro- 
pagated certain theses, and Sir Austen Chamberlain, out of a- mis- 
conceived sense of tactics, chose to ‘adopt an: “attitude. of reserve 
which in the end defeated its object. `. 

Throughout February: féelings”rose higher. : The. Quai d’ ‘Orsay 
spread *sedulous reports that Sir.Austen’Chamberlain had com- 
' mitted -himself to support_a Spanish claim. for a permanent seat on 
‘the’ Council of the League, to be granted at the same time as Ger- 

- many’s, and`it became an article of faith in France that Sir Austen’ 
had promised M. Briand to support a’ corresponding: Polish’ claim. 
Sir ‘Austen’ knew” of those réports. He*knew that they wete 
current in the whole press- -of Europe, and that. German, French, 
-and British opinion took them seriously and even largely believed , 
‘them. He- knew that Polish, Spanish, and Brazilian opinion were i 
ericouraged thereby into unbalanced hopes, based precisely” on the ` 
expectation that Great. Britain would support them. . « Still. Sir 
Austen was silent. Probably the world’s history has notcontained 
a comparable “ tragedy ’” in the true sense.. Sir Austen’s motive 
-was no doubt as pure as Locarno. ` His strategy was- disastrous. 
Filled with the fear that France might fail at the Geneva hurdle— / 

-how often, ironically enough, has he himself exposed the danger :of 
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allowing fear to become one’s guide—he concentrated on helping 
M. Briand at all costs to reach Geneva. He was convinced that 
once he found himself sitting at a table, with M. Briand on one 
side of him and Herr Stresemann and Dr. Luther on the other, all 
would be sweet reasonableness; the ease with which agreements 
were reached at Locarno would be recaptured at Geneva. It would 
be best in the meantime, according to that argument, to put the 
blind eye to the telescope. By the time he reached Geneva, how- 
ever, passions were so inflamed, having been inflamed precisely 
because no one knew for certain what Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
the British Government were driving at, that no one was in a 
temper for agreement. 

British opinion itself reached such a pitch of impatience and sus- 
picion that the Government was seriously shaken, and many of its 
own supporters in the House of Commons broke into open revolt. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain pleaded for a free hand, on the ground 
that if the several nations who were to go to Geneva were to reveal 
their policy in advance there could be no possibility of agreement. 
Therein he made his second blunder. He seemed to be unable to 
grasp the palpable fact that almost every nation that was to go 
to Geneva had already shown its hand. Only Great Britain 
refrained. Spain, Poland, and Brazil were riding as hard as they 
could to rush the March opening. Even China joined in, thereby 
threatening to reduce the whole situation to an absurdity. The 
absurdity was apparently lost on Sir Austen. The British press, 
with a unanimity- seldom displayed in this country, vigorously 
combated the manœuvre for “‘ packing ” the Council. Sir Austen 
stiffened in his reserve. He was still thinking, presumably, of the 
delicate problem M. Briand had to deal with, not suspecting that 
his own ice was thinner. Then he committed his third blunder, the 
most surprising of all. At Birmingham on February 23rd he 
made a speech. He began by explaining that the question of the 
constitution of the League Council was not a new one, and pro- 
ceeded to indicate some of the considerations which had been over- 

looked by the British press. He carefully guarded against express- 
ing any personal view, and merely put forward ‘‘a view.” His 
object was to show to M. Briand, Count Skrzynski, Sefior Quinones 
de Leon and their supporters that the British press was not inspired 
by the British Foreign Office, and that he, Sir Austen, would go to 
Geneva with that sublimest of all attributes, an open mind. In one 
respect Sir Austen deserved the sympathy of the British nation, 
even though he did not get-it. The French reaction against 
Locarno—a reaction due to fear of Germany, fear that Germany, 
once in the League, would nibble away the Treaty of Versailles till 
there was nothing left of it—had started before Sir Austen passed 
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through Paris early in the year. Sir Austen, therefore, wanted to 
damp down agitation in the meantime and to leave Geneva to do its 
work in its own way. He might have had more chance of success — 
if the Quai-d’Orsay had kept quiet. Has the Quai d’Orsay ever 
kept quiet about anything? The circumstantial rumours about Sir 
Austen’s commitments to M. Briand and to Sefior Quinones de 
Leon, untrue as they were, were uncritically swallowed by the 
British press, and that being so, Sir Austen’s silence, which was 
construed as a tacit acquiescence in the substantial truth of the 
allegations, stung the British press to something nearer fury than 
one remembers for a long time. If the British press had understood 
‘that Sir Austen was not committed to anything in advance and that 
he only wanted to get to Geneva with the minimum of “ fuss,” he 
might have received some sympathetic support. f 

It was, however, essentia! to his unfortunate purpose that he 
should refuse to take the British press into his confidence. Therein 
lay still another aspect of the ‘‘ tragedy.” A less bull-dog type of 
mind than Sir Austen’s, the mind, for instance, of Mr. Lloyd 
George, would have seen that the game was hopeless. Sir Austen 
has the broad defects of his broad qualities.. Last year the Locarno 
project appeared to be utterly hopeless by all the commonplace 
criteria, for a period of at least six months. Sir Austen, however; 
had started out for Locarno, and nothing in heaven or earth could 
deflect him. He showed the peculiarly British quality, not so much 
of sticking out against odds, as of sticking out because he simply 
did not recognise the odds. If the British Navy were ordered to sail 
at once and annex the continent of Asia, it would sail with the same 
sort of imperturbability. 

In 1925 Sir Austen. slogged along the right road and got there. 
In 1926 he was on the wrong road and, slog as he did, he only went 
further astray. At Birmingham, for instance, having noticed that 
the British press was daily arguing the case against reconstituting 
the League Council in March, he determined to redress the balance. 
He would show France, Poland, and Spain that he, at any rate, 
was impartial. It was not necessary for him to state the case against 
the extension of the Council, for that was being done and over- 
done by the press. He, therefore, confined himself to the case in 
favour of it. One is reminded in parts of the story òf Lord Balfour, 
who, as Prime Minister, introduced a Government bill, argued the 
case for it, went on to argue, by virtue of his perfectly balanced 
mind, the case against it, discovered in the process that the case 
against was stronger than the case in favour of it, and ended up by 
appealing (successfully) for the rejection of his own bill. 

Sir Austen, however, was less objective than Lord Balfour. His 
Birmingham speech was-reported by the press of the whole world, 
which embarrassingly left out his opening sentences, in which he 
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attempted to make it clear that he was stating impersonally one 
side of the question, and reproduced the rest as if it were precisely 
his personal view. On any criterion of common sense Sir Austen 
deserved what he got. The result of his Birmingham speech was 
elation in France, Poland, Spain, and Brazil, depression in Great 
Britain, resentment in Germany, and a quiet determination in 
Sweden to hold the pass at Geneva singlehanded. If Sir Austen 
was driving at tranquillity and the calming of passions in advance 
of the Geneva meetings, he produced the directly opposite result. 
So serious was the world-wide upheaval created by that speech that 
the British press suddenly became filled with rumours and denials 
of Sir Austen’s impending resignation. The mere fact that such 
rumours circulated was a fair indication of the prestige Sir Austen 
had lost for the Government. Four months earlier Sir Austen’s 
prestige had been such a windfall for the Government that one 
after another Cabinet Minister attempted to wean public attention 
from such controversial matters as the coal subsidy by rhapsodis- 
ing about Locarno. Locarno had now been deprived of some of its 
magic, and Sir Austen had become a liability not an asset to the 
Cabinet. After Birmingham the Government front benches were 
so harassed that Mr. Baldwin in the end had to promise a state- 
ment, to be followed if need be by a debate, before Sir Austen left 
for Geneva. Sir Austen, therefore, had already lost his case for a 
quiet crossing. 

The storm clouds began to increase at an alarming rate. It 
became known that M. de Jouvenel, French High Commissioner in 
Syria, had reached an agreement with the Turkish Government 
promising neutrality in case of war in the Middle East. After Sir 
Austen’s Birmingham speech it further became known that the de 
Jouvenel agreement was in M. Briand’s hands, that it was a draft 
only, and could be modified, if need be. Certain agile commenta- 
tors in France dotted the i’s by remarking that if Great Britain 
“ betrayed ” France over Poland,.why should France honour the 
Chamberlain-de Jouvenel agreement which stipulated a co-ordinate 
Franco-British policy in the Middle East? Great Britain by the 
Locarno Treaty signed away her neutrality in case of a Franco- 
German quarrel. France, according to one estimate of the new de 
Jouvenel agreement, would undertake precisely to be neutral in 
case of a British quarrel with Turkey over, say, Mosul—unless, 
that is, Great Britain was prepared.to pay the price at Geneva. 
The suggestion of chantage may have been unfair on France. Cer- 
tainly it is easy, if one develops a state of. suspicion, to suspect 
designs that do not exist. In any case, the news of the-Franco- 
Turkish agreement did not add to tranquillity. 

Next (February 24th) the Lithuanian Minister in London, Mr. 
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Ernest Galvanauskas, addressed an urgent appeal to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, more particularly appealing to.him as a permanent 
representative on the. Council-of the League of Nations, for pro- 
tection against new Polish inroads into Lithuanian territory. In 
the circumstances there was irony in that appeal, and Mr. Galvan- 
auskas has.a strong sense of humour. -The new Polish. Govern- 
ment contained the name of General Zeligowski, the hero ‘ofthe 
Vilna . melodrama. Inasmuch as Poland was ventilating her 
claim for enhanced prestige at Geneva, it seemed odd ‘to simple 
folk that she should ‘choose ‘ this. particular occasion to reward 
General- Zeligowski. It was he who in 1920. violated a Polish 
pledge to the League of Nations by annexing Lithuania’s capital. 
He was disowned by, Warsaw, even though the annexed territory 
was consolidated and ‘held. on to by Warsaw; and now the 

< rebel’ General was rewarded. ; Pal 

Another, cloud blew up from ‘Berlin. Semi-oficial Cerman 
inspiration led. to reports that: Germany would withdraw her appli- 
cation for membership of the League if the attempt were persisted 
in to ‘“‘.pack ?.the Council against Germany at the moment. of 
Germany’s entry. There was indeed solid ground for believing on 
February. 27th that the German.Government had decided. its: policy, 
and that Dr. Luther and Herr Stresemann ‘would :at- once: leave. 
-Geneva ‘if; when ‘the Council met, any. attempt were made to add 
to the permanent Seats before Germany took her own seat. It’was 
further. decided that the-German delegates would’make no promise 
and take no part in any movement for’a TORRE reconstitution 
oF the Council in advance of her-own entry.’ , ais . 

' It. was at that important moment that Sweden’s courage. was 
most appreciated... The Swedish Government took: the step of 
consulting the Scandinavian, Dutch. and. Swiss- Governments. 
Each of them was found to hold the view that a.certain promise 
had been given to Germany at the time of Locarno, and -that the 
promise would be redeemed only if Germany’s entry to the League 
and to a permanent Council seat were effected unconditionally and 
without any further change being made at that time in the consti- 
tution of the Council. The Swedish Government, which fully 
shared that view,. was*therefore fortified by the feeling that her , 
influence at Geneva .would -be. exercised not only- on’ her own ‘ 
behalf, but on behalf « of those countries with whom. she had co- 
ordinated her policy: She regarded herself in short as.a trustee 
for ‘those nations. , Swedish diplomacy therefore took steps to 
-foster the general’ impression’ that Mr. Unden, the - Swedish 
Foreign Minister, who would. represent Sweden at: Geneva, would 
go the full ae in. ee to the manoeuvre Tor PETE the € 
.Council. |? ; FOr DE a Se : 
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That week-end (February 27th to March 1st) Mr. Baldwin took 
some of his colleagues to his bosom and engaged in heart to heart 
consultations. The question was : Should Sir Austen be given the 
free hand he had asked for, or should the Government bow to the 
British storm and make a reasonably detailed statement before 
he went? On Monday afternoon (March 1st) Mr. Baldwin 
announced in the House of Commons that he would make a 
statement on Wednesday, thereby apparently revealing the Gov- 
ernment’s decision. On that same afternoon, however, in that 
same place, Sir Austen Chamberlain, still plodding along his 
lonely road, somewhat petulantly pleaded for his ‘‘ free hand,” 
declaring again that there could be no possibility of agreement at 
Geneva “‘ if any of us announce our policy beforehand.” By that 
time Sir Austen’s plea had a pathetic ring. France, Germany, 
Poland, Spain, Sweden, Czechoslovakia and China had all by 
then announced, or virtually announced, their policy. One was 
reminded of the almost exact analogy of twelve months before. Sir 
Austen went through a Cabinet crisis before attending the March, 
1925, meeting of the Council at Geneva, was beaten on his policy 
in the Cabinet, and went to Geneva with instructions that had been 
formulated in a Government statement. The issue on that occasion 
was the Geneva Protocol. 

Wednesday arrived, and Mr. Baldwin gained a day by an- 
nouncing that the Government statement would be made on the 
following day, that Sir Austen would make it, and that a debate 
would follow. 

Sir Austen therefore made his statement on Thursday, March 
4th. It was fairly sound so far as its revelation of policy was 
concerned, but it came too late to do any good, and Sir Austen’s 
complicated and dubious tactics had obviously damaged his clarity 
of thought. He desperately tried to be non-committal even then, 
but having his instructions from the Cabinet, he took a loyal if 
a halting course. The mental conflict which lay behind his speech 
was revealed with Sir Austen’s usual simplicity in his first two 
sentences. ‘‘ The forthcoming meeting of the League of Nations 
at Geneva,” he said, “‘ has aroused so much interest in this coun- 
try, as in others, and so much anxiety, that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have felt that not only was it right that some statement 
should be made on their behalf before their representatives leave 
to attend, but that opportunity should be given the House itself 
for discussion of that statement. I can only say for myself that I 
feel it is much easier to increase the difficulties with which we 
shall in any case be confronted at Geneva than to lessen them by 
any words I can use.” y 

The crux of the speech, revealing the nature of Sir Austen’s 
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instructions, was contained in the following short passage: “‘ Let 
me summarise what I have said. The guiding principles for the 
representative of His “Majesty's Government at the. forthcoming 
meeting are: 

“1. That nothing should be done, to opad the result of 
Eoo ; 5 

- Nothing should be doie to give, any, Power the right. to 
say ihai it has been unfairly treated or entrapped into giving. a 
decision the consequences of which it has nót' understood. 
“4. That additions can only tae plece if the full Council 
unanimously support.them. 
© “s, That if the, whole: ‘Council are unanimous i in their support 
of a particular claim, we should have to judge of the claim on. its 
merits, but that we are not prepared to say à priori. that any claim 
should be admitted under any circumstances whatever. ` 

“ I want to be quite frank. His Majesty’ s Government. would 
have preferred that these further questions had- not been raised 
at the present time. No action can. be taken upon them except by 
the unanimous vote of the Council, ; but if; the way of peace is 
found after consultation’ in an agreement of the Council. fora 
particular nation we should certainly not oppose it on the ground 
that we should, have, preferred to discuss the. question ‘in Sep; 
tember.” The weakness of that statement was that, it did. not 
condemn outright the raising of the general question in March, on 
the ground that it would violate the spirit of Locarno., '. 

In the subsequent debate ‘Mr. Lloyd George drew from ‘Sir 
Austen an important statement about the alleged commitments. 
He had just drawn a denial from Sir Austen of the suggestion that 
he and Signor Mussolini had discussed the question of the League 
at Rapallo, and'then asked if the subject had been discussed with 
M. Briand when Sir Austen. passed. through Paris. Sir Austen 
admitted that the question did arise, ‘and Mr. Lloyd George then 
pressed the question, ‘“ Is it conceivable then that the right hon. 
gentleman did not indicate to M. Briand ‘the opinion which he 
afterwards publicly expressed in Birmingham.?” Sir Austen 
indignantly took Mr. Lloyd George to task for assuming, in spite 
of experience, that information in the foreign press about. British 
statesmen could be authoritative, and went on to make the follow- 
ing highly salutary declaration : “‘ My first words to M. Briand 
were that I could take no decision upon any question-until I came 
back to this country and consulted my Government. I told him 
that I could give no pledge as to what action His- Majesty’s 
Government would take.” So frank and unequivocal a statement 


took much of the wind out of the sails of the -commitment- i 


mongers, but begged the main question of loyalty to Locarno. 


<3 That additions.to the Council must be jealously watched 


L 


é 
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Mr. Baldwin in his turn was more effective. “ What we all 
desire to see,” he said, “‘ is the free and unconditional entrance of 
Germany on the Council of the League of Nations.” That state- 
ment by its implication removed the main grounds for suspicion 
against the Government’s intention, even though there remained 
the doubt of Sir Austen’s ability to carry out that intention. It 
was now clear that Sir Austen would go to Geneva bound by the 
supreme restriction that he could not support any action which 
might conflict with Germany’s “ free and unconditional ”’ entry to 
a permanent seat on the Council. It followed that if any proposal 
were made for creating any further new seats, and if Germany 
refused to agree, Sir Austen was bound to support Germany. 
Such was the situation as clarified in the House of Commons on 
March 4th, two days before Sir Austen was due to leave London. 

On the very day when he left two further diplomatic facts 
emerged of the greatest importance. The first came from Berlin. 
It was given to be understood, on information from the highest 
German sources, that the German Cabinet had issued definite 
instructions to Dr. Luther and Herr Stresemann before they left 
for Geneva. Those instructions were that the German delegates 
were to regard themselves as having gone to Geneva as a direct 
result of the Locarno agreement for two purposes: one, to be ad- 
mitted to the League; two, to be given a permanent seat on the 
Council. Until therefore Germany had entered the League and 
had taken her seat on the Council, her delegates were to refuse to 
take part in any action affecting any League affair. If she were 
asked to agree to the creation of any other new seat before she 
were assigned her own, she would refuse; if she were asked in 
advance to make any commitment to support this or that claim 
that might be put forward after her own entry, she would refuse. 
If the pressure on her were persisted in, her delegates would return 
to Berlin, she would revoke her application for membership of the 
League, and the Locarno Treaties would become a dead letter. 

_The second important fact was made known from Stockholm. 
The Swedish attitude had been understood in its broad lines for 
some weeks. On March 5th, on the very eve of the departure of 
Mr. Unden for Geneva, it was announced that the Swedish 
Cabinet had decided to go to the length of vetoing any attempt 
to “ rig” the Council. On that day, in answer to an interpella- 
tion by Mr. Lindhagen in the Riksdag, Mr. Unden made an im- 
portant statement, which, oddly enough, was hardly noticed in 
the daily press. ‘‘ It is the definite opinion,” he said, “‘ of the 
Swedish Government that if the question of reorganising the 
Council is to be introduced at the March meeting, it will have to 
be postponed until the coming [i:e., the September] Assembly. 
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In accordance with this opinion the Government. has instructed. 
the delegates of Sweden not to agree to any decision in a positive. 
direction concerning the reorganisation of the Council in the course’ 
of the March meeting apart from the institution of a permanent 
seat as promised to Germany. The delegates have also been in; 
structed not to bind themselves to: any certain solution of this 
complicated and important: problem. » That decision was ‘in itself- 
enough to ward off the danger, if Sweden held true at Geneva, aiid: - 
if France did not, as a result, break away in the opposite diréction.: 
for the League could be wrecked from more tham one direction. 
In support of the Swedish decision, Mr. Unden took the occasion: 
to elaborate :the Swedish view. He referred to the efforts that had 
been made in. the past to’ introduce a system of rotation in -the 
allocation of the’7non-permanent seats on the Council, and to the 
rejection on former occasions of suggestions for an increase in the 
number of permanent seats. ‘‘ The Swedish Government, he 
said, -‘‘.shares the opinion’ which was expressed with apparently: 
general consent.at the Assembly of 1923; namely, that an increase’ 
of permanent seats, above what would be made necessary by the- 
entry into the League of.Great Powers, would be met with strong 
objections. Swedén“has always held the opinion that the position. 
of the Assembly in its relationship to the Council would otherwise 
be weakened. There is the further difficulty, maybe the impossi- 
bility, of defining a principle whereby some states should share: ` 
the privilege of the Great Powers by being .granted permanent 
seats. So far as Sweden is:concerned, the problem for. considera- 
tion is not that of the number of permanent seats, but that of the 
method of, election to the:non-permanent seats in thé Council.. 1f 
it were urged that the rules: operating. for the composition of the. 
Council should: be the subject for’ renewed consideration, Sweden 
would not object, . provided ‘such consideration covered all: the’ 
aspects of the problem,’ including the principle of rotation. The 
starting point, for such an. investigation should-be the exclusive 
interests of thé League, not the special interests. of individual 
members.’’? The important practical part of his statement was that. 
which disclosed: the definite instructions with which he was to g0° 
to Geneva. After his statement ‘the leaders of all parties inthe | 
Riksdag expressed the opinion that: the- Government’ s acces on, 
was supported by a united nation. - R, 
In'the week preceding the Ganra meetings it was decided: that 
a preliminary meeting of the chief powers concerned.should take 
place in Geneva or near it on the Sunday, the day before’ the 
formal opening. ‘It followed from the nature‘of Germany’s policy’ 
that such a preliminary meeting could not willingly be participated: 
in by Dr. Luther and Herr Stresemann, and the ‘usual diplomatic’ 
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machinery propagated Germany’s unwillingness to participate. It 
came therefore as a considerable surprise when Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain announced to the House of Commons in his speech of 
March 4th that ‘‘ This morning I received a message from the 
German Ambassador, who said he desired that a meeting should 
take place between the German representative, myself, and the re~- 
presentatives of the other Powers who signed the Locarno Treaty 
before the Council enters on these discussions. I replied that I 
accepted the proposal with great pleasure, that I regarded it as 
absolutely vital that before any discussions took place on the 
Council those who signed the Treaty should meet and fully ex- 
change their views in continuation of the conversations which 
took place at Locarno. I reminded him that so strong was my 
feeling in the matter that I had a fortnight ago communicated to 
the German Government my earnest hope that we might meet 
before any decisions were taken. I added that I had expressed 
the same hope to the other Powers; that I thought I was not 
misinterpreting their views that they were as desirous of the 
meeting as we were.” 

That statement led to some surprised comment in the House, 
especially from Mr. MacDonald, who elicited from the Foreign 
Secretary the further statement that it was he (Sir Austen) who had 
made the suggestion to Germany, as to the other Powers, a fort- 
night before, but Sir Austen still avoided the real point. The 
German Ambassador was understood to be as surprised as most 
people at the way in which Sir Austen represented what had taken 
place. What the Ambassador had said was that Germany was 
willing to attend the preliminary meeting desired by the other 
Powers, but on the clear understanding that her policy of refusing 
advance commitments was-fully recognised : a somewhat different 
thing. No doubt Sir Austen’s Motive, in his already overwrought 
state, was to offer Germany the credit for initiative, which did not 
come from her, but his generous impulse was unfortunate. 

When the Locarno Powers met in Geneva on March 7th the 
position was that Germany was determined to stand aloof until she 
took her seat; that Sweden was determined to veto any proposal 
except for Germany’s accession. to the Council; that Great Britain 
was committed not to do anything which would jeopardise Ger- 
many’s position, but at the same time wanted to arrange an amic- 
able settlement; that France was anxious, and even determined, to 
counter Germany’s admission by bringing Poland to the Council. 

French opinion was disquietingly solid. It shifted tactically 
from time to time, at one moment emphasising the claims of 
Spain or Brazil for permanent membership, at another that of 
Poland. The ultimate and simple object was to have a Polish 
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cedure, lays down two important rules: (1) that interested parti 
in a dispute shall not vote, (2) that decisions are awarded only after 
‘a unanimous. vote on the part of. the non-interested states. Now, 
it was obvious: that after’ Germany took her seat at Geneva, she 
would be able for ever after to veto the'granting of seats to other 
members. The French argument therefore was that unless Poland 
were admitted in. March she probably , could never be-admitted at 
all. The importance to.France,of a-Polish vote arose directly out 
of the League procedure just’ mentioned. In the-future many 
questions would comé béfore-the Council affecting on the one side 
France and Germany, on the other side: Poland and Germany. . If 
‘Poland were represented on the Council: the position would be that 
in all disputes affecting France and Germany neither France nor 
Germany would be’ allowed to vote; þut Poland would; in all dis- 
putes affecting Poland. and. Germany, neither Poland nor Germany 
would vote, but France would, On.all* ‘occasions, therefore, either 
France or Poland would have a vote, but ‘Germany never. French 
diplomacy clearly ‘aimed. at’ stich a situation. Whether Spain were 
thrust into the foreground or not at any.given moment,. the real 
crux was Poland; ‘for if any. break: anywhere could be made 
through the ounce. ‘that only. Germany should, be admitted 
` in March, it would be easy. to-rush Poland throtigh it. There were 
signs that if F rance found it impéssible to carry, her point, -she 
would by a gesture which might haye a conciliatory appearance 
be prepared to ‘soften:to the extent of agreeing to Poland’s obtain- 
ing a temporary seat in’ March: Such a seat, if created for Poland, 
would, of ‘course, “always be régarded, as the Polish seat, and tim 
would consolidate Poland’s prescriptive right to it. 

‘Sir Austen Chamberlain left, London-on the morning of Sine 
day, March 6th.” Some slight. ‘complication was added to an 
already complicated situation by M. ‘Briand’s sudden resignation 
early that same morning. , His Cabinet-had been defeated during 
the night on M. Doumer’s financial proposals. The news reached: 
London just before Sit’ Austen left. He met M. Briand in Paris 
and they travelled together to Généva; `M: Briand carrying on his 
League business in the. short intérval before he formed another ( 
Ministry. The story of what happened: at Gèneva must þe re- 
served.. At the time of writing (March 15th) the secret attempts _ 
of the Locarno Powers.to agree among themselves and to live up 
‘to their“ reputation as’ Locarno Powers were still -in progress, 
having lasted since March 7th, and the big business of the formal 
Assembly and Council was held up. , Whatever be the outcome 
of the-Geneva meetings, the lamentable atmosphere i in which they 
started: must þe maly: attributed, to’ the unenlightened diplomacy 


yote on the Council. Why? The reason was clear. Council aN 
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would do immense good, and it is known that strong influences at 
Geneva were working for a thorough examination by the League of 
the situation in Eastern Europe. That was one typical aspect of 
the general interest dependent on the success of the March meet- 
ings of the Council. 


Two LEAGUE PUusLIcATIONS. 


Two of the recent publications issued from Geneva ought to be in 
the hands of everyone who takes diplomacy and its problems seri- 
ously. The first contains the full text of the ‘‘ Documents of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
entrusted with the Preparation for the Conference-for the Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments.” It will not provide exciting read- 
ing, but this problem of disarmament affects every family in every 
country, and involves no less a question than whether the boys 
born to-day shall be butchered to-mor-ow. It is a tremendously im- 
portant thing that in our time the problem of preventing war by 
means of disarmament—the only means available—is. being con- 
sidered scientifically. The present attempt organised by the League 
of Nations to achieve disarmament is an adventure far more excit- 
ing in its essence than any of the epics of exploration of the more 
obvious and picturesque kind such as an attempt to reach the 
North Pole: for the forbidding barriers of stupid tradition which 
the League has to overcome not only put human endurance and 
resource to a severe test, but the victory, if achieved, will confer its 
blessings for all time on the men, women and children of the entire 
world. It is an elementary duty, therefore, for the public opinion 
of the world to be informed of how exactly the adventure is being 
organised. The fifty foolscap pages of the publication referred 
to will give all the information that is necessary. It begins with the 
resolutions of the Sixth Assembly (September 25th, 1925) which 
launched the attempt; records thà report by Dr. Beneš and the 
resolution of the League Council (September 26th, 1925) setting 
up a Committee of the Council to examine methods of approach; 
gives the minutes of that Committee’s work (December 3rd~-7th, 
1925) and M. Paul Boncour’s report to the Council thereon, and 
finally gives copious extracts from <he minutes of the Council 
meeting held at Geneva from December 7th to December 16th, 
1925, which led to the issue of invitations for a Preparatory Coma 
mission for the Disarmament Conference. It was that Preparatory 
Commission which the United States and Russia were invited to 
attend. The date of its meeting had been fixed for February 15th, 
but the meeting was postponed (see THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
“ Foreign Affairs,” March, 1925). A list of questions to be sub- 
mitted to the Preparatory Commission ïs included in the dossier. 
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Those questions. were formed so as to map out in all its detail the 
exact problem of dealing with armaments, so as to prepare for the 
meeting of the Disarmament Conference itself—the Conférence, 
which, it is. hoped, will, lead to international agreement for pe Te- 
- duction of armåments. | 7 F% ; z e 
The other publication referred to- is less important pat more 
interesting. It is the report of the. International Labour Office on 
“ The Co-operative Movement in Soviet Russia.” It is a volume of 
some 360 pages ¢ and provides an ‘admirable history of one phase of 
„the economic return ‘to the normal in Russia since the Revolution. 
Those who want to know. exactly what’ took place in Russia under 
the trial of Communism, ‘and how gradually the- New- Economic 
Policy of State cap alien was evolved, ‘must’ get that’ Hopi: 
peh GSL aA a ee ee oe ` Giner Grascow. 
March ‘15th, 1926.-~ ~ ; 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 


Dr. Murray has followed up his History of Political Science 
recently reviewed in these pages by an admirable study of the 
political thought of the sixteenth century. No living British 
scholar knows so much about the ideas of the Reformation and 
the Counter-Reformation. “For over twenty years,” he writes, 
“I have been reading the auth is whose writings are analysed 
in this book. To be in contact with great men and their writings 
has been the keenest of pleasures, and it will be a matter of satis- 
faction to me if I can in any wise convey to the reader some of my 
own joy.” His wish will be fulfilled. Readers of his classical 
work on Erasmus and Luther, and of his recent survey of political 
ideas, know that his enthusiasm proves infectious, and that his 
interest in the systems which he describes bridges the gulf between 
past and present. For the old problems of authority, of the rights 
of conscience, and of the ideal state, are still with us, though our 
terminology has changed. Nobody realises more fully than Dr. 
Murray that the history of civilisation is in large measure the 
history of ideas and ideals. 


* The Political Consequences of the Reformation: Studies in Sixteenth Century 
Political Thought. By the Rev. R. H. Murray. Ernest Benn. 1926. 
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After a suggestive Introduction on the background of the Re- 
formation, we commence our journey with Macchiavelli. 
English readers are already well supplied with guidance through 
the Prince and the Discourses; but the chapter on Luther covers 
ground that is very little known. Nearly all biographers of the 
Reformer are so immersed in his life and theology that they overlook 
his importance as a political teacher. It was the task of Dr. Figgis 
to remind us that the modern state is the child of the Reformation. 
To Macchiavelli the state was a purely human Institution, to 
Luther it was a Divine institution. Yet they agreed in exalting its 
authority. What the Pope lost the secular ruler gained. Yet 
Luther has nothing in common with the absolutism of Hobbes, 
for his doctrine of the priesthood of all believers led straight to 
modern democracy. The absolute state dominated European 
politics till the French Revolution; yet it never enjoyed the moral 
authority once possessed by the Church, and “‘ the spirit of in- 
dividualism,’’ which Dr. Murray emphasises in the famous tract of 
1520 On the Freedom of a Christian Man, forms a landmark.in 
the history of civilisation. ‘‘ Man emerged from his position as a 
mere member of the Church or the state, and acquired an indivi- 
duality of his own. In his emergence Luther occupies no mean 
place.” That Luther was scared by the Peasants’ Revolt into 
certain temperamental outbursts does not alter our judgment of 
the ultimate tendency of his teaching. ‘‘ The Reformation,” de- 
clared Westcott, .“‘ was the affirmation of individuality.” ` 

This volume is dominated by the commanding figure of Calvin. 
That the reformer of Geneva is far less familiar to English readers 
than the reformer of Wittenberg is partly due to the fact that no 
Satisfactory biography of the former has been written. In these 
pages, however, the reader will find the best and fullest presenta- 
tion of Calvin’s political ideas that exist in our language. Though 
_ Calvinistic theology, with its doctrine of election, is the negation 
of equality and the proclamation of what can only be called Divine 
favouritism, its political reaction was equalitarian. For differences 
of rank, birth and wealth vanished into insignificance in a Divine 
system in which the first might be last and last first. Moreover, 
Calvin, unlike Luther, was under no temptation to exalt the secular 
ruler. He had turned his back on France, where a persecuting 
Catholic was on the throne, and Geneva possessed no Frederick 
the Wise. Calvin, like Luther, paid verbal homage to constituted 
authorities, but the current he set in motion was too strong to 
be held in check. “ The doctrine of the priesthood of the laity is 
answerable for much in the spread of democracy. The believers 
became popes with the infallible word of God in their hand. 
How could the reformer debar them from a voice in the state when 
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he allowed them a voice in the Church? If they were fitted to be 
entrusted with eternal affairs, were they not fitted to be entrusted 
with temporal affairs? There is only one liberty, and it is liberty 
of conscience. All other forms of liberty are its offspring. Free 
religious and free political life are ultimately inseparable.” In 
these eloquent sentences we may find the key which unlocks a 
large part of modern history. 

The battle for freedom was to be long, and it has not yet been 
won; for liberty has its dangers no less than its prizes, and society 
has to be held together by secular if not by spiritual cement. 
After the tremendous onslaught of the Reformers the great French 
jurist, Bodin, elaborated the conception of sovereignty which gave 
the cue to authoritarians from Hobbes to Hegel and Austin. Yet 
Bodin was only one of the voices crying aloud in the welter of 
the French Religious Wars, and the chapter on Leaguers and 
Jesuits introduces the reader to the reckless pamphleteers who 
used such political theories as tyrannicide as missiles in the fight. 
“ The Jesuit writings during the sixteenth century,’”? comments 
Dr. Murray, with justifiable severity, ‘‘ always impress us as 
pure livres de circonstance to a greater degree than any other 
writings.” A final chapter on British speculators from More to 
Hooker summarises the origins of the specifically English think- 
ing which was rendered possible by the Reformation. Our author 
ends with a confession of his own idealistic faith enshrined in a 
sentence from Burke, which goes far to explain the sixteenth 
century: ‘In a Christian commonwealth the Church and the 
State are one and the same thing, being different integral parts 
of the whole.” : 

G. P.G. 
Dai * * 
f $ 
CENTRAL POLYNESIA.* 

After more than ten years of strenuous labours in collect- 
ing and collating ethnological material relating to Central Poly- 
nesia, and certain regions where definite Polynesian are inter- 
mingled with Melanesian elements, Mr. R. W. Williamson has 
produced a sterling work of which the outstanding feature is his 
judicial survey of the complex evidence. Such a survey of 
material (of most unequal value collected during more than 
a century and a half by persons of very varying qualifica- 
tions for such a task) is of the greatest importance if the study 
of human origins and the effort to formulate broad bases of human 
evolution are ever to be placed upon a‘scientific basis. It is to be 


ere z 
* The Social and Political Systems of Central Polynesia. By Robert W, 


. Williamson. Three volumes. Cambridge: At the University. Press. 75s. net. 
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remembered that the study of the Southern Pacific islands, of the 
Micronesian, Melanesian and Polynesian aspects of culture or 
humanism is of the first importance, if the dominant belief is true 
that humanity sprang originally from an area in South-East Asia. 
Many investigators have formulated theories as to classificatory 
systems, totemism, tabu, matrilineal descent, endogamy, exogamy, 
and tribal feudalism. Though Mr. Williamson may support or 
criticise such theories, he in a sense cares for none of these things 
so far as formulating theories of his own. His present business is 
to present without bias and without shadow of turning the facts 
as to Polynesia as it was before the intervention of modern aspects 
of life. 
These three volumes, which students will use side by side with 
Sir James Frazer’s works in so far as they cover the same area, 
are, apart from detailed and local value that cannot be exaggerated, 
mainly important as setting a standard of method. Mr. William- 
son is a master of method in this field, and when the time comes to - 
co-ordinate material on the widest scale he will stand with Sir 
James Frazer among those who will have made this possible. Mr. 
‘Williamson has. much more material adequately collated to give 
us, and it is to be hoped that further volumes from his abundant 
collections will be provided by the Cambridge Press. Similar 
Surveys of evidence for Australia, for what may be called the 
Malayan area, for India, for South-West Africa, and the Fertile 
Crescent, and especially for Africa as- whole—a vast but not at 
all an impossible task—ought to be prepared’ by specialists with 
Mr. Williamson’s special gifts if the task of comparative ethnology 
and comparative customary law is to be carried forward at any- 
thing like the pace exhibited in other sciences. The real difficulty 
is not the subject, not the lack of workers, but the need to find 
workers who care nothing for theories and.care everything for 
the accurate recording of facts, workers who are prepared to 
subordinate personal opinions and thecries to the preparation of 
material from which the future Newton or Mendel can work. The 
methods of Sir James Frazer and Mr. Williamson should be 
studied, by all who are attracted by this fascinating field of 
research., f 
_ The vast importance of the comparative method is shown by 
some very interesting material collected by Mr. Williamson in 
relation, to the powers of a man’s sister and her descendants in 
Samoa. That these powers.are relatec to a previous system of 
matrilinear descent there can be no doubt. But the comparative 
evidence from Africa is of the first importance. Among the Baki- 
tara, a patrilinear people, Canon Roscce shows that on a man’s 
death the sister of the heir entered, and with a bundle of herbs 
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purified the family and-the household goods before the male heir 
could enter upon his inheritance. For this service the sister took 
something from the dead man’s. goods, such as a cow, in payment. 
This happened in the case of a prince, as well as among the lesser 
folk. But princesses were treated like men and were buried like 
men, except in the case of the queen. A princess’s sister might 
inherit her property. Among the Banyankole the powers of the 
sister of the heir are still more remarkable. His sister sat beside 
him and then rose and purified the people, the goods, the cattle. 
Moreover, if there were no sister a “‘ potential sister °’ was elected 
for the purpose by the clan-from the clan, a woman of the same 
generation. The persistence of almost identical matrilinear cus- 
toms in Africa and Polynesia is of great significance. 

Mr. Williamson’s three volumes cover an extraordinary range 
of phenomena. In the first volume, after dealing with the origin 
and migrations of the Polynesians, with the conclusion that the 
place of origin of the ethnic elements in the Polynesians was east- 
ward of their Pacific home, Mr. Williamson deals with the political 
areas and systems of Samoa, Tonga, the Society Islands, Marque- 
sas, Paumota, of various western and eastern islands and the 
Melanesian Islands. After the material is fully extended Mr. 
Williamson’s method is to provide his ‘‘ observations ”’ on the 
material. Thus he deals in connection with the political areas 
and systems, with the-sacred and secular government in some of 
the islands. He thinks that “‘ there had been a sacred and secular 
kingship in Easter Island,” but Mrs. Routledge’s evidence is, it is 
submitted, against this view. The Miru clan dominated the island. 
This clan was the only one that had a headman or chief, the 
“ ariki-mau.”’ It was a.clan of chiefs, so to speak, the one clan 
apparently that had- kept-itself pure from negritic intermixture. 
The chief “ held official position for the whole island, but he was 
neither a leader in war, nor the fount of justice, nor even a 
priest. By deputy he prayed for rain, he opened every new home 
of importance, and was visited evéry month by all the people.” 
No doubt all this gave a basis for secular and sacred kingship, 
but there seems no evidence that there had been a degradation 
from this stage, yet certainly in parts of the Polynesian area 
feudalism had developed in every way and had reached the full 
stage of kingship. It would be interesting to compare this material 
with the secular and sacred: kingship in the regal period in Rome, 
the sacred kingship surviving into the Republic and even into 
the Principate: The triple duties attaching to kingship in 
Polynesia, prayer, secular rule (including war), and food supply, 
are a natural division which can be traced back it would seem into 
the tribal and non-feudal state. The alternating succession to 
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kingship and sub-kingship is mysterious, but possibly is. ulti- 
mately due to succession between collaterals, though the case of 
the white king and the biack king of Mangariva seems to indicate. 
also a compromise between the negritic and the pale peoples’asso-- 
ciated ‘with’ collateral succession, and if so it seems to show a very 
early date for the system‘of. alternation between leading families 
of the pale. stock with ‘a secondary or- rellected alternation . in-the 
negritic stock. . : p t 
' Mr: Williamson’s second volume phinges the reader - into. the 
fundamental problems :; social .grouping,- matrilinear descent, 
exogamy, special relationships, totemism: of the special Polynesian. 
type, clan badges. and various aspects of customary. feudalism; 
On the subject of totemism Mr. Williamson Says: .« va i 


«The main feature. by which the, Polynesian system differs, from 


true: totemism is ‘that the animals and objects were regarded ' as ' 


being incarnations ‘of. or associated with gods, which is not :a 
feature of totemism. The. question arises, therefore, how are we 
to account -for the differencé between the Polynesian system and. 
true totemismi? If we are to believé that the cult of the incarnate 
‘gods of Polynesia.’ was a development of, or connected: in some’ 
way with totemism, how are ‘we to suppose that the evolution 
‘from one system, tothe other. had come ‘about? This problem, 
_which is one: of ,considerable complexity. and SEN has been’ 
the subject of, discussion. by writers. , 


Had not Mr. Williamson laid stress on this. ee of diffi. 
culty the student might think, with reason,,. that the problem ‘is 
already solved, not by reasoning, but by.-mere observation of the 
Australian evidence,. the.case of the Woilunqua totem described: by: 


aR 


Spencer and Gillen and elaborately analysed. by Sir James Frazer: 


The Australian. ‘totem is the true totem, the identification of 
members of a group. within’ a tribe with this or that thing from 
which or whom they believe themselves. to be descended. Among 
the Warramunga tribe the Wollutiqua or mythical watersnake is the 
totem ‘of a certain group, the totemic creature who wandered about 
leaving“ supplies of spirit creafures at’ this. or that point. - The 
peculiarity. of the Wollunqua is that it is not a physical but a: 
metaphysical or spiritual object. Yet there is: firm faith in thei 
existence of a creature. who is in effect-a god. . Sir James Frazer. 
says émphatically, “thus a system of pure. totemism, such “as. 
prevails among the aborigines of Central Australia, might devélop’ 
through a phase of ancestor-worship into a ‘pantheon. of the 
ordinary type.” . The valuable material carefully collected and col: 
lated by Mr. Williamson seems to add weight to this very. importi 
ant Australian evidence.” One tiny and perhaps almost .humorous. 
point may be added. Royal rights to certain great fish, including: 
whales and po poss obtained in certain Pacific islands, and the 
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fact has some relation to totemism. Can the same royal rights in 
England be traced back to a similar source? These Droits of 
Admiralty go back to very early days in English law when tribal 
customary survivals became crystallised. 

Some word has already been said as to the question of matri- 
linear descent, which seems to be essentially non-negritic. No 
traces of matrilinear descent seem to be traceable in pure element- 
ary negritic stock such as occur in the Andaman Islands and the 
Central African forests. Exogamy and special relationships call 
for more detailed comment than a brief notice can afford, but it 
seems possible to associate marriage within the group with a 
classificatory system of relationship. The third volume is of 
special value, dealing as it does with the upgrowth of the adminis- 
tration of justice, the structure of society, the unfolding of feu- 
dalism, and the vital questions of land tenure. It would not be 
unreasonable to see two sources to land possession, one springing 

from land used for sacred storage purposes by an individual en- 
trusted with the Churinga or other sacred implements, and the 
other springing from the occupation of specific areas by a tribal 
group. The material here collected seems to lend some weight to 
such a doctrine of the dual evolution of property in land. We 
know that two such possible sources exist. The evidence of the 
Pygmy tribes in Central Africa, on the one hand, and of the 
custodian of the sacred implements in Australia on the other, 
supply the sources, but the difficulty is to build up the evolution of 
property in land, possibly by way of tabu, from these sources. 
However that may be, the mass of material here gathered together 
will throw new light on many. problems. 


J. E.G. pe M. 


e * + 
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BACK TO\DARWIN.* 


Professor Graham Kerr has a charming prose style, he is a 
practical field naturalist of immense experience, he knows his own 
mind, and is not afraid to express quite bluntly his own views. He 
restates the Darwinian doctrine of natural selection, reinforced by 
Mendel’s principles of heredity, by the insistence on the utility of 
particular characteristics amongst animals living freely, and by 
modern advances in physiological knowledge, with great power. 
Above all, he sets out in clear terms fundamental propositions in a 
form that makes challenge possible, if unsuccessful. Professor 
Kerr will have nothing to do with the suggestion that acquired 
characteristics may become heritable. Both Darwin and Lamarck 
believed that impressed or acquired characteristics could be trans- 


* Evolution. By J. Graham Kerr. Macmillan. 1s. net. 
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mitted t to descendants; Professor Kerr relies on the inherent i im- 
probability of. such. possibility of transmission, and lays stress on 
the fact that. Weissmann, held or demonstrated ‘‘ that the founda- 
tion of actual fact upon. which it was based was hopelessly. inade- 
quate and insecure.” No doubt he would ‘deny the fact that horses 
have been born with the marks of. harness worn by. countles$ 
generations of their. forerunners. Yet Dr. Walter Kidd, has col- 
lected evidence of this. type. No doubt it would be absurd to.argue 
that a single accident would have-a heritable effect. But it is 
not inconceivable that a continuous succession of,“ accidents ” or 
interferences might have a psychological effect that.would produce 
heritable results, ‘Fhe. ‘operation of the mind can produce physical 
results. The stigmata is.a reality. "May it not be that oft-repeated 
impressions may so affect the mind or personality. or totality of- the 
creature as’ to permanently. modify- the’ heritable element? . 
Variation is.a- fact, ‘explain it how we will, or not at.all. Pro- 
fessor Kerr régards variation “‘as an: expression of the inherent 
instability of all, living” matter.” Now that is, difficult. to under- 
stand,, difficult to accept,. though. it well may “be that, ‘the difficulty 
of acceptance which to.the: present writer is insuperable i is to Pro; 
fessor Kerr. axiomatic. . Tt, is difficult for the. common, mind, the 
Word“ ' inhereiit ” and a instability.” ”'Íf Something. i is- ‘unstable it 
is moving towards ‘stability. It cannot persist in instability, But- 
however that may be ‘Professor Kerr’ declares that,- ‘in. general, 
evolutionary. writers fail “ to realise to how great an extent evolu- 
tionary change is dependent on. énivironméntal change.” Would 
it not-be a reasonable thing” to say ‘that: variation is due to environ- 
mental change 2. But if -that is- SO, ‘then we are perpetually in the 
presence of the transmission of “impressed” characteristics. It. is, 
it, is true,,a very simple explanation of the omnipresence of ‘small 
variations, but the tendency -òf “Science to-day is in-the direction 
of , simple. explanations. _ When... environment . is _ practically. 
stationary, -as in the case of the Andaman. ‘Islanders. and the 
Pygmies of. the: Iturian Forests, the race and. its .customs:show 
hardly any. shadow of. turning.. The: children „are - practically: 
identical“ with their. ‘parents: New forces have “begun to play -in 
recent years, and changes. have. come. gradually. Is this not true 
throughout the’ whole range of organic life ?. -Eyolution is: due, to, 
variations, in environment. with psychological effects “which are 
transmissible by heredity. ‘That seems a eae conclusion from, 
Professor Kerr’s own premises. : 
- In this extraordinarily interesting. book some stress is ; Taid upon 
the: term £ “Tendency,” -an almost Hegelian expression which: some 
students will find it difficult to fit into'a scheme of things that is 


a 
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based on the observation’ of phenomena. Professor Kerr holds 
that “a particular ‘ variation’ is‘the outward expression of a 
tendency to vary in that particular direction.” The difficulty 
would disappear if this learned zoologist would substitute the word 
‘will ? for “tendency.” It would reasonably, on the facts, be 
presumed that the organic being, even in its earliest form, has a 
“ will for self-preservation,”’ however that ‘‘ will ” arose, a “ will ” 
that may represent the creative gift of “‘ free will.” The creature 
that exercises free-will in the direction of self-preservation survives 
or may survive, the creature that does not exercise it must perish. 
This “will ” would take advantage of any variation due to change 
of environment, and this would in fact operate in a cumulative 
fashion, and: we should then witness evolutionary progress along 
a line that is the resultant of that ‘‘ will.” 

This theory of the exercise of free-will aiming at self-preserva- 
tion fits in well with Professor Kerr’s excellent point that ‘‘ the 
entire community evolves as a community,” whether it be a cellu- 
lar or a more highly developed community, such as a community 
of bees or, indeed, a community of men. But neither the com- 
munity theory nor the theory of ‘‘ will ” or even ‘‘ tendency ” fits 
in with the doctrine of ‘‘ Nature,’ red in tooth and claw with 
ravine,” the doctrine of what Professor Kerr calls ‘‘ pitiless elimin- 
ation.” Far from it. The group, though it struggles with other 
groups, is itself charged with the duty of protecting the individuals 
that make up the group. The modern methods of civilisation are 
the true fullness of the methods of'the group system. Professor 
Kerr condemns the modern preservation of what he calls the 
“unfit.” But the protection of the “‘ unfit’? is the purpose and busi- 
ness of the group. The human child, unfit for self-protection 
of any kind for at least-three years, could not survive unless this 
was So, and it would Seem tobe the same in all the groups. The 
group method of preservation is essential to evolution. Moreover, 
what is “ unfitness ” ? The child Newton and the child Bentham 
(to give two among many instances) were feeble and unfit. The 
physical test is not enough. There must be the psychological test. 
Professor Kerr declares that “‘ there is for the biologist no escape 
from the conclusion that in the price paid for high civilisation is 
included the inevitable degeneration of the race.” If that is so, 
how is it that the size of men seems to have increased (the armour 
of the Middle Ages is said to be much too small for modern men), 
that the modern athlete can achieve results certainly not less and 
probably far more remarkable than those achieved by the highly 
trained Greek athletes, that the cult of strenuous games is becom- 
ing universal, and that the endurance of modern adventurous 
travellers has overcome all the peaks of the world (other than 
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Everest), has conquered the Poles and the deserts? Frankly, it is 
impossible to believe in ‘‘ the inevitable degeneration of the race,” 
or to adopt the dictum that intellectual power is ‘‘ actually less 
than in the days:of. the Ancient Greeks.” If the latest result 
of the Darwinian theory is to make such conclusions inevitable, 
then there must be something wrong with a theory that runs in 
the teeth, not only: of, facts) but of the-whole willpower of - the 
human race. 
But it is difficult to said a brief notice of So attractive.a bol on 
a note of mere criticism. That theré are many things wrong with 
modern society, things that show how free-will may be wrongly 
exercised and may lead to -destruction, is perhaps shown by 
Professor Kerr’s, welcome attack on what he nightly calls “‘ ose 
limitations of reproduction.” ale : 
` All such limitation is to be deplored, for the human individuals with 
their inherent’ potentialities. constitute the biological ‘capital of the 
community. Each new crop of infants is an. accession to the 
_communal capital. In any one crop may_ be included individuals 
with the potentiality of doing incalculable good,:not merely to the 
community, but to the world—a ‘possible Shakespeare or’ Newton, 
a Darwin or Lister—and the prevention of such a`one from ful- 
filling his natural’ destiny is a crime against the community: and 
the race. -It is accordingly, from the: point’ of view. of biology, 
-deeply to be regretted that.the academic economist ‘should at times. 
actually advocate such limitation. , 


This is an important conclusion: that should be widely read.- No 
doubt there are.excuses for limitations in certain.cases, but in-most 
cases it is not only’a selfish but a supremely unwise attitude. The 
earlier races and most modern tribes in a somewhat earlier phase 
of development realise that children are the mainstay of a family. 
` The Chinese have never lost this faith, which is apotheosised in 
ancestor worship. But true “education and sound teaching in 
economy will wipe away perhaps one of the chief reproaches 
against and certainly the chief danger of our modern civilisation. 


ibe Ge DE Mi 


. x > l 
JOHN SARGENT.” 
This catalogue will become a famous one since, though it does 
not include anything like an exhaustive collection’ of the late Mr. 
John Sargent’s works, the six hundred and more pictures that have 
faced an amazed public reveal a continuous activity of production 
from early days to the latest that few artists could equal. The out- 


standing works of genius appear on a background, so to speak, of 


* Royal Academy of Arts. Exhibition of Works by the late John ‘S. Sargent, R. A. 
Water Exhibition. Forty-ninth year, 1926. 1s. d 
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ceaseless effort towards perfection of presentation. The collection 
shows, as few other collections have ever shown, the evolution of 
one of the greatest artists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
To the student, as to the historian of art, the collection has been 
a revelation of indomitable effort with the goal clearly defined from 
the first. It is not merely an exhibition of exquisite technique. It 
is a presentation of moral force and unquenchable effort. The 
technique grows from phase to phase, but there is something 
also that grows which transcends technique. Mr. Sargent entered 
into the personality of his subjects. The portraits of men or 
women reveal and sometimes. bitterly reveal the personality 
that lay behind the outward presentment of clothes and form. 

The pictures of tiresome, vain women and purse-proud sharp- 
minded little men reveal a phase of the age that the artist looked 
upon with, one must think, a not altogether pleased mind. But 
there they are, a certain type of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. These phantasmagoria of the evanescent side of an artifi- 
cial society are balanced by portraits of great men and women 
greatly presented, their nobility and force shining clearly from 
their faces. So two sides of a great epoch are presented. Nor is 
the gift of seeing the inwardness of things limited to oils. The 
landscapes seem, too, to unlock the secrets of nature, while the 
black and white work shows perhaps as fully as colour the com- 
mand that Mr. Sargent had over all surface media. The greatness 
of the man is revealed in the wide sweep of his invention, in his 
realisation of personality, and of his entrance into the secrets of 
nature. His genius will be one of the possessions of our race. 


* kaj » 


POETRY-AND MUSIC.* 


Sir Henry Hadow, in this Tare and fascinating lecture, 
dwells in part on the late divorce ofthe old-time alliance of Poetry 
and Music, a divorce that came after the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean periods had run their full course. Indeed, throughout 
the folk poetry of the Middle Ages as well as in the days of high’ 
poetry the alliance was a marriage of devout affection. The love 
began to fade with Dryden, and the romantic revival of the 
nineteenth century failed to reawaken it. 


Through the eighteengh and early nineteenth centuries the 
estrangement continued. Music fades away from the works of 
our English poets: Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, are outside 
its influence; Shelley ‘‘ pants for the Music which is divine,” but 


* A Comparison of Poetry and Music. By-Sir W. H. Hadow. The Henry Sidgwick 
Lecture, 1925. Cambridge: At the University Press. as. 6d. net. 
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shows no comprehension of it; Byron has little to show except the 
songs that he wrote for Braham; Keats has virtually nothing. 


Nor was the failing only English. Voltaire, Goethe, Victor 
Hugo, were unmoved by music. What does it all mean? Was 
the fault with Music or with: those. great musicians whose key- 
board was the wiitten: word? Sir Henry Hadow finds some 
explanation in the fact that in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries ‘“ the vast preponderance of music was vocal, and 
the poet looked to it as the natural comrade and illustration of his 
own art.” The vogue of the degraded Italian opera that Gay strove 
to slay with his mockery and his melodies, killed this comradeship, 
and composers evolved a world of their own, “ the kingdom of 

suite and partita, of sonata and quartet, of concerto and symphony, 
into which the collaþořation of the poet was not invited.” - So it 
might seem as if the two arts have finally diverged if we forget — 
that Shakespeare ‘and Milton are perennially modern, however the 
modernists divide Music and Poetry. . 

Sir Henry Hadow points out. that these arts have a common 
ground in the fact that both depend “ for their apprehension on a 
fixed and determinate succession.” This places them both in 
direct antithesis to, the material arts, such as sculpture. Poetry 
and Music each havé a point of culmination that the reader or 
listener has to.wait for. Then again. in both Music and Poetry 
tone and rhythm are“ vital and essential réalities,”’ and in these, 
Sir Henry Hadow thinks, Music has the advantage by the greater 
beauty of musical sound. Poetry falls below ‘“‘ the resonance of 
the singing voice, -OF the orchestra or the four magic strings.” 
Possibly the answer to“this is that Poetry may touch even pro~ 
founder deeps than Music can plumb. Some single line of Homer, 
Virgil or Shakespeare involves an entire transformation of per- 
sonal outlook. No doubt, as Sir Henry Hadow admits, ‘‘ Poetry 
is far more’ precise and direct thari Music,” but the point.is that 
Poetry, the very greatest Poetry, i is capable of effects on the human 
personality, on the phase of consciousness that Music may wholly 
miss: deep speaking unto deep. If Music can suggest, so can 
Poetry; if it can róùse. our. emotions, so can Poetry; if Music 
presents a reality, so does the sound-scheme of Poetry. But Sir 
Henry Hadow seems to underrate the power of Music when he 
dwells on its self-centred structure. Surely it is not true to say 
that ‘‘ the significance of. Music is ñot related to anything outside 
itself.” A phrase, part of a complex s¥ructure or house of Music, 
may so incorporate itself into the personality of the listener, or 
the reader of a score, as to build’up in the consciousness of the 
listener a house of Music, the very projection of the whole creative 
act of the composer. It is not merely a question of- penetrating { 
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into a metaphysical world. The sheer beauty of sound has its 
reflection in character, and that is why the greatest poets have 
been able to bring Music and Poetry to one creative focus. 


J. E.G. pe M. 
THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF 
ENGLAND.* 


Professor Hamilton Thompson’s remarkably interesting book 
on the Cathedral Churches of England treats not merely of the 
buildings but of the builders, and of the institutions connected 
with them. It is a vast theme, and the author has handled it well. 
It covers many centuries, which are classified into five periods, 
beginning with the coming of St. Augustine to the Danish 
invasion, 597-870; the Saxon period, 870-1066; the Medizval from 
1066-1541; the Post-Reformation period, 1541-1836; the period of 
modern Church extension; 1836, to the present day. 

The general conception of a cathedral is size and splendour, 
but these are not the qualities which differentiate it from other 
churches. It has a special relation to the bishop of the diocese, 
and is the church in which his chair (cathedra) is set up, his epis- 
copal seat, from which, after his enthronement, he exercises juris- 
diction within his diocese. At the Norman Conquest there were 
fifteen dioceses; to-day, in England and Wales, there are forty- 
four. Coventry and Bradford are the latest. Liverpool’s cathedral is 
still incomplete. The author shows how many of the cathedrals 
were evolved from monasteries. The Metropolitan Cathedral of 
Canterbury was the church of a monastery. Lanfranc, who became 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1070, was a Benedictine monk from 
the Norman Abbey of Bec. ; 

The reorganisation of the Church in England after the Conquest 
was due in no small degree to the activity of the Benedictine 
Order. Under Norman bishops and abbots the life of English 
monasteries was revived and put upon a regular footing. Great 
churches in the architectural style which was prevalent in Nor- 
mandy took the place of the older English monastic .churches, 
which were probably small in comparison with their successors, 
and rude and plain in style. f f 

Professor Hamilton Thompson traces the architectural develop- 
ment in a most clear and igteresting manner, and shows that the 
elongation and extension of plan was necessitated by increased 
services and by additional priests, to meet new Masses endowed 
by benefactors for the salvation of their own and other souls. Thus, 


* The Cathedral Churches of England, By A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A. Camb., 
Hon. D.Litt. Durham, F.S.A., Professor of Mediæval History, University of Leeds. 
S.P.C.K., London, 8s. 6d. net. 
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the pleading for souls was one practical object of the daily round 
of services. . 

Professor Thompson points out that in the early churches the 
high altar stands in the middle of the apse, the choir occupying 
the eastern bays of the nave. Norwich and Peterborough, St. 
Albans and Westminster Abbey, are instances of this arrangement ; 
while in the monastic churches of Gloucester and Winchester, and 
in several secular cathedrals, the choir crosses the transept. The 
convenience for processions had to be considered in the general 
plan of the church. The congregation in mediæval ‘cathedral 
churches was of secondary consideration, since they were primarily 
built for the clergy to perform the daily services both at the high 
altar and in the choir. In monasteries the laity were not admitted 
to the choir, and in the secular cathedral churches few would be 
found attending the daily offices. In certain churches part of 
the nave was used as a parish church, and there are yet other 
instances where a secular church was built for the laity, as in the 
case of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

The chapter on “ The Building.of Cathedral Churches ”’ is full 
of interest, for it deals with the question of the designing of these 
great edifices. Lanfranc is generally accepted as the builder of the 
early Norman Church of Canterbury. After the Norman Conquest 
it was twice repaired and rebuilt, and’ there are extant two con- 
temporary accounts of the growth of the church. The choir was 
destroyed by fire in 1174, and the narrative by Gervase records the 
actual process of rebuilding which was undertaken by the monks. 
They called in skilful artists (artifices) and consulted with them, 
and finally entrusted the reconstruction to a Burgundian, named 
William of Sens, and in 1184, just ten years after the fire, another 
William, ‘‘ the Englishman,” brought to completion the magnifi- 
cent edifice as it stands (with certain changes) to-day. Gervase 
in his account gives a regular graded list of the persons concerned 
in the building, viz., the employers, the officials, who represented 
the employers, the master-mason or architect, and the masons who 
worked under him. The master-mason was the worker in stone, 
a carver of freestone, not ‘‘a layer of stone”: and it is most 
probable that the master-mason was responsible for the general 
design. The author points out that the term “‘ free mason ” had 
no connection with freedom of accepxing service where he pleased, 
but, rather, to him, means a worker in S\eestone. “It is also certain 
that the freemason, when once engaged for a special task, could 
not desert it with impunity.” The master-masons generally came 
from districts where freestone was good and plentiful, and where 
there existed facilities for practical training. Where freestone 
was difficult to procure water carriage was resorted to, as it was 
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cheaper than overland carriage from distant quarries in England. 
In the building of Canterbury Cathedral Caen supplied most of the 
material. Freemasons could be impressed, and if they attempted to 
break their contract they were liable to arrest and imprisonment. 
They were persons of social importance, though their names were 
less often entered in the English than in the French records. The 
master-carpenters, builders of the timber roofs, occupied a position 
equal in rate of payment to the master-mason, but the latter was 
the controlling influence in the building of the fabric. The build- 
ing of a great church or cathedral was a slow process, sometimes 
occupying more than half a century, as in the case of the rebuilding 
of the choir at Exeter, but when urgently needed for monastic 
use the number of workmen and artificers would be greatly 
augmented. 

Professor Thompson shows that the secular cathedral in 
England retained the monastic precedent of standing apart from 
the rest of the town in a spacious enclosure known as the Close 
(clausum), or the minsteryard, sometimes, as at Wells, with an 
embattled wall, in fact, a fortified enclosure, entered through gate- 
houses which were locked every evening for the night, thus giving 
the canons rest, and also safety when attending midnight Mass. 
The Dean and Chapter resided within the Close (or, as at Canter- 
bury, the Precincts). The churchyard was within the clausum, 
protection from violation being very necessary in early days. The 
churchyard was frequently used for secular purposes. If, as the 
author says, ‘‘ it was hard to keep the world out of a monastery,” 
how much more out of a secular cathedral Close ? 

An account of ‘‘ The Daily Life in Church ” concludes a well 
illustrated volume full of interest and understanding to the 
ordinary layman, to who Pon Church life and its affairs are now more 
separated than they wére in earlier times (though “ The Enabling 
Act” which has lately come intd; being, has done somewhat to 
reunite them). There is much to be learnt from those early days 
as well as much: to be avoided. The care of all the churches in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth’ centuries was not grudgingly given 
either spiritually or materially. We to-day are the heirs of all 
the ages, and it is needful to build, as did those master-masons of 
old, on a sure foundation, making haste slowly, to the greater 
glory of God and the fuller service of man. S. DE M. 

* * * 


THE SAVOY OPERAS.* 


The post-war revival of the famous operas by Gilbert and 


* The Savoy Operas, being the Complete Text of the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas 
as originally produced in the years 1875-1896. By Sir W. S. Gilbert. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net. 
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Sullivan has provided an unsuspected public for the texts so 
familiar thirty or more years ago. The almost passionate revival 
of the delightful music, with a soul all its own, in every part of 
the country, is one of the best signs of the times. The really 
horrible jazz music with its barbaric monotony and tiresome tricks 
was certain sooner or later to disgust a public with any memory of 
better things. England was the original home, in medizeval times, 
of European music, and from the Reformation onwards there has 
been a succession of truly English musicians revealing the essen- 
tial musical tradition of the people. To-day the Sullivan music 
has awakened in many forms this old tradition, and there probably 
never was a time since the Middle Ages when all classes were 
turning more heartily to music as one of the great revealing forces 
of life. r 

But it is impossible to separate Gilbert and Sullivan. The secret 
of their success was not only the tapping of the deep reserves 
of English or Celtic music but the extraordinary measure of their 
co-operation. The text of the operas is haunted with the music 
of the operas. Sir W. S. Gilbert fully realised the endless capacity 
of his great collaborator. But Gilbert was a poet indeed, though 
much or perhaps most of his poetry was devoted to the task of 
producing plays that moved with the music and were absolutely 
alive. The composers were, of course, singularly fortunate in 
their original interpreters, and the genius of Mr. George Gros- 
smith created a tradition that is never likely to be forgotten and, 
indeed, never likely to be excelled. But the text of these operas 
did a great deal more than mock the foibles of the hour. If 
Patience killed the transient and fin de siècle cult of xstheticism 
it revealed something more truly beautiful, a music which while it 
mocked charmed a million souls._Some of the love-songs in 
Patience are exquisite apart from the exquisite music. 


Go, breaking heart, 
Go, dream of love requited ; 
Go, foolish heart, ay 
Go dream of lovers plighted; . 
Go, madcap heart, g 
Go, dream of never waking; 
And in thy dream 
Forget that thou art breaking ! 


To-day we never see N i 
A most intense young Man, 


A soulful-eyed young man, 
An ultra-poetical, super-zsthetical, 
Out of the way young man! 


but the music that he inspired is more alive than ever. 
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Some of the ballads in Jolanthe are lovely as old lace. 


He loves! If in the bygone years 
Thine eyes have ever shed 

Tears—bitter, unavailing tears, 
For one untimely dead 


He dies! If fondly laid aside 
In some old cabinet, 
Memories of thy long-dead bride 
Lie, dearly treasured yet 


It is amazing that such songs and such music could fit with 
perfect ease into a play which is pure farce. 
The songs in the Sorcerer and H.M.S. Pinafore are charming. 


Sorry her lot who loves too well, 
Heavy the heart that hopes but vainly, 
Sad are the sighs that own the spell, 
Uttered by eyes that speak too plainly; 
Heavy the sorrow that bows the head 
When love is alive and hope is dead ! 


The Pirates of Penzance sound a new and happier note. 


Far away from toil and care, 
Revelling in fresh sea air, 
Here we live and reign alone 
In a world that’s all our own. 
Here in this our rocky den, 
Far away from mortal men, 
We’ll be queens and make decrees— 
They may honour them who please. 
And 
Did ever maiden wake 
From dream of homely duty, 
To find her daylight break 
With such exceeding beauty? 
Did maiden ever close 
Her eyes on waking sadness, 
To dream of such exceeding gladness? 


But quotations would never end : sweetness and sadness balanc- 
ing each other and producing amid delightful merriment the long, 
long thoughts of youth. To read this book is not only to awaken 
memories but to dream offall that music will mean to English 
people in the days to com. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have taught their readers to expect work of the 
highest quality, and The Rise of Modern Industry* fulfils every expecta- 
tion. Books on the Industrial Revolution are numerous; but the present 
volume presents the familiar story in a wider historical setting than 
has yet been attempted. The first of the three parts describes the 
development of commerce from the Roman Empire to the eighteenth 
century, and deserves careful study, Though the preface explains that 
the book is for the general reader, not for the specialist, the latter 
will also find much to interest him, for these introductory chapters are 
as full of ideas as of facts, and the footnotes reveal a wide range of 
learning. The second part describes the Industrial Revolution in a 
series of studies of transport, the village, the steam-engine, and other 
topics. The third part surveys ‘‘ the social consequences,” and includes 
an eloquent homily on ‘‘ the curse of Midas.’ The story ends on a 
more hopeful note, when the beginnings of a new society become 
visible. Readers of the authors’ classical volumes on the Village 
Labourer, the Town Labourer, and Lord Shaftesbury, will once again 
enjoy a rare combination of ripe scholarship, literary charm, and 


generous human feeling. 
* * * 


Professor A. V. Lundstedt, of the University of Upsala, in a volume 
entitled Superstition or Rationality in Action for Peace: Arguments 
against founding a World Peace on the Commonsense of Justice: A 
Criticism of Jurisprudence,t has launched on the world a theory of 
jurisprudence which has aroused intense opposition among Swedish 
jurists, and is not likely to be received with favour by English jurists. 
Though it is based on the legal philosophy of Professor Axel Hager- 
strém, repudiates the juridical conceptions of Kant, and limits all 
thinking to experience in time and space, it is in fact merely a restate- 
ment of the views of Jeremy Bentham. Professor Lundstedt, who 
writes in excellent, though somewhat satiric English, pleads for a fair 
consideration of his attack on what he calls the ‘‘ fetishism that still 
remains the very foundation of current theories of jurisprudence.” It 
is right to say that though Professor Lundstedt formulates the doctrine 
that ‘‘ the welfare of the community ” is the generating force of law, 
yet he declares that its fundamental principle has no relationship what- 

~ever to the view of Bentham and Stuart Mill and later authors. Ben- 
tham in fact worked from the same fundamental principle. The exist- 
ence of the community explains all forms of law: that is Professor 
Lundstedt’s view. Thus we are told that ‘‘ the general sense of duty or 
moral instinct, in regard to crime, far from being a basis of criminal 
law, is on the contrary a consequence of the administration of the 
criminal law through generations, This statement then stresses one 
of the chief errors in the methods of jurisprudence, an error which, as 
will be shown later, recurs in all théwocesses of law: the error of 
confusing cause and effect.” The argur®yt is wholly inconclusive. It 
assumes the inheritance of acquired characteristics, which may or may 
not be sound, but it merely removes the mystery of law back to an 
earlier day and leaves it wholly unexplained. There is a good deal of 


* Methuen. ios. 6d. 
+ Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 
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truth in the view that the very structure of any community involves a 
state of law, but this does not exclude but rather pre-supposes that 
very Law of Nature at which Professor Lundstedt mocks as an ‘‘ odd 
creature of the imagination,’’ and makes necessary a theory of intuitive 
ideas. This theory of the self-protectiveness of group or community 
life is not new, but Professor Lundstedt’s deductions from it seem new 
and unsound. 
* * * 

Mr. W. J. Harding King in his volume, Mysteries of the Libyan 
Desert* (with forty-nine illustrations and three maps), gives the student 
of tribal customs ‘‘ a record of three years of exploration in the heart 
of that vast waterless region. Much of Mr. King’s research work is 
already recorded in many scientific journals, but here the records are 
co-ordinated and much ethnographical data are supplied. Mr. King 
says, on the general question of desert exploration, “‘ the Libyan 
Desert, that in the past has to a great extent defied the efforts of all 
its explorers, is bound before long to give up its secrets. Suitably 
designed cars, accompanied perhaps by a scouting plane, are enemies 
against which even the most arid desert is almost defenceless.” The 
Libyan Desert extends from the southern edge of the cultivated belt of 
the North African coast to the Tibesti highlands and the northern limit 
of the vegetation of the Sudan, It is bounded on the east by the valley 
of the Nile, but on the west is indeterminate. It lies, in fact, to the east 
of the Sahara proper, and covers nearly a million square miles, of 
which much is wholly unknown to Europeans. The Senussio are a 
Dervish order who have found security in this desert. There are other 
such orders who live a monastic life, and some of these orders are 
hostile to Europeans. In 1909 Mr. King began his travels from Qara, 
having bought five good Sudan camels at Berdis and a “‘ guide ” to 
the unknown, Qway, a very useful if mysterious companion-servant. 
The account of the travelling is extremely fascinating. One small 
point is of special interest, though well-known to desert travellers, the 
existence of permanent tracks. The numerous sandstone hills in the 
region of Mut are remarkable. There are two-hundred-and-fifty or 
more in a very limited_area, some exceeding three hundred feet. 
In the second year the’ work planned was to push along the old road 
to the south-west of Dakla, which had already been followed by Mr. 
King for about 150 miles. It is impossible here to trace the careful 
details of the various journeys opening up new lands. They will repay 
careful study. The chapter on ‘‘ Customs, Superstitions and Magic,” is 
full of value. ‘‘ In their customs the inhabitants of the oases closely 
resemble the natives of the Nile valley,’’ but they are more primitive. 
The older inhabitants still make fire by rubbing two pieces of wood 
together. Some of the customs belong to very elementary races. The 
accounts of weddings and funerals are detailed and of real value. Crime 
is rare. There are traces of tree-worship. The chapter on the natural 
history of the region is importgfit. How the kangaroo rats live is not 
clear, but they store food ay@ have a speed that makes collection of 
food over a large area possIble. The appendices as to the geography 
and wind of the Libyan Desert and of insects collected in the desert 
have much scientific value. 

* Seeley Service and Co. ais. net. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Students will welcome the new edition of ‘‘ Cicero: Select Letters. 
With Historical Introductions, Notes, and Appendices.”’* This new 
edition is based by Mr. W. W. How on the edition by Mr. Albert 


Watson first published as long ago as 1874. The fourth edition pub--. 


lished in 1891 was exhausted in 1915. It is a popular edition, but is 
supplemented in a second volume by Professor A. C. Clark’s critical 
Introduction. The new text will be valued, and the handy form and 
excellent type will make the book a -pleasant companion in the train, 
and may do something to revive the lost art of letter-writing. 


i * * * 


A strange aspect of modern life is revealed in a very useful little 


book by Mr. C. G. Moron entitled ‘‘ The Boarding-House Proprietor ` 
and His Guest.” t The inn of the Middle Ages and the innkeeper built’ 


up a system of law for travellers and their goods which has come down 
to modern times, but the boarding-house is not an inn, and the first 
effort of that long-suffering person, the proprietor, should be to make 
sure that it is not technically an inn, that is to say, a place where all 
travellers fit to be received are welcome. The boarding-house or private 
hotel proprietor has a special contract with every one who applies for 
admission, and thus avoids many of the liabilities of an innkeeper. 
This excellent book deals with all the possibilities of life in a boarding- 
house that may involve legal liability: injury to the person of the 
guest and damage to or loss of his property. The working rule is the 
exercise of reasonable care on the part of both host and guest in the 
course of a form of life that is becoming more usual day by day, but 
there are many problems, and that is what makes the book so 
entertaining. 
* * * 


Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher in ‘‘ Then and Naw: Economic Problems after 
the War a Hundred Years Ago,’’t gives a vivid picture of England 
during and after the Napoleonic Wars in relation to economic ques- 
tions. The war and the sudden development of industrialism made 
the period one of infinite sadness, At late as 1822 Cobbett remarks upon 
the number of alleged ex-service men wandering up and down the land 
as beggars. The community was becoming pauperised, with ruinous 
effects on workers and employers alike. The growth of town life was 
accompanied by terrible evils, The condition of labour, and especially 
child labour, was unspeakable. Mr. Fisher helps us to a sense of per- 
spective in our own problems and troubles. We are shown something 
of the rural problem, the urban problem, finance and currency. Mr. 
Lloyd George, in his striking introduction, emphasises the parallels 
between the two epochs, but says thatwyhen the work initiated by the 
Parliament of 1919 is completed, ‘‘ posMwar Britain of the twentieth 
century will present a happy contrast to tẹ Britain that shambled and 
suffered through the distressing years that followed the Napoleonic 
Wars.” 


* Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 
t Manchester: W. Paterson. 6s. 
t Oxford University Press. 50. net. 
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THE MONARCHY AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


AR too little attention has been devoted to the remarkable 
P enagement of our knowledge as to the influence of our 

Monarchy over foreign affairs made in the two new volumes 
of Queen Victoria’s letters and journals covering the years 1862- 
78.* It is not merely that these volumes show, in letter after letter, 
the growing power and authority of Queen Victoria over British 
foreign policy in this middle period of her great reign; the in- 
creasing weight of her accumulating experience and maturing 
wisdom. The volumes also add an immense weight of evidence to 
the revelation of which we had a glimpse in Mr. Buckle’s volume oi 
the Life of Disraelit—that Queen Victoria, by the sole force of 
her tremendous will and ability, nearly produced a great European 
war, . 

It has been generally accepted that it was Disraeli, and Disraeli 
alone, who, in 1877, so nearly drove Great Britain into a second 
war with Russia over the Eastern question. But in face of these 
letters we must now, in fairness, shift a large share of the respon- 
sibility to the Queen. It was clearly she who was the heart of the 
policy, and Beaconsfield the pliant tool. These letters, so 
brilliantly edited by our veteran publicist, carrying on the story of 
Victoria’s reign from the point reached by the three volumes issued 
in 1908 by Lord Esher and the late Mr. A. C. Benson,} clearly 
prove that. The earlier volumes ended with the thunder-clap of 
the Prince Consort’s sudden and tragic death, which, as Mr. 
Lytton Strachey has since so vividly shown, § smashed at one blow 
the whole fabric of Victoria’s earlier life and policy. But these 
new letters of 1862-78 show that the Queen rallied from that blow 
more rapidly than observers have led us to believe. Her seclusion 
from public pageantry gave her more ample leisure for affairs; and 
her sense of public duty was rather fed than starved by her keen 
loyalty to her husband’s memory. So we see her passing from the 
early phases of apprenticeship to Lord Melbourne and conflict 

ith her later Ministers—‘‘ those two dreadful old men ” as she 

lled Russel! and Palmerston—into a new and more confident 
ttitude towards her Cabinets. 

She had already achieved one notable victory for the Monarchy. 
She had won from Palmerston, after a prolonged and bitter 
struggle, the definite royalfprivilege to peruse and check all 
foreign despatches before being sent out. That had given to the 


* The Letters of Queen Victoria (Second Series). Published by authority of H.M. 
The King. Edited by George Earle Buckle. Two volumes. John Murray, London, 1926. 
+ The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By George Earle Buckle. 
Volume VI, 1876-1881. John Murray. 
} The Letters of Queen Victoria: A Selection. 1837-61. Published by authority 
of H.M. The King. John Murray. 
$ Queen Victoria. Lytton Strachey. Chatto and Windus. London, 1921. 
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Crown a new grip on the lever of State, and this new grip gave 
_ Queen Victoria an immense new scope for the exercise of her 
widening influence and power. ` Her chance came in 1874, with 
the downfall of Mr. Gladstone and the accession to the Premier- 
ship of a type new to the British Constitution, certainly ‘since the 
days of Lord North—the Courtier Prime Minister. It is difficult to 
say how far Disraelicwas genuine in the admiration for Queen 
Victoria which, as these letters show, he poured out in such an 
unceasing stream of polished, urbane compliments. There are 
occasions when his letters take on an even more affectionate tone, 
and almost become the epistles of a lover. Well, Disraeli was a 
novelist, and a romantic novelist ‘at chat. He was also, at heart, 
always oriental. . But Queen Victoria, being a woman, and a very 
lonely woman, took all these flatteries quite seriously. She breathed 
the incense with deep inhalations, too long starved on the bluff 
candour of the mid-Victorian aristocrats. She “‘ sucked the honey 
of these music vows.’ She accepted Disraeli’s extravagances as 
the sober utterances of grave English statesmanship. 

Thus encouraged; ‘Disraeli doubled the dose. He now literally 
poured on the nectar. But to relieve his feelings he indulged in a 
parallel correspondence with his real. flame, Lady Bradford, to 
whom he openly scoffed at the ‘‘ Faery ” and her illusions., Yet 
there can be little doubt that’ in all these missives to the Queen < 
Disraeli had a deep political design: He aimed at reviving the 
strength of thé Monarchy. He schemed to build up the prestige of 
the Queen against the arrogance of those British nobles who never 
really trusted the alien adventurer who led them. So Queen- 
Victoria became for’a’ period ‘a second ‘Titania, and lived in the 
paradise of a modern ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” But, like 
that dream, this illusion was not to last long. The Queen was soon 
to be abruptly aroused from her “‘ Faery,” vision, and brought 
back to the reality of an infuriated British public opinion—and, 
once more, Mr. Gladstone. a 

The loving cup, as the danger is, deceived both those who drank 
of it. Tristan and Iseult were alike deluded. ‘The heady potion 
drew our temperate Queen, for a few years, out of the course 
her sane and homely constitutionalism into a wild phantasy o 
Imperialism. At the same time, the shrewd Jewish statesman was 
equally hypnotised. He was strangely deflected from the strenuous 
and loyal Parliamentarism of his ‘qarlier days. He dreamt of 
despotism and—awoke'to defeat.. The man of the people, Mr. Glad- 
stone—the ‘‘ vain babbler” of these letters—won his resounding 
victory ; and in 1880 the Man of Mystery crept away to Hughenden 
‘and death. Such was the end of this episode. But while it lasted 
it hung as a grave peril over the destinies of England; and it is: 
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this peril which, in the second volume of these Letters, can be 
traced in its daily and almost hourly development and catastrophe. 
Mr. Buckle has already shown to us in his Life of Disraeli that 
Queen Victoria, in 1877, twice threatened to abdicate unless she 
could have her way as to the war against Russia. But we still 
had a sense of unreality in those threats. We had a feeling tha! 
Disraeli, in his playful way, half encouraged them, and yet kepi 
a core of resistance which was always to be a solid bulwark agains: 
a revival of a Court policy in the old Georgian sense of the 
phrase. But here we see that the threats were very real—that 
Disraeli surrendered to her: that if these two had been able to 
have their way, there would certainly have been another Crimean 
War. They wished for it, schemed for it, and very nearly brought 
1t about. That is the vital fact. 

Throughout 1876, it is true, Queen Victoria pursued the ‘‘ noise- 
‘ess tenour ” of her way as yet undisturbed by fears of European 
war. She was, indeed, at first very much upset by the Bulgarian 
atrocities and only gradually quieted by Disraeli’s talk of ‘‘ coffee 
house babble.”* There was a moment when she was so angry over 
those atrocities that she was for breaking off relations with the 
Turks. But Disraeli gradually calmed her down, and she accepted 
the soothing medicine of “ both equally bad.” Even then she kept 
her clear, statesmanlike instincts for a time. She was for accept- 
ing the Berlin Memorandum—a proposal for common action 
against Turkey—so fatally and frivolously rejected by the Govern- 
ment. She was for working with Germany, then notably friendly 
to England. She was for detaching, by a common European 
policy, the Balkan provinces from Turkey, and placing them as 
“an autonomous chain of States” under a Christian ruler, 
Disraeli would have none of these policies. He gave her a smooth 
answer on each, and she always acquiesced. But then came the 
sudden resolution of the Czar Alexander—wearied out by the in- 
difference of Europe and urged on by popular forces—to follow (in 

pril, 1877) his own policy, and to act alone against Turkey for 

e emancipation of the Christians of the Near East. At once the 

ueen became a different woman. Her fighting spirit awoke. She 

aw Constantinople claimed by Russia. The smouldering passions 
of the old war of 1854-5 leapt into flame. She became from that 
moment Bellona—a British Boadicea. 

Never before had the vehement energies of this wonderful untir- 
ing woman taken shape in such an outflow of words and works. 
She poured out to her Pfime Minister one unceasing stream of 
letters and telegrams. At the time Disraeli—mnow Lord Beacons- 
field—told Lady Bradford that the Queen ‘‘ wrote every day and 
telegraphed every hour.” Even the Courtier of Windsor found his 


* The famous phrase used by Disraeli in the House of Commons, July 31st, 1876. 
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Faery Queen just a little too sprightly for his cynical repose. But 
these letters and memoranda to Beaconsfield were only a small 
wave of her multitudinous activities in this great affair. She 
wrote to individual pacific Ministers with her own hand. She em- 
powered Beaconsfield to express her royal disfavour to those who 
stood out against the war policy. She would endure no check to 
her imperious will. She wrote a letter of scathing censure to ‘the 
Earl of Carnarvon, who had dared to say in a public speech—what 
everyone knew to be true—that no one was “‘ insane enough to 
desire a repetition of the Crimean War.” She denounced the speech 
as “lamentable” and ‘‘ detrimental to the policy of her great 
Empire.’’* Nor had she any words too severe for the great Lord 
Derby of those days, that tower of baronial north-country inde- 
pendence. It was Lord Derby’s resistance to all actual war meas- 
ures that finally made the whole adventure impossible. Victoria 
implored Beaconsfield to get rid of him, exaggerated his illness, 
denounced, in bitter terms, his sturdy habits of English procrastin- 
ation. 

Those two Peers brought Beaconsfield’s “‘ cloud-capped towers ” 
crumbling to the ground, and Victoria watched their resistance 
with a fury surpassing her powers of articulation. When Lord 
Derby at last resigned his post as Foreign Secretary she pursued 
him into his retirement with bitter reproaches, relentless and 
remorseless towards the Minister who had thwarted her will. She 
heaped with favours the more pliant Lord Salisbury, who quickly 
surrendered his early sensitiveness for the lives of Eastern Christ- 
ians, and stepped into the shoes oi Lord Derby. As we move 
through the book we see that any idea of Disraeli’s resistance is a 
mere idle chimera. He surrendered to Victoria’s will at the first 
anset. He delivered his Ministers to her ravage. He was for turn- 
ing the Cabinet into a Royal Cabal, and would have succeeded but 
for the resistance of the Conservative barons. When he opposed 
her, it was generally when she was in the right. Now that she is 
perilously in the wrong he gives her his whole-hearted suppor; 
When finally Victoria reverted to the Crimean passion, Beacon’ 
field reverted with her. He became the slave of his “‘ Faer 
Queen.” His flatteries had succeeded only too well. His natur 
like the dyer’s hand ” had become subdued to that in which it 
worked. But unlike the poet, he was not willing to “ drink potions 
of eisel ” against his ‘‘ strong infection.” He was in love with his 
own enslavement. 

This all came to an amazing climax in August, 1877, when 
Victoria and Beaconsfield, working together, entered upon an 
extraordinary diplomatic conspiracy behind the back of the 

* See The Letters, Volume IJ, p. 588, for this remarkable rebuke. i 
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Cabinet. They proceeded to employ, as a secret personal envoy to 
the Russian Emperor Alexander, the British Military Attaché, 
then home in England from the Russian headquarters, Colonel 
Wellesley. Rather awkwardly for the two plotters, Colonel 
Wellesley was, at the same time, being entrusted with a set of 
official instructions from Lord Salisbury, the new British Foreign 
Secretary. Queen Victoria, new to plots, found it a little difficult 
to perceive how these two sets of instructions could be kept separate 
by their messenger, Lord Beaconsfield was not so easily baffled. 
He suggested to the Queen that Colonel Wellesley should deliver 
their instructions by word of mouth after he had handed over the 
official despatches. The message to be conveyed in this mysterious 
manner, doubtless suggested to Beaconsfield by his studies of the 
romantic novelists, was nothing less than a threat of war. 
Victoria and Beaconsfield clearly intimated to the Czar that if he 
either went to Constantinople, or entered into a second campaign, 
it would mean war with Great Britain. The Queen was not happy 
over the intrigue. In her own private journal she discusses it, 
“and justifies it to her conscience on the ground that there were 
./‘ great occasions when certain risks must be run.’’* Perilous 
‘ doctrine indeed ! 

The issue of the story might come from the actual pages of 
Alexandre Dumas. Colonel Wellesley, crammed with secret 
messages delivered over the luncheon table at Windsor, travelled 
direct to the Czar’s headquarters in Bulgaria, and conveyed his 
vital message. Colonel Wellesley was himself a little doubtful 
whether the Czar would realise the full gravity of his words. But 
he obtained from the Queen full liberty to use her name and 
authority. The Czar, well accustomed to the secret ways of auto- 
cratic courts, expressed no doubt. He accepted the message, 
“ betrayed no sign of amazement,” and immediately proceeded to 
act. But his mode of action was not quite what Victoria and 
Beaconsfield had expected. For Alexander instantly woke up the 
Russian Grand Dukes from their lethargy, captured Plevna, 
advanced within sight of the minarets of Constantinople, and com- 
pelled a defeated Turkey to sign the treaty of San Stefano. Thus, 
to their great surprise, in one campaign, stimulated by the secret 
messages from Windsor, the Czar Liberator won the war for 
Russia. 

In all these transactions Lord Beaconsfield had ceased to be 
Prime Minister of the British Empire. He had become the Grand 
Vizier of the Queen. He was taking instructions, not from Parlia- 
ment nor from his Cabinet, but from Windsor. For just before 
this remarkable secret mission to the Czar the British Cabinet had 


* Ibid. Volume II, p. 564. The whole story of Colonel Wellesley is told on 
Pp. 560-567. 
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met and refused to agree to a threat of war against Russia. That 
made no difference to Lord Beaconsfield. The Queen wanted war, 
and that was enough for him. Beaconsfield had ceased to care for 
the British Constitution—if, indeed, he had ever cared. He 
dreamed of carrying into actual practice all those favourite theories 
of Patriot Monarchy which he had aired in his earlier writings, 
when it was the delight of his heady j juvenescence to throw Boling- 
broke’s works at the British aristocracy, and to maintain the para- 
dox that the revolution of 1688 had been a blunder and a crime.* 

For the moment the secret:court policy ‘seemed to be a success. 
‘With the help of Germany the treaty. of San Stefano was torn up. 
The Conference’ of Berlin robbed Russia of the fruits of her 
sacrifices. The Christians of Macedonia and Asia Minor were 
handed back to the Turk for a whole generation. A small Bulgaria 
ahd a small Serbia emerged as the ‘only results of all those 
stupendous efforts. Austria was bought off with the present of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; and Beaconsfield returned to London 
with “ Peace with Honour ” on his lips. 

Mr. Gladstone seemed at that moment to be a voice crying in the 
wilderness, ridiculed by’ the Government, scorned by the Court, 
opposed even by the leaders of the Liberal party, and whisperingly 
rebuked in the House of Commons by Lord Hartington.+ For the 
moment the triumph ‘of Victoria and Beaconsfield seemed com- 
plete. For the moment! But almost instantly there began the 
onset of Nemesis. “This ‘time ‘she moved with rapid strides. 
Russia, thwarted in Europe, instantly began to press forward in 
Central Asia, and by her audacious ‘mission to the Afghan Amir 
„brought upon the British Government.in India-a series of swift and 
humiliating disasters. Beaconsfield, coaxed on by Lord Lytton and 
pressed forward by the sleepless vigilance of the Queen, plunged 
into the second Afghan War, and began to pile up that burden of 
misfortunes which bore him to earth in’ 1880. Never have the 
sequence and interlinking of these events become so clear as in 
these admirably editéd letters. 

Across those blasts of war we cah always hear the still small 
voice of Berlin egging England on into these'strange and distant 


adventures. Curiously enough, in these letters that impulse is 


voiced in the private epistles of the Queen’s eldest daughter, the 
Crown Princess of Germany, not yet ‘the wise and serene Empress 
Frederick of later years. Victoria’s eldest daughter, at that time an 
eager and impulsive young woman, had evidently caught the 
whispers of the German Foreign Office. For the moment she 
became little more than an echo of Prince Bismarck, so strangely 


* See his Life of Lord George Bentinck and his famous Letters of Runnymede. 
t See Sir Stafford Northcote’s description of Lord’ adai s whispered rebuke 
to Mr. Gladstone. (The Letters, Volume II, p. 603-) 
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fated to become her bitterest foe. The letters of the German 
Crown Princess in 1876-7 are among the most remarkable in these 
volumes.* 

Without doubt the shock of disaster which befell the whole fabric 
of the Victoria~Beaconsfield foreign policy had a profound effect 
on the subsequent development of the Queen. We have yet to 
know the secrets of her dealings with the Gladstone Governments 
of the ’eighties and ’nineties, or the Salisbury Government at the 
end of the century. But my own impression is that the next vol- 
umes of her letters will reveal that the great Queen learnt her 
lesson, and, acquiring a new popularity at home, shaped a wiser 
and saner course in her relations to foreign affairs. But, mean- 
while, it has already become clear from the first volume of Sir 
Sidney Lee’s Life of Edward VII+ that within these august circles 
a second court was arising with its own policy and its own dealings 
on the Continent. For if we turn from Victoria’s letters to the deeply 
interesting story of Edward’s early days which was the last 
brilliant handiwork of Sir Sidney Lee’s pen, we pass to a strangely 
contrasted phase in the relations of the monarchy to foreign affairs. 

Here was an able and gifted young prince, whose governing 
desire at an early age was to lighten the labours of his widowed 
mother by taking some share in the council of the nations. As 
early as 1864, three years after his father’s death, the Prince of 
‘Wales expressed his wish to obtain that inner knowledge of affairs 
without which it was vain for him to endeavour to exercise any real 
influence. He asked to have the privilege of seeing the foreign 
despatches, and he was supported in that claim by powerful min- 
isters of the Crown. But Queen Victoria absolutely refused tc 
extend this privilege to her eldest son. She pleaded his ‘* want of 
discretion.” Nor did the years remove her resistance. The claim 
of the Prince of Wales was repeated in 1870, 1877, and constantly 
from 1880 to 1885. The Queen strenuously upheld her veto. The 
Prince of Wales was supported in 1885 by no less a person than 
Mr. Gladstone, but that did not help him with the Queen. She 
proudly said that she refused to make it possible that the 
Prince and Mr. Gladstone—who were good friends—should 
consult together on affairs of the nation. If the Prince was to be 
consulted at all, it should be by herself—which never happened. At 
last, in 1886, Lord Rosebery, during his first brief command of 
foreign affairs, sent to the Prince the red boxes which contained th2 
daily despatches and gave him the special gold key of the Princ 
Consort, found at the Foreign Office. That gold key gave the 
Prince access to the intimate secrets of State, and so for a time, in 
spite of his mother, the Prince prevailed. But with the fall cf 


* Volume II, pp. 499, 546, 600, 611, 628. 
+ King Edward VII. By Sir Sidney Lee. Volume I. Macmillan and Co., London. 
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Gladstone in 1886 the gold key was withdrawn and once more the 
Prince was plunged into darkness. Not till 1892, on the return of 
the Liberals, did the ageing Queen permit the Prince that know- 
ledge of affairs which was clearly now necessary if he was to be 
prepared to play his part in the government of the realm.* 

What was the result of this boycott? The story is interesting 
because it shows that of all solutions the worst is to keep great 
personages ignorant of affairs. The Prince of Wales, kept in a sort 
of twilight of second-class rumour and gossip, was not the man 
to hold aloof from policy.. Sir Sidney: Lee describes in chapter 
after chapter how the Prince built up’ a kind of inner diplomacy, 
influencing appointments, deflecting policy, increasing the strain 
and tension within the State. Themost startling incident in that line 
of politics occurred in 1888, when, at the age of 46, the Prince 
attended the funeral of the early-dying German Emperor Frederick ` 
at Berlin. The Prince of Wales had heard a rumour, probably 
quite unfounded, that the Emperor Frederick had contemplated 
before his death two great European acts of peace—to restore 
Alsace-Lorraine to France and to give back Schleswig to Denmark. 
The Prince, strangely enough, made inquiry as to these rumours 
from Count Herbert Bismarck, and according to the Count’s own 
story suggested that Germany should mark its respect for the 
Emperor Frederick by carrying on that policy. This was a pro- 
posal that Germany should give.up: the fruits of two great wars, 
and the news went like fire through tle courts of Europe. ‘Count 
Herbert Bismarck, of course, instantly informed ‘his father and. 
the new Kaiser, Wilhelm II. The Kaiser replied with a fiery 
speech. But he did not stop there. For a whole.year the Kaiser 
refused to meet the Prince of Wales under any common roof. This 
came to a head at Vienna, where the Prince with his usual geniality 
had hoped to remove the difference by méeting the Kaiser at the 
Court of the Austrian Emperor. The Kaiser did not even reply 
to the letter in which the Prince made that proposal, and so ‘reso- 
lute was the Kaiser that the Prince had to leave Vienna and go to 
Roumania before the German Emperor arrived at Vienna. So 
critical and dangerous, indeed, to the peace of Europe were the 
results of the Prince’s casual conversation at the Emperor. 
Frederick’s funeral, that in the end Queen Victoria and Lord Salis- 
bury had to intervene as arbitrators before harmony was restored. 

Such were the results of the policy of the haughty Queen in keep- 
ing her son ignorant of Staté affairs. For it is clear that if the 
Prince had been in proper touch with tht government of the day 
he would not have entered at the German Court upon a conversa- 
tion which could not fail, whatever the merits of his proposals, 


* See The Life.of King Edward VII, Vol. 1, pp. 214-218. 
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to have the effect of a challenge to the whole power of Germany. 
It was the Queen herself, strangely enough, who first perceived 
that in foreign affairs knowledge is the first necessity for power, 
and it was, as we have seen, her own insistence on the right to see 
despatches that restored that great influence to the Crown. And 
yet, so conscious was she of the power so bestowed that through 
all these years she refused entirely to extend it to the heir to her 
throne. That brings home to us how great is this power; so peril- 
ously exercised by the Queen herself in the crisis of 1877. 

We are blessed by having on our throne at present a monarch 
with a high instinct for constitutional moderation, and gifted with 
a splendid public spirit, always kept within the bounds of constitu- 
tional propriety. But the world changes under our eyes, and it is 
useless to take the view that institutions can be safely based on the 
conduct or character of any individual man. What is proved by 
these two books—Queen Victoria’s Letters and Sir Sidney Lee’s 
Life of Edward VII—is that the powers and privileges of our mon- 
archy are still perilously vague. Dwelling in a twilight atmos- 
phere is at times dangerous to the health of both governments and 
monarchies. Could we now, by any more careful consideration 
and frank discussion, prevent a repetition of the incidents of 1877- 
8? Is there any way, for instance, of placing some check on this 
awful power of peace or war? That is the question. 

The divinity that hedges a king in our fancy and imagination is 
pure gold as a crown and ornament of our civil life, but history 
shows that when it is taken literally, as it was by Lord Beaconsfield, 
it may become a high peril both to monarch and to people. It is, 
perhaps, to the interest of both that we should become a little 
clearer as to the powers and privileges of the Crown in foreign rela- 
tions. Otherwise may it not be that some day all our strenuous 
strivings after peace through the League of Nations may again be 
taken in flank by the intrigues of Courts supported by pliant Prime 
Ministers ? 

HAROLD SPENDER. 


_ NOTE. 


We regret to record the death in London on April 15th of Dr. 
Harold Spender. For many years Dr. Spender has been a valued 
and frequent contributor to the Contemporary Review and his loss 
will be deeply felt by us and by our readers..—EDITOR, 
Contemporary Review. a 


THE LIBERAL LAND POLICY—II. 


AST month I surveyed in outline the measures proposed 
by the Liberal Party to bring about a regeneration of rural 
life in England. These measures involve the acquisition, by- 
public authorities, of large amounts of land, especially for the 
creation of family farms, small holdings and labourers’ allotments. 
The crux of the whole problem is the means of financing this . 
process of acquisition ` and transfer, Unless the land can be 
acquired at a price which will be covered by the rents that can 
fairly be charged. to “the: new occupiers, the whole scheme must 
become bankrupt. -How is that price to be-fixed? As soon as this 
question is raised, we are brought up against the baffling problem 
of the valuation of land—a problem which affects every project of 
reform in town and country; alike. ae 


“IH; LAND VALUES. 


There is not, and there cannot be, any such thing as a world 
market-price for land, -as there is for other commodities; nor is 
the price fixed, except in a minor degree, by competition ;. the 
ordinary criteria which determine the value of most commodities 
are of no avail in the case of land. Unlike all other commodities, 
its value varies according to the purpose- for which it is to be used. 
A heathy hill-top in Surrey, almost valueless for agricultural pur- 
poses, will at once become highly valuable as soon as a rich man 
proposes to build a‘residence upon it, while the neighbouring plot 
will remain almost’ valueless until another rich man fixes his eye 
upon it. An area covered by a slum-rogkery, though much more 
valuable than a similar: area devoted to crops, will be relatively 
cheap; but if a public ` authority, at great cost, -drives.a broad 
street through it, and a few enterprising men eréct fine commercial 
nara on the new frontages, at once the value of the land soars 

- It is possible to determine, with some accuracy, the value of 
alada any other commodity, bécause it is fixed partly by 
the extent of the demand for it, partly by the cost of the materials 
of which it is made, arid the amount of skill and labour put into 
the making. But how can. it be possible to fix the value of any 
piece of land, seeing that it is largely- ‘determined by the unpredict- 
able factor of the use to which its future occupier may put it ? 

Land has, in truth, almost as many different values as there are 
purposes for which it can be used. But there are two main sources 
which ought always ‘to be clearly distinguished. The land 
may be used as “‘ soil ” for the production'‘of food; or it may be 
used as the “‘ site ” for buildings or other non-agricultural pur- 
poses. Its value as building-site is always much higher than its 
value as soil; but nobody can tell how much higher until the 
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nature of the buildings has been determined by causes over which 
the owner has usually no control. Its worth as soil, for the most 
part, disappears altogether as soon as its value as site is fully 
developed. But the possible future value of any given area for 
non-agricultural purposes always affects the selling-price of land 
even when it is being used solely as soil. Over the greater part 
of this small and crowded country there is not much land which 
may not be used for non-agricultural purposes: certainly that is 
the case with all land within reach of growing towns. And in 
proportion as the population is more widely distributed, as it 
inevitably will be as communications improve and electric power 
is made more easily available, these non-agricultural values will 
progressively affect a greater proportion of the land. 

This double worth of land is one of the chief causes of the 
uneconomic position into which English agriculture has fallen. 
When a man buys an estate he has to pay for the speculative build- 
ing or other values as well as for the actual agricultural value; 
but he can only charge rent on the latter, because it is 
from that alone that his tenant gets any return. Whether he has 
bought his estate or inherited it, his heirs will have to pay death- 
duties upon the speculative as well as the actual value—quite 
justly, because the heirs may realise prices far in excess of the 
present assessment of the speculative value. But the result is 
that his rents give him no adequate return upon his capital outlay 
(including death-duty payments); and unless he is able and willing 
to draw upon other sources, he cannot provide the capital for . 
repairs and improvements which it is his duty as owner to 
execute. The same causes have helped to cripple the County 
Councils in the work of building up small-holdings. Quite apart 
from the excess prices that public authorities are liable to have 
to pay, these authorities must pay for the speculative as well 
as the actual agricultural value of the land they acquire; and they 
must pass on this extra value in the rent of the small-holder, whc 
gets no return from it, and is, therefore, unfairly treated. Thus 
the complex values of land are largely responsible for the 
uneconomic condition of English agriculture; and unless these 
values can somehow be disentangled, this scheme of reform, and, 
indeed, any scheme of reform, must break down. 

The vicious influence of the complex and speculative values of 
land, obvious enough in the rural areas, is still more obvious ir 
the urban areas, and in all those semi-rural areas over which the 
towns are threatening to spread. Every increase of trade or 
population increases the values of land both within the house- 
covered area and on its margins; the speculative value swells until 
it dwarfs the actual value; and the owner of land in such con- 
ditions is sometimes exposed to an almost irresistible temptation 
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to hold up his land until he can get a-famine-price for it. The 
result of this may be to restrict the healthy development of a 
town: to hold it up in one direction, and to drive factories and 
houses into an area where there is less resistance, irrespective’ of 
whether this is the most advantageous location for them or not. 
If public authorities undertake an intelligent and progressive policy 
of development, laying out new -residential districts, striving to 
drain the slums in the only possible way by extending the house- 
covered area, opening up new roads and laying down tramways, 
the result is only to intensify the growth of speculative values. 
The authority has to pay more for land on which it wants to build 
houses, because it has increased the value of the land by making 
roads at the cost of the public. Thus the complexity of land 
values is crippling the work of urban reconstruction as well as 
that of rural regeneration. And the cruel thing is that these 
increased values are in most cases wholly, and in-all cases mainly, 
due to the presence, activity, and expenditure of the community ; 
not to the enterprise of the Jandowner. If these increased values 
could be taken, as they justly ought to be taken, by the community 
which created them, not only would the chief obstacle in the way 
of improvement be removed, but the wealth thus obtained would 
pay for a large part of the cost of improvement. i 
Clearly, then, the root problem of land-reform, in town and 
country alike, is to disentangle the various values of land, and 
to ensure that those which are created by the enterprise of’ an 
individual (as when a farmer increases the worth of his land by 
science and skill, or a shopkeeper’s enterprise gives a new value 
to the land on which his shop is built) shall accrue to the indi- 
vidual ; and that those values which are created by the community 
shall accrue to the community. i 
How is this end to be secured? One school of thought holds that 
it can be secured by a single and simple device, which, once 
adopted, will dispense with the need for other measures of land- 
reform. Let all land, they urge, be valued apart from ‘‘ improve- 
ments ’’; and let rates and taxes be imposed upon the “ unim- 
proved value” thus determined, instead of (as now) upon the 
combined value.of the land and the ‘‘ improvements.” Two 
socially valuable results, it‘is claimed, will follow. In the first 
place, the owner, in order to avoid loss, will be forced to see that 
his land is used to the best advantage; in the second place, enter- 
prise will be stimulated by the avoidance of the penalty which the 
present system places upon improvements. Why should a man’s’ 
assessment be doubled, as-it now is, because he has put up a fine 
building in place of a derelict and unhealthy one? mo 9 
It is unquestionably just that a fair share of public burdens. 
should be placed upon land apart from the improvements made 
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upon it, and that we should cease to throw excessive burdens upon 
enterprise. This is as true of the rural as of the urban districts. 
The Duke of Bedford not long ago pointed out how unjust it was 
that when a man has faced the risk and expense of turning a bit 
of grass-land into an orchard, thus vastly increasing its productive 
power, he should at once be punished by a sudden increase of 
his assessment for rates, with the result that his enterprise may be 
crippled, and he may be deterred from extending it. The case is 
overwhelming for a revision of our rating system which will avoid 
such injustice. 

But this does not get over the difficulty that arises from the 
complex values of land. On what basis is the land to be valued 
for rates and taxes? In built-up areas the question presents little 
difficulty. It is easy to assess the value of the site of a building 
apart from the building, or the worth of a bit of empty town-land 
that can only be turned to productive use as a building-site. But 
in rural areas the question is more difficult. Is the value assessed 
for rating purposes to be the agricultural value only, or is it to be 
this plus the speculative value for non-agricultural purposes which 
attaches to most land? In the latter case, the owner and occupier 
will be taxed on values from which they cannot possibly get any 
return so long as the land is used for agricultural purposes, and 
agriculture will be unfairly burdened. But if the assessment is 
based upon agricultural values only nothing will have been done 
to secure for the community its share of the increase of value that 
comes when the land is turned to non-agricultural uses. Even in 
the case of land in the neighbourhood of growing towns, where 
the speculative building value forms perhaps the main factor in 
fixing the selling price of the land, the question is by no means 
easy. Any part of the land within five miles of a town may be 
built upon within the next ten years, and, therefore, the price of 
all this land rises; but only perhaps one-tenth of it will actually be 
built upon, and nobody can say with certainty beforehand which 
tenth. The rest ought to be used for agriculture. If we rate all 
this land on its speculative selling value, the use of it for agricul- 
ture will be handicapped; and its owners will be unduly hasty to 
develop it for building purposes without proper consideration 
of the best lines of development; our towns will be apt to become 
more sprawling and formless than ever. 

It would seem, then, that a system of rating or taxing land- 
values, though in itself inherently just, is not a sufficient answer to 
our problem, and might, anless accompanied by other measures, 
actually lead to bad results. It would seem that so long as land 
is genuinely used for agricultural purposes, it ought not to be 
required to pay public burdens on anything beyond its agricul- 
tural value; but that if or when the time came for it to be trans- 
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ferred to non-agricultural uses, means should be devised to ensure 
that the community shall obtain that part of its increased value 
which is due to the presence, activity, and expenditure of -the 
community.. And-it would seem that the determination of the 
moment at which land should be transferred from agricultural 
to non-agricultural uses ought not to be left to chance, or.governed 
by the desire of the landowner to make profits out of the public. 
need, but ought to’ be intelligently directed in the. interest of the 
community by the action of efficient-public authorities. 

To secure these difficult but highly desirable results is one of the 
main objects of the Liberal land-policy. It provides (1) that the 
system of rating agricultural land should be revised so as to 
avoid: the penalising of improvements, but that (2) if or when 
the land is transferred to non-agricultural uses means -should ‘be 
taken to securé for the’community the’ increased values caused 
by this transfer, and due to the comimunity’s development; and 
that (3) from the moment of transfer a dué share of public burdens 
should be imposed. upon the site-value of building-land, as distinct 
from the buildings. Finally, it provides, as part of-its urban 
proposals, (4) effectual means of ensuring that the transition from 
agricultural to non-agricultural uses, whether in town or in 
country, shall be intelligently directed by, suitable public bodies, 
and not left (as hitherto) wholly to chance. Thus the rural and the 
urban proposals are intimately linked. Both. depend , for their 
efficacy upon an intelligible disentanglement of the various values 
of land, and upon ‘securing to the man of enterprise and to the 
community respectively their legitimate shares in increases of 
value. . 

What is the bearing é these Coneidemeons upon the compen- 
sation that ought to be paid to expropriated rural landowners ? 
Clearly the County Authority must not-be burdened at the outset 
by the necessity of paying for the speculative values of the land 
they acquire, as well as for its agricultural value; for this would’ 
cripple the new tenants, to whom the burden would have to be 
passed on. Equally clearly, since the landowner has been allowed 
by law to take the profit of building-values, and since this right. 
has been bought and sold and reflected: in death-duties, he must, 
not be robbed by a bald. confiscation of this profit. The solution 
is, that when agricultural land. is taken over for agricultural. 
purposes, the immediate compensation. (whether -paid in a capital 
sum or by annuity) should have regard only to the agricultural 
value of the land; but that, at the moment of transfer, the specula- 
tive values of the land should.be fairly assessed and recorded, and 
if or.when any part of it is transferred. to non-agricultural uses, 
the original owner or his assigns- should receive the additional 
values thus created up to the figure fixed at the. moment of 
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transfer. Only on this basis can the rural scheme of reform be 
given a fair chance. Only on this basis can the complex values of 
land be disentangled, and the transfer from rural to urban con- 
ditions carried out in a way which will be fair to the community, 
and open a real opportunity for a policy of far-seeing urban 
reconstruction. 

IV. URBAN RECONSTRUCTION. 

A hundred years ago our ancestors were taken by surprise by 
the Industrial Revolution. New forms of power, new methods of 
communication, were not only transforming industry, but were 
bringing the people together in huge new aggregations wherein 
the rudiments of decency were lacking. Because they were taken 
by surprise, our ancestors failed to adopt. the measures necessary 
for the right guidance of this vast change. They failed to equip 
public authorities with the powers which were needed to deal with 
new conditions. They failed to safeguard the community against 
the risk of being exploited by the owners of the land on which 
the great transformation was taking place. We have been 
struggling ever since with the heritage of dirt and confusion which 
they left us. And although we have made great advances, we have 
still failed adequately to satisfy the needs which they neglected. 
‘We still condemn the major part of our population to the evils of 
a needlessly dirty and a needlessly coagulated civilisation. 

To-day we are in the early stages of a new industrial revolution, 
marked, like its predecessor, by the introduction of new forms of 
power and new methods of communication. It must lead, like its 
predecessor, to a redistribution of population, all the more so 
because we have great deficiencies of housing to make up. If this 
coming change is wisely guided it may lead us into a happier social 
State than we have known; if it is left to chance, it may bring us 
to a chaos even worse than that against which we have been 
struggling. We have no such excuse as our ancestors had for 
being taken unawares. We know, more or less, what is going 
to happen, and we have the experience of a century to warn us. 
We can draw upon the experience of other countries, notably 
Germany and America, which have been in some respects much 
more alert than ourselves to take advantage of a great opportunity. 
In our own country we have the experience of a number of enter- 
prises which have achieved real success in the creation of decent 
conditions of life and work—schemes carried out by enlightened 
employers, such as Bournville, and Port Sunlight, and the new 
garden villages of the South Yorkshire coalfield; schemes carried 
out by public utility companies created for the purpose, such as 
Letchworth and Welwyn, and a score of garden suburbs. Thanks 
to all this experience, we know that clean and attractive conditions 
can be made for industrial communities. And we know that the 
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secret of all these successful schemes has lain in the interception, 
and in the utilisation for the common benefit, of the values which 
-are added to land when it is turned to non-agricultural uses. Our 
essential problem is, How can these methods be applied not only 
. in the creation of new towns or villages, but in the transformation 
of old and disorganised urban areas ? 

The urban section of the Liberal land ‘proposals is the only 
‘systematic and coherent attempt, which has yet been made to 
grapple with this problem as a whole. It has three main aspects. 
The first is the definition of.a system. of rating on land-values 
which is designed to intercept new values for the service.of the’ 
community. I have already: said something on this head, and 
shall have more to say later, for (though not enough ‘in itself) it 
is vital to the whole scheme of reform. The second is a-series of 
‘proposals for dealing with the iniquities of the leasehold system, 
under which the owner of land is often able to hamper enterprise 
and hold it to ransom, reaping where he has not sown and 
gathering where he has not strewed. The essence of this scheme 
is the establishment of a tribunal to which leaseholders may appeal 
for the revision of unreasonable conditions in their leases, for 
renewals on fair terms, ‘or for the right to acquire the freehold : 
the governing principle being that the lessee should be secured in 
the right to enjoy: values created by him. But- the evils of the 
leasehold system are no novelty; and although these provisions 
are an essential part of the scheme, they stand somewhat apart 
from the rest of it, and, in so brief an analysis as.this, may be left 
„on one side. The third aspect of the scheme is the conferment ` 
upon suitable authorities not only of the power, but of the obliga- 
tion to take in. hand the task of reconstructing the conditions of 
urban life in England. It is not easy to imagine a more inspiring 
task, or one more likely to raise the level of municipal achievement. 
The pride of local patriotism, and the knowledge of local needs, 
are to be enlisted in the construction of a more spacious ‘and 
wholesome civilisation. 

Local authorities are to be sequined’ to make plans not only (as 
now) for the undeveloped areas within their jurisdiction, but for 
the future lay-out of the whole town, the'clearance of slums, the 
convenient arrangement of industrial, distributive and residential 
districts, and the linking of the whole by broad and dignified roads. 
Once their plan has been approved, they are to be empowered 
(subject to reasonable safeguards) to acquire compulsorily and in 
advance all land needed for the execytion of the designed im- 
provements: not only the land required for actual roads, open 
spaces and municipal housing, but: ‘the whole of the land affected 
by a particular improvement scheme, so that they. may, by subse- 
quent sale or lease, gain the benefit of the new values created by 
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the expenditure of public funds, and thus make the work of 
improvement, as nearly as may be, pay for itself. The price to be 
paid for such acquisitions is to be the value at which the land 
is assessed for land-value rating, where it is so assessed, plus a fair 
valuation for standing buildings and a reasonable compensation 
for disturbance. Where the land is not assessed for land-value 
rating, or is assessed only at its agricultural worth, there is to be a 
valuation under the Land Acquisition Act. Armed with these 
powers, and acting under the supervision of the Central Govern- 
ment, local authorities will be able to set to work with some confi- 
dence upon the work of reconstruction. They will no longer be 
handicapped by the immense cost of public improvements under 
existing conditions. 

But town-planning has to be supplemented by region-planning. 
This has been already recognised by the provision of the Act of 
1921, which permits groups of neighbouring authorities to co- 
operate through a joint advisory committee. But this is not 
enough. The regional authority is not in any true sense an author- 
ity, since it has no definite power, and no independent resources. 
A few weeks ago there was published a remarkable report issued 
by the Region-planning Committee of South-East Lancashire, the 
outcome of five years’ work by a body representing about one 
hundred independent local authorities. The region with 
which they dealt is the most densely peopled, the most industrious 
and one of the ugliest in England: filled with numberless sprawl- 
ing towns, big and little, wherein factory chimneys stick up like 
the pins in a pincushion, overhung by an incessant pall of 
smoke, and disfigured by many waste areas and by the refuse of 
mines and mills, Yet the region once had real natural beauty, 
and still has if it could be seen, as it was during the coal-stoppage 
of 1921; and between the straggling towns there often lie stretches 
of pleasant country, which ought to be preserved as such, both for 
the health of the whole community and for the supply of its markets. 
Surveying this region as a whole, the Region-planning Committee 
was struck by the need for common action for many purposes, and 
by the impossibility of right development so long as the work was 
divided among a hundred independent authorities, and the in- 
dividual landowner was empowered to use his land exactly as he 
liked. Two outstanding needs especially stood forth. The first 
was that of keeping certain areas definitely rural in character. But 
what chance is there of this, so long as the individual landowner 
is encouraged to dispose, of his land for building as opportunity 
arises? Even the rural’authorities welcome such a development 
because of the increased rateable value which it brings. Again, 
the committee were struck by the inconvenience and inadequacy of 
the road system by which the region is served—a cause of loss and 
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inefficiency to the industries of the region, especially now, when 
toad-borne transport becomes daily more important. They pre- 
pared a plan for opening up the whole region by a properly devised 
system of roads. But what chance is there of their plan being 
carried out by one hundred independent authorities—especially as, 
in some cases, the main burden would fall upon districts of low 
rateable value, while their neighbours would derive the chief 
advantage? There’is only one solution for this difficulty: the 
region-planning authority must have power to make a plan and 
(once it has been approved) 'to enforce its execution. But it must 
also have the power and the means to carry out itself those parts 
-of its plan which affect the areas of several authorities, and above 
all to open out arterial roads through its province.’ It can obtain 
the means for this purpose if it is enabled to annex the new values 
created by its improvements, either by buying up areas which it 
assigns for building development, and reselling when the im- l 
provements are achieved; or by imposing special “ betterment ”’ 
charges upon land in private hands where value has been increased 
by these improvements. The establishment of regional authorities 
with these powers is an essential part of the reform scheme. Once 
they have been established, new and useful functions will grow 
upon their hands. In particular, it will be their highly important 
duty to decide. when and how land shall be transferred from agri- 
cultural to non-agricultural uses. 

But observe the inevitable consequence of any effective system 
of town and region planning. It involves the disappearance of that 
absolute control over the use of his land, and that absolute right to 
use it solely with a view to his own profit, which have hitherto been 
the prerogatives of the landowner. His ownership ceases to be 
absolute, and becomes conditional. Such and such land must be 
preserved for rural purposes, and, therefore, the owner must forego 
the speculative building values which he has hitherto enjoyed j. 
such and such other land must be set apart for residential purposes, 
or for open spaces, or for factories. A great deal of the total area, 
in urban as well as in rural districts, must pass into the hands of 
public authorities, not necessarily to be retained permanently by 
them, but to be rearranged for new uses, for small-holdings, or for 
satellite towns, or for factory-sites, or for slum-clearances. All this 
must profoundly affect the right of the owner, hitherto un- 
challenged, to enjoy all the various values of his land. One owner 
will be forced to sell at the price at which his land is assessed for 
rates. Another will be forbidden to use,his land for any but agri- 
cultural purposes. It would be grossly unjust if a third were left 
free to take the highest speculative values he could get. “As a mere 
matter of equal justice, once town-planning and rural revival begin, 
means must be adopted to secure for the use of the community a 
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full share of the increment of value which arises when land is 
transferred to a new kind of use. 

There is thus implicit in this scheme as a whole nothing less 
than a revolution in the conditions of land-tenure. Ownership 
ceases to be absolute, and becomes conditional. It is subject to the 
regulations imposed by public authorities in the public interest, 
who broadly define the way in which any particular area is to be 
used with a view to the public advantage. And because this neces- 
sarily affects the profit which the owner can make out of his land, 
it becomes more than ever necessary that the various values of 
land should be clearly disentangled, and that for the future they 
should be enjoyed by those who create them—by the individual 
only when, and in so far as, they are due to his energy and expendi- 
ture; by the community when they are due to its presence or 
activity. 

It is but a jejune and inadequate survey which I have given of a 
series of proposals that are bold, far-reaching and coherent. They 
commit those who accept them to a twofold crusade, the parts of 
which are mutually dependent—a crusade for the regeneration of 
rural life, and the reconstruction of urban life, not by the restric- 
tion of individual enterprise, but by its emancipation and co 
ordination under well-devised regulations conceived in the national 
interest. 

Ramsay Muir. 


WILL THE KAISER COME BACK? 


UT few prophecies ‘as to the political development of Ger- 
Braw can be made with any degree of positiveness. “One of 

these few is, that Wilhelm’ II “will never again sit on the 
throne of his ancestors. That this throne will for ever remain 
‘vacant cannot yet be said with assurance. There are other and 
more likely candidates for it, whose respective chances will be 
considered in this article. But its last tenant has done with it 
for ever. Nothing would make this clearer than an overt aspiration 
on his part to return to it. It-would then at once become evident 
that, as future Kaiser, Wilhelm II no longer has any following 
whatsoever among his former subjects. The nominal homage 
that is paid to him across the Dutch frontier concerns the monarch- 
ical principle, and not the personality in whom it found its last 
supreme embodiment in Germany. 

The world’as a whole has never properly understood the attitude 
of the German people towards its last Emperor—either before, 
during, or.after the War. With the possible exception of-a brief 
period at the beginning of his reign, when a certain number of 
uncritical minds were fascinated by the idealistic strain of some of 
his volcanic impulses, the ex-Kaiser was never popular in his own 
country. It should be needless to say that the Democratic parties 
in Germany had.no liking for a monarch who was incessantly 
striving to extend the sphere of his already considerable preroga- 
tives: To the Catholic Centre Party he was, despite sporadic bland- 
ishments, always more or less suspect as the Summus Episcopus 
of a Protestant State Church whose expiring vitality was almost 
wholly concentrated in a venomous hostility to Rome. If the 
Conservatives in fact gave him the : parliamentary and social 
support which he required for the exercise of his protean self- 
assertiveness, it was not because they approved either his person- 
ality or his policy, but merely because he -happened to be the 
momentary embodiment of that absolutism under which their 
ancestors and themselves had risen to positions of power, profit 
and privilege. They realised that any blow they might strike at 
him would inevitably recoil on themselves, and tried to conceal 
from the outside world the misgivings and chagrins which he 
perpetually caused them. 

Only since the War and the flood of apologetic memoirs which 
its disastrous termination for Germany has brought forth in that 
country, has it become clear how manifold and deep those mis- 
givings and chagrins were, even in the earlier years of the reign. 
Already in September, 1902, Field-Marshal Count von Walder- 
see, one of the stoutest pillars of the old Prussian nobility, wrote 
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in his diary that the young Emperor had “‘ caused a confusion of 
which it is impossible to foresee the end,” and that ‘‘ among all 
his advisers (Imperial Chancellor, Ministers, Secretaries of State, 
Chiefs of Cabinets, Chief of the General Staff of the Army, Inspec- 
tor-General of the Navy, and so on), there is not one who does 
not look into the future with grave anxiety.” Even earlier than 
this, in 1896, Cardinal Hohenlohe, the brother of the second 
Chancellor, wrote to Prince (then Count) Philipp Eulenburg- 
Hertefeld, earnestly ‘urging him to press upon the Kaiser the 
advisability of being ‘‘ very cautious,” since, as the writer knew 
“ positively,” “ the idea of declaring him insane is being con- 
sidered in many heads, and there are very many, including 
elevated personalities, who would gladly lend a hand in the in- 
auguration of the process.” 

How near we were to a “‘ palace revolution ” in Berlin during 
the crisis of November, 1908, has also become quite clear only 
since the War. The possibility of a forced abdication was, how- 
ever, openly discussed in the German press at the time, and not 
merely in the extreme democratic section of it, but also in papers 
of pronounced monarchical views. The reader may be reminded 
that the cause of that crisis was an interview given by the Kaiser 
(through Colonel Stuart-Wortley) to the English paper The Daily 
Telegraph, in which the monarch both expressed opinions on 
cardinal points of foreign politics quite at variance with those held 
by the German Chauvinists, and also claimed for himself a plenti- 
tude of power for which the constitution afforded him no justifica- 
tion, thus giving offence at both ends of the political scale. 

Amid the noisier manifestations of the universal indignation 
and consternation which this interview called forth, the most im- 
portant and significant of the reactions of the Kaiser’s indiscretion 
almost escaped notice in Germany as well as abroad. This was a 
manifesto published by the Conservative Party in the Reichstag, 
expressing ‘‘the respectful wish” that, “in future greater 
reticence may be observed in such utterances.” By wrapping this 
polite reprimand in a profusion of mellifluent professions of 
loyalty, the authors of it succeeded in concealing its astounding 
import from the general public. He for whom it was primarily 
intended did not, however, feel the blow any the less keenly 
because it was delivered by a hand clad in a velvet glove, and, 
as we now know from the diaries of his Court Marshal, Count 
Zedlitz-Triitzschler, the wound was still rankling a year and a 
half later, when the Kaisér was endeavouring to induce his Chan- 
cellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, to demand from the Conservatives, 
for inclusion in his dynastic archives, a formal written apology for 
the “ betrayal ’’ which he felt they had committed against him 
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in 1908. In point of fact, only those familiar with the history and 
traditions of Prussia can fully appreciate in all its bearings the 
significance of this public criticism of the Emperor-King by that 
proud nobility, which, from the beginning of its association with 
the Hohenzollerns, had stood silent and invisible behind the 
throne, and coricealed its actual interference and influence by pro- 
' fessing the doctrine of absolutist infallibility. 

While the manifesto of the Conservatives showed how far the 
Kaiser had lost the confidence of those who were by nature the 
firmest supporters of his throne, the completeness of his isolation 
was dramatically demonstrated by another incident, at which the 
writer of these lines was present, and to which history will. cer- 
tainly attribute a greater significance than was given to it by the 
contemporary press. Towards the close of the Reichstag debate 
on the interview, the well-known South German Democrat Conrad 
Haussmann, speaking in a voice muffled by well-simulated emotion, 
and emphasising what he said by the ponderous deliberation of 
his utterance, used these ominous words: “‘ It is an exceedingly ` 
remarkable fact that, in the Parliament of the German Empire, 
not a single member has come forward to defend the actions of 
the German Kaiser.” At the close of the phrase, he paused for a 
few seconds, as if expecting a challenge to his'assertion. But 
not a foot stirred, not a mouth was opened, not a hand was 
raised. In truth, there was not, and had not been a single deputy: 
` who felt it his duty to come forward as champion of the principle 
that the King can do no wrong. Haussmann’s declaration was 
listened to with a silence so profound that it could only mean 
assent. It may well be doubted whether, in all the long chronicle 
of royal follies and ‘crimes, a monarch has ever before, except 
perhaps at moments of actual revolution, been. left so utterly 
friendless and alone. 

It is the purpose of the foregoing to bon that Wilhelm II 
could not at any time be counted a popular ruler, and that, in 
particular, his capacity for governing was sharply questioned, by 
his subjects. His dazzling figure and his resounding rhetoric, 
with their reflections and echoes of an extinct romance, produced a 
deep impression on the outside world, and for some years raised, 
even in instructed and critical minds, the-idea that he was a man 
of-quite unusual gifts, if not actually a genius. In Germany itself, 
no single class, party or other sub-division of the population took 
this view of him. There such “ popularity ” as he enjoyed was 
confined to the small gang of timeservars and sycophants who 
- flattered his vanity, exploited his weaknesses and hastened his ruin. 

In this respect, the outbreak of war produced a great change, 
which was, however, much more superficial than is ‘generally 
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supposed, and which very closely resembled what took place 
simultaneously in Russia. It is now a familiar fact among students 
of history that in 1914 Russia was ripe for revolution, and would 
almost certainly have experienced it before the end of the year 
if the War had not come. The War, in fact, far from precipitating 
the Revolution, actually deferred it. Nevertheless, the moment it 
was known that Russia was involved in a struggle for her exist- 
ence, the entire population rallied round the throne as the visible 
symbol of the national unity, and on the eve of his overthrow 
Nicholas II enjoyed a brief popularity, and even personal devotion, 
entirely without precedent in the whole of his previous reign. 
Similarly in Germany, the Kaiser, who had been detested by 
large sections of his subjects, distrusted by other large sections, 
and really loved by none, was raised by the wave of enthusiasm 
with which the War began to an elevation of popularity such as 
had never been his since the first days of his reign, when his barren 
sciolism and fundamental egoism could not yet be discerned 
behind a meretricious display of earnest purpose and generous 
impulse. 

During the War the Kaiser suffered a gradual eclipse, which 
he himself did little or nothing to avert. Outside Germany it 
was generally believed that he really exercised his office of 
Supreme Commander, and was personally responsible for much 
that was done in the course of the struggle. Inside Germany it 
had been feared for some years before the clash came that, in the 
event of war, he would assert his will and his ideas, and in all 
probability plunge the country into speedy disaster. As to the 
misgivings on this point among the leading soldiers and states- 
men of Germany, it is possible that memoirs yet unpublished 
will bring interesting revelations. Be that as it may, it was long 
common talk in the highest military circles in Berlin that, should 
the Kaiser insist on directing military operations in real war, as 
he had so often directed them in manoeuvres, the entire General 
Staff would resign in a body, and so compel him to abandon the 
idea. 

Those who contemplated the necessity of any such step mis- 
judged the character of the Kaiser, who, in point of fact, had 
never shown much inclination to assume a personal responsibility 
in emergencies demanding prolonged concentration on a single 
task or the facing of grave dangers. During the War, he probably 
caused less trouble to his advisers, military and civil, than at any 
previous period of his reign. He accepted without a murmur a 
purely ornamental part, and his only personal decisions on matters 
of real moment were when he had to give the casting vote on dis- 
agreements between the Generalissimus and the Chancellor. It 
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was one of the strangest of the ironies of the War that his influ- 
ence was usually exercised on the side of humanity, though in 
Entente countries he was held up to execration as the inspirer, of 
every atrocity committed by his armies. As the War dragged 
on, he almost entirely lost immediate interest in it, and reverted, 
so far as circumstances permitted, to his old Court life, filling 
up his days with barren dilettantism in the spheres of theology,’ 
archeology, literature, art, and music. Meanwhile, as he gradu- 
ally melted away from the public field of vision, his place as 
symbol of the national unity and aspirations was taken by the much 
more impressive figure of Hindenburg, who, in this way— 
assuredly without intending it—did a great deal to. prepare the 
way for the Revolution. In the sentiment of the people the two 
had reversed positions. Hindenburg was the infallible monarch, 
who received the credit for everything that went right. The Kaiser 
was the responsible Chief of Staff, on whom was placed the blame 
for everything that went wrong. In reality, Hindenburg—or rather 
Ludendorff, for Hindenburg was never much more than a 
picturesquely imposing figurehead—was infinitely more respon- 
sible than the Kaiser for the gambling desperado’s policy of double. 
or quits, which made Germany’s débâcle, when it came, so com- 
plete and irretrievable. The German people ripened for revolution 
in the only four years during which its ruler made. no attempts 
to encroach on popular franchises, and acted with invariable sub- 
missiveness on the advice of his constitutional counsellors. . But 
the great processes .of history are seldom just, and, hunger and . 
hopelessness do not form a favourable soil for the nourishment of 
loyalty to a throne. : oe 

The flight to Holland did the rest: : That was the final and 
unforgivable thing. The writer of this article has spoken about 
it with Germans of all social classes and all political parties, and 
he has found among them only the one opinion. The feeling that 
what the Kaiser did would have been treated as desertion if it had 
been done by one of lower rank in the Army is, perhaps, the one 
. common sentiment which unites all Germans. . Repudiation of the 
Kaiser has, in a sense, become the symbol of the national unity. 
“ A deserter can never be allowed to'sit on the imperial throne of 
Germany.” Among the- Democrats, who are not particularly 
anxious that anyone should occupy that throne, it is said openly 
and loudly ; among the Monarchists, who wish to prevent the evil 
repute of Wilhelm from prejudicing the principle which they hope 
some day to reassert, it is said in cautious undertones, when no 
outsider is about. But both the Democrats and the Monarchists 
know quite well that he will never return. So long as he sits 
quietly at Doorn, he can count on a steady stream of flattering 
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reminiscence across the frontier; but should he show any serious 
signs of responding by acts to these tributes, he will be reminded 
that he has formally and finally abdicated the crowns both of the 
Reich and of Prussia, and that the revocation of a “ final’’ de- 
cision by a Hohenzollern might very gravely prejudice the 
dynastic prospects of that family for all future time. 

To crown all came the ex-Kaiser’s second marriage. This event 
was resented by the Monarchists because it stultified them. With 
scant respect for the sanctities of the grave, they had eagerly 
seized on the ex-Kaiserin’s death as a serviceable vehicle for 
propaganda. Their press drew touching pictures of the imperial 
exile, robbed, in his solitary banishment, of the sole comfort and 
support left to him by an ungrateful people and an unjust fate. 
And a great deal of execution was being done with this presenta- 
tion on the hearts of the uncritically sentimental, when the horri- 
fying news arrived that the broken widower had hardly waited for 
the tomb to close over the remains of his first wife before pledging 
himself to his second. The elegiacs of the reactionaries appeared 
all the more ridiculous when the illustrated papers published 
photographs of the master of Doorn looking jollier than he had 
ever looked before. His confidences to his intimates that until his 
marriage with Princess Hermine he had never known what it was 
to be happy were not among the domestic details from Doorn 
dribbled out to the public by the reactionary press. 

Enough has been said to show that the ex-Kaiser has practic- 
ally no personal adherence in Germany. If the Monarchists had 
wanted him back for his own sake there would have been no lack 
of learned legal arguments to prove that the abdication was not 
binding, or that it meant something quite different, or even that 
he had never signed it. But they do not at all want him back. 
They want him to go on living quietly—the more quietly the 
better from their point of view—in his Dutch retirement till the 
end of his days, and to interfere as little with their uphill work 
for “ the cause” as is compatible with his restless and self- 
satisfied idiosyncrasies. 

That German politicians trouble little about signed pledges 
which run counter to their wishes, is shown by the case of the ex- 
Crown Prince. As we know from General Morgan’s book, he is 
Dr. Stresemann’s candidate for the double throne, though his 
abdication was as free from all ambiguity as his father’s The 
legal subtleties by which it is explained away have not yet been 
submitted to the public, but doubtless they will appear in due time. 
Meanwhile, the Prince is the recognised, and in all probability 
also the acquiescent, candidate of an enterprising and influential, 
if not particularly large, group, and a persistent and energetic 
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propaganda is carried on in his favour. Moreover, this propa- 
ganda has met with considerable success, and it cannot be said 
quite as positively as about his father that the Prince will never 
wear the Imperial or the Prussian crown. At the same time, much. 
must be forgotten or forgiven before he can be considered ripe for 
overt candidature. When he bolted for Holland he was even more 
bereft than his father of everything resembling popularity. . 

At the moment of the outbreak of war, the Crown Prince was 
popular only with the comparatively small section of the German. 
nation which welcomed that ‘event with unqualified delight. By 
deserving their approval he had incurred the distrust of nearly 
_ everybody else. His direct incursions into the political arena had — 
been few, but they had all been of a very disquieting character, 
and suggested a child playing with fire. There was his attendance 
in the Court box at the Reichstag to applaud the bellicose Anglo- 
phobe speech of the Conservative leader, von Heydebrand. There 
was the encouraging telegram sent to the General who was ruth- 
lessly smothering an aggravated grievance of the Alsatian town 
of Zabern. There were'a number of utterances in soldier circles 
indicating that the Prince wanted war, not on the ground of any 
supposed political necessities or desiderata, but for its own sake, 
as a kind of exciting and stimulating recreation. Now, the great 
bulk of the German nation emphatically did not want war, and was 
exceedingly loth to risk its lives and its limbs in order to provide, 
the Prince with a fresh antidote to the tediums of an idle existence. 
For the rest, the Prince was known to his future subjects as a 
young man of ‘frivolous manners, with an intense preoccupation 
in all kinds of sport, and'a heart ‘particularly accessible to the 
charms of the other sex. His ‘character, so far as it was known, 
recommended him to the favour of the most ignorant and reckless. 
section of the “ war party,” and to.no one else. 

The Prince’s record during the War was not calculated’ to 
raise his prestigé among the.German people, though it should, 
for fairness’ sake, be said that in his own country he was spared the, 
charges of predatory atrocity so wholesalely and unquestioningly 
brought against him on the other side. Hohenzollern degeneracy 
has appeared in many odd forms, but it has not yet assumed that 
of sadism, and it was a prominent Socialist, Dr. Appens, who, at 
a time when the Prince stood lowest in the sentiments of. the 
German public, came forward to defend his conduct of the Army 
Command at Charleville. Appens had himself served at headquar- 
ters at Charleville, and from his own intimate knowledge was able 
to testify that the dragooning of the civilian population there was 
the work of an army inspection over which the Prince had no 
military control, but the ruthlessness of which he did a great 
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deal to mollify. It was facts belonging to quite different cate- 
gories from these which robbed the Prince of any sympathies he 
may have enjoyed among the masses of the German people. 
First and foremost was the association of his name with the 
sanguinary futility of the Verdun siege. By a curious irony of 
fate, this murderous episode was actually inaugurated and carried 
on against his repeatedly-expressed wishes; but, as he had con- 
sented to occupy the utterly false position of a commander who 
does not command, and would certainly not have repudiated any 
laurels which that position might have brought him, it is perhaps 
only “‘ historical justice ” that he should have been held person- 
ally responsible for his Army’s supreme fiasco. 

While the Prince’s name thus became, as it were, the symbol 
of Germany’s most costly military failure, which many people 
think was decisive of her ultimate defeat, his managers, with the 
utmost tactlessness, inundated the illustrated papers with photo- 
graphs showing him in spotless white flannels on the tennis 
ground or engaged in other forms of amusement, and always 
evidently in the merriest of moods. It was only natural that the 
fathers and mothers, whose sons were perishing in the muddy 
carnage outside Verdun, were embittered by the thought that the 
man who had sent them to their deaths was dallying in the rear, 
and that his face bore no trace of grief or care. The impression 
that the Prince’s chief occupation at the front was pleasure was 
strengthened by the stories brought back by men on leave about 
his relations with women. A trial which has taken place in France 
since the War has shown the truth of the reports that French- 
women were also among his intimates at Charleville. Such 
reports gave rise to very strong feelings against him in the higher 
ranks of the Army. Shortly after the War, an officer of high 
standing, a member of one of the most distinguished families in 
Germany, and the bearer of a name which for some time appeared 
almost daily in the press of both belligerent groups, said to a 
friend of the writer of this article that the Prince’s familiarities 
with Frenchwomen undoubtedly amounted to treason, and that if 
he had had his deserts he would have been put up against a wall 
and shot. 

By the end of the War, the Prince’s adherents in Germany were 
confined to a small circle of personal friends, but since that time 
he has succeeded in recovering a certain amount of lost ground. 
This has been due, in the first place, to the general revival of 
monarchical sentiment, ir consequence of the inevitable failure 
of the Republic to fulfil the hopes set on it, and the impossibility, 
patent to nearly everybody in Germany, of putting the ex-Kaiser 
back in his old position. In the second place, it is the result of 
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the tireless work of the small group of the Prince’s friends already 
mentioned. They include people of great political influence, like 
Dr. Stresemann, and indefatigable wire-pullers, like the indus- 
trialist-sculptor and amateur diplomatist, Herr Arnold Rechberg, 
whose dreams of some day becoming Foreign Minister under the 
sceptre of his princely protégé are, however, hardly reconcilable 
with the slightly higher but similar ambitions of the leader of the 
People’s Party. They even secured admittance for a long and 
earnest apology for the Prince to the solemn pages of the Preus- 


sische Jahrbiicher, which still retains: ‘same of the solid reputation 


‘acquired by it under’ the scholarly and ‘scrupulous editorship of, 
Professor Hans Delbrück. There has also been a natural reaction, 
quite just and healthy in its way, from the exaggerated ideas as 
to the ‘Prince’s wartime diversions which were in vogue at the 
time of the German: collapse. Finally, the Prince has himself 
contributed something to his own rehabilitation by the books 
published under his name. These books have, however, changed 
the direction of his potential following. Before the War his only 
real political friends were the extreme Chauvinists, who at the same 
time are the extreme anti-Semites, but they have now been alienated 
from him by his published declaration that for-him Jew and’ Christian 
have equal political. and social qualifications, and therefore claims. 
This statement and his praise of the British constitutional system 
have, on the other hand, won him a certain amount of support 
among the wavering Republicans. 

However, in the event of a restoration, the candidate who would 
have the best chances of success is the ex-Crown Prince’s. eldest 
son, who is now nirieteen years of age. There are many reasons 
why the great bulk of the Monarchists favour him as against both 
his father and his. grandfather. There is, of course, the legal 
ground of the two formal acts of abdication, but this ‘would be 
unceremoniously brushed aside if it were found to be an obstacle 


to the realisation of a general desire. The real objection’ to the - 


ex-Kaiser and ex-Crown Prince, from the point of view of. the 
masses of ‘the Prussian-Monarchists, is their compromised and 
compromising record. The young Prince Wilhelm is what the 
Germans call ‘“‘ an unwritten sheet,” and the Monarchists are con- 
fident that theirs will be the pen to fill it up, though this confidence 
is not quite so assured as-it was four or five years ago, when his 
majority seemed a long way ahead, and they thought of him only 
as the docile ward of a dictator-general. To the public at large 
Prince Wilhelm hardly exists. Perhaps*this is also to his advan- 
tage, for he could hardly have come prominently before the public 
eye without exposing himself to hostile criticism. As it is, nothing 


is known about-him by the nation as a whole, beyond that he has í 
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been brought up and educated with simplicity and absence of 
fuss, which would probably have been prescribed by policy if 
they had not been imposed by the somewhat straitened circum- 
stances laid upon the Hohenzollern family in the first years after 
the Revolution. 

As conditions are at present, the possibility of another dynasty 
reviving the Imperial throne in Germany hardly deserves consider- 
ation. It is not to be denied that there is in Prussia a small school 
of what we may call “ biological monarchists,’” who hold that the 
Hohenzollerns are played out as a race, and therefore should be 
replaced by a younger and more virile stock. In Bavaria, too, 
there are a good many people who would like to see the Wittels- 
bachs again enjoying Imperial dignities, as they once did in the 
days of the Holy Roman Empire. Much, however, as may be said 
in principle for the elimination of effete dynasties, and for the 
regrouping of Germany with Bavaria as its core and Munich as 
its capital, neither of these ideas will ever prevail exclusively on 
its own merits, and extraneous factors which might add materially 
to their inherent force are not at present visible in the sphere of 
practical politics. The two ideas are, of course, mutually destruc- 
tive, for the Wittelsbachs have shown even more:signs of degener- 
acy than the Hohenzollerns, even if it has been of a type less 
dangerous to the outside world. 

There remains to be considered the chief question of all, which 
chronologically precedes the others, and that is, whether Germany 
will ever at all revert to the monarchical form of government, and 
so give the various candidates for the throne an opportunity of 
measuring their strength against one another. This is a question 
which no man can answer without the gift of prophetic inspiration, 
for it depends on variable factors, as numerous and weighty out- 
side Germany as within that country. Its consideration is, how- 
ever, clouded by a number of prepossessions, prejudices and 
delusions, which the foreigner only too frequently takes over 
unquestioningly from the native. It is, for instance, constantly 
said that the Germans are not amenable to republican forms. 
Neither past history nor present experience affords any substan- 
tial basis for this hypothesis. Few phases of German development 
are more edifying than the achievements of the Hanseatic League 
and the artistic fertility of the Free Towns, which were republican 
in their constitutions. Hamburg, Bremen and Liibeck have been 
republican throughout their history. In the contemporary com- 
munal administration ofe the big German towns, there is much 
from which other nations could learn profitable lessons. The 
management of the German political parties, and of the vast 
industrial, commercial and professional organisations, has also 
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revealed a remarkable readiness to accept and faithfully to carry - 
out the decisions of ‘majorities. Indeed, it is notorious that the 
German, perhaps more than the member of any other nationality, 
has a sense of outward discipline and order which makes him 
ready to bow to the dictates. of authority, whatever may be- its, 
origin. This very sense also makes „him reluctant to take the 
risks which fundamental changes always involve. Heine said that 
revolutions did not take place in Prussia because they were for- 
bidden by the police, but the. reasons’ for the acquiescence of 
Germans in the existing order really lie deeper than this witty mot 
suggests. They are to be sought not merely in a servile habit of 
obedience, but also in a temperamental instinct, which shudders 
at the thought of violent plunges into the unknown, and finds it 
difficult to feel that good can come from a sudden dissolution of 
the existing order of things. The German character is, in fact, 
essentially evolutionary and not revolutionary. 

It may be urged that since the War several aE violently to 
upset the existing order of ‘government have been made in Ger- 
many, and that each of them has received a large measure of 
popular sympathy, if not of popular support. That is quite true. 
But whether we look at the Kapp coup, or the Ludendorff-Hitler 
attempt at Munich, or at any of the various Communist risings 
which have taken place in Germany, we find coincident with each 
event a condition of economic strain which could not but produce 
a feeling of desperation in the minds of large sections of society. 
Since the stabilisation of the mark, in November, 1923, Germany 
has made extraordinarily rapid strides in economic recovery. 
Indeed, it may be said that of all departments of economic activity, 
the money market alone has not yet returned to a normal condition. 
During the years of inflation, the nation, in substance, lived on its 
floating capital instead of on its income. Some years must elapse 
before it can replenish its coffers, and meanwhile it must very 
largely pay for the labour and raw material of manufacturing pro- 
cesses with money borrowed from other countries. However, the 
main thing is that, fundamentally, the position is improving pro- 
gressively, and a position that is improving is the one of all 
others which men are least disposed to change, especially if an 
alteration in it involves serious dangers. 

Now, so long as the party balance in Germany remains as it is 
now, a restoration by popular vote is out of the question—except, 
of course, in Bavaria, where, however, the vogue of the Wittels- 
bachs has only an indirect bearing ðn the restoration of the 
Empire. The only chance for the Monarchists lies in a sudden 
coup, with the help, or at least the connivance, of some consider- 
able section of the Army. Such a coup would, however, inevitably 
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mean civil war, which, though it might not be prolonged, would be 
ruthless and destructive so long as it lasted. And though there are 
to-day many million Germans who would gladly revert to the 
monarchy if mere wishing would instantly and painlessly effect 
the transformation, most of them would hesitate long and fatally 
if they were called on to purchase it at the price of risk to their 
persons and property. As the economic stabilisation of Germany 
continues, and the benefits of active production spread throughout 
all classes of the population, the number of people prepared to 
take this risk will tend to diminish. 

Thus it may be said that the answer to the question, whether or 
not there will be a restoration in Germany, depends on the inter- 
action of that country’s foreign and domestic politics, and on the 
reaction of this interaction on its economic condition. Another 
period of sanctions and Ruhr occupations would stimulate the 
agitation of the German Chauvinists, and both for foreign and 
domestic reasons shake the confidence of the world in Germany’s 
solvency as an international debtor. On the other hand, a con- 
tinuance of the policy of Locarno would give foreign investors the 
assurance that their money would be safe in German hands, and 
a stream of credits would soon reduce the cost of money in 
Germany to a level permitting the full employment of her powerful 
and efficient industrial machine. Nearly all classes of the popula- 
tion would then realise that their incomes were rising progres- 
sively, and when once it was clear to them that they could te as 
prosperous and as comfortable as they were under the monarchy, 
they would be very loth to court dangers of any kind for the sake 
of a sentimental attachment either to the Hohenzollern or any 
other German dynasty. 

E. H. WItcox. 


OUR DISEASED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANCY. 


HE issue of the Army Estimates for the new financial year, 
. l in a form which reverts to that which was condemned and 

superseded seven years ago on the recommendation of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons “‘ on National Ex- 
penditure and the form of Public Accounts,” revives a controversy 
which is of substantial public importance, a attiough because of its 
complex and technical character it may. seem of little interest and 
attractiveness to the’ general public. The business community ` 
should, however, appreciate the issues involved. 

That Committee, a very highly qualified and representative 
Parliamentary body, presided over by (then) Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
upon exhaustively discussed and criticised grounds, fully and dis- 
tinctly set out by -them but not suitable to be argued in this 
article, severely condemned the existing arrangement and principle 
of our national estimates and accoints which, they pronounced, 
rendered them of. little value for purposes of control either by 
Departments, the Tréasury, or Parliament, and did not enable the 
accounts to be used in the promotion of economy. 

They made the following recommendations : 

The estimated expenditure of the year as shown in the esti- 
mates, and the actual.expenditure as disclosed in the Accounts, 
should be on a basis of Income and Expenditure, representing the 
actual cost of services rendered’ and stores, etc., supplied for the 
Service of the Year: 

The Accounts of all Departments should comprise their total 
expenditure, including the services rendered by other Public De- 
partments, e.g.,. the Post Office, -the Office of Works, the 
Stationery Office, the- rental value of Government-owned buildings 
occupied, pensions ‘paid, and pension liability in ‘respect of 
pensionable servants. 

The Estimates and Accounts should be PENET both in their 
general scope and also in their details to show the objects rather 
than the subjects of expenditure, with carefully chosen units of 
cost. As far as possible, there should be one comprehensive 
series of accounts only for each Service of the State, and the prac- 
tice which has grown up, under the existing imperfect system of 
cash-accounting under items which convey no significance, of 
supplementing what has been called the ‘“ dissected Cash Book ”’ 
‘with Subsidiary Accounts and by Statements in Reports which 
profess to be Accounts, should be discontinued. 

They also recommended that the form of Estimates and 
Accounts appended to their Report should be adopted forthwith for 
Army services, and that the Treasury Should forthwith take steps 
to obtain from other departments forms of estimates and accounts 
prepared as far as possible on the new basis. 

The new form E O accounts was adopted from April, 1919. 
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An expert Committee, under Sir Albert Wyon, was appointed to 
prepare a scheme of a similar character for other departments. 
This was done: but the Treasury, no pressure being exercised on 
them to move them any further in the matter, pigeonholed the 
report, and have from that day to this demurred to taking any 
further action on the ground that the form adopted by the Army 
Council was still under trial. The War Office have now, on ex- 
ceedingly rickety grounds, which have been very disingenuously 
represented to Parliament and the Public Accounts Committee, 
‘reverted to the old form condemned by the Samuel Committee. 
I cannot deal fully with the merits of the Army Council’s argu- 
ments here, but the occasion seems to call for some plain speaking 
of a general character, as to the point of view from which such 
questions as this are habitually approached by the Exchequer 
Authorities and the qualifications with which they are handled. 

The established Civil Servant, secure in his consciousness of 
diligence and integrity, and of an intelligence, in some grades, 
warranted by competition superior, and on the average at least 
equal to that of his fellow citizens in other professions, is often 
perplexed and puzzled to account for the disparaging opinions 
entertained of his capacities and activities by those who style 
themselves Business Men, and by the vulgar imbecility of the 
“ featurings ” which evening journals of the largest circulation 
habitually presume to be recognisable by their millions of readers 
as typical portraits of Cuthbert, Dally and Dilly, and the even 
more injurious effigies of Messrs. Drakes and Dux. 

To criticise the working methods of administrative Departments 
entirely from the point of view of commercial office standards 
must be admitted unreasonable. Of the four public departments 
in which I have myself served the work of the Audit Office was, 
in regard to method in handling its business, the most efficient 
machine, but that was, no doubt, partly owing to the character 
of its work, very different from that of the Colonial Office, the 
Ministry of Agriculture, or the India Office. The office methods of 
dealing with work in all public departments may, since I quitted 
the Civil Service, have improved out of all knowledge, and be 
now as efficient as possible. In my time they were not; though 
they had improved since J entered the Colonial Office in 1882. I 
think the specific constitutional disease to which, after a reading of 
Dr. Arliss’s ‘‘ Diseases of Occupations,” I assigned, in a Fabian 
lecture, the name of “ Potterers’ Rot,” or the more pernicious 
affliction of ‘‘ Bottlers’ Palsy ”?” (which, through procrastination in 
dealing with critical papers, was the cause of the first Ashanti war), 
were beyond doubt more endemic then than they are now. But 
there were also persistent defects in efficiency and dispatch due 
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to unwillingness to adopt new official methods long established in 
the business world. For example, for years, in the name of 
economy, the Treasury fought austerely against every requisition 
for a mechanical typewriter, and-still more resolutely against the 
use of dictation to shorthand, on the theory that the more facilities 
officials had for writing: the more they would write, not appre- 
hending that a capable~Principal Clerk with a steno-typist could 
cut out a great deal of useless and- ineffectual minuting and. draft- 
ing by subordinates, with all the pottering, bottling, pigeonholing 
and messengers’ journeys inyolved,in the old routines for dealing ` 
with papers. When I, became the: Permanent Secretary of -the 
Board: of Agriculture, after having been accustomed for years, 
out of England, to do my work in this way, the Treasury would 
not allow me a steno-typist. ` For‘ ‘years after London had tele- 
phones the Colonial Office had not one: for years it was allowed 
only one, in a remote dark cupboard to which anyone had to be 
fetched for a message.: I think it was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
who first among Secretaries. of. State was powerful and resolute 
enough to extract from the Treasury. a desk telephone for his own. 
room or for that of his private secretary: long after the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies on the ground floor, controlling their own 
funds, had inter-communicating telephones in every. principal 
room. All this on the theory of economy at that time’ impressed 
as gospel by the ‘Treasury on thé public service—that economy 
consists in avoiding any new form of'cash outlay, and if possible’ 
cutting down the old, rather than in improving your methods of 
business, and not sparing the mechanical or technical equipment 
necessary for so doing. Broadly speaking, the root of the defects 
in our system of public accounts which were condemned by the 
Samuel Committee, is‘that the Treasury do not believe that proper 
accountancy pays, precisely. as they did not believe, in the past, 
that the use of typewriters, telephones, or Stenographers rouig 
possibly pay. 
The Treasury’s basic conception of the usefulness of accounts 
is that they record what money is paid out by cashiers. Each 
„accounting officer is told how much’ he may pay in a year on 
each of an immense number of items, according to the approved 
Estimates. -Simple addition of an abstract of cash entries will 
‘show when he has:-spent his allowance for any item, and he must 
then stop spending on it, unless his addition sum for another item 
. Shows that he has a saving on that, in which case the Treasury 
may possibly allow him to spend that surplus in aid of the former 
item. And next year they will naturally cut down his allowarice 
for the second item. Accounts are useful as giving them the figures 
on which to economise-by this method. 
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Fundamentally it is repugnant to Treasury doctrine to have to 
admit that accounts in connection with public service can have 
any wider use than this. But in reluctant concession to the attacks 
of Parliamentary zealots, there had been put together in certain 
Departments before the war what the Treasury called ‘‘ commer- 
cial accounts,” for the costing of Naval construction, the Ordnance 
factories, the telephones, and parts of the Post Office work. Not 
for the Office of Works, or the Stationery Office, which might 
have been thought equally amenable to such grudgingly conceded 
treatment. None of these accounts form part of, or have any 
effectual connection with the expenditure accounts founded on 
the Parliamentary votes, which constitute the accounting officers’ 
official public confession. They are mere excrescences and appen- 
dices, interesting only to the official controllers and to such Mem- 
bers of Parliament and of the public as may have a fancy to study 
them. 

During the war, the Treasury, not having or having reason 
to know if they had, in the public service, more than half a 
dozen officials capable of directing any accountancy more elabor- 
ate than adding up and abstracting cash accounts, and having, at 
first, with appalling results, attempted to apply their own simple- 
minded formulz to sundry new public enterprises, called in pro- 
fessional accountants to help them, and presently were driven to set 
up a number of new departmental ‘‘ commercial accounts.” I used 
to meet officially some of these professional men. When I asked 
them about the instructions they received from the Treasury, how 
to account for the values they handled, their counttenances usually 
assumed a sort of “ Good God! I should never have imagined it 
possible ” expression, and generally, after trying to get the 
Treasury officials to realise the force of their ideas, they took 
refuge in keeping one set of accounts for the Treasury and another 
one for themselves. 

But they left their impress. Treasury orthodoxy was appreciably 
for a time sicklied over with a faint cast of commercial intelligence, 
as to accountancy. Lord Bradbury, then Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, giving evidence before the Samuel Committee, went so far 
as to say that it seemed to him almost axiomatic that when the 
Government is undertaking operations similar to those of a com- 
mercial firm a method of accounting which has been found satis- 
factory in those operations ought to be employed by the Govern- 
ment. That admission, and others made by him in his evidence, 
showed some advance ig open-mindedness on the part of the 
Treasury. He was prepared to concede much more than his 
Treasury “ Officer of Accounts ” had been. But the Treasury, 
even during the war, always made it rather a special exercise of 
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their Lordships’ condescension to set up what they called a 
“ commercial account’? (which only ‘meant an everyday set of 
double-entry accounts with a balance sheet) and never did tie such 
accounts into their general accounting system; whereas if the 
Public Accounts had already been, as they might perfectly well 
have been, and as the Samuel Committee desired that they should 


be, kept on a normal and rational system, the new War accounts 


would from the outset have developed naturally on the same lines 
in proper connection with the appropriation accounts. No such’ 
Augean mess as the accounts of the Ministry of Munitions got 
into, through complying with the express directions of the Trea- 
sury, would ever have had to be cleaned up, as it was, at great 
cost and without retrieving considerable losses. Unfortunately, 
Sir J. Bradbury’s successors have, beyond setting up cost-accounts 
for the printing work only of the Stationery Office, entirely 
ignored, in regard to other departments, what’ he considered 
axiomatic. 
The trouble, to put it shortly, is ignorance, arising from the 
exclusion from the education of the distinguished University 
graduates who are recruited into the Treasury to control the 
Nation’s finances, of any elementary. initiation into the principles 
of business office technique, or of the science and uses of common 
accountancy. Very few of those who take the highest places in 


_the Civil Service examinations know, when they enter the Service, 


what double entry means, and what a balance sheet is, or have 
more understanding of what the items in an account signify, than 


. had that clergyman of a Riviera church of my acquaintance who 


asked his churchwarden-treasurer, on going through the church 
accounts, ‘€ Who is this Doctor Balance—who seems to get some- 
thing paid to him at the end of every month ?”” And the work they 
have thereafter principally to do does not involve that they should 
acquire such understanding. Such erudition is left to Accounts 
Branches, and in the Treasury, when I was in the Service, it used 
to be the province of an officer who, to distinguish him from the- 
Treasury Officer of Accounts—who was a First Division man, 
generally of high academic distinctions—was called the “ Tech- 
nical Officer of Accounts,” and rose from the ranks of the old 
Second Division. Responsibility for understanding these sordid 
commercial mystifications was deputed to him. I am speaking here 
of the Treasury solely as controllers of expenditure and with re- 
ference to their views as to How expenditure should be accounted 
for. They are administrators of a peculiar system having its 
roots in very ancient constitutional history, and their principles ` 
of bookkeeping date from times anterior to any conception of 
accountancy more elaborate than that of keeping cash in counted’ 
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bags and cutting notches on peeled wands to record how much 
the Exchequer clerks took out. As Lord Bradbury further said in 
1917, ‘‘ In criticising the existing scheme of appropriation of 
Parliamentary grants it must be borne in mind that the control of 
expenditure, in the sense of securing that the various pubfic 
services are efficiently administered at a reasonable cost, was no 
part of the object which the framers of the system had in view. 
In former days the control of expenditure in this sense was te- 
garded as the business of the Crown, and Parliament was mainly 
concerned with limiting the amount of money to be placed at the 
Crown’s disposal.” It is still so regarded, and this theory is the 
historical ground of the retentiveness of the Treasury of their 
authority against Parliament and the Auditor-General, Parlia- 
ment’s officer. In connection with this topic, the Samuel Com- 
mittee observed : 

“To regard the Executive, whether it be the Sovereign, or 
whether it be a Ministry dependent upon Parliament, as the sole 
authority to limit the sums which ought to be provided for each 
branch of the public service is contrary, in our judgment, to the 
principles on which the Constitution is based. We consider that 
the House of Commons, as the representative of the taxpayer, 
should reassert, fully and effectively, its right of restricting the 
amounts to be allotted for each head of the national expenditure, 
and we recommend the adoption of measures to that end.” 

Sir John Bradbury recorded the important conclusion that ‘‘ if 
the general introduction of accounts of expenditure of Public 
Departments on the lines proposed is thought desirable, it will be 
possible, without loss of any material features, to simplify the 
Cash Appropriation Account to such an extent as to allow the 
new system to be introduced without duplicating of accounting 
labour.” The opponents of the reform proposed, in the War 
Office and in the Treasury, have taken good care that that should 
not be done, and, having quite unnecessarily maintained the old 
cash accounting staff in its entirety concurrently with the new staff 
for the new Army Accounts, now triumphantly point to the extra- 
vagance of the double establishment as an excuse for scrapping 
the latter. 

After the proposed new form of Army Accounts had been shown 
him, Sir J. Bradbury added : 

“ I do not understand anything except the broad general prin- 
ciples about bookkeeping, but it seems to me that the simple re- 
conciliation statement at the end of this account sufficiently brings 
the cash account into relation with the expenditure account.’’ 

All through the discussions which have taken place in the recent 
controversy about Army Accounts, and in the evidence given 
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before the Samuel Committee eight years ago, one constantly 
finds cropping up in the utterances of Treasury representatives ‘an 
astonishing idea that those who wish to set up-Income and Expen- 
diture Accounts wish to abolish Cash Accounts, and vague specu- 
lations as to whether the cost of Cash Accounting can be “‘ saved,” 
or whether it will be necessary to maintain .two sets of Accounts 
side by side. So late as the 14th December last a representative of 
the Treasury annotnced to the Public- Accounts Committee the 
following remarkable discovery : “Tt seems to us on the evidence 
of the Crosland report; that the maintenance of this complete 
system of unit accounting does not enable you to dispense with 
Cash Accounts.” Who in the world, outside the Higher Division 
-of the Treasury, can ever have supposed that they would? And 
is it'not amazing that, when they realise they will not, the Treasury . 
and the War Office imagine, or talk as-if they imagined, that it 
is therefore necessary to maintain.two separate sets of accounts 
and two staffs of accountants ? Such a-‘nightmare could never have 
entered the mind of any person who had ever had to do with the 
paper and ink of bookkeeping.- But anyone so familiar would 
know that if he abstracts his accounts on a “‘ cross-word puzzle ” 
scheme, he can get all his cash expenditure in distinct vertical 
columns, and all his other transactions in others, and that it may 
be thus made easy to see, from the automatic totalling of the 
abstracts, precisely iow much cash has, been spent and how much 
expenditure incurred in other modes. and to estimate how much 
cash is required for:any period for purposes of expenditure as the 
Exchequer now understand it. Sir J. Bradbury, when he said what 
I have quoted, doubtless recognised this; but in what the Treasury 
said last December we seem to have a good example of the para- 
lysing effect of our traditional accounting system on the intelli- 
gence of the officials who have to direct and explain our finance. 
`- Of course, what’ is meant is, that in order to' keep properly 
posted accounts you do want a larger staff than merely to keep a 
Cash Account: and the obstructionists. cannot realise or admit 
that that extra amount of accounting is worth the money. In his 
evidence last December, before ,the Public Accounts Committee, 
General Sir Herbert Lawrence said most emphatically that he was 
perfectly convinced that it would be. Sir H. Lawrence, being 
both an expert man of business and a soldier of the most extensive 
and detailed’ knowledge of Army affairs, his opinion may perhaps 
be as good as that of a Treasury clerk, or. of that Report of a 
Committee of War Office clerks, on Which the Army Council 
decided to scrap the reformed Army accounts and to go back to a 
bald cash account. The public has not seen that Report (of the 
“ Crosland Committee ”) but it appears, from the Report of the 
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Public Accounts Committee lately issued, that the problem 
referred to it was not whether the reformed Accounts could be 
used, as Sir H. Lawrence was convinced, for effectual economy, 
but that it was asked the absurd question whether, if the present 
provision for the Corps of Military Accountants, which had been 
set up without superseding the old Cash Accounting Staff, were cut 
down by £100,000, the reformed system of Army Accounts could 
be carried on. Of course it could not; and the answer was a 
foregone conclusion. It would have been much more to the 
purpose if the Committee had been asked whether, if the new 
accounting system were maintained, the old cash accounting 
staff could be economised to save £100,000? Sir Herbert 
Lawrence’s Committee had said they believed that it could, and 
by more; but that was not what the War Office desired to bring 
out. They had been commanded by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to cut down this year’s estimates, and they sought to 
follow the line of least resistance. 

At present when a project involving expenditure is proposed 
by the Government, only the cash required to be raised by taxa- 
tion for it in each year, which is sometimes only a balance between 
expenditure and receipts, is voted and incorporated in the Appro- 
priation Law. And only these balances of cash disbursements 
are spoken of in Exchequer language as Expenditure, and these 
only, in the essential intention of our financial system when it was 
reformed sixty years ago, are regarded as capable of causing 
excesses on Parliamentary votes. Thus, for example, any Service 
Department having a vote for stores and also an accumulation of 
stores accrued from previous years, can increase its real expendi- 
ture in the year by using up those stores in addition to any 
purchased out of the vote for the year, without showing to 
Parliament any increase of expenditure over what it had approved 
for the year. Examples were given in the evidence before Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s Committee. That is how Mr. Churchill was 
able to hand over many millions of our army stores to General 
Koltchak after the armistice, without a trace. What he handed 

_over to General Denikin after the new Army Accounts were set up 
in April, 1919, was disclosed by the operation of those accounts, 
which incidentally showed that the cost of what he handed over 
was £65,000,000, whereas in reply to a Parliamentary question he 
had informed the House that their “‘ value ”?” (meaning, no doubt, 
their estimated ‘‘ disposal value ”) was about £18,000,000. 

Our national accounts, chiefly for historical reasons and 
because of the reluctance of the Exchequer to supersede ancient 
compromises between the Crown and Parliament, remain in forms 
quite unsuitable for the proper presentation and control of the 
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nation’s financial business. The analysis and justification of this 
judgment will be found exhaustively in the Report of Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s Committee. It has-been vindicated again and again in 
proceedings before the Public Accounts Committee. The reasons 
why the system is not reformed to bring it into line with what 
would appear to any man of business outside- the Treasury an 
obvious duty are: (1) deficiency in appreciation of the significance 
of and the practical reasons for the canons of modern accountancy ; 
(2) hesitation to face the inertia of the whole established Civil 
Service, which has been fossilised by prolonged Treasury dis- 
cipline into its present habits; and (3) disinclination to undertake 
the actual labour involved. It is childish for the Government of 
a great nation to cling to a childish system for such reasons. The 
business world should appreciate, not only that the present system 
is inefficient and uneconomical, but that it is discreditable to a 
great commercial community that its accounts should be kept in 
a manner which would be censured by any commercial court. 

Just now there is a Bill in Parliament to increase penalties on 
bankrupts who have failed to keep proper accounts. The Govern- 
ment does not keep proper accounts. To remedy that defect and 
to reorganise them would simply be a matter of a few years’ work 
and instruction directed by a capable small committee. The Public 
Service has, since the war, a greatly increased number of’ 
thoroughly competent officers of accounts, who are qualified to 
serve as the agents and missionaries of this reform. 

Fafnir’s groaning appeal—‘‘ Lass mich schlafen!” should no 
longer be allowed from the custodians of the nation’s treasure. 


OLIVIER. 


THE REORGANISATION OF THE LEAGUE 
COUNCIL. 


HE Commission that is to overhaul the constitution of the 

l League Council for report to the next Assembly in Septem- 

ber will have a great deal to do, and its work will be worth 
the closest attention of press and public. 

As yet little is known of the composition and functions of the 
proposed Commission, except that it will be made up of repre- 
sentatives of the ten Members of the Council, namely, France, 
Grezt Britain, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain, Sweden and Uruguay, together with Germany and four 
Members of the Assembly, i.e., the Argentine, China, Poland and 
Switzerland. The Commission is to ‘‘ study the problems con- 
nected with the composition of the Council and the number and 
method of election of its members ”? with “ particular attention 
to the claims up to now put forward by or on behalf of any 
Members of the League,” bearing in mind the “ various proposals 
on the subject which have been previously discussed by the Council 
or the Assembly, and in particular the resolution regarding 
‘ geographical and other considerations ’ repeatedly adopted by the 
latter body.” The Commission is to report, making if necessary 
both a majority and minority report, to the Council, which will 
pass on its report for consideration by the Seventh Assembly. As 
it is desirable to have at least three or four months for consideration 
by the Member States before they meet in the Assembly, it is 
likely that the Commission will report to the June session of the 
Council. In view of the mess that has been made of the matter 
already by the Council, or rather by the group of Powers that 
dominate the Council, it is to be.hoped that the Commission’s 
report will be passed on without discussion-to the Assembly. The 
Council has, it is true, the power to indicate what States it wishes 
to be made permanent Members and to propose increases in the 
number of temporary Members, but the Assembly must approve 
of such proposals by a majority vote. Moreover, the proposals of 
the Commission will go beyond such suggestions and deal with 
the whole constitution of the Council and its relation to the League, 
for which reason it would seem eminently a subject to be discussed 
by the Assembly. 

As the Commission will meet for at least a month, it is not 
likely that Foreign Ministers will attend the session. This would 
in any case mean a mefe prolongation of the March intrigues, 
whereas what is wanted is a broad consideration of the constitu. 
tion of the Council in the light of the welfare of the League as a 
whole. For this purpose the members of the Commission should 
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be thoroughly acquainted with the organisation and work of the 
League and have some legal training, or at least legal backing. 
On the other hand, a body of mere experts could not weigh the 
political considerations involved. The constitution of the Council 
‘is not a matter. that can be determined by merely “ objective ” 
criteria; it is not simply a question of fact or interpretation of. law. 
It involves the working of the League and the attitude towards it 
of Governments, which are partly political questions. A body of 
experts would have no authority to-weigh such aspects of the 
question nor to commend their propasals to the Governments 
concerned. It is therefore desirable that the members of the 
Commission should represent’ their ‘Governments but have semi- 
expert status, as is, for instance, the case with representatives on 
the League Transit Committee.. This ‘would mean that they would 
be a body, not of Government delegates bound by instructions to 
defend official policies against each other, but a group of repre-. 
sentatives who knew the views of their Governments, but would 
be free to explore every possible solution that would be in the 
best interests of the League and that they believed they could 
persuade their respective Governments to. accept. The. fact of. 
the members having semi-expert status.-would also overcome the. 
misgivings of the German Government and part of German public 
opinion, for it would put Germany. on terms of equality with the 
Meinbers of thé Council: In practice, the proposals of the. Com- 
mission would probably. be adopted by the Governments -repre- 
sented on it. But no Government -would-be formally bound to 
accept any view expressed i in either a majority or minority report, 
while Germany’s admission would. not be made conditional on 
any such undertaking. The report would be in the form of mere 
recommendations to the Assembly and. Council, and Germany, | 
after being elected to both, would take-part on equal terms with 
the other Members of the League in their discussion. If there were 
any attempt before or at the Assembly to make admission condi- 
tional on her accepting any particular’ report, she could threaten to 
withdraw her application,.as a counterpoise to the veto power of ‘the’ 
Members of the Council, and so retain both in form and in practice 
the equality which she ‘rightly desires. 

It is to be hoped that the deliberations of the Commission will be 
so far as possible public... Private discussion is an element in any 
form of deliberation, and there is’ a case, against publicity in 
negotiations between plenipotentiaries who have to compromise to. 
reach a decision, as it would “ harden” their positions. But in 
this case a’ semi-technical commission is’to present majority and 
minority reports to the Assembly i in the form of recommendations 
on matters in which various Governments have adopted intran- 
sigent attitudes. These attitudes must be discussed and arguments 
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for and against, advanced in such a way as to educate public 
opinion in the countries concerned into receding from the positions 
already adopted. The League is faced by a deadlock caused by 
the attitude of certain countries, and sacrifice and compromise are 
needed all round in order to save the League. A public discussion 
on these lines can only do good. That is, not only must the 
reports of the Commission be made public, but there must be at 
least some public sessions in which the various claims are dis- 
cussed from the point of view of the welfare of the League as 
a whole. Appeal to publicity is often the last weapon in private 
negotiations. 

The Commission will have to begin its work by taking 
cognisance of the present situation. The Council is a body of ten 
States Members of the League, each with one représentative, 
meeting every three months. According to the Covenant, the 
Council consists of ‘‘ representatives of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers,” together with four other Members *‘ selected 
by the Assembly from time to time in its discretion...... 
With the approval of the majority of the Assembly the Council 
may name additional Members of the League whose representa- 
tives shall always be Members of the Council; the Council, with 
the like approval, may increase the number of Members of the 
League to be selected by the Assembly for representation on the 
Council.” In 1922 the Assembly raised the number of temporary 
Members from four to six. Of the original temporary Members 
designated in the Covenant three, namely, Belgium, Brazil and 
Spain, still sit on the Council. The fourth, Greece, was dropped 
in 1921 and replaced by China, owing to the fall of Venizelos, 
which meant that Greece incurred disfavour with the Allies, whose 
dominance of the League was then wellnigh absolute. In 1922 
Sweden and Uruguay were elected to fill the two extra seats in 
response to the desire of the Assembly to have a Power that was 
neutral in the War, and a further South American State on the 
Council. In 1923 China was dropped in view of the chaos into 
which it had fallen, and Czechoslovakia elected in its place. 

The Council has a three-fold function: it is an executive organ 
for supervising the work of the auxiliary: organisations on the 
basis of the Assembly’s decisions; it is a semi-arbitral body for 
adjudicating disputes; it has certain special functions entrusted to 
it by the Covenant or Peace Treaties (the Saar, Danzig, Mandates, 
Minorities, investigation of the armaments of the defeated Powers, 
formulating plans for a general reduction of armaments, etc.). It 
is hampered in all these activities and particularly the last two 
groups by its lack of universality and consequent lop-sidedness. 
There is one point in this connection with which the Commission 
might well concern itself. According to Article 4, paragraph 5 of 
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the Covenant, ‘‘ any Member of the League not represented on the 
Council shall be invited to send a representative to sit as a 
Member at any meeting of the Council during the consideration 
of matters specially affecting the interests of that Member of the 
League. ” The Council very rarely makes use of this Article, and’ 
in the few cases when it' does so, treats the States that’ appear, not 
as ad hoc Members with full rights, including a vote, ‘in all dis- 
cussion of the matter at issue, but as litigants appearing at the 
bar of justice. If full and fair use were made of this Article in the 
sense intended by the framers of the Covenant, half the grievance ` 
of .States not on the Council would disappear. and the Council 
might become both more flexible and more authoritative by 
including non-Member States under this Article in “special com- 
mittees of the Council that dealt with matters in which they were ` 
particularly interested.* In this way, too, many of the difficulties ` 
arising out of the unanimity rule owing to an enlargement of the 
Council could be met. ; 
It is almost inevitable that the unanimity rule should come up 
for discussion, although it is largely outside the competence of 
the Commission. There is no chance of either Great Britain or 
Germany simply agreeing to its abolition, as this would mean 
the power of a majority of. States to commit a minority to any- 
action, including war, against the consent of that minority. The 
idea has been suggested of retaining the- unanimity rule only for 
questions involving, e.g., sovereignty and military commitments. 
But who should decide whether any given question affected the 
sovereignty or military commitments of any particular State? If 
the.Government of that State, the change would be only a paper 
change. If, on the other hand, the question had to be submitted © 
to the Court or should be settled by the Council,+ the proposal 
might not work if it were adopted, and the chances of adoption 
are slender. A possible way out might be to stipulate that where 
the Covenant requires not a unanimous vote of the League, but 
only a unanimous vote of the Council concurred in by a mere or 
qualified majority of the Assembly, there should instead be a mere 
or three-quarter majority of both the Council and the Assembly, 
with the added proviso. that in case of amendment to the Covenant 
a State which had not voted for an amendment would have the 
right to abide by the original text. This would mean that States 
whose co-operation would be required in, e.g., sanctions, would 
have to consent to any alterations in Articles 10 or 16 of the 
Covenant, since if they. contracted out of,the fresh obligations, the 


* This was done in the case of the Austrian, Hungarian and Greek Committees 
of the Council, and worked well. 3 , 
+ Which in Article 15 of the Covenant decides whether æ dispute claimed by one 
of the parties to ‘‘ arise out of a matter which by international law is solely within 

the domestic jurisdiction of that party ” does so or not. 
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latter would be valueless in practice; on the other hand, States 
whose co-operation was not essential would have no artificial 
power to hold up the work of the League. Moreover, a State could 
not use its position on the Council to give it a fictitious importance 
which it would not possess as a Member of the Assembly, i.e., on 
its intrinsic merits as a factor in international life. The Com- 
mission is particularly instructed to discuss the following resolu- 
tion, repeated by the Assembly for some years: 
“ It is desirable that the Assembly in electing the six non-permanent 
members of the Council should make its choice with due considera- 
tion for the main geographical divisions, the great ethnical groups, 
the different religious traditions, the various types of civilisation, 
and the chief sources of wealth.’’ 

In accordance with this resolution it has become the established 
practice of the Assembly to elect two Latin-American States to the 
Council that are agreed on as candidates by the Latin-Americans 
themselves; one state from the group of “ ex-neutrals ” and one 
state from the new states in East Europe (in practice this has 
always hitherto been a representative of the Little Entente, namely, 
Czechoslovakia, but the Czechs were willing to resign and let 
Poland be elected at the March Assembly). China was on the 
Council for two years under this resolution, and has ever since 
stood for re-election. Here again a simple and extreme solution 
may be mentioned only to be dismissed, namely, that the League 
should be divided up into Continental groups having Assemblies 
and Councils of their own, with meetings of the full Council and 
Assembly only on “‘ world questions.” Who is to decide what 
are world questions? The Great Powers are, after all, supposed 
to be interested in the affairs of more than one Continent—should 
they be represented in all the Continental associations? The 
difficulty out of which the proposal arose, namely, Brazil’s veto 
on the inclusion of Germany in the Council unless Brazil also 
were given a permanent seat, was a constitutional question affecting 
the whole League, so that it would have arisen whether the pro- 
posed “‘ regionalisation ’’ had existed or not. The real difficulty is 
not that we have too much universality, but too little. Brazil (who, 
it must be remembered, was opposed by the other South American 
States) pressed her claim only because the United States were not 
in the League, declaring her willingness to withdraw from the 
Council when America got a permanent seat. If the United 
States were in the League threats of withdrawal would no longer 
be fashionable in South America, and the means for prompt and 
effective pressure would exist. Instead of breaking up the League 
now because it is not world-wide we should put up with temporary 
inconveniences pending the entry of America and Russia. 

At the same time, the possibilities of such organisations as the 
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Pan-American Union and the movement for closer co-operation in 
Europe should be encouraged within the League, and the. existing 
electoral groups might be regularised, say by a resolution of the 
Assembly, with slight modifications: Spain,, Portugal, and the 
Latin-American nations should form an Ibero-American group 
with a right to their existing three temporary seats on the Council, 
and able to fill those seats in any way they pleased. The rest of 
the Assembly would always vote for any arrangement they agreed 
on. But until the political as distinguished: from the electoral 
importance of this group increased the’rest of the League would 
certainly oppose any increase of their seats. The “‘ ex-neutrals”’ 
is a group smacking too much of war-time divisions to be per- 
petuated, and as Belgium showed by her lining up with Holland, 
Sweden and the others at the March Assembly, no longer corre- 
sponds to political realities. But the “f geo-political ” group of 
the Central and West European small states, e.g., the three 
Scandinavian states, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, is a natural 
and stable grouping, to which Finland and Austria half belong. 
This grouping, together with the East European-new-state group, 
to which also Finland and Austria half belong, and composed of 
the three Baltic States, Poland, the Little Entente, Hungary, and 
the Balkans, would together have. the right-to elect three European 
temporary members, and might agree to exercise this right by 
electing one mémber from the Central and West European group 
and two members from the new states and the Balkans. The Little 
‘Entente is too limited in membership and too one-sidedly political 
in object to be entitled to recognition as an electoral group within _ 
the League, but would no doubt make its influence felt within the ` 
larger group suggested. The probabilities are that at the next 
Assembly Poland will come in instead, of Belgium (possibly 
Holland instead of Sweden) and Yugoslavia take Czethoslovakia’s 
place on the Council. This would’ mark the increase of interest 
in East European affairs, and give’ seats to the leading Russian, 
border state ‘and. the leading power in the Balkans, as well as to 
a small state’ with interests in the Far East. In addition, it 
would be desirable to have one temporary seat for the Asiatic 
nations, which would mean raising the number of temporary seats, 
from six to seven. -China would be the obvious candidate, as 
although chaos persists in that country, its international interest 
and importance are growing from day to day. 

Terms of office and eligibility for re-election of temporary 
members are questions which must also be settled. Unless there 
is some system of rotation temporary members can only be got 
off at the risk of being offended. But a term of office of at least 
three years is required to let a temporary member become a useful 
Member of the Council and to create real, as apart from fictitious, 
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equality of status between temporary and permanent members. 
For this reason, it is obviously desirable to ratify the amendment 
to Article 4 voted by the Second Assembly, and bring into force 
some variant of the procedure recommended by the Third 
Assembly. There is a growing feeling, however, that it would not 
be wise to make it compulsory for every temporary member to come 
off the Council after three years. One proposal is that there should 
be three classes, one of permanent members, one of temporary 
members, and a third of re-eligible members. That is, the 
Council should have a certain number of “ re-eligible ” seats as 
well as the present division into permanent and temporary seats, 
the Assembly electing states to fill both the re-eligible and the 
temporary seats. In some quarters it is proposed to divide up the 
Members of the League who are not permanent members of the 
Council into states eligible for temporary seats and for “‘ re- 
eligible ” seats respectively. All this seems exceedingly compli- 
cated, and it is questionable whether it is desirable to increase the 
number of distinctions that already exist in the Council. Two 
classes of members may be an unfortunate necessity, but three 
seems a dubious luxury. A simpler method would be to apply the 
procedure for rotation already voted by the Assembly, but to 
Stipulate that the Assembly itself should have the right, by a 
two-thirds or three-quarters majority, to re-elect a temporary 
member immediately at the end of its three years (i.e., whereas 
a mere majority would be needed for election of a temporary 
member to one term of office, a qualified majority would be needed 
each time its term were renewed without an interval of three years 
off the Council). 

This in turn raises the question of what states should have 
permanent seats on the Council. The Covenant clearly intends 
that only the Great Powers should be permanent members. The 
reasons governing the framers of the Covenant were that there 
must be a compromise between the claims of the Great Powers, 
based on their importance in the world of practical affairs, and the 
claims of the small states to complete equality, based on the theory 
of sovereignty. Moreover, the Great Powers have long been 
referred to as “ powers of unlimited interests,” that is, of powers 
interested in any international question of more than purely local 
concern in any part of the world, and so should have permanent 
seats ‘on the body that was to deal with such questions. F inally, 
as the Great Powers would bear the chief responsibility for carry- 
ing out decisions of the League if it came to coercing recalcitrants, 
it was felt they should always be represented when such decisions 
were taken. To this might be added the practical difficulty, if 
once the undefined but well recognised distinction between Great 
Powers and the rest were given up, to draw the line and say 
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where candidatures for permanent seats should stop. Certainly, 
the three candidatures put forward at the March Assembly could 
not present a case that might not be paralleled by any one of half 
a dozen other powers, and the motives behind the pushing of these 
claims at this juncture were not such as to make them convincing 
from the point of view of the welfare of the League. 

A simple and ideal proposal is that ‘all the Members of the 
Council should be elected by the Assembly. Eventually this 
solution may be adopted, but hardly in our generation. Is it 
likely that it would be accepted by Signor Mussolini? A further 
proposal is to substitute for the term ‘“ Great Powers ’’ some kind 
of criteria defined as ‘‘ objective,” such as those by which the 
International Labour Conference selected the eight states of chief 
industrial importance. These criteria involve a complicated set of 
indices based on industrial population, length of railways, horse- 
power in industry, mercantile marine, etc., etc., all both absolute 
and in relation to the total population, or area, or some other factor. 
A simpler criterion is that employed in estimating the contribu- 
tions of Members of the League to the budget, based on revenue 
and population (with the populations of India and China not 
allowed to count for more than the population of the largest Euro- 
pean Member of the League). If the temporary reductions for 
national disabilities such as those caused by, e.g., the earthquake 
in Japan and invasion during the war, that are employed in estab- 
lishing contributions to the budget, be discounted, these criteria 
have at least the merit of establishing a very clear distinction 
between the Great Powers and the rest. On the other hand, as 
the system of criteria, if it is to be accepted, would have to be 
deliberately framed so as to exclude any but the Great Powers and 
to include all these, the exercise seems rather childish. Why not 
stick to the already existing simple and clear classification, noting 
the fact that owing to the existence of the League and the policy 
implied by its existence, Germany is now once more accepted as a 
Great Power although she is disarmed? In other words, the old 
physical force basis for qualifying as a Great Power is disappear- 
ing and cultural and economic importance taking its place. 

The Council must, of course, be kept as small as possible in 
order to make it an efficient executive, but in view of its other 
functions it needs also to be representative» There must be a 
just balance between these considerations in order really to 
strengthen the Council. If this be attained it will indirectly 
strengthen the Assembly. So long as the Council is a predomin- 
antly inter-Allied body, while the Assembly is international, there 
will be distrust and friction between the two. But with Germany’s 
entry into the Council the latter will reflect all the tendencies that 
prevail in the Assembly. The fact will then become obvious that 
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the more efficiently the Council performs its three classes of 
functions the stronger and more confident will be the Assembly 
when it meets, and the more important will be the tasks which it 
has to discharge. It is altogether a mistake, arising out of the 
feeling engendered by the temporary “‘ inter-Allied versus inter- 
national ” relationship of the Council and Assembly, to believe 
that the strengthening of the former takes place at the expense of 
the latter. On the contrary, each benefits by the strengthening of 
the other, and the League gains by that of both. 

If the Committee comes to some agreement on these points most 
of the difficulties in connection with Germany’s entry will be 
smoothed away: China and Poland can be satisfied by being 
elected as temporary members and having a chance to continue as 
such if they receive a qualified majority in the Assembly every 
three years. Spain will not in any case veto Germany’s entry, 
and can probably be prevailed upon not to withdraw in view of 
her good chance of remaining on the Council for a long time as the 
most important Spanish-speaking state, if she shows herself a 
loyal member by ratifying the amendment to Article IV of the 
Covenant. Brazil is the toughest nut to crack. But Italy will 
probably have made it up with Germany before September, and 
the French should realise that the contingent British guarantee 
given at Locarno will lapse unless Germany comes into the 
League. Brazil is not likely, alone, to survive genuine pressure 
from the Great Powers, particularly as the South American States 
refuse to back her claim to a permanent seat, whereas if they were 
willing to re-elect her as a temporary member she could remain 
on the Council indefinitely. She would have the choice, therefore, 
of being turned off the Council with ignominy in September or 
showing common sense and good feeling. If the worst came to the 
worst, the Assembly might either exercise its right to change the 
term of office of temporary members by making the new members 
take office immediately instead of in January (a reform which is 
desirable on general grounds), or else with Germany’s consent 
admit her to the League, pledge the new temporary members of 
the Council and all the permanent members to vote for Germany’s 
admission at the first meeting of the Council, and then put off that 
meeting from December to the beginning of January. Germany 
would then become a member of the League in September with the 
certainty of becoming a permanent member of the Council at its 
first meeting after the Assembly. 

RotH WILLIAMS. 
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- CHRISTIANITY AND -THE ORIENTAL 
MYSTERY RELIGIONS. 


HEN St. Paul and his companions began their propa- 
W ganda through the Roman Empire they found the soil 


occupied by deep-rooted and vigorous religious growths. 
Stoicism was at this time more than a philosophy. It was also 
a religion with its active missionaries, its guides for the perplexed 
and its directors of conscience. Besides this philosophical rival, 
the preachers of Christ found themselves confronted by vigorous 
popular faiths. The official religion; of Rome had now become little 
more than a political or civic observance which failed to move the 
heart or the imagination. Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, and the other 
deities of Greek and Roman mythology were either lifeless, or 
existed only as powers of naturé, or embodiments of human 
virtues. In this spiritual desolation many turned wistfully towards 
the East, the source of light and home of mystery, and gave an 
attentive ear to the lessons it was ready to teach. . Of the Oriental 
réligions which moved westwards, and established ‘themselves 
within the Empire during the first three or four centuries of our 
era, the most popular and widely diffused were the cults of Cybele, 
Isis and Mithra. These were all. ‘“ ‘mystery ” religions because, 
while they had doctrines and ceremonies open to. all alike, they 
imparted their deepest lessons only to the initiated, who were 
known as ‘‘ mystes.” The three religions had all‘undergone many 
transformations before they appear as rivals of Christianity. They 
are all developments of early forms of Nature-worship, to which, 
in the course of ages, spiritual, and sometimes very elevated, 
meanings had come to be attached. 

Of the three the worship of Cybele 3 the most iriieaistallable 
in its character and the easiest to follow n its development. The 
cult of Cybele (Magna Mater deorum Idea) appears to have 
originated on the high Phrygian tableland which overlooks the 
Black Sea. Here winters of extreme Severity, when all animated 
nature seems to die, are followed-in spring by a sudden outburst 
of vegetation, which in its turn withers away again. beneath the 
scorching summer heats. . Cybele was pictured after the likeness 
of the phenomena in which she was believed to reveal her nature. 
Her home was located’in the dense forests which covered Mounts 
Ida and Berecynth. The tumult and fury of the mountain winds 
were copied by her worshippers, who tried to win her’ favour by 
imitating the wild self-abandonment in which she delighted.. At 
her side was a deified young mortal, pictured as her spouse, but 
the first place in the partnership belonged to Cybele, the fruitful 
mother of all that the earth produced, and the mistress of the wild 
beasts of the forest. 


` 
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The legend of Cybele and Attis*—the grief-stricken mother 
mourning over her lost darling—represented, in all its many 
forms, the death of nature in winter and its revival in spring. 
When the cult of Cybele, after a long period of silent toleration, 
was at length introduced into the Roman Calendar by Claudius, 
a festive cycle was appointed in her honour which lasted from the 
15th to the 27th of March—the days held to mark the beginning 
of the Roman spring. The death of Attis was first bewailed by 
his votaries with loud cries, and, in some cases, cruel self-mutila- 
tions, until, on the 24th of the month, vehement sorrow gave way 
to uncontrolled rejoicing.t The idea of life issuing out of death 
was thus unmistakably conveyed. The same far-reaching con- 
ception was suggested by a rite which the mysteries of Cybele had 
in common with those of Mithra—the repulsive tauroboliwm, 
where the blood of a bull, slain on a raised platform, streamed 
through between the planks, and gradually drenched a worshipper 
in a trench beneath. This revolting ceremony may at first have 
been regarded as a transmission to the votary of the bull’s 
physical strength. The inscriptions, however, show that it came 
to be accepted as an assurance of spiritual renewal, and a pledge 
of resurrection. The recipient of the bloody baptism, whose 
frequency throughout the Empire is only explicable by a wide- 
spread belief in its efficacy, is repeatedly designated as renalus 
in e@ternum—born to die no more. 

The sacred meal, common to the two cults of Mithra and Cybele 
as well as to other mysteries, bears witness to a similar refining 
process. One of the few liturgical formula which have come down 
to us from antiquity belongs to the Phrygian love-feasts: ‘‘ I 
have eaten from the drum, I have drunk from the cymbal, I have 
become an initiate of Attis.’ Towards the end of the Empire, 
the eating and drinking from these rude vessels had been trans- 
figured into a spiritual communion with the deity. The meat and 
drink had become spiritual food, imparted to the initiate by gods 
who were “ the guardians of his soul and his mind.”’} 

The mysteries of Isis and Serapis, arising, as they did, out of 
the ancient religion of Egypt, had behind them an antiquity which 
no other Oriental worship, known to the Romans, could claim. 
From time immemorial, the two deities, Isis and Osiris, had been 
worshipped by the inhabitants of the Nile Valley. The first of the 
Ptolemies, with the sacred authority which antiquity associated 
with the kingly office, replaced the name of Osiris by a new 
designation—that of Serapis. He made the innovation, we may 


* For the legend see Smith’s Dictionary of Mythology; and Fraser: Golden 
Bough, Adonis, Attis and Osiris, p. 219. Ed. 1907. 
+ Cumont: Religions Orientales dans le Paganisme Romain, p. 86. 
t Dii animæ mentisque custodes. Inscription quoted by Cumont, o.c., p. 104. 
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suppose, with the object of welding more closely together the two 
peoples, Greeks and Egyptians, over whom he ruled, although the 
new name—Serapis—remains a puzzle. Isis and Osiris-Serapis 
would be readily assimilated by Greek minds to Demeter and 
Dionysus, inasmuch as the two pairs of deities were conceived 
as playing similar parts in the march of the seasons. Each year, 
according to the Egyptian calendar, the finding of Osiris was 
celebrated by a festival, in which his death was bewailed with 
loud lamentations, and his restoration to life greeted with exuber- 
ant joy. The death and resurrection were represented as the 
inheritance of every worshipper who should accept Osiris as lord 
by mourning over his passion: ‘‘ As surely as Osiris lives, so 
surely shall he live; as surely as Osiris is not dead, so surely shall 
he not die; as surely as Osiris has not perished, so surely shall he 
not perish.’’* 

This Egyptian cult spread wherever the prestige of the Ptolemies 
extended, or the merchants of Alexandria trafficked. It found 
admittance into Rome when the bitter memories of the struggle 
between Augustus and Mark Antony had had time to fade. Then 
its triumph began. Caligula built, in A.D. 38, the great temple of 
Isis Campensis, which Domitian transformed into what is now one 
of the most splendid monuments of Rome. In 215 Caracalla con- 
structed in the heart of the city a temple still more magnificent. 
“ The gods of Egypt,” as the Christian apologist says, ‘‘ became 
Romans.” 

The attractiveness of the Isiac mysteries cannot be found in 
the consistency of their theology, or in the invariability of their 
moral demands. Egyptian religion does not appear at any time 
to have combined its heterogeneous legends and separate devotions 
into a coherent system of doctrine. Its theology remained fluid, 
and the philosophers of the West could find in it, each his 
own favourite beliefs, inconsistent though these might be one 
with another. This very flexibility facilitated the progress of the 
Isiac mysteries by enabling them to adapt themselves to new 
conditions. They were thus found capable of interpretations which 
their earlier initiates would hardly have understood. This increas- 
ing elevation seems to have been due, not so much to the 
inherent power of the mysteries, as to the greater intelligence and 
refinement of their later worshippers.t The same may be said of 
their moral demands. These were gradually raised and purified in 
conformity with the better ethical standards of their Western ` 
worshippers. Isis ceased to be a goddess after the likeness of 


* Egyptian text quoted by Cumont, o.c., p. 149. 
t The fullest extant description of the Mysteries of Isis as they were celebrat * 
in the second century of our era is to be found in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, 
commonly known as the Golden Ass. 
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Venus, with whom she had once been widely identified, and 
became the exacting guardian of chastity and continence. The 
transformation would probably not have taken place without the 
external pressure of Western ideals. 

The great popularity of the Egyptian mysteries is ascribed by 
Cumont to the antiquity and impressiveness of their ritual, and 
also to the precise and emphatic promises of future life which 
they offered. We realise the power of ritual when we remember 
that, perhaps happily for us, we never entirely cease to be 
children. To the end we are moved by pageantry and scenic 
display. The popularity of freemasonry is due, in some measure, 
to its frank recognition of this fact. In the ancient world ritual 
had an enhanced power by virtue of a belief which has now 
become an attenuated shadow. This was the idea that a deity 
could only be fittingly honoured by forms which he had himself 
revealed. By the use of the appointed forms, and by these alone, 
could he be induced, or even constrained, to fulfil the worshipper’s 
desires. Ancient worship thus often came near to magic, which 
rests upon the assumption that supernatural help must be forth- 
coming if only a particular procedure be followed. By no ancient 
religion was this belief more directly suggested than by that of 
Egypt, inasmuch as none had a greater antiquity, or preserved its 
ancient forms with more scrupulous care. The ritual and liturgy of 
the Isiac mysteries reached back into prehistoric time. Some of 
their formule might be found engraven upon the Pyramids. How 
strong would such an appeal be to men searching for a faith 
amidst a confused welter of religions and philosophies! How 
easy for such “‘ godfearers”’ to regard antiquity as a guarantee of 
truth, and precision as the pledge of trustworthiness |! 

Still more potent, doubtless, was the definiteness given to the 
hope of future life. The initiate into the Mysteries of Isis, in his 
moments of ecstasy, believed that he crossed the threshold of 
death and looked face to face upon the gods of hell and heaven. 
He was assured that, if he only complied with the directions which 
Isis and Serapis gave him by the lips of their priests, these deities 
would prolong his life beyond the term assigned to it by fate. 
He would enter into their ‘‘ kingdom,” share for ever their 
felicity, and offer them his unending homage. The delight with 
which he now looked upon their images would become an endless 
rapture when, instead of the Symbol, he enjoyed the divine 
presence and could slake his insatiable thirst from its beauty.* 

The cult of Mithra was the last of the three potent Oriental 
mystery religions to become widely known in the West. 
Although it became in the third century the Gospel’s most serious 


* See the quotation from Plutarch in Cumont, p. 347, O.C. 
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rival, we do not hear of it in Rome ‘before the Flavian dynasty 
(CU A.D. 70). It seems to have gradually gathered into itself the 
whole strength of Paganism, and to have been widely accepted in 
the third and fourth centuries as its highest and best expression.* 
Mithra was worshipped as the god of light by both Hindus and 
Persians in the days when both dwelt together as members of one 
family on the plains of Hindustan. Both in the Vedas and in the 
Avesta Mithra represents the light by which men see their path 
and-escape the perils of darkness. He was originally pictured as 
distinct from the sun and stars, which were regarded as his eyes. 

He was thus a beneficent and truth-loving deity—the patron of 
honesty, candour, and loyalty. This honest god accompanied the 
Persians in their ‘migrations towards the North-West, and was 
still worshipped by them when the Babylonian Empire fell before 
their armies, and Babylon became_the winter residence of their 
monarchs. Here the Persian priests (‘‘ magi ”) were brought into- 
ititimate contact with’ the priests of the Babylonian temples, and 
Mithra suffered many transformations, as a result of the new 
learning now operied up to the Persian Magi. In particular, he 

felt the influence of the astronomical studies to which the Baby- 

lonian priesthood had long been addicted. The brilliant heavens 

of Babylon could not fail to connect themselves with the affairs of 

men. So the idea of fate or destiny crept into the religion of the 

Persian Magi. Mithra himself came to be identified with the sun, 

from: which he had been at first- distinct, and the signs of the 

zodiac commonly appear on his monuments to indicate his 
progress across the sky. - His worship thus formed that alliance 
with astrology which was never afterwards dissolved. 

A second step in the development of Mithraism was taken when 
the Persians established themselves among the ‘Syrian inhabitants 
of the Eastern portions of Asia Minor. The local cults of these 
regions introduced into Mithraism new beliefs and practices. An 
assimilation with the orgiastic worship of Cybele began, and a way 
was.opened for the close fellowship of the two mysteries in their 
progress westwards. Perhaps it was here that Mithraism first 
adopted the bloody baptism of the tawrobolium. A third stage of 
development opened when the conquests of Alexander the Great 
ititroduced the religions of the East to‘Greek minds. An identifica- 
tion of the Greek with the Persian deities began, and Mithra was 
invested: with the attributes of Apollo. One result of this was 
the stereotyping. by Greek sculptors. of Mithraic traditions which 
had hitherto been transmitted only by verbal instruction. 

We thus see.in Mithraism, as we meet. with it in the many 
inscriptions along the Rhine and the Danube; a faith which has 


* See the valuable work of Allard: Julien VApostat, 11, 244. 
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behind it a Jong and eventful history. Originally a Persian cult, 
it has been modified, first by the astral speculations of the Baby- 
lonian priesthood, then by the local cults of Asia Minor, and 
finally by Greek art and philosophy. It keeps, however, to the 
end that dualism which is the distinctive mark of Persian religion. 
The world, and the human soul, which is its mirror, are conceived 
as the battle-ground in which light and darkness strive together 
for the mastery. Mithra is the protector of those who love the 
light. He is the unconquered Sun-god (sol invictus) who sets only 
to rise again. He demands from his soldiers the virtues hich 
light symbolises—loyalty, straightforwardness, and continence. 
This moral integrity explains to us the pride with which highly- 
placed Romans enumerated the offices they held in his service. 
His straightforward courage, as opposed to the wiles of bar- 
barian troops, appealed to the soldiers who kept their lonely and 
perilous watch on the frontiers of the Empire. The exclusion of 
women from his mysteries was no doubt an obstacle in the way 
of their diffusion, and helped to bring about that close alliance 
with the cult of Cybele in which no such restriction existed.* 
Mithra protected his soldiers, not only during their earthly war- 
fare, but after its close. He did battle for their spirits on the 
judgment day, and if they were found faithful, conducted them 
to the abodes of bliss. i 

Our knowledge of Mithraism, it must be remembered, is almost 
entirely derived from the numerous sculptures and inscriptions to 
which it has given rise. A supposed Mithras liturgy has been pub- 
lished from the papyri by Dietrich with valuable elucidations (Ber- 
lin, 1910), but the real character of the document is questioned by 
Cumont, Reizenstein, and other writers. It is not likely that the 
Mithraic doctrines were ever committed, in any systematic form, 
to writing. The bull which Mithra slays in the well-known 
sculpture formed, we may suppose, the decisive incident in a 
story of creation which would be told and interpreted to the adept. 
“The carcase of the bull becomes the germ of all the beneficent 
plants and herbs which cover the earth with verdure. From the 
marrow of his spine spring the bread-yielding wheat; from his 
blood the vine which gives the sacred drink of the mysteries. His 
seed, gathered up and purified by the moon, imparts life to all 
the species of useful animals. The soul of the bull, protected by 
the dog, Mithra’s faithful companion, rises to the celestial spheres, 
where it is deified and, under the name of Silvanus, becomes the 
guardian of herds. Thus Mithra, by the immolation which he has 
reluctantly accomplishet, becomes the creator of all beneficent 


ž For the moral demands of Mithraism see Cumont: Les Mystères de Mithra, 
Paris, 1902. Especially chap. iv., La Doctrine des Mystères. 
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living things, and from the death he has effected there is born 
a richer and more fruitful life.’’* 

Such were the three strongest mystery cults by which the 

Christian evangelists were confronted. It is easy to understand 
the scorn with which Tertullian and Augustine regarded them as 
they saw their processions passing along the streets, or read the 
description of a taurobolium. Their crude beginnings and 
grotesque mythologies must have made them seem to Christian 
apologists as no more than the final struggles of a dying paganism. 
We cannot, however, read the numerous Mithraic inscriptions, 
which indicate a persistent moral conflict on the part of his soldiers, 
or mark the association of the ideas of renewal and undying life 
with the cults of Isis and Cybele, without recognising that these 
cults had passed, in the second and third centuries, far beyond’ 
the stage of nature-worship, and come to express the yearnings of 
a real, although an ill-informed, religious faith. The recognition 
of this fact—for a fact it surely is—restrains us from opposing 
Christianity to these religions, as we oppose light to darkness, 
-and thinking that they call for nothing on our part except con. . 
tempt and condemnation. The student of these centuries sees that 
the whole civilised world, Christian and non-Christian, was reach. 
ing towards a solution of the riddle of life such as eventually ` 
found an articulated expression in Catholic Christianity. There 
was probably little or no deliberate borrowing either of doctrines- 
or practices on either side. The minds of men on both sides were . 
moving in the same direction, and tending towards the same 
conclusions. i : 

The demand made in all ages upom religion is that it shall 
strengthen the soul in its struggles with sin and its forebodings 
in the presence of death.. The desire is for a union with God 
which shall uplift the believer above the sense of life’s nothingness, 
deliver him from the thraldom of fate, and be to him an assurance 
of immortality. It was the offer of such a union and the endeavour 
to create it by the power of imagery and ritual strengthened by 
moral discipline, which plainly formed the chief attraction of the 
mystery-religions. They were able to satisfy in some measure this 
persistent longing. They were ultimately overcome by Christi-. 
anity because it was better able than they were to satisfy the~ 
demands of the human heart. ; ; 

Our knowledge of the mystery cults has been much augmented 
in recent years by the Egyptian papyri which have been already 
published or are in course of publication. These documents enable 
us to discern the essential features of Heflenistic religion during 


the first three Christian centuries:+ An instructive comparison 
* Cumont : Mysterés, p. 113. a 

+ The Mithras Liturgy, published by Dietrich, is found in a papyrus in the 

. National Library in Paris, and is assigned by him to a date between A.D. 100 and 300. 
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may be made between the religion thus disclosed and the religious 
experience of St. Paul. Two separate affinities seem here dis- 
tinguishable. On the one hand, the Apostle’s temperament made 
him peculiarly sensitive to the longings which the mystery- 
religions endeavoured to satisfy; on the other hand, his phrase- 
ology, especially in the Corinthian Epistles, repeatedly reminds 
us of the religious papyri. 

As to the first point, we notice the Apostle’s familiarity with 
those ecstasies which the mystery-cults strove to produce. A man 
who had been lifted up into the third heaven and there heard 
unutterable words could not dismiss ecstasy as a mental hallucin- 
ation.* He knew what it was to be “ apart from the body,” to be 
mastered by thoughts greater than his own. The ‘‘ knowledge of 
Christ,”+ for which he counted all things but loss, was an 
identification of himself with Christ, so close that it seemed as if 
it were Christ who lived in him.t Such a temperament was pecu- 
liarly open to the appeals of Hellenistic religion, in which a 
spiritual union with Deity is the final reward of the believer. 
The Apostle’s conversion turned his mind at the very outset from 
the conception of God as a distant lawgiver, and raised up the 
picture of a Divine Helper, who had long been pleading with him 
through his own doubts and apprehensions, and was at length 
pleased, as he said, to reveal “ His Son in me.” § His discipleship 
rested upon an individual vision for whose trustworthiness he had 
ro evidence except the all-sufficient assurance which he derived 
from his own spirit. Such a man could well understand the prize 
for which the votaries of the mystery-cults were stretching out 
their hands. 

The intimate fellowship with Deity, the loss of the individual 
self in a larger consciousness, which the Apostle repeatedly claims, 
entered Christian experience, as far as we know, in his person. 
Through him it passed to the Fourth Evangelist, who uses it with 
striking effect to illustrate that presence of Christ within the soul 
which the Eucharist symbolises and effects. Such a conception of 
human nature as capable of deification is one from which Jewish 
thought shrank, but is common in the Egyptian papyri. Its 
affinities with the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation are mani- 
fest. The experience of St. Paul would, however, be alone suffi- 
cient to discredit the supposition that the doctrine was borrowed 
by the Church from the mystery-cults. 

It was from this Divine Presence the Apostle derived the power 
he claimed to modify or add to the Christian tradition. The Spirit 

f Christ within him was an assurance that inspiration had not 
ceased. Thus he could not only preach a Christianity independent 
*2 Cor. sii, 2-3. + Phil. iii, 8. f Gal. ii, 20. § Gal. i, 16. 
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of that Law which Christ Himself had loyally observed, he could 
also save the Eucharistic meal from the abuses which were threat- 
ening to destroy it by announcing a reyelation regarding it which 
he had received from the unseen Christ.- This reliance upon a 
progressive revelation, while it startled Jewish believers, would ` 
cause no difficulty to the Hellenists, who, as we can see from the 
mystery-cults, regarded sacred traditions as fluid, and subject to 
the re-interpretations of living teachers.* The personality of St. 
Paul thus discloses many features which would tend to separate 
him from his kinsmen after the flesh, and bring him near those 
Hellenistic seekers after God who were searching for a personal 
Saviour. He could tell them of. his own discovery of such a 
Saviour, of his ‘unbroken union with him, of his ecstasies and 
revelations, of the liberty he had found even amidst his “ bonds,” 
and of his hope of future glory. ` ~- ea 

The occurrence in the Epistles of phrases used in the mystery- 
cults seems a less trustworthy mark of affinity. It is indeed 
difficult to suppose that the words ‘‘ psychic ” and ‘ pneumatic ”” 
in the Corinthian Epistles are not intended to convey some 
technical meaning. ‘The Apostle seems to recognise two classes 
of men, those who live upon the surface of things, and those who 
see more deeply: The same distinction is. frequent in the papyri, 
and finds expression in the same words. St. Paul seems to have 
felt the need of such a distinction,.and in developing it to have. 
used phraseology with which his Hellenistic readers were familiar. 
We cannot, however, hold him responsible for all the implications 
with which these phrases were associated in the mystery-cults.t 

If the Corinthian Epistles imply the acquaintance of their 
readers with the language of the mystery-cults, they also show the 
dangers which accompanied this familiarity. St. Paul plainly 
feared that his converts might lose their ‘moral strength, through 
the intellectual arrogance arising from the supposed possession of 
esoteric knowledge, or through the ascription of a magical efficacy 
to the Christian Sacraments. Both dangers threatened them 
through the proximity of the mystery-cults. The possibility of 
attaining something like deification might easily stifle humility, 
-while the prevalent belief in magic, or the power to constrain . 
divine help by the repetition of sacred words, might creep into the 
popular conceptions of the Sacraments. Hence the many con- 
demnations in these Epistles of spiritual pride,} and the emphatic 
declaration § that the Eucharist cannot create an immunity from 
sin, or an assurance of salvation. _ ~ 

* St, Paul’s account of the Eucharist is, it need “hardly be said, the first in which 
we find the command, “ Do this in remembrance of me.” The third Gospel,- where 
the command also appears, is subsequent to the Corinthian Epistles. a 


+ For these implications see Reizenstein: Mysterien Religionen, pp. 160-204. 
t e.g., 1 Cor. i, 18 § 1 Cor. x, 1-132. ' 
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The conclusions reached in this article affect the general relation 
of Christianity to the needs of different ages and races. We see 
throughout a mutual influence in continuous operation. 
Christianity is influenced by the prevalent tendencies, and the 
various wants to which it offers satisfaction. It also helps to shape 
these tendencies, and to bring the wants to maturity. During the 
first three centuries we see a general movemient of thought towards 
monotheism, and an increasing recognition of the divine element 
in human nature. St. Paul could thus rely upon the understand- 
ing of his Hellenistic readers when he asked them to follow him 
in dying and rising with Christ. The parallels to such language 
in the Hellenistic mysteries point to a far deeper relationship than 
could arise from conscious borrowing. The two systems of 
religion, however unequal they may be in elevation of sentiment 
and moral power, were both the outcome of a divine education of 
humanity. The history of Christianity cannot be written without 
reference to the general growth of mankind in knowledge and the 
art of living. If the attempt be made to isolate Christian belief, 
and consider it apart from the various political, scientific and 
literary influences, which act upon it while it acts upon them, 
we then see a sickly leaf, instead of the living plant for which we 
search. Our hope for the continuance upon the earth of a 
Christianity strong enough to resist the suggestions of pessimism, 
requires that the channels shall be kept open by which religion 
is connected with the general thought of mankind. 

JOHN GAMBLE. 


THE NEED OF A COMPARATIVE HISTORY 
OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENTS.* 


UE voulez-vous? Ce sont des amis. This phrase caught 

Q my ear in a speech I heard lately on French Indo-China. 
The speaker was the commercial commissioner of that 
dependency in Canada: he was describing a great official welcome 
to le Père Joffre at Saigon in Cochin-China, when the whole 
population had turned out to welcome the hero. A witness of the 
scene was the late Lord Northcliffe, who, in the course of- his 
eastern tour, had just then arrived at Saigon. To Northcliffe, so 
the speaker told us, the most striking features of the ceremony 
seemed to be that in the principal square of the city, thronged as 
it was with thousands of natives, the little space for the chief 
‘guest was marked off by a slight rope, and that, to keep order in 
the dense mass of people, only four policemen ‘were visible. 
Amazed at the good order—at the four policemen and the slim 
rope—Northcliffe, used to the military pomp and the more unob- 
trusive but still pervasive police precautions that attend the. Vice- 
roy of India or the provincial governors on their state appearances, 
turned round to the Governor-General of Cochin-China and asked 
him if he were not taking: great risks. Que voulez-vous? answered 
his host, Ce sont des amis. ' l 
I was reminded by this story of the words of a French traveller 
in India. He had much to say in praise of the admirable organisa- 
tion, of the intelligence.and high sense‘of public duty of the 
English officials, but nevertheless he was not quite satisfied with 
our methods and, with the true Gallic genius for epigram, he thus 
hit off the merits and defects of the system, Les Anglais sont 
justes, mais ils ne sont pas aimables. Ce sont des amis, say the 
French, I believe with truth, of their subject races in Indo-China, 
in Algiers, in Tunis, and even in Senegambia. We, I think, are 
respected, and, I, believe, justly respected, for our fairness and 
our high standard of duty and efficiency; but few of our civil 
servants could honestly say, either that the Indians or the 
Egyptians regard us as their friends, or that we even wish to 
treat Indians or Egyptians as such. ` If that is so, surely it is a 
defect in our system or our dispositions that might well be 


remedied, and certainly recent events in both those countries - 


suggest that there may be something amiss. ‘At any rate here, in 
the French and English methods, are twe systems worth consider- 
ing and comparing. ~ 
* Address to the American Historical Association at Richmond, Virginia, on 
December agth, 1924. 7 = 


~ 
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One of the means by which we could get a better appreciation of 
defects in our colonial system and of possible improvements is by 
having recourse to the historian. For it is his task to make better 
known to our people the methods employed by other peoples in 
dealing with some of the problems of colonisation that confront us 
all alike; and generally to trace the whole course of European 
expansion and colonisation. A characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
race during the nineteenth century both in Europe and on the 
American continent, if one may say so, is a self-sufficiency which 
has partly shown itself in a disinclination to pay much attention 
to the affairs of foreign nations, unless our own interests were 
obviously involved. Your Monroe doctrine, our once boasted 
“ splendid isolation,” are but illustrations of the same tendency ; 
and during the past century our historians have followed suit by 
confining themselves chiefly to the chronicles of our native or 
adjacent lands. 

‘With regard to Colonial history, it is perhaps excusable that 
Englishmen grew into the habit of thinking there was not much 
to be said about that of any country but their own. At the opening 
of the last century England might legitimately regard herself as 
the only colonial power of much account in the world. Spain and 
Portugal, once the proud mistresses of flourishing empires, were 
decaying and losing grip on their neglected possessions overseas. 
The Dutch, after mismanaging, had lost to England her almost 
indispensable stepping-stone to the East, her cabbage-patch at 
the Cape, while France was left with hardly more than a few 
islands in the West Indies. For three-quarters of the century 
England was the only power that seemed to have living colonial 
problems. During this period she settled finally the great question 
of free communities of kinsmen overseas, still bound to herself by 
undefined and indefinable ties; she brought under her sole in- 
fluence the whole of India’s vast peninsula; fought down a mutiny 
there that threatened her very existence, and introduced an entirely 
new system of wellnigh absolute government. It is true that 
France had meanwhile been gradually reconstituting a colonial 
empire greater even than she had ever held before, first on the 
north coast of Africa and then in the far east; but her progress 
had at first been slow, and in regions which touched our interests 
so little that it was with a start of surprise we suddenly realised a 
possible conflict of interests between ourselves and France. 

Not till the last quarter of the century, after the Berlin confer- 
ence of 1885, did we really begin to awake to the fact that we were 
no longer the only European power with aspirations and means of 
` expansion overseas. But even then, though we were finding com- 
petitors with our ambitions in almost every quarter of the globe, 
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we hardly thought the rivalry interésting enough to study our 
tivals’ methods, or to seek to learn from their successes and failures. 
Our chief competitors appéared to be the Germans and the French. 
The Germans were such recent arrivals. in the field of colonisation 
and their system was so crude to our ideas that their efforts 
seemed negligible, while it had béen for so long dinned into us 
that the French system of government in Canada was responsible 
for the loss of that’ province over acentury ago, that we did not - 
think their methods worth further attention, quite heedless of the 
fact that those methods had entirely changed in the interval. 
. ` Not that we have ‘neglected colonial history. : But it has been 
mainly confined to introspection.. (On our fathers’ bookshelves 
books about India and our rule there—Orme, Malleson, Napier— 
abounded: Froude’s Oceana in their latter days and Seeley’s 
Expansion of England began to find-a place. Since then in every 
one of our self-governing dominions‘a constant stream of publica- 
tions have been coming from the pres, largely on what I venture 
to think the somewhat overworked ‘topic of constitutional develop- 
ment. Outstanding’ among these, ‘of recent books, I might. 
mention Professor Kennedy’s illuminating treatisé on the Consti- 
tution of Canada, and Professor Newton’s very useful text-books 
on Federal and Unified Constitutions, and on the. South’ African 
‘Union. There- are also numerous valuable monographs, besides 
gossipy travel sketches, about,our ‘Crown Colonies; among the 
former I may be allowed to single out an excellent account of the 
various forms of Government in the West Indies recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Hume ‘Wrong. . Foreign observers and scholars 
have also helped to make aspects of ‘our system known to our- 
selves, the most considerable among: thése being, of: course, -the 
lamented American writer, G. L. Beer: In addition, we. have 
already quite a library of surveys of the whole British Empire, 
` Sir-Charles Lucas’s, Professor Pollard’s, Mr. Wyatt Tilby’s; and 


from an American writer, Mr. Robingon’s good text book. Abave . 


all, we have Professor Berriedale ‘Kéith’s important works’ on 
Responsible Government in the Dominions. era: 

Many of these books are valuable, some indispensable for an 
understanding of. the „historical dévélopment of our colonial 
system and of its "present state. .But it is a deplorable fact that 
there is no book in the English language which gives a compara- 
tive and exhaustive ‘survey of modern: methods of expansion arid 


1 


colonisation. I have felt the need acutely myself, for in giving A 


„a course of lectures on this subject I have found it necessary to / 


refer my students.to.a veritable librafy of reference books to/ 
cover the whole ground of a fairly ‘simple subject. I have not 
forgotten Mr. Ramsay Muir’s' Expansion of Europe; but that 
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hardly claims to be more than a sketch of the subject. There is, 
of course, one great book in the English language, which touches 
on the subject of comparative methods of colonisatian, Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with its masterly analysis of the 
economic ideals underlying the Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch and 
English colonial systems and its unanswerable exposition of the 
then accepted policy of “ monopoly of the colony trade,” of which 
he writes: ‘‘ The monopoly of the colony trade, like all the other 
mean and malignant expedients of the mercantile system, depresses 
the industry of all other countries, but chiefly that of the colonies, 
without in the least increasing, but on the contrary diminishing, 
that of the country in whose favour it is established.” But essential 
as Adam Smith is to anyone studying the origins of modern 
colonisation, from the nature of his theme he perforce confines 
himself to the economic side; and even in that respect much water 
has flowed under London Bridge since his day. Since then a new 
conception of colonisation has arisen, of which he alone, perhaps, 
of his generation had an inkling, whereby colonies are no longer 
regarded, as they were in the eighteenth century, merely as milch 
cows for profitable trade, or else as convenient dumping-grounds 
for superfluous population, but largely as areas for the exercise by 
the colonising power of trusteeship for the colonial inhabitants, to 
educate them for the time when they can stand alone. 

Besides Adam Smith, I know of only two books dealing on a 
large scale with colonisation in general; and these are both by 
foreign writers. One is Zimmermann’s Die Europäischen 
Kolonien, a bulky work in five volumes, written chiefly with a 
view to propaganda among the Germans, when a great deal of the 
energy of that remarkable people was being directed to the new 
idea of a colonial empire. Zimmermann’s objects are partly to 
interest his fellow-citizens in this idea, partly to guide them 
in their policy by an account of the colonising activities 
of other nations. It is a good, sound book, stating the well- 
ascertained facts of colonial history, but making little or no 
attempt to compare the different methods of the Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, English, French and Dutch, of whom the author treats: 
and unfortunately, owing to the date of publication, 1896, he was 
precluded from dealing with the very interesting subject of 
American ventures in overseas expansion or even of those of his 
own countrymen. 

The other book on the subject that I have in mind is of a very 
different order, Leroy-Beaulieu’s Colonisation chez les Peuples 
Modernes. The author, a*follower of Adam Smith, has something 
of his master’s breadth of conception and power of generalisation. 
He is not content merely to give a chronicle of the events connected 
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with colonisation by European nations, and even of the interesting, 
though little known, efforts at colonisation by Eastern races, such 
as those of the Arabs in Africa; but he always has a keen eye for 
differences of method and a keen mind to estimate differences of 
value. When he has drawn out the historical part of his survey, 
he devotes a large part of his second volume to stating and 
suggesting answers to the problems which occur in all forms of 
colonisation, to weighing the advantages and disadvantages of 
colonisation to a nation;:and, having done all this, he even 
ventures on a philosophic forecast of the future. But, unfortu- 
nately, Leroy Beaulieu’s book is in French, still not entirely a 
lingua franca to all our historical students; moreover, its last 
edition is dated 1908, which, especially since the war, makes it 
partially out of.date. It were much to be wished that some English 
or American historian would arise to write anew, for the general 
history of modern colonisation, what Beaulieu has done for it up 
to a quarter-century ago, and what Seeley did so supremely well 
for The Expansion of England. 

The task at first sight looks formidable. For it would not be 
sufficient for the writer to compile a chronicle of the colonising 
efforts by the various nations that have embarked on this enter- 
prise since Henry the Navigator first undertook to train a scientific 
school of explorers; a chronicle which should deal with thé work 
accomplished by Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutch, French, Ameri- 
cans, Italians and Englishmen in discovering new lands overseas, 
or in planting them with Europeans or attempting to civilise them. 
That, indeed, is comparatively easy, owing to the wealth of 
material, at any rate up to the nineteenth century. But even for this 

‘period of four centuries the need has perhaps come for a revision 
of judgments, when we have to compare the systems of the first 
five European peoples who attempted colonisation. We English 
writers, influenced no doubt by the memories of century-long 
strife with the Spanish in the West Indies, also by the impressive 
indictment of their methods in’-Adam Smith’s great book, have 
perhaps been inclined to dismiss too lightly the services of Spain 
in-the civilisation of the western world. We are apt to forget that 
if during these centuries Spain was selfish and. often illiberal in 
her colonial policy, so also were we, at any rate in the economic 
sphere. And after all, if we English take some justifiable pride 
in the achievements óf colonies lost to us, when the Americans 
threw off our yoke—pride based on the community, of races ang 
the training they inherited from us in liberty and popular rhethods | 
of government—so too may the Latin rAces point with some safis- á 
faction to the prosperity and high state of civilisation achieved for X. 
themselves, and the contributions made to the rest of the world by ~ 
some of the great republics of the southern continent of America, 
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Brazil, the Argentine and others. The flourishing condition of 
some of these South American nations, their growing literature, 
their political skill, which has come as a revelation to Europe 
since they have appeared as equals in that great gathering of the 
nations at Geneva, all these phenomena may well make us pause 
in adopting the almost unqualified condemnation of the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonial systems which has been a commonplace 
of our historians in the past. At any rate, this thought may 
reasonably incline us to look from a different angle at the services 
of the Iberian peoples as colonisers, remembering the maxim, “‘ by 
their fruits ye may know them.” 

This is only one of the new aspects to which our philosophical 
historian may feel impelled to turn his attention in discussing the 
first four centuries of European expansion. Others will no doubt 
occur to many of those here present. But when he comes to the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries he will be breaking ground that is 
almost virgin. Then for the first time the influence of European 
civilisation on Eastern and on African peoples becomes of para- 
mount importance. I venture to suggest that one way in which our 
ideal historian should prepare himself for his task would be by 
soaking himself with the lore of the east, and so fitting himself 
to understand something of what the resurging orient peoples feel 
in their contact with the west. We know, indeed, a good deal of 
the attitude of our own races towards easterners; but a serious 
attempt to interpret the east to the west is only just beginning, 
now that the criticisms of the east against our rule and their own 
aspirations are becoming articulate and insistent. In the past we 
have perhaps been inclined too lightly to accept- Rudyard 
Kipling’s view that ‘‘ East is East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet.” But there is already some material. Some 
of Lafcadio Hearn’s works, Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry, even 
such a novel as Mr. Forster’s The Passage to India, and the acute 
observation of various French writers, have begun to draw aside 
the veil of misunderstanding and to provide us with that know- 
ledge, so necessary to make a reasoned judgment on eastern 
problems of government. But more investigation of that subject 
is needed. For the east is becoming a much more difficult 
problem than the west for purposes of settlement or government. 
In America and her islands the natives were few in number and 
easily succumbed before the more vigorous methods of the 
invaders; but in the east there is no question of real colonisation, 

erely of small settlements on the fringe of teeming multitudes 

alien races, and of attempts to govern those races by a few 
cials, and perhaps to educate them to govern themselves without 

s. Not only would our historian steep himself in all such litera- 
ture as would enable him to understand something of the mentality 
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of the east, he would also have to study the history of an eastern 
people like the Japanese, who have suddenly educated themselves 
to self-government and in their turn have tried their hand at 
: governing other eastern peoples. He would try to put himself in 
the place of this wonderful people, torn between their own ancient 
traditions of isolation and separate culture and the new western 
civilisation-they have tried to assimilate, rebuffed on all hands by 
European colonising nations, and almost forced back to their old 
resources and. ideals. He would also pay far more attention than 
has been commonly done to the success with which the Russians, 
themselves a semi-eastern people, have incorporated in their empire, 
and have gone far to absorb, the numerous Asiatic tribes and states 
which formed an integral part of the Russia of the Czars. 

Again he would need to have given fuller study to the well-nigh 
unexplored subject-of the Arab traders’ settlements on the east 
coast of Africa and in the interior of. that continent, and to the 
Moslem occupations of most of the north coast. The influence 
of the Mahommedan religion on the ‘negroes, and the greater 
susceptibility of those races to the lower form of civilisation 
brought them by their Arab conquerors, as compared with the 
Christian religion and culture, would be worth studying in order 
to estimate the prospects in the world of the black races of Africa. 
As a beginning for this task our historian might do worse than. 
study the sketch of. Mahommedan Africa given in such arresting 
- strokes in that almost forgotten book by Winwood Reade, beloved 
of Cecil Rhodes, The Martyrdom of Man. Nor would Sir Henry 
Johnston’s books be neglected, and, of course, Sir James Frazer’s 
Golden Bough would prove a mine of preparatory suggestion. 

After these preliminary studies, he would be better equipped 
for tracing the course of French penetration into Asia during the 
last century, a topic all too cursorily treated hitherto by our 
chroniclers. He would be able to judge how far they are successful 
or the reverse in winning the confidence of their subjects in the 
east, and whether they are justified in saying, with their Governor- 
General of Indo-China: Ce sont des amis.* He would also be 
able to compare their methods with those of the English, the 
Dutch, and the Americans, and from the point of view of 
the effect of these various methods. on the minds of the natives, 
judge how far they are permanently influencing them for their 
advantage, or merely imposing on them a cramping system that 
aims at a superficial likeness to ourselves—the rajah as much as. 
possible like the ideal cricket-playing young English squire, the, 
ryots as much as possible like respectable English villagers. H 


* It is perhaps too soon to express an opinion on French policy in Syria. But a 
least it may be noted that General Sarrail was very soon recalled after pursuing 
policy which at first sight does not appear in harmony with the normal Frenclg 


treatment of Orientals. 
O 


\ 
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would have to revise the whole history of the English dominion in 
India, in the light of the present developments there of national 
aspirations, which from the earliest days of the nineteenth century 
the most enlightened English sahibs have encouraged as the ulti- 
mate goal of our trusteeship of India. 

In the same way the history of the settlement of Europeans in 
Africa during the nineteenth century would be somewhat’of a voy- 
age of discovery. A most suggestive book on Kenya by Dr. Norman 
Leys has just appeared, in which the different ideals aimed at by 
two British Governments in Nigeria and on the East Coast are 
effectively contrasted, in such a way as to put boldly the question 
what the objects of European control of native races should be. 
Again, the mere tale of the gradual and almost unperceived 
acquisition by France of her enormous African empire, larger in 
extent than England’s, though England started there first, would 
be a revelation with elements of a fairy-tale in it. Apart from that, 
there are many topics of surpassing interest in the government of 
native races in which the methods of English, French and other 
nations might be compared. How is it, for example, that the 
French can and do use their Senegalese troops in European wars, 
whereas we studiously refrain from such a practice? It is not 
that our natives, such as the Basutos and many other tribes in 
South Africa, were unwilling to go: in fact, they were seriously 
hurt that their offers of co-operation were not accepted. But in 
the first place the English, and the Dutch too, in South Africa, 
have principles on the native question which made them regard 
such a proposition with the gravest horror and alarm, principally 
from dread of the consequences of employing black troops in 
European warfare. Secondly—and this is the point I would 
emphasise in this connection—our people in South Africa also 
objected to the use of native troops owing to the difficulties which 
they foresaw in governing the natives afterwards, were they once 
put on such equality with the whites. This latter difficulty is 
certainly not so present to the French, who seem able almost to 
fraternise with their backward subjects in a manner entirely alien 
to the English and the Dutch. Which is the better way, which in 
fact fosters the most civilising influence, is a question worth 
examining more thoroughly than has been attempted in the past. 

I might multiply instances to an almost indefinite extent of the 
interesting questions that would have to be discussed in a com- 
arative history of modern European colonisation. The torso of 
rman colonising efforts would, for example, well repay examin- 
on in an impartial spifit. We are apt to-day to condemn the 
rmans utterly for their admittedly abominable treatment of the 
erreros in South-West Africa:.but against this may fairly be 
put the staunchness with which Von Lettow’s warrior natives stuck 
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to him in his heroic campaign in East Africa, a staunchness, in 
spite of many temptations to desert, which can hardly be accounted 
for, had they been grievously oppressed in the past. 

In conclusion, I should like once more to emphasise my point, 
that, since Adam Smith wrote, colonial questions must needs be 
looked at from a very different angle. In his day the chief colonies 
concerned were peopled for the most part with men of the same 
race as that of the metropolis, and the main questions involved 
were economic. In India, on the other hand, though the East 
India Company had recently been invested with certain governing 
powers, we were only just emerging from the purely trading 
stage, and the dividends of the Company were still a matter of 
close attention, as Adam Smith himself notes in his scathing 
remark that “ the interest of every proprietor of India stock is 
by no means the same with that of the country in the government 
of which his vote gives him some influence.’?’? To-day colonial 
relations are being treated by all nations much more in the nature 
of trusteeship for the spread of civilisation and the fostering of 
full self-development among the dependent races than was ever 
dreamed of in the philosophy of those days. This, though 
becoming more and more the practice of the chief colonising 
powers, is not yet fully established in theory. To make the theory 
harmonise more with the practice, and to bring out the facts which 
will help all the would-be civilising powers to make their practice 
more perfect, would be the aim of the next great historian of 
European expansion and colonisation. 

Since the above words were written the scheme for a new 
Cambridge History of the British Empire has been published. 
The editors announced as responsible for the production give 
every confidence that the work will be conducted on sound and 
enlightened lines, while previous histories of the same general 
character issued by the Cambridge University promise that it 
will, like them, be a valuable storehouse for the student and the 
historian. But, if it is not too late, we should like to make an 
urgent plea to the projectors of this work that its scope should be 
extended to cover the wider field of colonisation in general, on the 
analogy of the Cambridge Ancient, Mediæval and Modern His- 
tories, which are not confined to one race, There are already 
several excellent surveys of the colonising activities of the British | 
race: none in English which attempt to give a general and com- 
parative survey such as we have suggested in this article. If the 
editors could even now enlarge their scheme so as to take in tr” 
colonising activities of other peoples the} would be vastly incre: 
ing the debt which will be owed to them not only by historic 
students but also by statesmen. uses 

Bası WILLIAMS. 


HISTORY AND DRINKWATER. 
No: very long ago the remarkable success of Mr. John 


Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln made us wonder if we were 

to see a revival of historical drama. There seems no 
reason why the great Elizabethan tradition should remain merely 
a tradition. Here was a play presenting great political issues, 
summed up in the character and career of a great statesman—and 
one who, by a happy chance, was fitted to call forth laughter and 
tears together, to move in a mingled halo of reverence and 
ridicule. Uncouth and almost grotesque in some aspects, Lincoln 
was saved from vanity by his homely humour, and raised into 
dignity by the might of his unwavering yet never fanatical pat- 
riotism. This was the theme of the play ; the Civil War was always 
present in thought, but there was no ineffectual bustle of stage 
battles, no vestige of the once inevitable ‘‘ love interest.” Yet the 
piece achieved a popular success. Was it to be the first of a new 
school of historical drama ? 

The author clearly intended it to be so. He wrote a drama on 
Mary Queen of Scots, whose fascination for poets after her death 
has been almost as great as for lovers during her life—and almost 
as unfortunate. He presented the stage with another view of 
Oliver Cromwell and, as a pendant to Abraham Lincoln, gave us 
Lee, the great soldier of the Confederacy. None of these plays 
met with much success. Partly, perhaps, the novelty of the 
historical play had worn off; but I think that the dramatist’ S 
method is more at fault. 

“ When I wrote Abraham Lincoln,” says Mr. Drinkwater in 
his preface to the collected plays, ‘‘ I had in my mind a group of 
historical plays conceived on a more or less definite plan. It was 
not that chancing on Lincoln and Cromwell and the rest I thought 
they would be interesting characters to write about. It was that 
having deliberated a good deal on certain themes that I wanted 
to dramatise, I found in these figures a release, as it were, for my 
imagination.” He goes on to say that what attracted him as a 
dramatic theme was ‘‘ the problem of leadership.” Lincoln was 
the leader who gave his life to preserve the Union; Lee was the 
leader fighting against odds for the cause of Virginia and the 
Confederacy. Cromwell, as Mr. Drinkwater sees him, is the 
leader who “‘ was determined with a religious zeal to sweep away 
the old order and found a new one.” 

Now it is in no carping spirit that I say that Mr. Drinkwater’s 

ethod, as set forth by himself, seems an almost perfect instance 

putting the cart before the horse, both as to history and as to 

e drama. Poets generally are best without philosophical and 
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critical theories; and when they try to ae such general ideas or 
methods out in their work, 


_** Even the henvealies: poet : 
Sinks somewhere safe to prose,” a 


or is still a poet in defiance of his doctrines. Milton set out “to 
justify the ways of God to man,” and glorified the ways of Satan. 
Wordsworth wrote wearisome wastes of blank verse as he chose, 
and immortal lyrics because he could not help it. Poe professed 
to have written The Raven by a delibérate method; but he never 
wrote another noteworthy . poem in that way, and most 
critics are agreed that he derived the theory from'the poem, après 
coup. I strongly suspect that Abraham Lincoln came before the 
theory of historical drama that Mr. Drinkwater formulates; or.at 
least that the dramatist, deceived by his success, Hectibed it” to 
his following out a central idea, and not to his good fortune in` 
finding that ideaembodied in a strong human personality. He pro- 
ceeded to apply: his method to other historical characters, with 
little more success than the gambler who plays on a “ system:!’. 
© In the case of Oliver Cromwell he chose an interesting figure; 
but his idea was almost as wrong. as'that of Victor Hugo or Wills. 
It is the tragedy of Cromwell’s career that he was not a radical < 
reformer, but a strong Conservative. He set out to restore the 
English State organisation: to what he held to be its old and true 
form, corrupted and overlaid by the arbitrary innovations that the 
` Tudors practised and the Stuarts formulated. Ilegal and unjust 
acts that had been tolerated or even applauded as saving the State 
from greater evils, were now to be made part of a permanent 
system. The Star Chamber, formed to deal with offenders too - 
powerful for the'regular law courts, was to override those courts, 
now that they were stronger. The royal power that had carried 
through the compromise’ of the Reformation was now used to 
oppress the more Protestant section of Englishmen. Strafford in 
the State and Laud in the Church were shaping the temporary 
Tudor methods into a permanent system. Cromwell wanted to 
restore the constitutional, parliamentary government that had been 
the theory of the Lancastrian kings. He spoke and voted and 
fought, not for Liberty with the capital letter, but for ‘‘ the liberties 
of England-” as embodied in law from Magna Carta onwards. 
Revolutionary ‘reformers, republican theorists, there were plenty 
in Cromwell’s time, and he loathed them. ‘‘ Oh, Sir Harry Vane 
Sir Harry Vane! The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane! 
Strafford’s ‘‘ Thorough,” an efficient despotism with himself as 
Richelieu, Cromwell hated; and he was driven to be the Char! 
and Strafford, in one, of a more efficient and more despotic ru®™ 
He was always struggling to be a constitutional King, and always _ 
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having to fall back on the support of the army. He was a Napoleon 
who had tried to be a Washington, or even a Latayette. 

If Mr. Drinkwater had begun with Cromwell, and tried to realise 
him as a man and a ruler, he might have grasped the obvious fact 
that he was a great man longing to be constitutional and legal and 
driven to be a military usurper—just as Cæsar began as a democrat 
and ended as an autocrat, or as the East India Company longed 
after trade and achieved empire. But the dramatist clung to his 
à priori theory, and hence he had to omit significant and important 
sides of Cromwell’s character, because they did not bear out his - 
idea. He almost petulantly protests in his preface that it is not 
his business to take any notice of the facts that ‘‘ Cromwell wore 
dirty linen, and behaved like a maniac in Ireland.” The “‘ dirty 
linen’’ is obviously a reference to the story that when Cromwell was 
first noticed in Parliament, his ‘‘ band ” was not quite clean, and 
was even spotted with blood—a detail which Carlyle plausibly 
explains by ‘‘ bad razors.” Cromwell was careless about his dress, 
like many great men, but he was not usually slovenly. And his 
ruthlessness in Ireland was not the behaviour of a maniac, any 
more than that of Napoleon Bonaparte shooting the garrison at 
Jaffa, or Nicholson and Havelock refusing quarter to the Bengal 


‘mutineers. It was the merciless temper that most great soldiers 


have shown to rebels, mutineers, irregulars, bandits, and bar- 
barians—the indignation that the disciplinarian feels against 
wretches who dare to fight without observing or even knowing the 
customs of civilised warfare. Nobody wants a dramatist to present 
Cromwell at the massacre of Drogheda, or on any of the occasions 
when he was merciless to enemies; but we do require the play- 
wright to give us a man who could refuse quarter without being 
habitually cruel or intermittently insane. 

Mr. Drinkwater, however, while claiming the right to omit any 
acts of his heroes that do not fit his dramatic scheme, admits that 
he is open to criticism if he makes them out to have been what 
they were not. I do not know whether he would consider the 
scene of Cromwell’s (supposed) speech in support of the Grand 
Remonstrance of November, 1641, as such an instance; but he has 
made a bad and unnecessary blunder over the speech. Cromwell 
was undoubtedly a strong supporter of the Remonstrance; if it 


‘bad not passed, he said, he would have sold his lands and gone to 


“merica. But Mr. Drinkwater makes him say, “‘ Is there not 
of.P-money ? Is there not a Star Chamber?” and brings in a 
yemble dependent of Cromwell’s, mutilated by sentences of the 
Star Chamber (more baybarously than that Court ever dared), some 
four months after the Star Chamber had been abolished, and three 


after ship-money was declared illegal. 
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The well-known facts are that the Long Parliament had swept 
away the whole machinery- of Charles’s personal government, and 
attainted his ablest minister. Charles had given his assent to these 
measures, and moderate men were saying that he ought now to be 
given a chance of showing that he could reign as a constitutional 
king. The leaders of the Puritans did not believe in his sincerity— 
probably with justice. Accordingly they recapitulated the grie- 
ances and oppressions of the past in the Grand Remonstrance, in 
order to prevent the nation from forgetting and forgiving its 
wrongs. The narrow majority by which the Remonstrance was 
passed shows that there was already a reaction in favour of 
Charles; but with his usual fatal instinct for doing the wrong 
thing, he retaliated by the illegal and futile attempt to arrest the 
Five Members, and the Civil War’ was inevitable. Mr. Drink- 
water’s treatment of the Remonstrance reminds me of the wonder- 
ful drama that Villiers de Isle Adam wrote for the centenary of 
American Independence, in one scene of which a previously loyal 
American was driven into revolt by a sudden demand for heavy 
arrears under the Stamp Act. 

In selecting Cromwell for his gallery of representative leaders of 
men, Mr. Drinkwater chose a great dramatic personality, but gave 
his hero the wrong central idea. In selecting Robert E. Lee for his 
next drama, he got the idea right, but failed to find a sufficiently 
dramatic hero. Apart from: Lee’s military genius, there was - 
nothing salient about him. He was as rigidly loyal to his duty as 
Wellington, without any of Wellington’s cold, stiff pride. He 
carried courtesy and consideration to his officers to a'military fault. 
He allowed Jefferson Davis’s half-knowledge of military matters 
to hamper him almost as much as Lincoln’s ignorance hampered 
the Northern generals. But there is nothing in this to set on the 
stage. It is impossible to show on a few yards of platform the- 
grapple of great armies over miles of tangled woodland and marsh. 
Mr. Drinkwater has realised that only Lee’s military genius and 
the love between him and his officers and men had any great value 
for a drama. The central principle of ‘Lee’s loyalty to Virginia 
against the Union is no more fit to make a play than would be the 
loyalty to the Union of another Virginian soldier, George H.’ 
Thomas, who won-for the North. the most crushing victory of the ~— 
` Civil War. ' i ; 

In Lee’s military career there are three great moments. There is 
his finest victory at Chancellorsville, gained against double odds 
and saddened by the death of Stonewall Jackson, his best general, 
at the hands of his own men: There is the failure of the great charge 
onthe third day at Gettysburg, when the Army of Northern Virginia 
was fatally crippled. Lastly there is the surrender at Appomatox 
Court House. 
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Of these three dramatic moments, Mr. Drinkwater has omitted 
Gettysburg and left Chancellorsville to a few allusions in con- 
versation, and Stonewall Jackson’s end to a couple of telegrams. 
The surrender he had already shown in Abraham Lincoln, and 
hence could not treat it fully. Instead of either the fine victory or 
the fatal failure, he has, with extreme unhappiness, chosen to show 
Lee as a great general at the battle of Malvern Hill—by consent of 
all military critics, his very worst battle, in which his troops were 
flung away in uncombined assaults on an impregnable position. 
At Chancellorsville the dramatist could have shown Lee really 
directing his battle, could have given Jackson’s death-bed, could 
have drawn touches of reality, perhaps, from the wonderful story 
of a Northern private in that battle, as told in The Red Badge of 
Courage. At Gettysburg he could have shown the broken sur- 
vivors of the charge drifting back through the woods, and Lee, 
calm and smiling, with death in his heart, rallying and comforting 
the stragglers, taking the blame of defeat on himself, and holding 
off by sheer resolution of attitude the counter-attack that might 
have shattered his army. 

A little study of the American Civil War, a little discussion with 
a student of military history, might well have led Mr. Drinkwater 
to these two fine dramatic scenes. But he seems to have found in 
such military detail as he does give, “‘ a release, as it were, for his 
imagination.” He makes his Lincoln resolve to replace McClellan 
by Grant, when it is notorious that McClellan was followed in com- 
mand by three other selections, two of whom were the worst 
generals who ever sacrificed the patient Army of the Potomac. He 
makes Lee, during the battles of Spottsylvania, resolve to retreat 
to Petersburg, and hold out there against Grant, at a time when 
neither Grant nor Lee had any idea of going there. It was not till 
Grant’s overland advance on Richmond was wrecked by the carn- 
age of Cold Harbor, that he resolved to swing round to the south 
of the city, and Lee followed him. These technical details are 
dramatically unimportant, says Mr. Drinkwater. That might be 
an excuse for omitting them, but hardly for putting them in elab- 
orately wrong. 

One other historical drama Mr. Drinkwater has written, but it 
does not fall under the same formula as his other plays. Still, his 
Mary Stuart has a formula of its own—not to its advantage. Mary 
Queen of Scots has always been “‘ the daughter of debate ” in all 
senses of the word. Her enemies, in her own day and after it, have 
depicted her as a blend of Medea and Messalina; her advocates, as 
Swinburne caustically sagd, have made her out not only innocent, 
but ‘fan innocent.” In their defence, she is a mere passive victim 
of circumstances, as incapable of killing Darnley or loving Both- 
well as Darnley or Bothwell was of behaving like a gentleman. 
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And now Mr. Drinkwater shows her as a femme incomprise, with 
a magnificent but always disappointed capacity for loving and being 

Joved, drifting through the sixteenth century like a premature 
Hedda Gabler, or Hilda Wangel, or any of those ladies who yearn 
o “‘ live their own lives ”-and spoil everybody else’s. 

Swinburne, perhaps, could have come nearest to giving us a 
credible Mary, if he could have written real dramatic dialogue for 
more than a few lines together. But he could no more keep his 
lyrical exuberance out of his dramas than he could keep the 
redundant syllables outofhisblankverse. Mr. Drinkwatercan write 
terse and effective dramatic dialogue.in prose, though his blank 
verse does not escape the Iyrical' invasion. But Mary Queen of 
- Scots is even less to bé reduced to formula than Oliver Cromwell. - 
And Mr. Drinkwater’s Mary. Stuart is handicapped by the most 
perverse of prologues. A young modern Scotchman, by name John 
Hunter, comes for advice to his old friend Andrew Boyd, because 
Margaret (John’s wife, whom we neyer see) has informed her hus- 
band that though she still loves him, she also loves a certain F inlay 
(unséen), who has written a book on Mary Queen of Scots, and is, 
thereby, qualified to appreciate Margaret, her modern counterpart. 
John Hunter is not unnaturally annoyed, but his friend finds 
Margaret’s conduct perfectly proper, as she shares Mary Stuart’s 
me magnificence ” as a lover, and it takes a prince among men, or 
several princes, to ‘appreciate her as she deserves. This thesis Mr. 
Boyd supports by quoting an old song about Mary, in which the . 
unknown poet has successfully anticipated Mr. Drinkwater’s own 
manner. At this, Mary herself-appears on the balcony and offers 
- to explain everything to the young man. Then he and his friends 
vanish and we have episodes in Mary Stuart’s life. The only con- 
nection with the prologue (called Act I) is that Mary begins her - 
first scene by waking from the dream in which she was offering to 
tell John Hunter ‘‘everything,’’ and ends another scene by going 
out into the same dream again. Later, she alludes to the dream 
once more; and anyone who could disentangle this sequence would 
find it easy to rationalise the epilogue of Saint Joan. 

What Mary Stuart told John Hunter, or would have told him if 
he would have listened, we are not privileged to hear, but we can 
guess from the play; for when Mary is not rallying Riccio or. des- 
pising Darnley or half-yielding to Bothwell, she is explaining herself 
to Mary Beaton or Randolph or the audience. Nothing particular 
happens on the stage; we hear Riccio stabbed and Darnley ex- 
ploded “off,” and Mary finally goes off herself with Bothwell. Her 
verdict on the three men is ‘‘ Riccio is nothing. Darnley is noth- 
ing. Bothwell—is nothing.” Obviously she preferred Bothwell, as 
there was a certain dash about the man. 

Here again Mr. Drinkwater has put the cart before the horse. 
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He formed, independently or after Ibsen, the conception of a 
woman whose temperament demands a great lover—or lovers—a 
woman who wanders unhappily through life seeking affinities in 
vain. Having got this central idea, he thought that Mary Queen 
of Scots expressed it in her life. Thereby he unnecessarily ham- 
pered himself by having to conform, in some measure, to the main 
facts of Mary’s life. Working backwards in this way, Mr. Drink- 
water made Mary the anticipation of the modern Margaret Hunter, 
instead of (as he intended) making Margaret the reincarnation of 
Mary. His Mary Stuart is not only temperamental, which she was, 
but introspective, which she was not, and passive, which she 
assuredly was not. The one impression Mary left on foe and friend 
alike was that of high courage, strong loves and hates, intense and 
brilliant life. She could do anything, win any man; and by an 
ironic doom it was always the wrong thing and the wrong man, 
She was double-souled, Scottish and French; too much of a born 
Scot for France, too much of a Frenchwoman bred for Scotland. 
Mr. Drinkwater turns this flying-fish, playing or hunted in sea or 
air, into a jelly-fish, drifting helpless in the tide. 

The critical moral to be drawn from Mr. Drinkwater’s historica. 
plays is that neither history nor drama can be properly developec 
from mere theory. Not a few philosophers have tried the method 
with history. Herbert Spencer, for instance, had assistants search- 
ing history for events that would bear out his political theories, oz 
rather for the particular versions of those events that supported his 
views. Others have done the same; they have tried to frame a 
philosophy of history, and have merely added a chapter to the 
history of philosophy. Poets have followed this plan also. Robert 
Browning explained Strafford as mainly moved by personal affec- 
tion for Charles I—he might almost as well have said that Riche- 
lieu’s guiding principle was love for Louis XIII. 

In the drama, and to a great extent in history, “‘ a man is every- 
thing,” as Napoleon said of war. The ideal historian must be a 
dramatist, if he is to thread his way through the labyrinth of con- 
flicting first-hand evidence as to any event of modern history. 
What he wants is not a theory, not even a central principle; few 
men act consistently on one principle, and no man acts on theory. 
Robespierre held (after Rousseau) that men were naturally good, 
and that capital punishment was wrong. His practical methods, 
if unchecked, would have left him alone with Sanson the execu- 
tioner. A historian will be able to understand Robespierre’s 
actions if he has a concrete conception of a real, recognisable man ; 
the theories will only gserve to explain Robespierre’s speeches. 
Had Mr. Drinkwater studied Cromwell as a man first, he would 
have discovered that the Protector was anything but a radical or a 
revolutionist. Had he studied Robert E. Lee as a man, he would 
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have discovered that his career would not bear being made into a 
play. He began at the wrong end, and hence the many fine 
passages in his dramas go for very little. 

In Saint Joan we see a great success, which might have been a 
failure if Mr. Bernard Shaw had followed the Drinkwater formula, 
and would have been an even greater success if he had not tried 
to work in theory at all. Studying the records of Joan’s life, -and 
particularly of her trial, he formed (being a born dramatist) a con- 
ception of her as a real, credible, and recognisable human figure. 
Having done this, however, he remembered that he was (at least to 
` the Germans) a serious philosopher and a satirist of English life, 
and must needs drag in the Feudal System and British snobbish- 
ness, and other irrelevancies, thereby doing what he could (which 
happily was not much) to spoil a great play. 

The old method is known and justified by its fruits. Make your 
characters, historical or imaginary, real men and women, and the 
rest will take care of itself. As for central theories, they are no 
better in a play than ‘‘ the pictures ” in a theatre—or the moth 
in the leading man’s fur coat. 

ARTHUR R. ROPES. 


THE NECESSARY REFORM OF THE 
GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL: 
THE SHAPE THIS SHOULD TAKE. 


with complaints about the General Medical Council; of the 

manner in which this exercises its very important and abso- 
lutely autocratic functions; of actions to the serious disadvan- 
tage, not merely of individual doctors, but of the whole community 
outside the medical profession. As a medico of many years’ 
standing, who has enjoyed very exceptional and probably unique 
opportunities of gauging all shades of medical opinion and practice 
from the lower ranks to the higher, I propose now to discuss, as 
judicially as may be humanly possible, the composition of this 
august body, the essential need for its drastic reform, and the 
form those changes should assume, in the best interests of the 
public and also of that profession most directly concerned. 

““ The General Medical Council of Medical Education and Regis- 
tration of the United Kingdom ’’—to set forth duly its technical 
style and title—consists of thirty-seven gentlemen, all qualified 
medical practitioners. Of these twenty-six represent respectively : 
The Royal College of Physicians of London; the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England; the Apothecaries’ Society of London; 
the University of Oxford; the University of Cambridge; the 
University of Durham; the University of London; the Victoria 
University of Manchester; the University of Birmingham; the 
University of Liverpool; the University of Leeds; the University 
of Sheffield; the University of Bristol; the University of Wales; 
the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh; the Royal Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow; the University of Edin- 
burgh; the University of Glasgow; the University of Aberdeen; 
the University of St. Andrews; the Royal College of Physicians 
of Ireland; the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland ; the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall of Ireland; the University of Dublin; the National 
University of Ireland; the Queen’s University of Belfast. 

Then we find five doctors ‘‘ appointed by the King, on the 
advice of His Majesty’s Privy Council.” And finally six elected as 
“ direct representatives ” of the Medical Profession. Of these, 
four represent England, one Scotland, one Ireland. It is a little 
curious that all the members of the Council, with one exception, 
should be M.B.’s or M.D.’s; that exception being Sir Thomas 
Sinclair, Representative pi the Queen’s University at Belfast, who 
signs himself F.R.C.S. 

The Council is entrusted with far-reaching powers which render 
it probably the most autocratic body known to modern civilisation. 


O UR entire newspaper press has recently been inundated 
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From its decisions, whether legislative on education, or affecting 
individual practitioners, there is no appeal; and as.a matter of 
notoriety, they are almost always carried out with- the extreme of 
ruthlessness. Occasionally, but very rarely, it has itself consented 
to revise its decrees at a subsequent sess òn, and not until after 
lengthy delays—too often ‘attended by aterial injury to some 
unfortunate and perhaps innocent delinque it. Those powers must 
be unique. In no other walk of life known to me can sentence upon 
a supposed offender be carried out without the potentiality of 
appeal with possible revision. 

Ever since the institution of the G.M.C., its constitution, its 
legislation, and its executive acts have caused the most profound 
dissatisfaction within the profession it is- supposed to govern and 
represent.. ‘Throughout. all the long years I remember, doctors have - 
never ceased to “f grouse ” about these; often in very unmeasured 
terms, in the Columns of their professional press; and have 
usually been able to ‘advance indisputable reasons for their dislike. 

At first and for a lengthy period there were no elected Repre- 
sentatives of the masses, the rank and file of the medical army. 
Representation was restricted to the hierarchy. Not until after a 
long period of struggle was that privilege conceded—and very 
grudgingly conceded—to the general practitioners. Then these 
secured two delegates. of whom my late friend Mr. George Brown 
was one, and Sir Victor Horsley another. Now, as above stated, 
there are six; a number popepicuously inadequate to voice the 
views of the Faculty. at large. 

Within even the original circle such a constitution could hardly 
be expected to work smoothly. Considering the professional status 
of the component bodies, and the particularly. strong views on 
professional status which are everywhere rampant among the 
orthodox disciples of. -Æsculapius, considerable friction was an. 
absolute necessity. It was impossible, for instance, to expect the 
accredited representative of our Royal College of Physicians to 
meet on perfectly equal terms the gentleman nominated by ‘the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh; to find the nominee of 
our Royal College of Surgeons readily accepting the opinions put + 
forward by delegates from the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow, from the Dublin institution of like title, or even from 
our own Apothecaries’ Hall. ‘ How could there be any question ` 
of equality between authority emanating from the Universities of 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, and the voice of the relatively 
humble institutions above named; to say nothing of remote Irish 
colleges? Remembering the acrid feelings on such points which 
have always persisted within the Faculty itself—quite unknown, of 
course, to the world outside—it is evident that the arrangement 
could not conduce to harmony or judicial deliberation. Between 
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educational bodies of such wholly different calibre a great gulf 
impossible to bridge is fixed. Placing them together on equal 
terms was like putting Olympus beside Acheron, Asgard with 
Niflheim. Without some alloy they could not possibly blend as 
a competent and perfectly reliable Legislature. No educated 
medical practitioner will dispute the existence of this enormous 
social difference between the higher educational bodies and the 
lower. To him it is symbolised by the relative value of the 
diplomas or degrees each individually supplies; and by the 
immense difference in standard of the test examinations. Hence 
in our Medical Legislature as primarily constituted was sown the 
seed of mischievous and never-ceasing competition between the 
constituent bodies; each seeking to attract pupils, and promote its 
own pecuniary advantage—without the smallest regard for public 
welfare; or the most passing heed to general principles ot educa- 
tional utility. To this faulty foundation may probably be attri- 
buted some of the more glaring defects in medical education, which 
have become apparent in the past forty years. 

On one of these—rather a collateral exemplar—it was my privilege 
to comment in the last October issue of this Review. I took 
occasion then to point out that no special provision is made for 
the student’s education, clinically, in cancer: an extensive depart- 
ment of fatal diseases—not one solitary malady, as the Press and 
the public commonly regard it—where such training is peculiarly 
needed. I remarked that the special hospitals for cancer are 
wholly ignored by the teaching and examining bodies, while 
possessing unrivalled facilities for the requisite medical training. 
Hence it has followed that the average practitioner you meet knows 
practically nothing, about cancer, can hardly recognise a case 
when he sees it, is quite incompetent to treat it when its real 
nature has become apparent. And thus is accounted for, in my 
humble opinion, a material proportion of the large annual mortality. 
That increases year by year; and much is readily preventable. 

But the most salient all-round defect to be noted lies in this 
modern substitution of book-knowledge for clinical teaching and 
contact with the sick at their bed-side. Practical knowledge of 
the Healing Art, and even intelligent comprehension of human 
physical ills and their causes or preventability, can alone be 
acquired in the latter way—I refer, of course, to cure by drugs 
and dietary, etc., exclusive of surgical methods. Rather more 
than a generation ago, the apprenticeship system was abolished. 
Thus was a fatal blow inflicted on the whole Healing Guild; there- 
by on the community without. We have never recovered from that 
blow. You may read a fairly accurate, though humorous, descrip- 
tion of that system in Albert Smith’s The Medical Student; a 
forgotten little book, well worthy of reprint. The tyro in those 
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days was apprenticed for some four or five years to a general 
practitioner. Not until that period had elapsed did he begin 
to “ walk the hospitals,” as the phrase then went; and enter upon 
his studies of technical text-books. The result was an intimate 
acquaintance with human ailments as they are encountered in 
the homes of the people and in the general practice of the medical 
rank and file; whereas the student of our present era sees in the 
hospital only selected cases of disease, mostly differing materially 
from those he will have to treat in future practice. His teachers 
dwell mainly on physical signs and symptoms, with their ostensible 
significance in diagnosis. The cure, even the alleviation, of dis- 
orders is in the schools regarded with contempt. The question is 
hardly even mentioned by some of the most learned professors. 
It hardly crops up at all in most of the subsequent test examina- 
tions; which naturally turn on the previous teaching. 

The nett product of this vicious system is a medico amply replete 
with academic instruction, but quite unable to apply his learning 
to immediate practical requirements. Such competency he may 
acquire by slow degrees after he has quitted the school. But on 
the other hand he may never acquire it at all, or even feel its need; 
which with high degrees, and competency secured as a consultant, 
may well be his case through life. Of course, he is intensely proud 
of the technical knowledge he has gained; often by hard work, by 
costly studies of the most laborious character long protracted. 
Of the abysmal ignorance underlying this he is at first—and not 
seldom remains through life—profoundly unconscious. But about 
that the general public knows nothing. They commonly regard 
him as competent to advise or instruct them, not merely on 
private ailments, but on wider questions of health or sanitation. 
His utterances are esteemed gospel, in no wise to be contradicted 
or traversed. I suppose no one will refuse to acknowledge that 
the average medico of this era is far toc prone towards Surgery 
in preference to Medicine. Only a few Cays since I was credibly 
informed of a doctor’s advising a lady to have her toe amputated 
for a soft corn! For the now obsolete and probably impracticable 
apprenticeship of yore it would not be difficult to provide an 
efficient substitute, giving the same indispensable acquaintance 
with disease. That was proposed long ago by myself, and perhaps 
by others. But no attempt in such a direction has ever been made 
by the authorities. Nor is it in the least likely to be, until the com- 
munity at large realises its vital importance from every point of view. 

Incidentally, I would take leave to remark that in any coming 
medical legislation one particularly cryipg need is a provision for 
the perpetuation of all valid medical discoveries, or practical steps 
in advance, which have proved their value to mankind. Such 
provision is, throughout the modern world, conspicuous by its 
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absence; the inevitable consequence being that, while somewhere 
forward progress is made nearly every day, the nett result is 
degeneration and deplorable decay in average professional skill. 
It is a lamentable fact- that few useful inventions or discoveries 
in the realm of Esculapius survive beyond the lifetime of him 
who achieves them; even should they not, as in my own personal 
experience, be cast upon the dunghill while he exists. To such a 
pitch has this process of oblivion been now carried, so much 
valuable knowledge laboriously acquired by our forefathers has 
been entirely forgotten ; it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
lowly herbalist of our day often proves more competent to handle 
patients suffering from familiar maladies than does the highly 
educated, professedly ‘‘ scientific,’’ doctor of Harley Street. I will 
adduce three concrete examples which have occurred within my 
own life-time. 

About the year 1870 a Dr. Copeman, of Norwich, announced 
his discovery of a very easy and simple manipulation whereby the 
laceration of women in childbirth could almost invariably be 
prevented. It was thoroughly successful—I tested it myself 
frequently—and enjoyed considerable vogue for many years. 
Now, so far as I can ascertain, it has vanished from obstetric 
practice. At any rate, one hears almost daily of very severe and 
wholly unnecessary injuries of this description. 

In 1848, the late Sir Thomas Watson, one of the great Fathers 
of English Medicine, mentioned, in his Treatise on its Theory 
and Practice, that he had discovered a harmless drug—saccharated 
carbonate of iron, to wit—which would readily cure that most 
intractable and prevalent complaint, sciatica. I tried this in 
several cases and found it most successful. The prescription is 
forgotten. What doctor ever thinks of employing the remedy 
now? The reason is that the Faculty are dominated in drug- 
administration by the wholesale manufacturing chemist; who 
naturally wants to sell the article that best pays him, dismissing 
all considerations beyond. 

When I first began practice as a suburban practitioner several 
medicos had successfully treated diphtheria by various medical 
agents, which I need not mention. In 1859 Markinder reported 
from Gainsborough four hundred cases with only one fatality. 
My learned text-books (such as the huge Aitken’s Practice of 
Medicine) gave a long list of supposed remedies, without any 
indication which was best. I had to go through the list, and 
found most to be rubbish. Then, at last, I hit on the right one— 
sulphurous acid; after which I never lost a case. I announced 
my find in the British Medical Journal, October 8th, 1887. Coming 
from an obscure general practitioner, it never attracted notice. 
The remedy never came into vogue, and has now, I think, dis- 
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appeared entirely from medical practice. Fashion—when medical, 
always to be spelt with a capital F—much prefers inoculation with 
the dangerous Anti-toxin, known often to fail, well proved to have 
been the source of many deaths, not seldom immediate. 

Such examples could be multiplied indefinitely. But they suffice 
to illustrate the obvious fact here stressed. Also they speak 
volumes as to the relative inefficiency of the younger practitioners 
of the era, contrasted with that of their predecessors. I may not 
here discuss the hardships encountered by private medicos un- 
fortunately brought into conflict with the Medical Council. The 
case of poor Dr. Axham is in every one’s mind. Hardly less the 
more recent proscription of Dr. Stenson Hooker and Mr. Lloyd. 
Enough to say that for flagrant injustice they seem to beat the 
record. l É 

Now what should be done to render such proceedings impossible 
in the future; to ensure the coming generations an adequate 
supply of competent Healers; to reconcile the often conflicting 
interests of the Medical Faculty, and of the outside public? What, 
in short, will be the ideal Medical Parliament of the future, and 
how should we set about procuring it, in accordance with the true 
principles of Democracy? The first section of this coming Legis- 
lature will naturally consist of accredited representatives from 
the whole of the Universities, Medical Colleges or Schools, and 
Examining Bodies throughout England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Whether Ireland should now be included seems to me an extremely 
dubious question. In.my very humble opinion it should not. No 
advantage would thus be gained. Whereas, viewing the nebulous 
political atmosphere and the probability of coming administrative 
changes, the admission now of Ireland would introduce an element 
of uncertainty and apprehension that would involve material dis- 
advantages, and render permanence impossible. Thus we secure 
twenty more or less illustrious doctors as the foundation-stone of - 
our new edifice. To these should be added ten others; elected by 
the whole profession throughout the same countries. This would safe- 
guard the interests of the medical masses—by no means identical 
with those of the institutions or of the Consulting Hierarchy. 

Then in the interests of the community at large should be 
nominated or chosen ten non-medical gentlemen or ladies, of 
acknowledged eminence in other walks of life, of approved 
business capacity; and likely to regard judicially the many com- 
plicated and important problems with which they will have to 
deal. The King, “‘ on the advice of His Majesty’s Privy Council,” 
might appropriately appoint Representatjves of the Law, of lay 
education, of sanitation; nay, even of the less accredited professors 
of the Healing Art, such as Orthopraxy and Psychotherapy. 
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Only in this way, by the introduction of a strong non-medical 
element into the Council, can past abuses be obviated and the 
essential reforms secured. Also, there must be provided for indi- 
viduals a Court of Appeal, say, of three doctors and two laymen. 
That might also be nominated by the King. But, unfortunately, 
the past medical nominations from that august quarter have so 
far amounted merely to Co-option and nothing more. Only 
medicos have been in question; and those in power naturally 
select congenial confréres, without regard to external problems. 

It is important that the public should be easily able 
to recognise the orthodox and fully accredited ‘‘ leech ” when it 
sees him; should readily discriminate between him and his less 
educated, perhaps fraudulent, compeers. There should be a 
hall-mark of education and respectability. But that is no reason 
why the former should be endowed with such dominant and 
aggressive privileges as now, crushing rivalry in any shape. 
Rather should the public be permitted freedom of choice; so 
long as there is adequate provision against imposture and ignor- 
ance. What the nation needs is an entirely novel Medical Act; 
drafted on principles of national common-sense and humanity, 
conspicuously lacking in the existing one. The first practical step 
towards that desideratum would be inquiry into the whole question 
by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, not assuredly 
by a Royal Commission. That, as the late Sir George Kekewich 
—than whom could be no better authority—once informed me, is 
never more than a device by the Government of the day for shelv- 
ing indefinitely any topic particularly inconvenient to them. I 
have since had frequent occasion to realise the force of his remark. 

No reform can possibly be anticipated from the Medical 
Faculty itself. Such must be introduced from the outside. History 
demonstrates conclusively that no profession—the Church, the 
Law, the Scholastic—will ever take steps to set its own house ın 
order, however dire the necessity. It approaches any proposed 
change only with the utmost reluctance; and, so far as may be, 
eagerly seeks methods of neutralising that change, of retaining 
the system established, commonly throughout long years. Inquiry 
would occupy time; but it is never well to legislate in haste. What- 
ever steps may ultimately be taken, very scant investigation of 
the extensive and complex problems involved would convince the 
Legislature of its paramount necessity, would conclusively demon- 
strate to all not within ‘“‘ the inner charmed circle” that our 
General Medical Council, as at present constituted and established, 
is like the Spanish bull-fight, “ a sheer anachronism in a civilised 
community.” 

HERBERT SNOW. 


LABOUR GOVERNMENT IN QUEENS- 
LAND, 


OR more than ten years the State of Queensland has sub- 
F nites itself to the rule of successive Labour Governments. 

By all ordinary political standards ten unbroken years of 
office, without the aid of a ‘“‘cheka” and in face of the 
steady opposition of all the principal newspapers in the State, 
must be accounted success. Certainly victory at four successive 
general elections, is, in the modern world, a rare mark of popu- 
larity. Undoubtedly, therefore, the record of these Governments 
deserves a more detailed examination than has yet been accorded 
to it in the old country. The writer is not competent to compile 
such a critical history of these years.as he would like to see 
attempted. All he here endeavours to set down are his general 
impressions of the working of Labour Government and Labour 
measures as they have appeared to an ordinary busy citizen during 
some fifteen months of residence in the State, during which time 
he has travelled over much of. the country and been brought into 
contact with most of the principal activities of its people and with 
several of its leaders. . 

No man can think of the politics of’ another country than ‘his 
own without setting up inevitable comparisons with his home 
politics, and it is, therefore, very necessary that he should first 
remind himself of the differences in the conditions. The English 
reader of these notes must bear in mind that the economic, social, 
and political conditions in Queensland are fundamentally different 
from those of the populous democracies of the old world in spite 
of superficial resemblances. Queensland is equal in area to the 
combined areas of Germany, Austria, France, Spain, and Port- 
ugal, and its whole population, 830,000, is but little more than 
that of Madrid. Nearly one-third of this is concentrated in 
Brisbane and its suburbs. Over quite one-third of the area of the 
State—its western and far northern districts—the density of pop- 
ulation is less than one, person to eight square miles. Even in the 
time of the first Roman invasions of the European countries just 
mentioned, their inhabitants must have been several times as 
numerous as those of Queensland to-day. 

About a third of the population is directly dependent upon agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits, rather more than that upon industry 
and transport, mainly subservient to the primary production of the 
soil, and the remainder on commercial and professional occupa- 
tions whose prosperity. also mainly depends upon that of the 
_ rural workers. Only 2,000 persons are recorded in the last census 
as being of independent means and only 20,000 as employers of 
.any labour at all.. Most employers have themselves been manual 
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labourers and hardly any are more than one generation removed 
from manual labour and a State elementary education. 

Finally, it must be remembered that Queensland is not an abso- 
lutely sovereign State, but a member of the Commonwealth, con- 
stitutionally unable to interfere with inter-state trade, and entirely 
unconcerned, in its State politics, with foreign relations or defence. 
This lack of full sovereignty is a considerable obstacle to far- 
reaching economic changes without the co-operation of the other 
States and is one of the reasons why the new arrival in Queens- 
land, judging the work of its Government by the standards of 
achievement which Labour and Socialist parties everywhere have 
set themselves, is apt to be struck rather by the little change that 
has been effected than by the revolutionary character of such meas- 
ures as have been passed. He finds Brisbane a city of busy private 
enterprise continually building larger and finer offices and shops. 
He finds in the press columns of land agents’ advertisements offer- 
ing the usual bargains in building sites. His cab-driver will not 
prove to be a former station-owner driven to earn an honest penny 
by the sweat of his brow. On the contrary, he will find the ball- 
room of his hotel full of flourishing ‘‘ bourgeois’ in expensive 
and beautiful garments. Their latest model cars will be lined up at 
the door. And his cab-driver will be of the universal type with the 
usual overcharging proclivities. One portent only he may have 
encountered. It is not unlikely that the young porter who takes his 
bag to the cab will turn straight back without giving him a chance 
to tip. Apart from this expression of the sense of independence 
and dignity which the younger working man is acquiring, through 
high wages and the operations of the Arbitration Courts, the visitor 
might spend weeks in Brisbane without realising that he has been 
living under Labour rule, more particularly if he is already 
acquainted with the conditions in the other Australian capitals. 

One must not, of course, forget that the Legislative Council (The 
Upper Chamber) was steadily hostile until 1919 and was not 
abolished until 1921, consequently the Labour party has not been 
wholly free to make revolutionary changes had it wished to do so. 
But, in fact, the Queensland Labour Governments have never been 
revolutionary and have not, as a rule, attempted far-reaching 
schemes of “ Socialisation.” The outstanding and most successful 
exception is the State Insurance Department, instituted nine years 
ago and now occupying one of the most imposing of the new build- 
ings in Brisbane. This Department was organised in the first place 
in connection with an enlarged scheme of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion for accident, under which the employer’s liability is practically 
limited to paying his in$urance premium into the State Insurance 
Office which has an absolute monopoly of this class of business. 
Compensation is paid by the Department direct tothe injured worker 
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with great promptness on a generous scale. There are practically 
no disputes and the arrangement pleases both employers and 
employees. Subsequently, the Department undertook both life and 
fire insurance, and brought about a heavy reduction of premiums 
in the former branch particularly, without, however, putting the 
established insurance companies out of business. Administration 
and other expenses are approximately 23 per cent. of net prem- 
iums. Omitting the Workmen’s Compensation Department, the 
expenses amount to 28 per cent. of net premiums, the correspond- 
ing average figure for Australian undertakings being 39 per cent. 

The other State enterprises of any importance are: (1) State 
Butchers’ Shops; (2) The State Fish Supply; (3) State Cattle 
Stations ; (4) The Building Operations of the Public Works Depart- 
ment; (5) The’State Cannery; (6) State Mines and Batteries; (7) 
State ‘Sugar Mills; (8): State Produce Agency. Most of these were 
instituted in the early days of Labour Administration when the 
spirit of the leaders was ‘more revolutionary than it has since 
become under the teaching of experience. The butchers’ and fish 
shops were undoubtedly instituted in the-hope of driving private 
enterprise out of the field. Heavy reductions of prices were effected but, 
unfortunately, they ultimately involved.a loss to the Treasury, and 
curiously enough most of the ‘private shopkeepers remained in 
business, though charging substantially heavier prices. 

The fish shops still ‘show a small loss, but the butchers’ shops, 
of which there are fifty-seven scattered among the principal towns, 
are now self-supporting. They still charge about one penny per 
pound less than the private butchers, and the latter still do a profit- 
able business, at prices rather below -those prevailing i in the other 
States. When these shops were first opened prices were rising and 
inevitably the tradesmen were suspected of profiteering. The State 
shops charged considerably less, and there was a daily rush to buy 
from them resulting in’ crowds and: queues. Inevitably many 
people preferred to pay more to avoid the inconvenience. More- . 
over, the shops in Brisbane were situated only in the poorer 
districts. Added to these reasons for a continuance of custom at 
the private butchers’ shops there was strong political prejudice, 
some measure of snobbishness, and the spirit ‘of “‘ live and let 
live ” so noticeable in all working class communities. 

‘As time went on the difference between the prices diminished : 
working people were prosperous, caring less about a few pence 
per week on the meat bill, and the spirit of “ live and let live” 
asserted itself more strongly. The queues disappeared from the doors 
of the State shops, whose customers now are mainly, like those 
of other shops, drawn from among the ‘neighbouring residents. 
Probably the fact that Brisbane, meat prices are rather lower than 
~ those ruling in the other capitals of Australia, is due to the check 
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imposed by the State shops on undue profiteering. This, at all 
events, is now the most that is expected of them by the public 
and the Government. 

The history of the State Fish Supply has been somewhat similar, 
but it was never attempted on so large a scale. 

The State Cattle Stations, of which there are fifteen carrying 
nearly a quarter of a million cattle, were acquired in the first place 
with the object of checking profiteering at its possible source. 
Undoubtedly at the time the owners of cattle stations were doing 
very well, and the prices of stations were, unfortunately, corres- 
pondingly high, so that this particular enterprise has been severely 
overburdened with the initial capital expenditure, and during the 
post-war years of slump in the Australian cattle business they have 
shown a heavy loss. It has recently been decided to cut one of them 
up into sheep-grazing blocks for lease to settlers, and doubtless 
such of the others as are suitable will be similarly dealt with in 
time, unless the need for checking the rapacity of graziers should 
again arise. But, as will be seen later, the leaders of Queensland 
Labour no longer look with such an unfavourable eye upon profit- 
eering by the man on the land. 

The other State enterprises are of comparatively little interest. 
There has never been any idea of their monopolising their 
respective industries. Coal mining rather strangely has never been 
nationalised. Four State mines have been sunk, rather with the 
object of developing newly discovered seams or providing coal for 
the Northern Railways than of absorbing the industry. 

The establishment of the State Produce Agency in 1917 marks 
the beginning of a new movement. Labour parties in Australia, 
as elsewhere, are primarily interested in urban questions. They 
came into power by the votes of city working men and women at a 
time of rising prices, and their earlier actions were not marked by 
great friendliness towards the farmers and graziers. Attempts 
were made to fix prices of foodstuffs at figures which by no means 
contented the producers. In the other States this attitude still 
persists, though modified by the experience of Queensland, where 
a marked change has occurred. No doubt this was largely conse- 
quent upon the recognition of the desirability of securing more 
votes in the rural areas, but it was also due to the efforts of the 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. W. N. Gillies, afterwards Premier, 
an able and sincere man who had been a farmer and possessed 
considerable influence by reason of the general respect which his 
qualities commanded. 

While the best of his colleagues were animated by the desire 
to improve the fot of tke wharf-labourer or miner, he had before 
his mind the knowledge of the greater hardships of the struggling 
farmer in the ‘‘ back blocks ” remote from the convenience, the 
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refinements and the pleasures of the city. It was natural that 
the first attempt to aid the farmer should have taken the form of a 
Government Agency to displace the middlemen upon whose profits 
the struggling farmer is apt to look with an uncharitable eye. 
This was the State Produce Agency, which has operated for some 
years with a measure of quiet success without, however, displacing 
the commission agents and produce merchants of Roma Street, or 
even seriously injuring them. Later developments have raised up 
far more dangerous enemies and have rendered the State Agency 
largely obsolete. 

Speaking generally one has to conclude that the State enterprises 
of Queensland cannot be regarded as the beginning of a new 
economic organisation, nor even as likely materially to affect the 
course of capitalist development except for their psychological 
effect. Throughout Australia the European or American visitor is 
struck by the fact that whenever any large enterprise is mooted it 
is always the Government in the first place which is looked to by 
all classes to find the capital, and this attitude of mind is decidedly 
more marked in Queensland than in the other States. Many see in 
this a blight upon the economic growth of the country, and the 
danger of retarded development is obvious. But the time has been 
too short and the ordinary economic relationships throughout the 
world have been too disturbed since 1975 to enable anyone to find 
conclusive evidence as to whether or not this effect has actually 
been experienced. 

Australian labour is not in fact very much influenced by 
theories of State Socialism. The dominant influence is the principle 
of Protection, in its various manifestations. All Australian parties 
are Protectionists, but none so whole-heartedly and consistently 
as Labour. They have established a high standard of living for 
Australian workers, and seek to continue raising it irrespective of 
the standard prevailing in other parts of the world. The idea of 
protection has a double attraction. Firstly, in its literal sense, 
they claim protection in some form against everything, whether 
foreign competition or excessive immigration, or non-Union 
labour, or what not, which might conceivably tend to lower the 
standard of living. Secondly, they perceive that the continued rise 
in the standard is rendered more and more difficult by Australia’s 
necessity to sell her produce abroad to pay for essential imports, 
and hence they desire to make Australia economically self-con- 
tained, and are prepared to go to lengths which seem extraordinary . 
to an outsider to foster Australian industries. 

At first, of course, Labour politicians perceived as clearly as a 
Lancashire Free Trader could have done that all that sort of thing 
meant a higher cost of living and consequently a lower standard, 
unless other measures were taken to secure some compensating 
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advantage for the workers. At first also, they intended, like other 
Labour parties, to secure their improved standard at the expense 
in the main of the other participants in the products of industry— 
the Capitalists and the Landlord. But the Arbitration Courts 
throughout Australia adopted the principle that wages should be 
based upon the cost of living, and if an increase in the cost of 
living could be demonstrated the Courts could be depended 
upon to award an increased rate of wage. Hence, little by little, 
the interest of the working man and the Trade Union movement 
in keeping down prices diminished. No doubt the cry of 
“ Profiteer ” could still command some votes, but the observer 
accustomed to European conditions cannot fail to be impressed by 
the comparative indifference of the present Labour movement to 
high and rising prices. The thoughtful are conscious of the 
danger, but it is hardly too much to say that the ordinary working 
man is acquiring the conviction that by appropriate legislative 
means everyone can be rendered better off without diminishing his 
own share or calling upon anyone for greater efforts. The existence 
of this feeling (it can hardly be called anything more definite) has 
sometimes proved convenient for the politicians. Perhaps they 
would be more than human if they deliberately urged the contrary 
view, knowing that it would throw upon them tasks which exper- 
ience has shown to be immensely difficult. Nothing but this sense, 
on the part of the wage-earner, of the security of his own position 
guarded by the policy of the Arbitration Court and the strength of 
his Unions, could have secured his~ quiet acquiescence in the 
measures more recently adopted for the advantage of the farmer. 

Comparatively little need be said in this connection of the rela- 
tions of the Government with the sugar planters, because the 
parties concerned succeeded long ago in making this particular 
industry the concern of the Commonwealth Government. The 
State Government has mainly confined itself to co-operating with 
the Commonwealth authorities when necessary. It is significant, 
however, that whereas its first relations with the sugar industry 
came about through its co-operating with the Commonwealth 
Government (also a Labour Government at the time) to acquire 
the whole sugar crop at the fixed price of £18 per ton to prevent 
profiteering by the industry, its more recent activities have been 
to support the growers in their demand for a continuation of the 
present permissible price of £27 per ton. It is significant too that 
in its dealings with agriculture it has dropped the policy of the 
direct acquisition and handling of the produce and substituted that 
of the compulsory pool, just as the Commonwealth Government 
finally did in the case o$ sugar. 

When the Commonwealth Government abandoned its war-time 
compulsory wheat pools, the Queensland Government provided for 
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periodical ballots among the wheat growers to determine whether 
the compulsory pool:should be continued as a State organisation 
under the control of a board elected by the growers. At the last 
ballot, after four years’ experience of the State pool following on a 
similar period of Commonwealth pooling, 87 per cent. of the votes 
favoured continuance.. Queensland is. not a large wheat producer 
and normally consumes the whole of hér own crop. Formerly the 
millers paid the price at which an exporter would buy—London 
price less cost of transport and dealer’s-profit. The Commonwealth 
pool price, governed by exporting conditions in thé other States, 
was similarly based. But the State pool charges the Queensland 
millers not export parity but import parity—that is, a shade less 
than the price at which similar wheat could be imported from New. 
South Wales. The indignation of the millers at this proceeding 
provides one of those comedies of commerce so diverting to the 
onlooker, whose own purse is not affected. The curious thing in * 
this case was that though the purse of every consumer of bread 
was liable to be affected, the public-has remained quite unmoved 
by the far from silent grief of the millers. 

The wheat pool was quickly followed by a cheese pool, which 
has a surplus for export to Southern States. It follows the same 
policy, with the result that the local consumer pays more for his 
cheese than the- price at which it is exported, and again, he does 
it without protest. 

In 1922 two very important acts were’ passed which eadi 
a general agricultural policy based on these successes. A Primary 
Products Pools Act enabled any agricultural product to be pooled. 
compulsorily with the'consént of an overwhelming majority of the 
growers. The Primary Producers’ Organisation Act provides for 
a network of local farmers’ associations throughout the agricultural 
parts of the State, with nineteen district councils elected by the 
associations and a central ‘Council of Agriculture elected by the. 
district councils. `The Central Council.comprises, in addition, 
the Minister of Agriculture as ‘President, the Commissioner of 
Railways and four technical officers af the Department of Agri- 
culture. The whole organisation is called the Queensland- Pro- 
ducers’ Association and-has a salaried director. It initiates pools 
and marketing schemes, organises co-operative societies, drafts 
agricultural legislation and agitates for its adoption, represents _ 
Queensland farmers in negotiations with other States and watches 
their interests in the Arbitration Court. Finance is provided by a 
levy of a halfpenny in the pound on the sale of all farmers’ 
produce, collected by a stamp duty. 

Among the results of this legislation have been the establish- 
ment of pools for butter, arrowroot and peanuts throughout the 
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State, for eggs in the metropolitan supply district, and for pigs 
and maize in the north. 

Thus the Brisbane housewife for whose protection a Profiteering 
Prevention Act was passed in 1920, setting up a Commissioner 
of Prices who can limit the price of any commodity, finds herself 
at the mercy of the producer in regard to butter, eggs, cheese and 
flour, while a milk pool is under consideration, and the marketing 
of fruit is being organised. The Council of Agriculture and the 
Q.P.A., under its very able and energetic director, are, in fact, 
aiming at doing for the farmer what the Trade Unions have done 
for the wage-earner, and bid fair to succeed. But since the farmer 
has no employer to squeeze, he must obtain his advantages directly 
from the consumer, and hitherto the working man consumer has 
remained passive. But his patience has not yet been severely tried, 
for though the methods of the Council of Agriculture and the Pool 
Boards are those of the profiteer, their actual achievements for the 
farmer are limited by the comparative smallness of the local market. 
Moreover, they profess, no doubt sincerely, to aim at securing ho 
more than the cost of production to the farmer, the cost to include 
a reasonable income to the farmer himself, and wages for the sons 
and daughters who help him. They have still much to do before 
that condition can become general, and should they then proceed 
further the Commissioner of Prices has power to limit their 
demands. It may be doubted, however, whether any Government 
would dare to allow this power to be exercised, for in Queensland 
the farmer’s vote holds the balance between parties. 

Here then is a State in which the working men’s position is made 
secure by the great strength of the Trade Unions, membership of 
which is almost compulsory, since the Arbitration Courts Awards 
insist upon preference to Unionists. He has high wages, a forty- 
four-hour week, and cannot be dismissed without good reason, and, 
under some awards at least, incompetence may not be alleged as 
the reason after more than two days’ employment. He has stipu- 
lated holidays, with pay, a Fair Rents Court, prompt and generous 
compensation for injury, an unemployment dole secured through 
an insurance scheme, an anti-profiteering Commissioner who has 
wide powers and is very active, and his Trade Union Secretary has 
the ear of the mighty. This last is by no means the least of the 
changes which Labour Government has brought about. The 
farmer, favoured already by a naturally rich land, though handi- 
capped in the world’s markets by the high cost of labour and 
necessaries, has a railway system subsidised to the extent of a 
million pounds a year. He is in process of being organised to 
secure advantages corresponding to those of thé wage-earner, and 
the task is only seriously hindered by the opposition of the un- 
imaginative minority of the farmers themselves. 
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The business man and manufacturer finds his freedom in dealing 
both with his employees and his customers considerably curtailed, 
with the result that he inevitably suffers from irritation, not wholly 
unjustified, but largely due to his inability to accept the change as 
likely to be permanent. Nevertheless, he will usually admit to the 
Stranger that commerce is prospering as well if not better in 
Queensland than in the other States, while arguing that under 
better political guidance it would far excel the prosperity of the 
south. Indeed, it is hardly possible. for the balance of power in 
economic relations to have been so considerably disturbed without 
checking to some extent the movement of the apparatus of com-. 
merce. The country is fortunate in being rich enough to stand this, 
and in thus Possessing greater freedom to experiment than older 
countries enjoy. 

But the future holds dangers which must provide the main task 
of Labour statesmanship in the next few years. Outstanding 
among these is the comparative weakness among all classes of the 
ideals of efficiency and service. Other. Australian States suffer in 
this respect—perhaps equally—but the tendency of legislation and 
government action in Queensland has not been such as to en- 
courage the development of efficiency, either in factory or farm. 
If the Trade Unions, who are the greatest, power in the land, will 
accept in the coming years the ‘responsibility not merely of guard- 
ing thé standard of living from attack but of securing it against 
decline by seeking ‘efficiency in the production of wealth and the 
administration of affairs, then the future must be regarded as full 
of hope. But at, present they have hardly begun to realise that they 
have become the greatest power, and that, consequently, respon- 
sibilities which once belonged in the. main to employers and the 
wealthy, are now devolving upon them.. Should this realisation 
come too late the success of the past ten years must ultimately drift 
into failure. Employers and executives cannot now introduce the 
spirit of efficiency without the active assistance of the Unions. As 
the declining power they are considerably demoralised. The future 
rests with the Unions, and to some extent with the farmers. One 
cannot help concluding with a query. 
f © C. P. KININMONTH. 


A CART IN GASCONY., 


ERISHED with cold through an English summer, autumn 
P found us studying the atlas for a part of the world where the 

autumn might be warm. Now for the first time we saw the 
sense of that branch of geography which concerns itself with 
winds and currents, isotherms and isobars. The parallels of 
latitude may run round the world, but mean nothing : Venice is 
in the same latitude as Nova Scotia. From our point of view, 
which was a mere snake-like desire for sunshine, days spent on 
the way were days wasted. We wanted to get out of the wind 
and to feel hot: to be able to wear cotton dresses and cotton 
shirts. Arriving at Bordeaux on an afternoon in late September, 
the sun was too hot for comfort : one started instinctively to walk 
in it, and as instinctively after the first five minutes joined the 
sauntering crowd on the shady side of the street. Another half- 
hour saw us drinking iced drinks in a glacerie-patisserie on the 
shady side of the Allées de Tourny. After that we sat under the 
trees in the Place des Quinconces and did not stir out of the shade 
until the sun had gone. Bordeaux has two halves : a shabby half 
which smells, where one can lodge (comparatively) cheaply, and 
a more expensive half, which is cleaner than Paris and almost as 
clean as the cities of Switzerland or Germany. Victor Hugo 
compared it to Versailles: no space is stinted in achieving a 
vista; the public gardens are admirably laid out and maintained; 
the Monument to the Girondins and the rostral columns of the 
‘“ Quinconces ” lead up the eye to heaven; the Place des Quin- 
conces compares with the Place de la Concorde rather than with 
anything which London can show in the way of a public square. 
The Rue Sainte Catherine may be the mere gully-like High Street 
of a seaport, infinitely prolonged, but the Cours de 1’Intendance 
is metropolitan: unencumbered pavements, and the best shops. 
In addition Bordeaux has ocean docks, but the river front is 
wasted ; the town planners have ignored its vast sweep; sheds and 
hoardings block out the Transatlantic liners and the wooded bluffs 
beyond the river on its eastern shore. Bordeaux is not interested 
in its Embankment;. not one hotel, like the Savoy or Cecil, has 
a river view. 

In its immense size—1,200 feet or more each way—the Place 
des Quinconces keeps the character of the little ‘ places” of 
French country towns: gravel, clipped trees, shade, benches, 
gossip. At La Teste de Buch, thirty miles from Bordeaux, by 
the sea, which we sought because of the heat, and the pain to our 
feet caused by the Bordélais pavements, there are many of these- 
little squares, some of them three-cornered, some of them oblong. 
On the benches, under the dense shade, everyone sits for as long 
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a time as he or she can spare from work, but this is not long, for 
in La Teste everybody works. There is no antithesis between work 
and play; working hours are unlimited; the people. work as long 
as there is light, or as long as the tide, weather, or season serves : 
the eight-hour day of other regions is a joke to those to whom 
it is not a scandal. A second trade is as good as a hobby, and 
‘more profitable: when the oyster-parks are covered one can grow 
tomatoes; if one has no odd job to fill one’s leisure one can do 
an odd job for someone else; the postman after his rounds are 
over helps Mathieu’s widow to get her barge afloat, or substitutes 
the waiter in the hotel, where they- have misfortunes and the 
patronne is‘sick. As.soon as his “vegetables are sold out the 
greengrocer collects his cobalt-dyed nets from the backyard, where 
they have-been sunning, and goes.out to fish. The milkman is a 
deep-sea fisher—on the days and nights when the chalutiers' are 
out his wife attends to the cows. The daughters take domestic. 
service or go out into the forests and ply the resin. trade; one does 
what pays best, or what suits one best, but always one works. One 
is also honest as in the days of King Alfred; nobody takes in 
oars and rudder at night,-or scruples to leave his tools in the 
wood where he has been working; all know what objects belong 
to whom, as the children in a School know that this is John’s 
pencil-box or that Jim’s ‘book. The outside porteress does her 
job when she has time, and puts down one’s luggage on the 
station pavement or the jetty ; at the time of departure one finds it. 
Three things are still cheap in France: books, crockery, and 
railway travelling. The State considers the diminished purses of 
its employés rather than the augmented purses of the commergant 
and the industriel, and the railway lines which are not maintained 
by the State follow suit necessarily. They even subsidise families, 
in a way, and encourage the birth-rate by making it easier for” 
parents buying family tickets to take their children to the sea. 
We could have crossed the Landes for five shillings each, second 
class, and the journey would have taken two hours. But Bordeaux 
is not the Landes, and Bayonne is not the Landes; rushing from 
one to the other’one merely gets a cinematographic impression of 
passing pine-trunks. Thousands of people do this on their way 
from Paris to Biarritz, San Sebastian, or Madrid, and do not 
-know they have done‘it. To the right are gorse and heather, .to 
the left gorse and heather; a hundred. yards farther to right or 
left the face of the forest. At measured intervals a “‘ pare-feu,” 
mathematically straight, opens up more vistas of forest and 
heather. On either side of the line are drainage cuts—ditches dug 
in the sand by man, and paved with ‘brown flagstones by nature. 
Wherever there is a station there is an oasis of pale pastures, with 
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farmhouses on which the low roofs of mottled tiles sit square like 
the lid of a box. Caudos, Lugos, Ychoux, Morcenx, Rion des 
Landes, saw wood and distil resin; their dusty “‘ places ” are the 
hubs of local life. But the backs of the houses look out on the 
illimitable forest, and the road that starts out as an Avenue of 
the Republic may dissolve in sand. Sand threatens the vegetable 
gardens: if cultivation pauses heather returns. 

The Landes have as many gradations and fine distinctions as 
the Médoc, where the clarets come from. To the westward one 
sees from the flat lands against the sunset the range of moving 
dunes, stopped to some extent in the early nineteenth century by 
the sowing of pines, but here and there moving still. These are 
mountains of sand; no higher dunes exist in Europe; from the 
top of the Dune de Pilat one looks down on sea and forest as from 
an aeroplane. The sand of the dunes and of the Landes is pure 
glittering quartz, and pours through one’s clenched fingers like the 
sand of an hour-glass; the Pilat, catching the evening light, 
shines rose-colour; by day it hovers above the sapphire sea like 
the ghost of a mountain; coming on it from inland it appears a 
snow-clad Alpine peak. Looking inland from the top of it there 
is nothing to be seen but belt after belt of forest, as far as the 
eye can reach. Obscured by forest, to the north, are habitations : 
little seaside forest settlements, hiding under the dense moss of 
pine-tops as men hid under greenery when Birnam Wood rose up 
and came to Dunsinane. To the south and west there is nothing 
but dense forest. Here behind the rampart of the dunes the sun 
shines hotter in October than it does in July or August in England, 
and no winds blow. 

The propaganda of the forest has been little made, as they told 
us in La Teste. “ Yet what more beautiful? What more wild? 
That which is impressioning is Nature—the sea, the forest.” So 
the last survivor of sand-cabs, or carriages which make the 
promenade of the forest. Would he hire himself to us? Yes, but 
that would cost. Vous savez! There were the beasts, and he must 
leave his business. No one could live in these days merely by 
taking visitors into the forest. Hirigoyen, the driver of sand- 
carts, innkeeper, and forage-merchant, loves the forest, and comes 
out as much for his own pleasure as for yours. When one leaves 
him alone, to make an ascent to a view-point, he sits and sings 
aloud to his horses for the pleasure of being ‘‘ in the wild ” and 
in the sun. He is Spanish or half-Spanish, but his wife is of the 
“ Bouyés,” the old subjects of the Captals de Buch, loyal vassals 
of England when the English were masters in Aquitaine. The 
Bouyés are distinct from the Lanusquets, the other inhabitants of 
the Landes. Believe Henri Ribadieu and local tradition, between 
1,200 and 500 B.C. there was a great exodus from the Ægean, 
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symbolised by the voyages of Hercules. Coasting round Spain 
a convoy of Greeks came on what appeared to be the end of the 
world, and turned in eastwards towards France. In the inhospit- 
able wave-beaten coast of South-West France a harbour pre- 
sented itself—"Apxeois, help or assistance—the Basin of Arcachon. 
The local termination of names in ‘‘ os ” or ‘f osse ”—Andernos, 
Biscarosse—assists the theory; the only boat used in these parts 
for centuries has been the pinasse (Greek ‘‘ plank ’’). At Arès, 
it is presumed, an altar was set up to Mercury. l 
Under the Captals the Bouyés had unique privileges. As Rib- 
adieu says, this forested country was a kind of common domain, 
“ where lived in poverty, but in independence, a race apart.” They 
could go where they liked and drive their sheep where they liked. 
The land belonged to someone, the trees to everyone. Still, by a 
charter given in the-Middle Ages, an inhabitant of the commune 
of La Teste may cut down whatever oak-tree, and (with good cause 
shown) whatever pine-tree he pleases: One night only last century 
a party of tchangués—men on stilts—came -down like marauding 
spiders and cut down an avenue of oak-trees in Arcachon streets. 
The pine-tree is a bulwark, and the means of one’s own or one’s ` 
neighbour’s livelihood. In all the three thousand odd square miles 
of the Landes it would be difficult to find a grown pine-tree that was 
not being milked for gum. - The résinier gives his work and his 
tools, and the proprietors of the land (State, commune, or private 
individual) the little pots into which the resin flows. The work of 
the résinier (and on occasion of his wife) is to shift and empty the 
pots and to keep the wounds in the trees open, for which purpose 
he has a golf-sling of implements of different lengths, with blades 
set at different angles: an axe for the lowest part of the tree and a 
pull-hoe with shorter or longer handle for the upper parts. Experi- 
ence has established to a centimetre the proper area of the “‘ carre,” 
the right depth to which the bark should be removed. A good work- 
man can cut a tree in a manner that helps to straighten it; but in 
every plantation trees are marked which may be bled to death 
‘quickly, so that the good straight trees, suitable for timber, may 
have more room. The resining process in some degree seasons the 
timber; resined wood lasts’ better than wood not resined, or wood 
from the same tree above the limit of the cuts. Under the eaves 
of every résinier’s cabin one may see hung up a one-legged ladder : 
the stilts of a marsh-and-sand population, with steps added. When 
the resin is sent off in barrels to the nearest turpentine-factory, or 
to Bordeaux, the proprietor gets half, and the résinier half, of what 
each barrel sells for. Since the.war the price of a barrel of resin 
has increased eight or ten fold, each litte pot is worth five francs 
per annum, and the résinier can earn twenty thousand francsa year. 
In Alice's Wonderland there was a treacle well, and in this Won- 
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derland the treacle wells are numerous: the resin is collected first 
into a wooden bucket, the ‘‘ escouarte,’? and the buckets are 
emptied into cisterns, with roofs over them, or into barrels with 
a hole in one side. The harvest consists in emptying the treacle- 
wells with Leviathan soup-ladles into ambulating cisterns affixed 
to carts. For this reason, though there are no good roads in the 
Landes, there are tracks everywhere along which a cart can pass. 
The wheels of all vehicles are broad, and in some parts of the 
Landes, especially between villages or saw-mills, the tracks have 
been given a firm foundation, over which the sand lies deep. 
Occasionally one finds a stretch which is corduroyed with pit-props, 
or a board-walk: even a carpet of pine-needles makes passable 
going when one has been toiling for a long time through soft sand. 
What one does not realise, until one comes to traverse these 
forests, is that as the resin-industry has created (or, at any rate, 
enlarged) them, so the sole concern of the countryside is the ex- 
ploitation of resin. ‘‘ Tourisme ” as a profitable industry is in its 
infancy. The railways do not run except to carry resin, or timber 
when there is tree-felling. The branch lines are goods lines, and 
have not necessarily any ‘‘ correspondance ” with the main pas- 
senger-line to Bayonne. On some of them passenger trains only 
run once a week. Arrived at La Teste, we had no wish to go any- 
where: the tidal basin brimmed with a milk-like sea shot with 
sapphire; sailing-boats tipped gently at anchor; barges of oyster- 
crates awaited the ebb; on a tongue-of land a row of odd huts, of 
exotic colours, threw down reflections into the sea. Though the sun 
was low, it grilled, reddened, and irradiated everything. The next 
morning, at low tide, the sea-shore smelt, and there were too many 
dead crabs and empty oysters. Nevertheless, La Teste is a pleasant, 
peaceful place, with low whitewashed houses; faded peacock 
shutters (always shut); roofs of every colour that pale-red tiles will 
take on in the neighbourhood of the sea. These same tiles, 
plastered, are put in crates for young oysters to roost on; the nurses 
of the oysters, male and female, wear scarlet trousers; the women 
have black sunbonnets, the men blue caps. They pass from oyster- 
bed to oyster-bed in gondolas painted blue, black, red, green; the 
fishermen’s nets are of the colour of the sea, to deceive the fishes. 
It is difficult to make early starts in France, for the main reason 
that no food is cooked until the middle of the day. Our driver had 
warned us that there would be nothing to eat in the forest, and that 
it would take a long time to get to any place where there would be 
a meal. His vehicle was a high phaeton with steel-tyred wheels six 
inches wide, the horses harnessed tandem. ‘The seats were of 
board, slightly upholstered; there were no springs. After five 
minutes over cobbles our prayer was: ‘‘ How long, how long!” 
Merely the noise that we made in our own ears was deafening. 
VOL. CXXIX. 43 
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Where the houses thinned out and gave place to fields of maize 
and rushy water-meadows, the noise gave place to a peaceful plough- 
ing through sandy lanes, and after that to slow trotting on sandy 
tracks through heather. Qus- coachman appeared indifferent to 
bushes: if he wished to put up a rabbit, to amuse us, he drove 
freely, cracking his whip, to right and left, over young oak-scrub 
and thickets of broom. To-this we drew his attention. ‘ Ai-i” 
he replied, “ Ici c’est clair. Soon you will not be able to see the 
horses.” Soon we did not. - een 

On the map of the Etat Major there are roads marked in the 
Vieille Montagne—the primeval forest clothing the Landes between 
Cazeau and La Teste. The surveyors who indicated these as roads 
would indicate roads in the jungles of Africa. The résiniers trot 
about the forest with their ladders and hapchots, at great speed, 
but always under over-arching branches of brambles and gorse, 
arbutus, sloe, and thorn. The sandcart is a high vehicle, and_the 
horses make the best way they can. As one is dragged through j 
thickets, one ducks—even sits on the floor with arms over one’s 
face to avoid having one’s eyes scratched out. Even so, the gorse 
scratches one’s neck. One could pick blackberries as large as 
plums from bushes eight feet high if the carriage did not go so 
fast. They try, indeed, to put themselves into one’s mouth. The 
kind driver did not wish us to miss.anything : under foot was sand, 
with holes in it, and stumps. a 
_  Yallouns ! Ai-i 1”? Hurtling into depths—‘ Ci, m’sieu, m’dame, 
čest le Trou du Diable.’ “ Ca c'est le Ravin de |’Enfer.” 

“ Avancay-y-y-e!!?? The wicked are not hurried to the pit more” 
swiftly and relentlessly. © Ascending, one follows shelf-like paths, 
with a precipice to right or left, and a list to the same side as the 
precipice. The cart tips backwards as the horses are checked. to 
breathe. No doubt, even upset, it would not roll far, but stick in 
the sand. ‘The landscape is‘of the nature of children’s sand-castles. 

Eventually, we were hot, tired, bruised, and sick of the Old 
Mountain. The undergrowth is depressingly thick ; the clearings 
small and far between with rarely more than one hunt and a 
chicken-roost, a well and perhaps some hives. The surveyors” 
have marked some of these as villages; Natus, Plumious, Paouz- . 
aduy. ‘‘ Aibeng!’’ says Hirigoyen “‘ they must mark something.’’ 
The propaganda of the forest has been so little made, and the 
visitors to the show-places are so few and far between, that a spot 
still famed’ as a view-point may be so overgrown that nothing is 
visible from it. Only a monkey, for instance, could see much from 
the Truc de la Truque. This is a conical dune rising out of the- 
forest, with the reputation of affording a view of the Pyrénées. 
One can, between thẹ trees, see glimpses of immensities, both of 
heather and forest. The Lac de Cazeau just showed `a ` 
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corner; a balloon rose over it as we looked and there was a buzz of 
aeroplanes : Cazeau is one of the stations of the French Air Force. 
What is the way to see the Landes? Hirigoyen’s cart, perhaps, 
without Hirigoyen. One does not want to be played cup-and- 
ball with, but to saunter slowly, as the rare tradesmen saunter in 
the villages, from place to place. One horse is enough for going 
slowly, and easier to manage. If one keeps to any one of half a 
dozen routes, running north and south, one will get roads of a 
sort, and there will be inns of one kind or another along the line 
of railway, in the zone of the lakes, and on the ocean-shore. Other- 
wise the Landes are afforested desert. It assists locomotion that 
in a couple of million acres there are no fences, no walls: on the 
other hand, one slips back half a step for every step that one 
takes. The Landes are all sand; only in the Chalosse, the Graves, 
the Médoc are pebbles. Vines love pebbles because they hold the 
sun’s heat, and in these parts of France the vines are grown low 
on the ground so that the heat may strike the grapes from above and 
below. In the sand cultivation is an expensive business; there are 
no boundaries, therefore, and few obstacles to progress except the 
deep crastes, or irrigation cuts, by means of which Chambrelent, 
the great benefactor of the region, solved the problem of getting 
tid of the surface waters, so that the pines might grow. Skirt the 
forest and in time one is bound to come to a “ pare-feu ” or heather 
tide. In the northern districts these are encumbered with tree- 
heather and bracken ; farther south it is clear going on pine-needles ` 
almost everywhere, in the pare-feus or under the trees. The Pays 
de Born is flat but clogged with undergrowth; the Marensin is 
undulating but clear. At Mirnizan people will tell you that the stilt- 
walkers are in the Marensin; ask down there, in the cork-oak 
country, and they will say, “ Pas ici; plus au nord; dans la haute 
Lande.” 
Every year there is more forest, and less heather. Still, over 
vast tracts one may see nothing but purple, as far as eye can reach : 
purple flats leading on to purple mountains, as one approaches the 
Pyrénées. In October the bell-heather is over, but the “ rase 
lande ” is pink with ling. June and July see half a dozen kinds of 
heather in bloom: Erica scoparia (greenish bells); Erica cinerea 
(pinkish-violet); Erica ciliaris (purplish-red tubes); Erica vagans 
(pink with blackish anthers), and others. In the winter the districts 
about the Basin of Arcachon are smothered in the tree-heather 
Erica lusitanica, with white flowers, as tallas a man. This is the 
heather that makes groins and dykes for the sea-shore, and (in 
smaller bundles) hedges for the oyster-parks. On the roots of the 
broom-bushes the broom-rape grows eighteen inches tall. Only 
a few plants enjoy this sandy soil and sub-soil; those plants that do 
like iz send down their roots freely, drink up freely the moisture 
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that lies on the hard pan below the surface, and flourish like the 
bay-tree of scripture. The maritime pine is as green as grass, and 
drips with fatness. In places one may mistake its seedlings for 
grass. The air reeks with the turpentine that oozes, trickles, and 
coagulates upon the trunks. Real grass there is little, and the cows 
which tinkle among the blackberry-bushes near the oases have to 
hunt for their living. Only the little rivulets, which here and there 
have cut themselves a ravine to flow in, have banks of lizard-green. 
Milk being a luxury, it is best to carry chocolate powder, or to 
accustom oneself to do without drinks in the afternoon. Tea one 
will have to make for oneself : here it is an exotic taste. Otherwise, 
the food is tolerable, even good; the .wine excellent; the inn- 
keepers go to pains to supply their tables, and the cleanliness is far 
_ better than one would expect. Here and there one may be bitter 
at night, but not be able to prove it against the establishment. 
« M’sieu dort la fenêtre ouverte.’ If it were not a mosquito that 
bit one, one may still have brought one’s flea in with one; the inn- 
keeper may have the benefit of the doubt. ` i 
In the spring there is an animal drawback more troublesome than 
the tiny lizards which skirmish up and down the stems and leaves 
of the broom, giving the impression of snakes. “ M’sieu m’dame 
doivent se méfier des processionnaires.’? What processioners? 
Unemployed? Oddfellows? With the stupidity of foreigners, one 
asks no more, and in the evening red spots enlighten che: the 
` processions are of caterpillars—the larve of Bombyx pityocampa— 
which live on the maritime pine and leave their hairs in human flesh: 
One could bring a tent and sleep out whenever the wind blew 
from the South or East, taking shelter in inns when it came from 
the ocean. Pine-needles raked together make a comfortable bed. - 
' One can get water anywhere in the Landes by digging a hole, 
but it will be peaty, brown, and not fit for drinking. 
It is drunk by the inhabitants, if they drink water: for 
a foreigner it had better be boiled. One can use the “ toupin,” or 
three-legged cauldron, of the résiniers, making a fire of fir-cones, 
but the garde-forestier will be after you if he sees the smoke. In 
the forêt domaniale one may not smoke at all. A forest-fire would 
‘mean not only the loss of everyone’s means of livelihood, but the 
unchaining of the dunes. f ; i 
All along the shore there is a belt of dunes, which have 
made the lakes by damming up the rivers, and between the dunes 
and sea, or hidden among the dunes, are seaside places. -But in 
the winter the wind often blows cold from the Atlantic, and 
the sea is rough. Get one’s sand-cart down to, the shore, 
however, and one can drive from one Iftle “ plage ” to the next, 
between tides, for a hundred miles, along a mile-wide track of 
untrodden beach. f 
SHEILA RADICE. 
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SENATOR BORAH AND Mr. CHURCHILL. 


HE influence of the United States every now and then 
| makes itself felt in Europe. Itis not the case that the United 
States disinterests itself in European affairs. It would be 
fairer to say that the practical field of America’s interest is restricted 
to Great Britain, although occasionally some high personage 
shakes his head academically over Europe in general. At the 
beginning of March there came another wave of American interest 
in Great Britain, which bade well to convince those who still 
doubted it that, whatever might be America’s attitude to Europe, 
her attitude to Great Britain continued to be favourable. ‘Great 
Britain has certainly deserved America’s confidence. American 
patriots who bought Liberty Loans at 44 per cent. to provide the 
loan for Great Britain are assured of their dividends for sixty-two 
years without affecting the American Treasury or the American 
Budget. The £100,000 which the British taxpayer has undertaken 
to pay to the United States every day for two generations, to 
finance the service of America’s financial contribution to the Great 
War, is an asset even to the United States. As the schoolboy 
shows his appreciation of what he likes by asking for more, so 
America has shown her appreciation of the British Treasury, 
although, it is true, Senator Borah has been less direct about it 
than would the schoolboy. 

Senator Borah has been drawing up a scheme of new financial 
claims which he thinks should be made on Great Britain. No 
intimation, however, has yet been received by the British Govern- 
ment from the State Department in Washington, and some of 
Senator Borah’s more sensitive colleagues seem to be shy of carry- 
ing the thing through. Why should they be shy? Senator 
Borah’s idea was to make Great Britain pay for American losses 
incurred during the war against contraband in the period 1914 to 
1917. What more natural? What could be easier? Of course the 
British Government would pay. Has not the British Government 
undertaken to pay, and is paying, the bulk of the belligerent cost 
of the war on both sides? It would be natural that she should next 
pay all the neutrals for their war-time losses, real or imaginary. 
America being both a neutral and an Associated Power would be 
twice blest, and more. American boys of future generations might 
be given arithmetical exercise by being asked to calculate what 
America made out of the Great War (1) by being a neutral, (2) by 
being a belligerent, (3) by being both. 

Senator Borah’s impulse must be taken seriously. He is not only 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate, but is 
an influential politician with a keen ‘‘ nose ” for the trend of public 
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opinion. When he conceives the idea of asking for more British 
money, one may assume that American opinion is willing to listen. 
The danger is that the matter should be considered on its merits, 
because some logical Americans might protest against the claiming 
of damages from Great Britain for an operation of war which soon 
after America herself was performing against other neutrals. 
Suppose the Scandinavian countries were to flatter America by 
following her example? The British navy’s action in seizing con- 
traband of war destined for enemy countries was emulated by the 
American navy when America entered the war, and the fact that 
in the period 1914 to 1917 the British navy took measures against 
the United States was due simply to the fact that the United States 
was a neutral during that period, just as after 1917 the American 
navy took corresponding measures against all remaining neutrals. 
By the time America entered the war the old practice of seizing and 
searching ships which were suspected of carrying contraband was 
already obsolete, and America’s entry made it less necessary. - 

The fact is. that by.1917 the Allies were able to control more 
effectively the sources of ‘supply for neutral countries. The entry 
of Brazil into the war, for instance, gave the Allies control of much 
of the rubber supply. America’s entry led to more contro! over 
cotton, copper and oil supplies. Those and other developments 
made it possible for the Allies to supplement their control of the 
sources of supply by a system of rationing the neutrals. When 
America joined in the war as a belligerent as well-as (to use Presi- 
dent Wilson’s words) the Allies’ banker, she took a prominent part 
in the very contraband measures against which Senator Borah would 
now make a claim, in so far as they aifécted America before she 
joined. American. officials sat on the Blockade Committees and 
worked prominently, .for instance, in the Scandinavian regions, 
through which Germany was supplied with contraband. They did 
so in spite of the protests of the neutrals who were affected. 
America likewise adopted the British system of postal censorship 
for trade purposes, under which business correspondence was 
opened for the purpose of tracking down sources of supply. Ameri- 
can activity was prominent, for instance, in the North Sea when the 
mine fields took the place of cruisers for blockading unauthorised 
neutral trade. It would be fatal, however, to Senator Borah’s 
purpose if the American public were encouraged to take a historical 
view of the matter. 

‘Senator Borah’s rosiness of outlook is, however, ay one side of 
the medal. There is another. On March 25th a debate took place 
in the British House of ;Commons.on the Consolidated Fund Bill. 
Mr. Snowden raised the question of inter-Allied debts, and in- 
cluded in that category the British debt to America. What would 
be the correct category for that debt? Perhaps Senator Borah will 
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tell us. In any case Mr. Snowden made an interesting observa- 
tion : “ The amount the Chancellor of the Exchequer has to find 
for the paymient of the American debt represents ninepence in the 
pound on the income-tax, and will do so for the next sixty years.” 
He further observed : “ America came into the war two and a half 
years after its outbreak, and during that time she had been very 
busily and very profitably engaged in making war material for the 
Allies. The Bankers’ Press [of New York, in a- voluminous 
work on the question of inter-Allied debts] said this: ‘ American 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers and transport interests profited 
to the extent of over three billion dollars from French disburse- 
ments in the United States alone.’ They went on to say that dur- 
ing that time the Allied countries spent in the United States 
£2,400,000,000 on war munitions. President Wilson, in recom- 
mending Congress to make war, said that the United States had no 
selfish interests to serve, and America declared that the best service 
she could render to the Allied cause was to act as the Allies’ 
banker. For two and a half years she had remained outside the 
war, profited greatly, and vastly enriched herself. Those are 
things that ought to be taken into consideration. It could be freely 
quoted to show that the loan which was given to our Continental 
Allies through us was a gift by the United States as a sort of com- 
pensation for her late arrival on the scene of battle. However, the 
bond is there, and if the United States cares to insist on it, we must 
pay. That burden of £38,000,000 a year will have to be shouldered 
by the people of this country for nearly sixty years.” 

Mr. Snowden spoke with the frankness that is the recognised 
privilege of those who no longer hold office, it being the convention 
that in office men do not speak frankly about fundamentals. Mr. 
Churchill, for instance, later in the same debate, started his speech 
by remarking that Mr. Snowden had indulged in some strictures 
on some friendly foreign countries in which he (Mr. Churchill) 
might, in a private capacity, have some feelings of agreement, but 
with which it was impossible for him to associate himself while 
occupying his present office. Mr. Churchill has the saving grace 
of humour, as well as of courage, and it must be recorded to his 
honour that he proceeded to speak more frankly on elemental 
things than any of his predecessors in office. He said, for instance, 
“ There has been from the beginning of these controversies a 
marked difference of view between Great Britain and the United 
States. We have never taken the view that shot and shell fired in 
the common cause and troops in the line of battle, and the cost of 
it, should be considered morally and sentimentally, whatever it 
might be legally, as on,exactly. the same footing as ordinary com- 
mercial debts. We were willing to obliterate, cancel, delete, and 
annul all debts owed by our Allies, provided we were treated in a 
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similar manner by our creditors. That view did not commend. 
itself to the Great Republic across the Atlantic, and there could be 
no question that the United States was entirely within its legal 
tights. We were then forced to adopt a different position, and we 
came to the Balfour Note, in the-principle of which I have always 
been a sincere believer. The Government'adheres to that principle, 
and, as far as possible, they are endeavouring to give effect to it. 
This country has undertaken to pay what the United States so 
insistently and incessantly demanded. | That involves us in a 
charge of £33,000,000 [a year] at the present time, rising in eight 
years to £38,000,000.: That is to say, putting it broadly, the 
' British Chancellor of the Exchequer'and his successors in a long 
line have to pay about £100,000 a day ‘every day.for more than 
three generations to the United States. To pass that immense sum 
continuously across a frontier, across an ocean, across the Ex- 
change, is one of the: most stupendous tasks and burdens ever 
undertaken by any. countfy in the whole financial history of the 
world. ...” : : 

After an equally impressive digression‘about the debts of Russia, . 
France and Italy to Great Britain, Mr. Churchill ended by depict- 
ing still another aspect of American policy : “ It isa very remark- 
able fact,’’ he said, ‘‘ that at the present moment the amount that. 
the United States is receiving from Europe under arrangements 
which have already been made is approximately equal to the whole 
amount of reparations which Germany is paying. . But the distribu- 
tion of the receipts from Germany and the payments to the United 
States are entirely different. The bulk of the receipts from Ger- 
many go to France, which at present is, making no payments on 
account-of her war debts, and the bulk of payments to the United 
States are made by this country largely, out-of her own resources. 
But the day is coming, at no great distance, when this situation 
‘will undergo an obvious modification. : When France and Italy 
have funded their debts, both to.this country and to the United 
States, and when other minor Powers have funded their debts, it 
is clear that the United States will be’ receiving directly and: in- 
directly, on her own account from :reparations, from Italian 
sources balanced against reparations, from British sources, from 
French sources through British hands and from Italian sources 
through British hands, by far the larger part, at least sixty per cent. 
of the total probable reparations of Germany, and the first repara- 
tions, the first sixty per cent., as it were, which are payable ‘by 
Germany. It seems to me that an extraordinary situation will be 
developed, that by all these chains, and lines, and channels, ‘the 
pressure of debt extraction will draw repayations from the devast- 
ated and war-stricken countries of Europe, and that.they will pass ` 
inan unbroken stream across the Atlantic to that wealthy and pros- 
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perous and great Republic. I believe that these facts will not pass 
out of the minds of any responsible persons, either in the United 
States or in Europe.” 

Why a Cabinet Minister should be counted courageous for call- 
ing a spade a spade is one of the traditional puzzles of political 
philosophy. It is not a matter of courage. It is a matter of intelli- 
gence. The tradition which imposes on British Chancellors and 
British Foreign Secretaries a cloak of reticence in public about 
foreign powers is a stupid tradition. It is, in another sense, a 
peculiarly British tradition, and it has played its part in the world- 
wide reputation of perfide Albion. A man such as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain would no doubt defend it by the claim that if you say 
simply what is in your mind about foreign countries you create 
disharmony, whereas a tolerant forbearance may avoid trouble. 
Such a claim does violence to the cumulative and overwhelming 
truth of experience. Simplicity is the only hope in public as in 
private life. Last year Sir Austen’s own triumph at Locarno was 
mainly due to the simplicity of his method and to his straight- 
forward explanations in public of what he was driving at. His 
Geneva débâcle this year was due largely to the lack of simplicity 
in his diplomacy. 

Mr. Churchill should more fairly be regarded as intelligent 
rather than brave for speaking realistically about inter-Allied debts 
instead of uttering conventional palliatives. It is to his credit 
that he is the first British Minister who has said anything effective 
about inter-Allied debts while still in office. It is true that when 
Mr. Baldwin funded the American debt, Mr. Bonar Law observed 
that the payment of it would reduce the standard of living in this 
country for three generations. Mr. Churchill’s “‘ £100,000 a day 
for three generations ” struck home more deeply both here and in 
America. No doubt he had been partly driven into such realism by 
Senator Borah’s appetite above alluded to. It has been an axiom 
of American official pretensions that the United States does not 
and will not receive reparations from Germany. Mr. Churchill’s 
exposure of the obvious fact that sixty per cent. of German repara- 
tions, the first sixty per cent., will flow precisely to the United 
States as a result of the present incidence of debts—an incidence 
due to America’s refusal to back up Great Britain in cancelling all 
war debts—came as a shock to those Americans who stil! nurse the 
delusion that American policy is idealistic. As always, the dawn- 
ing conviction that one is not idealistic stings one into anger. 
Senator Borah was angry. . 

On April 1st he took the occasion of a Senate debate on the 
Italian debt to revile Mx, Churchill in particular and Great Britain 
in general, and incidentally repeated some of his familiar theses. 
“I said some three years ago,” he declared, ‘‘ that if I could see 
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in Europe a programme of disarmament and a recurrence to peace 
methods, some assurance as to the future, I should feel favourable 
to a cancellation of the entire international debt. I entertain that 
view still, and my hesitancy about approving any of these settle- 
ments arises out of the belief that whatever contributions we may 
make will be contributions to additional or at least continued 
military establishments in Europe.” ! oe 
Now, if Senator- Borah would only accept his £100,000 a day 
from the British citizen for three generations on the frank hypo- 
thesis that he wants the cash, British opinion would the more easily 
understand him. When he claims that he is doing it for our own 
good, he loses his sense of humour. -He has often speculated on 
‘the dangers to Europe of-a change in America’s debt policy. He has. 
concentrated on the argument that if the:United States remitted the 
French debt in. whole or'in part, the result would be more money 
for the French army and indirectly for the Polish army. There- 
fore, in effect is his conclusion, America must make an unregener- 
ate Europe pay. Surely Senator Borah‘ with his broad and robust 
intelligence must feél the poverty of that argument. If the United 
States cancelled the debt, the cancellation-would have precisely no 
effect on France, for France has so far repudiated her debt and has 
not paid a' penny either to America or to!Great Britain. The people 
mainly affected would be the British people. -Is it quite sound to 
argue that the British taxpayer must be made to pay £100,000 a 
day for sixty odd years in order to reducé the French army? The 
thing is so disconnected that no babe dver three would defend it. 
Senator Borah might as well argue thatithe payment of the British 
debt is exacted by America in the interests of infant welfare in Tim- 
buctoo. Why does Senator Borah fight shy of the obvious argu- 
ment, namely that £100,000 a day is- £100,000 a day? : 
Next, Senator Borah observed that if there were any cancella- 
tion of war debts there would have to bė a re-shuffling of the terri- 
torial gains resulting from the war. ‘As ‘the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Houston, said at the time the doctrine of cancella- 
tion was first brought to the attention of the Administration, if 
there is to be cancellation, or if it was a Common enterprise in which 
all these matters were to enter a common fund, it would be the duty 
of the United States to ask for a partition or a distribution of all 
the vast wealth which ‘was gathered by the victor nations at the 
close of the war.. And as Great Britain hurls to the world the fact 
that we are sordid and seeking through selfish aim to aggrandise 
ourselves at the cost of downtrodden Europe, let the- world under- 
Stand that the wealth which she gathéred to herself is not to be 
- compared, in its hugeness and vastness, with any amount which 
the United States could have possibly secured out of the war.” 
That is, if one may welcome Senator Borah’s descent to realism, 
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an excellent proposal. Let America remit the £100,000 a day, and 
let her take, not a part, but the whole, of the vast and huge wealth 
Great Britain won out of the war. It is gratifying to discover 
that it is so vast and so huge. It would, therefore, be a hard sacri- 
fice for Great Britain. Great Britain, however, would do it. Jraq? 
Let it go. Palestine? Let that go. German reparations? Let 
them go. The French debt? Let that go. Let America take the 
lot in exchange for a remission of the British debt to the United 
States. Strength, therefore, to Senator Borah’s elbow! He says 
that it would be a “ duty ” on the part of the United States. Pre- 
sumably not, in this case, in the interests of France or Poland, 
but no matter; let it be put down to the exclusive benefit of Great 
Britain. Mr. Churchill’s next speech on inter-Allied debts would 
be lyric poetry. , 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE GENEVA HOLD-UP. 


At eight o’clock on the evening of March 17th Dr. Luther and 
Herr Stresemann left Geneva by train for Berlin. Germany had 
not been admitted to the League of Nations. That is a full anda 
sufficient epitaph on what took place in Geneva between March 7th 
and 17th. 

Those ten days are likely to be remembered in history as ten 
days of Europe at its worst. As an exhibition of thé seamy side of 
human nature in its diplomatic manifestations it assumes a more 
humiliating and more vulgar aspect the more one looks back at it, 
and the more one learns about it. The individual quality of the men 
who contributed to it, men whose business it was to act as diplo- 
matic trustees, was exposed as by an acid test. Reputations were 
made and unmade. With one or two exceptions the men on whom 
Europe chiefly depends for its assurance of peace in our time were 
shown to be men of poor quality both of intellect and of character. 
There is no reason, perhaps, why politicians should necessarily be 
assumed to be worth the trust reposed in them, but it is none the 
less melancholy when they betray that-trust. In these days diplo- 
macy is no longer the sheltered prerogative of diplomats. People in 
the mass take an active interestin it, partly perhaps because in their 
recent experience its results are a matter of life and death, partly 
because the business of cleaning up Europe after the last slaughter 
is still connected in people’s minds with that experience. The 
diplomats have to reckon with public opinion in a degree to which 
they were unaccustomed before the war. If Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, for instance, could find himself something of a popular hero 
in October, 1925, it wag because he had a gallery to play to, and 
when in March, 1926, he gave another performance, his gallery 
was still there. There is an element of sportsmanship in public 
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opinion. A distinction is made between good play and bad, 
whether winning or losing. 

If the Locarno Conference had failed, ‘Sir Austen Chamberlain 
would have had his applause, because there was something fine in 
the attempt. At Geneva his rôle was anything but idealistic, and 
the criticisms were not due solely. or mainly to the breakdown. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, the leader of the Opposition, threw unstinted 
praise across the floor of the House when Sir Austen Chamberlain 
returned from Locarno. He had nothing but condemnation when 
Sir Austen Chamberlain returned from ‘Geneva. That contrast 
was an impartial comment on the situation. Another illuminating 
comment was provided by the mouth of Sir Austen himself. Before 
he went to Locarno he said: ‘‘ Wish me well, but don’t expect too 
much,” the confident words of one who knew he was on the right 
lines; and on his return he protested modestly against the praise 
meted out to.him. Before going to Geneva, his one concern was 
obscurantist; and on his return he went to the “ scaffold ’’—his 

“own sadn a spirit not of humility, but of a somewhat arrogant 
defiance. 

Little perhaps is gained by a detailed chronicle of what took place 
at Geneva. Good work deserves its chronicle, bad work its silence. 
Much, however, may be gained by examining the situation which 
resulted from it. The broad content of the ten days’ work under- 
ground need only be summarised thus : (1) the German representa- 
tives, having been called to Geneva to enter the League and to take 
their place as permanent members of the Council, were kept wait- 
ing and finally sent home empty-handed ; (2) some of the non- 
German Locarno “‘ Powers,” having travelled so far from the spirit 
of Locarno as not to recognise the irony of their description at 
that time, kept the League machinery ‘standing idle while they 
attempted to defraud Germany of what had been promised; (3) 
Sweden acted David against their Goliath ; (4) Czechoslovakia tried 
to save the League from the Chamberlain-Briand obstruction by 
offering to sacrifice her own status at Geneva; (5) the abominable 
compact having been made between some of the “ Locarno ” 
powers at the expense of Germany, Czechoslovakia and Sweden, 
those “ Locarno ’’ powers found themselves at the last moment 
hoist with their own petard in the shape ¢ of Brazilian intransigence, 
and by a poetic stroke of justice were cheated of their gains. 

The speculation whether Brazil was:coached by the Vatican, 
or was trying to vindicate South American prestige against Europe, 
was idle wind. The general appetite for permanent seats on the 
Council, as an offset to Germany, had been developed and encour- 
aged, of set purpose, by the Quai d’Orsay ; and Brazil, not being a 
puppet, of the Quai d’Orsay or interested either in the Locarno 
spirit or in the Locarno aftermath, regarded her own appetite 
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more objectively than, for instance, did Poland, and at the 
supreme moment Brazil needed no instigation. 

Yet Brazil could hardly be described as a thorn in French flesh. 
Cn March 17th, when the Assembly met to register the failure of 
the Locarno Powers to carry out the Locarno promise, the full 
glare of interest was focussed on Señor Mello Franco, the Brazilian 
delegate. By far the most interesting figure, however, was M. - 
Briand. He contrived not to give any opinion about Brazil’s 
action. He reaped moral capital by eulogising the Germans 
and seeking interviews with German journalists. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, while forgetting in his public speech to compliment 
the Germans—an oversight which he gallantly tried to put right 
later—did not forget to pay a warm tribute to M. Briand. No won- 
der that M. Briand was in better oratorical form than he had ever 
reached, brilliant as was his existing reputation for eloquence. 
Lelighted as he palpably was—although Sir Austen Chamberlain 
did not see it—with the turn of events, he threw his whole heart 
irto the rôle he promptly assumed, the rôle of a disappointed 
Locarnoist, but a Locarnoist whose faith was so deep that he 
believed in Locarno, in the League, in everything generally with 
unmeasured and triumphant emphasis. His joie de vivre at the 
supreme moment of what Sir Austen Chamberlain described as a 
“ tragedy ” was an obvious enough phenomenon, but the standard 
of intelligence among his colleagues was such that he carried it off 
with applause. It is easy enough to understand. M. Briand had 
wanted to get Poland on to the League Council to counterbalance 
Germany. Failing to get Poland, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
Brazil keep Germany out. French diplomacy had “ backed a 
winner ” after all. 

Within a week Sir Austen revoked the word “ tragedy,” therein 
emulating M. Briand at a distance and with a wholly different 
object. It is not hard to understand the anxiety which M. Briand 
had felt about Sir Austen on several crucial occasions at Geneva. 
Sir Austen was sublimely unaware that he was taking part in an 
intrigue. When, on one occasion, his sympathy for M. Briand 
ren ahead of M. Briand himself, and he burst into some rather 
‘petulant denunciation of Dr. Luther and Herr Stresemann and, 
into the bargain, of Mr. Unden as a tool of Germany, M. Briand 
became alarmed and allowed it to be known that there are times 
when one prays to be saved from one’s friends. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain came home. Mr. Baldwin, whose most 
attractive characteristic is his loyalty to colleagues, and whose 
loyalty, as is the quality of true loyalty, is most active towards a 
colleague in distress, ordered the entire Cabinet to meet him on 
Victoria Station. The fact that only a few members of the Cabinet 
survived till the train arrived was due, not so much to the pouring 
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rain which also welcomed him, as to the delay of nearly two hours: 
in the train’s arrival, due to a Channel accident to the “ Maid of 
Kent.” Sir Austeri was quickly consoled. Having told a journal- 
ist on Victoria Station that he preferred to wait till he met his 
executioners before saying what-was in his mind to say, he was 
effectively and quickly dealt with by his friends during the next 
- few days. On the following Tuesday, March 23rd, when he came 
up for his defence in the House of Commons, his view of the situa- 
tion had changed so radically that instead of defending himself; he. 
took to congratulating himself. Those who had taken Sir Austen 
Chamberlain seriously on the evidence of his excellent work 
throughout 1925, were.driven into a puzzled silence as they heard 
him describe the result of Geneva, not as a “ tragedy,” as he had 
before described it, but as something nearer a triumph for Locarno, 
-a triumph for the League, for British prestige, etc. In.one way he 
deserved the docile vote of confidence given to him by. his own 
party. On March 26th he went to the Guildhall to be granted the’ 
freedom of the City of London, an honour that had been decreed’ 
for him twixt Locarno and Geneva,.and the speech he made on that 
festive occasion. showed a still greater’ resilience of spirit, He 
spoke satirically of his “ trial ” in the House of Commons two days 
earlier, and described his state of mind thus: “ I was in no mood- 
to speak then with. bated breath or whispering humbleness.” He 
proceeded to develop his new thesis ‘about Geneva in all its - 
brilliance of redecoration. : 

As for M. Briand, it would have been interesting if he had’ 
received another letter from the unknown mother. When the 
Locarno treaties were signed in London on December ist he: 
revealed the fact that an anonymous mother had written to him- 
to thank him for having. given her a sense of security as she looked 
at her children. ‘Whether that letter was a letter or, as some 
whispered; a- diplomatic figment, it would have been interesting - 
in March to have had read to us the revised'version, whether 
genuine or fictitious. a ` 

i f THE ‘“ PLEDGE” TO SPAIN. 


In its defence of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s work at Geneva the 
Government made much play of what was described as. the Lloyd 
Georgian pledge of 1921 to support a Spanish claim for a per- 
manent seat on the League Council. ‘‘ We believe in continuity 
in foreign policy,” said Mr. Baldwin in-the House of Commons - 
on March 4th, ‘*.... and we have renewed that support to.. 
Spain which was given to her under the Government of Mr. Lloyd 
George.” 7 i ane 

„It came as a general surprise that there existed anything in the 
nature of a British pledge to Spain before the present Government 
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came into office. Surprise has developed into mystery as a result 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s silence on the subject, Mr. MacDonald’s 
vagueness, and the historical scrappiness of Mr. Baldwin’s and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s references to it. Many people wonder 
what precise facts, if any, the Government relies on, why it should 
be at such pains to shelter behind Mr. Lloyd George, and why 
the facts themselves should be so elusive. It is therefore nEcpSSaI? 
to state plainly what the position is. 

In 1921, when the question of non-permanent seats on the 
Council was being discussed, that of the permanent seats was 
raised and was discussed by the Council. The Council sat in 
secret. No minutes were kept, and there is no reference whatever 
in League records to what took place.’ Those who sat on the 
Council at that meeting have to rely either on their memory or 
on their personal diaries for what was said, but they agree that 
nothing was done, and that it was a Brazilian veto which prevented 
any decision being taken on the Spanish claim—an ironical foot- 
note to more recent events. The British representative at the 
Council was Lord Balfour. The Foreign Office either has no 
minute of what was said by Lord Balfour or chooses not to divulge 
its content. Students of League affairs, and high officials of the 
League, have alike tried and failed to obtain some satisfactory 
confirmation of the allegation that the British Government in 1921 
gave a pledge to Spain in the sense suggested. 

All that has been divulged on the part of the Foreign Office was 
contained in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s and Mr. Baldwin’s state- 
ments in the House of Commons, first on March 4th, on the eve 
of Sir Austen’s journey to Geneva, and secondly on March 23rd, 
on his return. On the first occasion Sir Austen said, ‘‘ More than 
four years ago, there were private discussions in the Council 
regarding the claim for a seat by Spain, and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment supported that claim. I see nothing in what has 
happened that should make the Government change their attitude 
to that claim on principle.” Mr. Baldwin later in the same debate, 
after stating that his Government had renewed the Lloyd Georgian 
“ support ’’.to Spain, added: ‘‘ There is no condition attaching 
to that as to time or occasion. We have given no pledge apart 
from that of any kind, and we are under no obligation to any 
country.” On the second occasion (March 23rd) Sir Austen said ; 
“ I had already, I think before that [i.e., before his Paris con- 
versations with M. Briand] renewed to Spain the assurance that 
we would in suitable circumstances support the renewal of her 
claim. I had told the Spanish representative that we would renew 
the support which the British Government had accorded to it four 
years ago under the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Lloyd George) 
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when we championed the Spanish claim and moved its accept- 
ance.” 

The position, therefore, is that in 1921, at a secret meeting of 
the Council, Lord Balfour supported a Spanish claim to a perman- 
ent seat, that the claim was rejected by the Council’s vote, the 
decisive vote being the Brazilian, and that nothing happened. It 
seems a travesty of diplomatic language to represent that incident 
as a “ pledge ” to Spain or as having any value after the vote had 
been taken. The 1921 proposal was made by Mr. Edwards, the 
representative of Chili, who took advantage of the discussion about 
the increase in the number of non-permanent seats to suggest that 
two more permanent seats should be added, one for the American 
continent, one for Europe. As he himself later explained, he had 
in mind the United States as the new permanent member for 
America and Spain for Europe. Two years later, in Committee 
No. 1 of the 1923 Assembly, Mr. Edwards renewed his suggestion 
in a modified form. As no move had been taken by the United 
States towards Geneva, he suggested that Brazil should be given 
the permanent seat for America. The Brazilian veto of 1921 was 
therefore oddly rewarded. The 1923 Committee of the Assembly, - 
however, was so unfavourably disposed'to the enlargement of the 
permanent seats on the Council that Mr. Edwards did not even 
formulate his suggestion into a proposal, and no action was taken. 
The matter was therefore not reported to the Assembly, and again 
does not appear in the records. The only reference to it is con- 
tained in the Committee minutes. Since 1923 the question has not 
arisen. Mr. MacDonald was therefore not called on to express 
a view during his period of office. 

Suddenly in r926 the British Government represents as decisive 
in its own policy the vote cast by Lord Balfour in 1921 on a 
proposal which was then defeated, and which two years later 
could not even be raised formally. It is clear why the Government 
is scrappy in its hypotheses, but the interesting thing diplomatic- 
ally is that the British Government in 1926 should base so big a 
thing as the reconstruction of the League Council at the moment 
of Germany’s entry on so flimsy and distant a piece of history of 
which the context robbed it of any comparable importance. 

The subsidiary question why Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
in 1921 supported the Spanish claim is one which might reasonably 
be put to Mr. Lloyd George himself. Present day official quarters 
explain it as merely having been due to a recognition of Spanish 
prestige on general grounds and to the friendly relations which 
were exemplified by the Anglo-Spanish trade agreement of that 
year. The Mosul question certainly had got by then been invested 
with the difficulties which from the time of the Lausanne Confer- 
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ence onwards have made it the opportunity for diplomatic 
bargaining. 

Lorp D’ABERNON CARRIES ON. 

It would be interesting to have Lord D’Abernon’s view of what 
happened at Geneva. He was to have resigned his post as British 
Ambassador in Berlin at the moment of Germany’s entry into the 
League of Nations and of the coming into operation of the Locarno 
Treaties. He was created a Viscount in the New Year’s Honours 
in recognition of the part he played in the negotiation of the 
Locarno Treaties, and it was announced in December that he 
would now resign. It has been his wish to resign for some little 
time, for the exacting nature of the work he has done so brilliantly 
since 1920 has naturally placed a severe strain on him, and the 
culmination of that work—the reconciliation of ‘‘ allies’? and 
“ enemies ” and Germany’s entry into the League—was to be the 
appropriate occasion. Now, however, as a result of what took 
place at Geneva, the Locarno Treaties are placed in cold storage. 
Germany has not entered the League, and Lord D’Abernon stays 
on in Berlin, perhaps to face the most critical trials of all. Would 
he agree with Sir Austen’s general rosiness of outlook? 


THE COUNCIL COMMITTEE. 


One of the depressing results of the March meeting at Geneva 
was the setting up of a special committee of the League Council, 
to meet in Geneva on May roth, to consider the general question 
of the Council’s constitution, its composition, and the number and 
method of election of its members. The subtlety of French diplo- 

- macy was never more neatly illustrated than in this event. Ostensibly 
it wears the complexion of an objective investigation, helped by the 
tactics of inviting German participation. It was swallowed whole 
by British Liberals, and by such progressive organisations as the 
League of Nations Union. Proposals and counter-proposals have 
been set about in a bright spirit of fertile invention, so as forsooth 
to avoid the sort of catastrophe that befell the League in March. 
The smile on the face of the Quai d’Orsay was performed in camera. 
The mere fact that the Council’s constitution is thus to be discussed 
in advance of Germany’s entry admits the thin edge of the wedge, 
establishes the presumption that some change or other must be 
made, and “ mischief, thou art afoot !’? The Committee will con- 
sist of the representatives of the ten Council members—the four 
permanent members, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, and 
the six temporary members, Sweden, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain, Brazil, and Uraguay—in addition to which invitations have 
been sent to Germany, Peland, the Argentine and Switzerland. 

In the prevailing discussions which precede the meeting of the 
committee most people start from the assumption that the constitu- 
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tion of the League needs some kind of revision, and on that hypo- 
thesis are exploring many alternatives such as the possibility of 
abolishing all permanent seats on the Council, of enlarging the 
Council by the creation of one or more non-permanent seats, of 
decentralising the League machinery by the creation of regional 
Councils contributing to a World Council sitting at Geneva. Few 
seem to be inclined to protest against the tacit assumption that is ` 
made by the would-be reformers. Why should any discussion be 
held before Germany enters the League? What ground is there 
for the meeting of the Council Committee on May 1oth? The 
breakdown at Geneva is not an argument for revising the League’s 
constitution, but rather for making use of the existing machinery, 
which at the March meetings in Geneva was simply not made 
use of. . í 

Oddly enough the stand made by Brazil has had the effect of rais- 
ing an interesting point about the first principle of the League. It 
does not matter whether Brazil wanted to assert South American 
prestige against that of Europe—the Brazilian press hailed the 
Brazilian representative as a hero—or whether Brazil was acting 
under some other, more mysterious motive. The ‘point that 
matters is that Brazil, by virtue of her position as a member of the 
League Council, was able to veto Germany’s entry into the League, 
was able, that is, by her own action to decide an issue affecting the 
whole future of the League and affecting the European group of 
League members in particular. It is the sense of indignation 
against what happened at Geneva a few weeks ago that has made 
certain people plunge deep into the constitutional question. 

Yet is it entirely an evil that any State represented on the Council, 
whether a Great Power or a small, should have the power of veto, 
even if that veto affected the interests of every other member of the 
League? It is well to recall why the peace-making diplomats at 
the Paris Conference of 1919 decided to introduce the veto as an 
integral part of the League machinery. In 1919 it had to be decided 
whether important Council decisions should be taken by a majority 
or by a unanimous vote. The point was then made that if decisions 
were reached by a majority vote, the League of Nations would at 
once become a Super-State, which could impose its’ will on any 
minority. In the present condition of affairs the Great Powers 
represented in Paris felt that they could not thus sacrifice their 
national sovereignty to a superstate. The alternative method of 
the unanimous vote was adopted precisely because it gave the 
power of veto to any state represented on the Council. The theory 
underlying it is that the League is an organisation existing to 
register progress by consent. No step forward can be taken by the 
League unless and until every nation represented on the Council 
is willing. That is the whole point of the League’s present consti- 
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tution, and it explains why Brazil, for instance, was able to take 
the stand she took, and why the addition of any other new member 
to the Council of a permanent kind—one who, unlike Brazil, 
could never be removed from the Council—is a matter of such 
fundamental importance. Most profound thinkers agree that 
before the League of Nations becomes a lasting and effective instru- 
ment for preserving the peace of the world, it must become a super- 
state, and that the State members must sacrifice their national 
sovereignty. In the process of evolution the rule for unanimity 
will have to be changed to a rule for majority voting. 

The time, however, is not yet ripe for such a step forward. Mr. 
Baldwin announced in the British House of Commons only the 
other day that the British Government could not entertain any pro- 
posal for abolishing the principle of the unanimous vote. The 
apparent paradox of the British Government’s position in desiring 
on the one hand that Germany should enter the League uncondi- 
tionally and on the other hand of desiring the continuance of the 
principle which enabled Brazil, or would enable any Council 
member, to prevent or to postpone Germany’s entry, is explained 
by its unwillingness to accept the superstate conception of the 
League. It was that same reason that made the Baldwin Govern- 
ment oppose the Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes. 

It is doubtful if any so-called “ Great’? Power would at the 
present time be willing to surrender its national sovereignty com- 
pletely to the League. That being so, it is impossible to devise 
any constitution which would obviate the difficulty of the veto, 
because the veto is the very principle which safeguards the 
present working theory of the League as a means to a common 
agreement. 

Whatever changes are contemplated therefore in the present 
League machinery must necessarily be small in scope, and cannot 
affect the general principle. An increasing number of people in 
Great Britain are inclined to believe that the problem raised by the 
new Claimants for seats on the Council can best be solved by the 
abolition of the system of permanent seats, or in the alternative 
that some method should be devised for turning out permanent 
members from the Council if they persistently act against League 
interests. If no seats on the Council were permanent, the im- 
mediate difficulty about Spain, Brazil, and Poland would disappear 
because those States would have an equal chance with every other 
State of béing elected by the Assembly to the Council. The mere 
fact that serious people are considering the possibility of depriving 
the Great Powers of their permanent seats or of devising a method 
of dismissing them from the Council is an illustration of the pro- 
gress made by the League in the last six years. In 1920 most people 
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were concerned, not about the League’ s power to turn thẹ Great 
Powers off the Council, but its power to keep them on. 

Suppose the advice of M. Clemenceau and of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
had been followed in 1919, and continental Leagues of Nations had 
been formed—a European League, an American League, an 
Asiatic League, etc., with a central World League ; that the various 
regional Leagues should be. competent to settle questions exclu- 
sively affecting themselves ; that world questions, such as disarma- 
ment, should be reserved for the World League to deal with. What 
would be the result? The first result would be that insoluble 
questions would arise as to which group any given power belonged 
to. The British Empire is represented on the present Council by 
one vote. Yet Canada ought to belong to an American League 
on the regional criterion, India to an Asiatic, Australia and New 
Zealand to both. Could political as opposed to regional Leagues 
be made a possibility? Again no, because it would be impossible 
to draw the dividing line. The interests of the various nations of 
the world are now so intermingled that no sharp distinction can be 
made between spheres, either political or geographical. The various 
decentralised Leagues could exercise no discretion except in matters 
of purely internal and unimportant interest. Is it conceivable, for 
instance, that Great Britain would ever allow that Chinese ques- 
tions were a matter of concern only to China? and, still more, what 
of India? 

The’ more closely the problem is examined the more is one 
impelled to the conclusion that in present circumstances the present 
constitution of the League is the best. The most important thing 
is to concentrate on widening the scope of the League by bringing 
in Germany, and later Russia, and not further extending the 
number of permanent seats. An extension of the number of non- 
permanent seats by one might solve some problems, but it would 
create others. All States members of the League have a chance of 
election to a seat on the Council. Is that not good enough? It 
may be conceded that the almost insuperable politeness of the 
nations which function at Geneva and their unwillingness to offend 
anyone tends to make it virtually impossible to turn off any mem- 
ber, even a non-permanent member, from the Council by a refusal 
to vote for them when they come up for re-election. There are 
those in Great Britain who, however, ask: Why should not the 
Council remain exactly as it is, reserving the permanent seats for 
the “ Allied and Associated Powers ” with Germany added, and 
the other States members left to decide among themselves to whom 
shall be allotted the non-permanent seats ? 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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EUROPE BEFORE THE rar 


The. publication of an enormous mass of documentary material 
and the return of intellectual tranquillity have enabled us to recon- 
struct the European situation as it existed in the last years of peace. 
The picture that is now painted by historical artists in different 
countries naturally varies in detail, but its general features are 
much the same. The World War was caused not by a single man 
or a single nation, but by the system of armed and suspicious diplo- 
matic groups into which the unhappy Continent was divided. It was 
what Mr. Lowes Dickinson calls “ The International Anarchy ” 
which produced the war, and the purpose of his remarkable book 
is to prove that “ the anarchy of armed States has always produced 


war and always must.” It is a story with a moral; 


and 


the moral is that we must develop the League of Nations into a 
real international organ of control, and push! forward all-round dis- 
armament. Mr. Dickinson’s high reputation as a scholar, a thinker 
and a publicist will be enhanced by the appearance of this massive 
and closely-reasoned volume. The list of authorities will give the 
reader some idea of the extent of his researches, and we shall not 

* The International Anarchy, 1904-1914. By G. Lowes Dickinson. Allen and 
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have penetrated far before we convince ourselves both of the im- 
partiality and the deep earnestness of our guide. The events of a 
few years ago are discussed as calmly as if they had occurred in an 
earlier century; the same weights and measures are employed for 
every actor in the drama; and the whole scene is surveyed from the 
standpoint of a ‘‘ Good European ” who stands above the battle. 
It is only in this spirit, indeed, that contemporary history can be 
profitably written and studied. 

The volume opens with a general sketch of the international 
anarchy, dealing with such problems and factors as the balance 
of power, armaments, the motives of aggression, the methods of 
diplomacy, the influence of the-press. Enriched as they are by 
copious quotations from statesmen and soldiers who have played a 
prominent part in recent events, these pages form a gloomy and im- 
pressive prelude to the detailed narrative which follows. After 
three further introductory chapters on the relations of the Great 
Powers since 1870, the. Triple Alliance, and the Triple Entente, we 
begin the chronological record with the first Morocco crisis of 1905- 
6, and proceed to the Bosnian crisis of 1908-9 and the Agadir crisis 
of 1911. These three chapters provide a welcome guide through 
the mass of evidence which is now available on these hotly-dis- 
cussed themes. The next four chapters, dealing with the Tripoli 
war, the Bagdad railway, Persia and the Far East, if less dramatic, 
are of no less importance as an exposure of diplomatic methods and 
diplomatic morality. 

A careful analysis of the Balkan wars leads up to the longest 
chapter in the book, entitled ‘‘ The Last Three Weeks.” The 
earlier discussions of these tragic days, such as that of Mr. Head- 
lam-Morley, are now out of date, owing to new material which has 
subsequently come to light. Among the recent discussions of the 
grave theme of responsibility Mr. Dickinson’s deserves a high, 
perhaps, indeed, the highest place; for-no writer has been more 
successful in understanding the motives and traditions, the fears 
and hopes by which the principal actors were influenced. Like 
other experts he agrees with the famous dictum of Mr. Lloyd 
George that none of the Powers wanted a general war, and that 
Europe ‘‘ stumbled and staggered ” into the conflict. England 
worked for peace “‘ more seriously and more hopefully than any 
other Power. She'was less entangled than the Continental Powers, 
and she had a Government and a Foreign Secretary more pacific, 
perhaps, than has ever before been vouchsafed to any State in 
history.” Yet she was not free, for she was connected by invisible 
links with other Powers less pacific than herself. The war of 1914, 
like the Crimean struggle, was a war for he balance of power. 
It was to prevent that balance being tilted in the wrong direction 
that Germany supported Austria, that France supported Russia, 
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and that Great Britain stood by her diplomatic friends. The 
defence of Belgium gave consecration to a decision which would 
doubtless have been reached by Downing Street in any case. The 
action of each of the belligerents was, in fact, exactly what might 
have been expected, and with the information now at our disposal 
is seen to have been in every case perfectly natural under the cir- 
cumstances. This conclusion, while diminishing the moral guilt 
of individual actors, increases our condemnation of a system which 
made such decisions seem reasonable and inevitable to those who 
took them. Mr. Dickinson tells us that he has written his book 
mainly for the younger generation now growing into its responsi- 
bilities; and it will be a disaster for the world if such earnest and 
weighty appeals to take warning from the tragedy fall on deaf ears, 
since, as he reminds us, “it is the future of mankind that is at 
stake.” G. P.G. 


* * * 


THE WORSHIP OF NATURE.* 


Not only anthropologists but all who are devoted to the study 
of mankind will welcome Sir James Frazer’s new volume dealing 
with the Worship of Nature. The volume contains the whole of the 
Gifford lectures for the years 1924 and 1925 “‘ together with much 
additional matter which could not be compressed within the limits 
of twenty lectures.” The volume is a first instalment of this fascin- 
ating theme. ‘“‘In.the sequel,” Sir James proposes “‘ to complete 
the survey of the Worship of the Sun and to deal with the personi- 
fication and worship of other aspects of nature, both inanimate and 
animate.” 

The introduction of this remarkable book opens with a passage 
which will be studied and long remembered by lovers of great 
English prose. It is an account of the universal hunger, implicit 
in the mind of man, for reality behind the phenomena of sense. 
The trained philosophers fall, however, into two schools, the 
materialistic and the spiritual. ‘‘ On the one view, the world is 
essentially material ; on the other it is essentially spiritual. Broadly 
speaking, science accepts the former view, at least as a working 
hypothesis; religion unhesitatingly embraces the latter.” But it 
may be added that science seems to be drifting, with the new 
conceptions of matter as electronic phenomena, into a new position 
from the point of view of philosophy. But however we may look 
at things there is in any event a process of abstraction and 
generalisation, a desire for “‘ simplification and unification ” 
which in science and religion alike make progress towards 
ultimate reality feasible. Both the materialistic and the spiritual 


* The Worship of Nature, Volume I. By Mr. James George Frazer. Macmillan. 
258. net. 
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dlication of local records edited by skilled hands, and it is n 
‘prising that Winchester with its unique records is playing ii 
‘tin this movement. Mr. J. S. Furley, in 1923, produced a 
ellent book on the ‘‘ City Government of Winchester from th 
cords of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,” which h 
istrated with reproductions of a number of early document: 
luding the famous “ Usages of the City of Winchester,” pre 
ved in Winchester College. It was an ideal piece of work, an 
1as now been followed by the publication of the Black Book « 
inchester, for the most part transcribed by the late Mr. F. | 
igent, and now edited with a brief but adequate introduction b 
'. W. H. B. Bird, of the Record Office. The balance of th 
2bration fund on the occasion in 1884 of the 7ooth anniversar 
the Mayoralty of Winchester was set aside for the purpose ¢ 
nting the Black Book and other records of the city. But th 
t of printing has been transformed in forty years, and the Cit 
uncil has undertaken to make up—a good example to follow- 
probable deficit. It is to be noted that the publication of th 
ick Book is but a beginning. Mr. Furley in a brief preface t 
. Bird’s volume says : 
So far, with the exception of the valuable Calendar of Charte 
in the possession of the City drawn up by Mr. J. A. Herbert j 
1914, nothing has been done to make the City records readil 
available to readers. The original documents are carefully pri 
served, and thanks to the labour of the late Alderman Jaca 
and others, are sorted and arranged, and there is a MS. trar 
script of the Computus Rolls to the beginning of the sixteent 
century, indexed, in the Public Library, but the present volume : 
the first step to what it is hoped may be a systematic printing « 
original records. The Charters, first and foremost, deserve to t 
printed, but the Court and Computus Rolls are also of impor 
ance to the students of municipal history, and the St. John’s Rol. 
for local history, and Winchester should not be behind the othe 
towns mentioned by Mr. Bird in his introduction. 
Che towns to which Mr. Bird refers are Bristol, Cambridge 
Ichester, Dover, Gloucester, Leicester, Lincoln, King’s Lynr 
rthampton, Warwick, Nottingham, Reading and Soutt 
npton. Southampton and Warwick have each a Blac 
ok, and each have published this important locz 
ord. We have quoted Mr. Furley’s preface, as 
wuld stimulate other cities and towns to get their records, thei 
ters and their rolls, at the very least ready for publicatior 
The Black Book of Winchester (British Museum Additional MSS 6036). Edite 


V. H. B. Bird from a transcript made by the late Mr. F. J. Baigent. Winchester 
ren and Son. ras. 6d. net. 
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The value to general history of the local contributions cannot be 
overrated. There is generally in a town of substantial size one or 
more antiquaries competent to undertake the tasks of indexing and 
‘transcription. It is amazing to think of certain cities in England 
which possess vast treasures in the way of records and 
manuscripts where no steps to secure publication have been taken. 
Probably Canterbury is the worst offender in this matter, but there 
are other famous cities that have done little. A good deal of 
material from York has been published, but not, we think, from 
the purely municipal point of view. i 
The Winchester Black Book by the beginning of the nineteenth 
century had drifted into the hands of the Rev. John Price, Bodley’s 
librarian at Oxford. In 1814, after his death, it was purchased by 
the British Museum. The manuscript is a compilation by various 
hands and of various dates. It was probably begun in the early 
fifteenth century. ‘‘ Only from 1511 onwards do the dates run 
consecutively, as if matters were entered up year by year; and 
we may well doubt whether that does not mark the time when the 
earlier portion was in fact compiled.” There was an earlier Black 
Book, Niger Papyrus, which was one of the sources of this parch- 
ment Black Book. 


In the earlier pages the language used is Latin, or occasionally 
French. In 1441-2 occurs the first dated entry in the-vernacular. 
From 1467 onwards English is increasingly used, and towards the 
end has supplanted Latin for all except common form, The sub- 
ject matter is mostly a series of minutes or extracts of proceed- 
ings in the Burghmoot, to which are added certain precedents, 
such as the form of oaths, etc., a few royal writs and letters 
patent, some deeds of corporation, and other documents of import- 
ance for civic business, the earliest going back to 1266, and 
arising out of the sack of the City by de Montfort in the previous 
year. 

The Book is important as showing the growth of municipal 
institutions in the late period 1400 to 1550, the many activities of 
the body governing the town, and much of the mercantile life of a 
busy and even then ancient medizval city. The text is excellently 
printed; and should be a model for other towns to follow. 


* * x 


TIBET.* 
This book is the record of a Tibetan who, as Sir Charles Bell 
says in his Foreword : 


Runs away from home when still a young boy, and travels day 
after day, month after month, across the difficult mountain land, 

* A Tibetan on Tibet: Being the Travels and Obsewations of Mr. Paul Sherap 
(Dorje Zédba), of Tachienlu; with an Introductory Chapter on Buddhism, and œ 
Concluding Chapter on the Devil Dance. By G. A. Combe. T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 
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attaching himself first to one party and then to another. Like many 
of his race, he has a quick, receptive mind, and his accounts of 
what he sees and feels and does, show us Tibet from the inside. 
It reproduces, in fact, the Tibetan atmosphere with simple fidelity 
and charm, 

The boy came from Tachienlu, a little town in the Sino-Tibetan 
Border country, 8,500 feet above sea level. It is the gateway to 
Tibet from China through which the traveller passes to this land 
of wandering, cheery, Tibetan gipsy folk, yaks and eternal snows. 
In this town Mr. Combe met Mr. Paul Sherap, once the wander- 
ing lad, but now an old English-speaking Tibetan merchant, 
ready to pour forth his experiences from an easy chair over a 
cigar and a cup of cocoa. He told of the wanderings of himself and 
his lama through the great heights of Tibet with gentle, passion- 
less ease. He is a Christian, but he has the greatest respect for 
Lamaism, his earlier faith. ‘‘ A simple, human, kindly old man! 
Dangers and difficulties by land are meat and drink to him, but 
he would not trust himself on the water to see the divine Dorje 
Pamo, the Diamond Sow.” It is a great thing to have a book that 
really presents the Tibetan mind and personality, the Buddhist 
faith as he sees it, and its philosophy of life and death and the 
hereafter. 

We are shown the upbringing of the child; the marriage 
customs, the burial customs, the life of the nomads in their tents 
woven of the black hair of the yak. We see a great deal of the 
intercourse of the Tibetans with the Chinese and their methods of 
trading. We are brought into contact with the hermits or 
anchorites, of whom there are five types : the book-hermit, seeking 
all knowledge, the hermit who relies on deeds of goodness and 
not knowledge, who may be a priest or a layman, and hermits who 
aim at acquiring peculiar powers. It is a strange but wonderful 
world with an atmosphere, almost a mystic atmosphere, all its 
own, and yet delightfully human, and in many respects worthy of 
close study and great respect. 


* * + 


FRANCIS HERBERT BRADLEY.* 


Professor A. E. Taylor in this brief biography supplies a preg- 
nant account of the personality and work of one of the greatest of 
British philosophic thinkers, Francis Herbert Bradley, who was 
born on January goth, 1846, and died on September 18th, 1924. 
F. H. Bradley belonged to a distinguished Low Church family. 
His elder half-brother was the well-known Master of University 
College, Oxford, and Dean of Westminster. Bradley was 


* The British Academy. Francis Herbert Bradley, 1846-1924. [From the Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy]. Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 1s. net. 
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educated at Marlborough, whence in 1865 h 
University College, Oxford. His first in ‘ 
followed by a second in “‘ Greats.” The ex 
previously had given R. L. Nettleship a sec 
comprehend ‘‘ what philosophy meant to 
men who were shortly to revolutionise ph 
Great Britain.” Merton made up for tt 
making him a Fellow in December, 1870, 
became Bradley’s home for more than half 
focus his vast intellectual powers irradiatec 
persisted through his life which, despite tt 
bad health and the fact of much suffering, 
He despised nothing that was of human i 
in touch with the successive intellectual and ° 
of the long period that he adorned. A sens 
originality of mind, combined with a striking 
than make him play a notable part in Oxfo 
as a thinker who was a follower, perhaps € 
European, and his position at Merton, whic! 
or oversight of undergraduates, enabled hir 
to pure thought. He was free “ to give him 
of hard philosophical thinking purely for it 
He began to publish as early 'as 1874, whe 
of Critical History appeared. This was fc 
Studies in 1876—‘‘ The most brilliant cont 
group who had drawn their inspiration in 
Aristotle, Goethe and Hegel, to moral philo 
Mr. Sidgwick’s Hedonism; in 1883.the F 
1893 Appearance and Reality (re-issued wit 
in 1897), in 1914 Essays on Truth and Re 
of Logic was re-issued with additional mi 
same plan had been contemplated for Ethic 
to 1912 he’ was a constant contributor to 
await an editor. Professor G. E. Moore, tt 
vides a careful bibliography of these tw 
essays and seventeen minor contributions 
Bradley’s work called forth not only a gr 
and abundant and deserved honours, but 
troversy. The controversy he welcomed, : 
all things a full examination of first princip 
controversialist, but his sense of humour w 
intellectual cruelty. He lived his philosoy 
© The pure intellectual value of his metaphy: 
be left to time to determine; for himself 


had the incommunicable value of all form: 
It was the expression in act prolonged t 
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of much difficulty and endurance, of the certain and assured 
presence of the things which are unseen and eternal. Nor was 
there any lack of warmth about his human relationships. . 
He will long remain the most impressive figure of his time for 
students of philosophy who speak the English language and inherit 
the British tradition of life; to those of us who were privileged 
to know him, he must remain even more impressive as an example 
and an inspiration to noble life in the face of adverse circum- 
stances. Quam minus cum ceteris reliquis quam tui meminisse. 


The spirituality of Bradley’s philosophy is undeniable. It is 
not merely intellectualism : ‘‘ There is no calling or pursuit which 
is a private road to God. And assuredly the way of speculation is 
not superior to others.” Bradley insists on the ‘‘ wholeness ” of 
the individual, a ‘‘ wholeness ” which is the subject of growth. 
So man may grow to the stature of God. 


* * * 


BYRON DE NOS JOURS.* 


Now that everyone else has said what he or she has had to say 
about Lord Byron in his centenary year, Professor Chambers 
has come to the rescue of the distressed and doubtless indignant 
poet. Dead poets must rely upon their friends as well as upon 
their immortality, and Professor Chambers is a real friend in time 
of need to one who, whether he was or was not in the front rank 
of English poets, was a great Englishman. Don Juan and Lady 
Byton’s wrongs wrought havoc with the hero of Missolonghi in 
the eyes of English people in the Victorian era. The unfairness 
of the whole business is what rouses the irony of this Professor 
of English literature, and he takes the opportunity of the cessation 
of current patronage of Byron to point out that John Ruskin was 
Byron’s warmest defender in days when the assault on Byron was 
steadily growing. Lord Morley could only defend Byron by 
assailing the age he lived in. Now it was all very well for John 
Donne to say of himself that he was a miserable sinner because 
he belonged to a miserably sinning age of rusty iron. But nobody 
else could say that of John Donne with reason, though the nine- 
teenth century said it without reading him. But in the case of 
Byron the explanation, as Professor Chambers points out, is an 
untrue one. “It was in this age that England saved herself by 
her exertions, and Europe by her example. England has helped 
Europe often, but we have to go back to the age of Bede to find 
a time when the example of England had been so useful to 
Europe.” It was indeed an age, as Professor Chambers reminds 
us, ‘of very noble humanity.’.. A very real humanity marks 


* The English Association. Pamphlet No. 62: Ruskin (and others) on Byron. By 
R. W. Chambers. Oxford University Press. 
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all the great writers, and many at least of the great statesmen of 
the time. It marks Shelley, with his passion for reforming man- 
kind ”; it marks Wordsworth, Keats, Castlereagh, Wellington’s 
soldiery, it marks the literary folk, as well as the gigantic figures 
of Scott and Byron. The very age that defenders of Byron defend 
was the age that started in passionate fashion, not least exempli- 
fied in Brougham, the age-long battle—the battle that is still 
raging, though the tide.has turned—against the ‘sorrows of’ the 
Industrial Revolution. Byron was a-significant figure in this 
social and political renaissance. He might have become a great 
politician. He might.have:become anything that was great, but 
being what he was, a soul-in revolt, with extraordinary powers of 
literary expression, he became a great poet with a “‘ volcanic ' 
instinct of justice.” 

The revival of interest in Byron coincides with the last phase 
of that social revolution which Byron and the great men of his 
age started. Ruskin, who preached to deaf ears or insulting self- 
satisfied minds the economics of that revolution, owed much to the ` 
inspiration of Byron. To-day, having freed ourselves of the 
fiction of the ‘‘ Economic Man ” who never walked on land or 
sailed on seas, having realised that each man is an entity, we are 
perhaps too forgetful of the men and women who made possible 
such a conception. It was not possible to fight the devildoms 
of the Industrial Revolution when the individuality of each ‘indi- 
vidual was left out of account.. It was that individuality for which 
Byron and Ruskin stood, for which, indeed, Adam Smith stood, 
and for which all modern economists and educationists stand. 
Byron could not see the end, could not prophesy that his views 
would conquer. 

I know not who may conquer: if I could 
Have such a prescience, it should be no bar 


To this my plan, sworn downright detestation 
Of every despotism in-every nation. 


We must regret the low standards of a century ago and condemn 
those who did not realise their lowness. But we should not rest 
. Satisfied with our own standards, nor acquiesce in new despotisms 
and standards that a century later will be the subject of condem- 
nation. We, at any rate, have advantages of which the age of 
Byron could not dream, and yet to-day we are still tolerating 
slums and insanitary schools besides many evils that had not 
overtaken the England of 1826. Something of Byron’s spirit is 
necessary to carry on the campaign against the evils of our own 
time. 
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OLD SOMERSET.* 


Mr. H. P. Palmer has written a most useful and interesting 
little book* which treats of ‘‘ Taunton in Anglo-Saxon Times,” 
“ Domesday Book,” and the ‘‘ Manorial System.” Somerset 
folk, like the men of Devon, hold their county as the apple of the 
eye. It is the one spot on earth that draws them with a love which 
never wanes or falters. Time may alter it in detail, but its ever- 
lasting hills retain their outline and look down on cultivated 
stretches in place of the primeval forests, for civilisation and 
changing nationalities have wrought changes; swamps and marshes 
have given place to flower and fruit; but to those who love their 
county, these are but passing fashions which do not hide, but 
accentuate the beauty which abounds. Taunton, the little Saxon 
town of early days, still holds her own, and her church of St. 
Mary Magdalene with its lofty tower and noble chime of bells 
welcomes the traveller to her precincts. There is little doubt but 
that the present edifice was built on the site, if not on the founda- 
tion of a former Saxon church. There was no monastery there 
in 1066. The theory is that the monastery was either burnt or 
suppressed in St. Dunstan’s time, and the latter is, more probable. 

The earliest Saxon invasion took place in 449. The Saxons in 
600 had only subdued a small portion of Somerset, while Devon 
and Cornwall were still in the hands of the British; Ina, the first 
King of Wessex, built a frontier fortress about the year 710 to 
protect his conquests from the Britons, or Welsh, as the Saxons 
and Jutes called them, and with the construction of Ina’s fortress 
the history of Taunton begins. A very varied and interesting 
account of its vicissitudes is given in this little book. Ethelheard, 
who succeeded King Ina, gave the town and manor of Taunton 
to the Bishops of Winchester, who held the lordship of the manor, 
and at the same time were its spiritual heads. Somerset suffered 
terribly at the hands of the Danes, and in the ninth century they 
slaughtered the inhabitants, pillaged, and burnt the monasteries, 
killed the monks, and took possession of the county. They were 
driven out by Alfred; but from time to time the Danes returned, 
and Somerset was threatened and besieged times out of number. 
Taunton indeed is said to have been burnt to the ground in r001. 

King Alfred’s son and successor, Edward the Elder, did much 
for Taunton. He freed the manor from every burden save service 
in the field, the guarding and repairing of the fortress, the making 
and keeping in repair of the bridges. He also established a 
market, which greatly added to the prosperity of the town, and 
gave to Taunton “ Borough right,” that is, a town defended by 


* Old Somerset: The Somerset Folk Series, No. 20. Folk Press, Ltd., Ranelagh 
Road, S.W.1. 2s. 6d. net. 
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military burgesses. ‘‘ Boroughs ” very often possessed mints, and 
Domesday records that a mint existed in Taunton. The privilege 
of coining money is said to have been granted by Edward the 
Elder. Taunton and-Steyning were the only two boroughs in 


England held by an- individual possessing a mint. The tolls of 


the market, the profits of justice, and the profits of the mint, which 
were usually one of the sources of the royal revenue, passed to the 
Bishops of Winchester, who, in return for these privileges, sur- 
rendered about 7,000 acres of land to the King. 

Before Edward the Confessor’s death Taunton had become a 
commercial town of note as well as a fortified place. It is interest- 
‘ing to note that the local ancient. word of ‘‘ cypinge,” which 


stands for market, gives to Cheapside its derivation. It was not 


only agricultural produce which was sold in the market ; for foreign 
wares, and even goods from Venice and Constantinople, found 


their way hither. “ The table of port dues laid down by Ethelred,” - 
says the late Master of Balliol, ‘‘ shows a brisk trade with Nor- 


mandy, France, Ponthieu and Flanders.” The various courts 
which were held are fully explained by the author of this book. 


The Bishop’s court met three times a year, and both civil and 


criminal cases were included in its jurisdiction. 

Enough has been said to show how interesting and well set out 
is the historical sequence of events connected with “ old Somer- 
set,” especially so of Taunton in Saxon times, and not less 
engaging are the latter chapters on ‘‘ Domesday Book ” and ‘‘ The 
Manorial System.” There is no reference, however,.to the 
strangest of the customs of.the Manor, the custom by which on an 
intestacy the youngest daughter succeeded to land: this custom 
is older than the Celtic invasion of Britain. This record will 
enlighten many who care for these things, and prove a help and 
an inducement to further study. of England’s pleasant land and 
ancient laws. 


THE VALE OF NEATH.* 


“Mr. D. Rhys Phillips, the Secretary of the Welsh Bibliograph- 
ical Society and joint librarian of the Swansea Library, in this 
excellent, attractive, and very bulky volume (an enlargement of an 
essay that won the £100 prize offered at the National Eisteddfod of 
Wales in 1918) adds greatly to his many contributions to the 
compilation of Welsh history. He himself is a native of “ the 
beautiful and romantic Vale of Neath ” in the Lordship of Glam- 
organ, and he has gathered in this volume “‘ the gleanings of a life- 


* The History of the Vale of Neath. With Illustrations by D. Rhys Phillips. 
Published by the Author at 15, Chaddesley Terrace, Swansea. 
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The “ obstinate questionings,” the canker of vague regret, the 
sense of failure, the Celtic sorrowfulness have all departed. At 
last all becomes clear in that far land of retreat : 

I hear the signal, Lord—-I understand. . 

The intense melancholy of many of the poems is often too much 
burden for the reader. Stevenson’s cry that even the poets fail and 
that the favourites of one age are displaced by those of another is 
plainly aimed at himself. Yet it is well to remember that he, a 
poet, found satisfaction at the last, such satisfaction as a man of 
that temperament could find. It is good to turn from his 
pessimism to his realism, for Stevenson was essentially a realist 
who never failed to get home with his realism. The realism of the 
ballads of the South Seas is both terrible and beautiful, too 
terrible for most readers. But the Child’s Garden of Verses is 
not less realistic, realistic from the point of view of the child. The 
child is always a sentimental realist, and that was what Stevenson 
was. He was always a child, and when he went to the South Seas 
it was very much what one of the children would do when he 
followed 

round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 

He, the poet, the novelist, the essayist, the latest figure of the 
great Victorian Age, was at heart a child, and he knew all the 
while that 

the Friend of the Children is sure to be by! 


even in Vailima, far from Edinboro’ Town. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


To the Cambridge Plain Text Series has been added Henryson’s 
The Testament of Cresseid.* Robert Henryson (c. 1425—c. 1500) is 
a Scottish follower and lover of Geoffrey Chaucer, but in this poem he 
finds another and a nobler ending to Chaucer’s Troilus. Cresseid had 
abandoned Troilus for Diomede, and is in turn abandoned and, be- 
coming a leper, she sees Troilus ride by. Something in the leper’s face 
recalls the lost Cresseid, and the thought of her makes him give rich 
alms though he knew her not and she knew not him. Then another 
leper tells her it is Troilus, and forthwith she mourns and, making her 
testament, dies. A‘ leper takes to Troilus the royal red ruby ring that 
he gave her. The poet repeats the rumour that he built her a grey 
marble tomb and wrote thereon in golden letters: 

Lo, fair ladyis, Cresseid of Troy’s town, 
Some time counted the flower of womanheid, 
Under this stane, late lipper, lyis deid. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s account of this remarkable poem is 
printed as a prefatory note to the text. He rightly calls it ‘‘ a noble, 
passionate poem, and (I tare to say) touched with the true fire of the 

* Cambridge: At the University Press. 1s. 3d. 
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masterpiece for which it was written as sequel.” There is the highest 
sense of tragedy and of its solution in the poem: “ late lipper.’’ Death 
has cleansed life’s stain for ‘‘ fair Cresseid.’’? She died in penitence 
craving to walk with chaste Diana amid waste woods and wells. She 
knew the goodness of that true knight Troilus: : 


Honest and chaist in conversation, 
Of all wemen protectour and defence. 


And, in the irony of tragedy and fate, he with his gifts released her 

lrom her living woe. 
% * * * 

Students of Roman law will study with pleasure and profit Professor 
W. W. Buckland’s contribution to the Revue Historique de Droit 
Français et Etranger,* entitled ‘‘ Le Constitut Possessoire Animus et 
Corpus,” which has now been separately issued in the original French 
text. The whole question of the Roman law of possession in its relation 
to mediwval English law has recently been raised by Dr. F. 
Joŭüon des Longrais in his work on La Conception Anglaise de la 
Saisine, and it is interesting to have a discussion from an English 
scholar of the Roman law itself in the case of ‘‘ le constitut posses- 
soire,’’ that is to say, in the case where A, the possessor of a house, 
agreed to sell it to B, and henceforth held it of him. Under Roman 
law, in at any rate the time of Justinian, B in such a case becomes the 
possessor of the house. Did this methed of transfer of possession exist 
in classical law? The authorities tend to prove that a broader notion of 
corpus as an element in possession is needed than has been adopted 
by some interpreters. Control of the subject-matter seems to be essen- 
tial to possession. The question of intention, animus, to acquire 
control, seems to be essentially a matter of fact. If there is 
intention to acquire control and control is, in fact, acquired through 
an agent, then there is tradition, and possession passes. That seems 
to be classical law and not an importation of Tribonius into the Code of 
Justinian. The whole question has its reactions, it would seem, on the 
respective English and French mediaval theories of seisin. 

; * # # 


The Institute of International Education of New York has issued in 
its sixth annual report by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, the director, some 
“ Observations concerning Foreign Centres of International Educa- 
tion,” the Centres being the Philippines, China, Russia, Geneva, 
Prague, Budapest, Germany, Rome, Paris, England and Edinburgh. 
The Philippines since the American occupation in rgoo has acquired 
an efficient educational system, and the central government devoted 
in 1924 27 per cent. of its revenue to educational purposes. To-day 
there is a decline in the number of American teachers with, as.a result, 
a lowered standard in the love of English. Dr. Duggan considers that 
in Russia “ progress has unquestionably been made, especially in 
elementary education. ... The influence of the school is anti- 
religious, and every effort is made to instil into the children pro-Com- 
munist doctrines. How successful this effort will be only time can 
tell. At the present time the churches and shrines appear to have lost 
few of their adherents.” The universities, ‘‘ so far as the student body 
is concerned, are rapidly becoming communised. . I gathered the 


* Société Anonyme du Recueil Sirey, 22, “Rue Suftot, Paris. 
+ 522, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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opinion that the Red professors were an inferior grade of teachers. 
The Ministry of Education is admirably organised and adminis- 
tered, and one branch of it is devoted solely to relations with foreign 
countries.” Dr. Duggan is in favour of some exchange of teachers, 
“ I believe that whatever our political relations with Russia are to be, 
our educational relations should be the same as with other countries. 
Russia is intellectually partly in darkness, due to the ignorance resulting 
from isolation. News of the outside world is coloured to suit the views 
of the government. ... I do not think it would be difficult to 
prevent efforts at propaganda.’’ Dr. Duggan gives a full account of 
educational activities at Geneva of interest at the present time. He 
doubts whether the University of Vienna will recover its pre-war 
position. In Germany ‘‘ only during the past year have the universities 
been able to assume the normal conditions of the pre-war days.’’ As 
to Great Britain, ‘‘ Every university practically determines its own 
policy. Even the degree of co-operation exhibited in the Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire is of the slenderest kind.’ But Dr. 
Duggan will no doubt remember that university independence in 
matters of policy has had and will continue to have great results. 


* * * 


Mr. G. Talbot Griffith in ‘‘ Population Problems of the Age of 
Malthus,’’* tells us that, at the end of the eighteenth century when in 
fact the population of Great Britain was increasing with a rapidity 
hitherto unapproached, there was ‘‘ a great feeling that the population 
was decreasing.” Malthus took the other and true view as to numbers 
and advocated the restriction of population by the delay of marriage, 
since in his view the increase was dangerous. To everyone’s astonish- 
ment the first census, that of 1801, confirmed what Malthus had said 
as to the increase of population up to that time. Malthus never advo- 
cated ‘‘ birth control.” Mr. Griffith in a very interesting book attrac- 
tively written deals successively with the figures of the population, the 
birth, marriage, and death rates, the position of Malthus, factors affect- 
ing the Birth and Marriage Rates and the Death Rate (such as food, 
town life and alcohol). He discusses the cause of the strange population 
phenomena that focus on the period of which Malthus wrote: for 
centuries population had been at a standstill, then at the end of the 
eighteenth century it began rapidly to increase, and this increase has 
been followed by a slow decline. The primary cause was probably a 
by-product of the Industrial Revolution and the greater opportunities 
for skilled employment; but medical improvements cannot be dissociated 
from the rapid increase (and, indeed, from the very slow decline). 
From 1780 to 1810 a high birth-rate and a falling death-rate contri- 
buted, but from 1795 to 1815 the fertility of marriage rose. The neo- 
Malthusianism of the workers of the nineteenth century failed to check 
the rapid increase, and possibly this has led to other checks. But the 
really important factor ‘‘ is the fall in the death-rate.”’ 

* * * 


Mr. W. G. H. Cook’s ‘‘ Introduction to the New Law of Property 
and Conveyancy ’’t is a very useful little book, giving the substance of 
a series of lectures. It is plain that not only lawyers but land agents and 
many other persons, including land-owners, need to know a good deal 


* Cambridge :°At the University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 
+ Gee and Co., Kirby Street, London. 7s. 6d. net, 
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of the mass of legislation which came into force at the beginning of this 
year. The salient aspects of the changes are here set forth in lucid 
English, and the book is a good introduction to the highly technical 
and bulky law books that are now pouring on to the market. There 
is an interesting account of a number of detailed changes : for instance, 
to-day a will made in contemplation of marriage is not revoked by the 
marriage, despite the fact that under the Wills Act, 1837, marriage 
revokes a will. Mr. Cook points out that Section 177 of the Law of 
Froperty Act, 1925, does not provide for the case of the marriage not 
taking place. The will should be made conditional on the marriage 
taking place. However,-the new Acts will have to be amended in 
many particulars which only practical experience could reveal. 
* * * 


Mr. Vincent Taylor’s detailed investigation into the possible and 
probable existence of Proto-Luke—an hypothesis put forward by Canon 
Streeter in the.Hibbert Journal for October, 1921, and elaborated in 
his work, ‘‘ The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins,’’ published in the 
autumn of 1924—now appears in his scholarly work entitled ‘‘ Behind 
the Third Gospel: A Study of'the Proto-Luke Hypothesis.” * Mr. 
Taylor insists that this question is not really dependent upon views 
formed of Q or other early documents. ‘‘ Even if Q were a purely 
oral source, a view which is most improbable, it would still be possible 
to deduce the existence of Proto-Luke from the disposition of Markan 
and non-Markan matter within the Third Gospel.” The book begins 
with a survey of recent synoptic source-criticism in relation to the 
Third Gospel and then passes on to the Lukan Passion and Resurrec- 
tion narratives, to St. Luke’s use of Mark in Luke i, 21-24, to the 
Lukan eschatological discourse, St. Luke’s use of Q, and so to the 
hypothesis. j 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. R. F. Young, Hon. Secretary of the Czech Society, has thrown 
welcome light on early Anglo-Bohemian relations in two learned mono- 
graphs published by the School of Slavonic Studies. ‘‘ A Bohemian 
Philosopher at Oxford in the Seventeenth Century ’’ describes the 
career of George Ritschel, ‘‘ after Wenceslas Hollar, the famous 
engraver, the most interesting of the Bohemian exiles who settled in 
England during the Thirty Years’ War.” We meet him in Wood’s 
Athene, but Mr. Young has added largely to our knowledge of a man in 
whose life Comenius and Hartlib played a part, and whose writings were 
admired by Leibnitz. ‘‘ A Czech Humanist in the Seventeenth Century ”’ 
traces the fortunes.of Jan Sictor of Rokycany, who was compelled to 
leave Prague after the battle of the White Mountain, and who after 
many wanderings found refuge, though not prosperity, in England. 
The elaborate appendix of Sictor’s published works is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of learning. 

* * * - 

Mr. G. B. Roberts in ‘‘ The Functions of an English Second Cham- 

ber,” ł opposes the conclusion of Sir T. A. Marriott that the English 


* Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 16s. net. 
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experiment of single chamber type of government ‘‘ seems to suggest 
that parliamentary institutions, in England at any rate, are workable 
only with a legislature genuinely bicameral in structure, and under the 
ægis of a constitutional but hereditary monarchy.’ Mr. Roberts holds 
that the Parliaments that immediately preceded and succeeded the 
Rump Parliament were as unsuccessful as the Rump Parliament itself. 
‘©Of Cromwell’s four Parliaments, three were unicameral, one bi- 
cameral, and all were failures.’ Mr. Roberts takes the point that in 
theory there is no second chamber in England but that, owing to an 
accident, Parliament works in two parts. He, in this book, endeavours 
to formulate a second chamber of his own preserving the historical 
associations of the present chamber. 
* * * 

To those who find pleasure or fulfilment of duty in trying to prove 
that Francis Bacon wrote the works of William Shakespeare, the 
pamphlet of a Dutch writer, Dr. H. A. W. Speckman, entitled ‘‘ The 
Cipher Inscription Beneath the Bust of William Shakespeare De- 
ciphered,’”’* will afford occupation. Dr. Speckman ‘‘ deciphers ’’ the 
inscription and finds there fifteen secret letters which form ‘‘ Fr Bacon 
named S(hakespeare):’’ The two final lines, it is calculated, may be 
read ‘‘ Rosa: Hail! Mag. Francis Bacon Hides.’ These cipher read- 
ings are said to be the results of using the methods laid down by 
Trithemius (1506), and Gustavius Selenus (1624). It is interesting to 
find a foreign mathematician entering into this modern field of literary 
investigation: a perfectly fruitless field. 

* * * 

The publication should be recorded of Professor James Harding 
Ropes’ volume dealing with the Text of Acts in Part I (vol. 3) of ‘‘ The 
Beginnings of Christianity,” edited by Dr. F. J. Foakes Jackson and 
Dr. Kirsopp Lake.t This scholar from Harvard University provides a 
sketch of the textual history of the Book of Acts. He tells us that 
“ every part of the section on the Sources of Knowledge for the text will 
reveal how wide is the range of general history, both sacred and 
secular, into contact with which the student of textual history is 
brought.” The ‘‘ Western ”’ text, so far as it has been recovered 
from many corrupt documents, though less important than the text 
found in the Old Uncials, is important as (in Professor Ropes’ view) a 
definite rewriting of the original text which became current by the 
year 150 A.D. It is an interesting theory. 

* 


Miss Constance Hill in ‘‘ Good Company in Old Westminster and the 
Temple ’’{ gives us a book founded on the early recollections of Anne 
(Rickman) Lefroy, and illustrated by reproductions from contemporary 
sketches, prints and portraits, It is the story of meetings at Charles 
Lamb’s Wednesday evening gatherings at 4, Inner Temple Lane, and 
other meetings at the house in the Speaker’s Courtyard of Westmin- 
ster of John Rickman, the secretary to the Speaker. It is to Mr. 
Rickman’s daughter, ‘‘ Little Anne,” who became Mrs. Lefroy, that 
the author of this book owes the really valuable record from “‘ early 
recollections ’? set down in later life. It is a pleasant picture of literary 
life and literary people in days, so often unpleasant, that preceded the 
accession of Queen Victoria. i 

*J? B. Wollers. Gröningen. 
t Macmillan. jos, net. 
f John Lane. 15s. net. 
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Messrs. Macmillan have revived the ‘‘ English Men of. Letters ” 
series under the editorship of Mr. J. C. Squire. The new series opens 
with a volume on Herman Melville (1819-1891),* by Mr. John Freeman, 
who describes Melville as ‘‘ the most powerful of all the great American 
writers.” Mr. J. B. Priestley will write on George Meredith, Mr. Harold 
Nicolson on Swinburne, and Mr. John Bailey on Walt Whitman; and 
other volumes have been arranged for and are in preparation. 

* * * 


Mr. F. McD. C. Turner in “ The Elements `of Irony in English. 


Literature,” prints his essay which was awarded the Cambridge Le 
Bas prize in 1924. The book chiefly deals with ‘‘ prophetic irony,” that 
is to say, ‘‘ the more formal irony of the public moralist, for it is 
prophetic irony which, as it seems to us, has had a particular vogue 
in this country, and might with some justice be called an element in 
English literature.” So Mr. Turner deals successively with Milton and 
the dawn of the Ironic Age, with Swift, Defoe and their contemporaries, 
Dr. Johnson, who exposed ‘‘ the fool’? rather than lashed ‘‘ the 
knave,” Burke, Gibbon, Samuel Butler. It is an attractive essay; a 
little heavy, perhaps, and serious and lacking in itself the ironic 
touch, but careful, painstaking and promising. : 
* * ~- * 


Professor Arnold J. Toynbee in the ‘‘ Survey of International 
Affairs, 1924,” { primarily deals with the problem of security and 
disarmament, the question of emigration and immigration, the relations 
of the Third International and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
with one another and with the rest of the world; and the relations 
between the Allies and Germany. The present volume comes under 
these heads, six years under the first, five under the second, and two 
under the third and fourth. The next volume will record the work of 
the League of Nations and the International Labour Organisation, and 
the recor™-of international relations (other than immigration) on the 
American Continent. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, in his preface, states that 
Professor Toynbee ‘‘ keeps an impartial mind,’’ while ‘“‘ his survey is 
illumined by analogies drawn from wide reading, and is remarkable 
for its sense of historical values.” 

* * * 

Mr. Hugh MacNaghten, the Vice-Provost of Eton, has followed 
his pleasing volume of translations of Catullus with ‘‘ The Odes of 
Horace Done into English Verse.” § Mr. MacNaghten regrets the 
view that Horace is untranslatable. It is not altogether possible to 
agree that the many attempts to translate Horace are ‘‘ so many proofs 
that at any rate-all those who have made the venture believed success 
not to be impossible.” Some of those who make the attempt do not 
really believe that they are doing more than giving their idea of what 
Horace really meant. Few translations are successful. Certainly it is 
often held that those made by Mr. Gladstone are not successful or are 
not Horatian. But at any rate every attempt by a trained scholar is a 
new pleasure to scholars to read and criticise, and this delightful 
edition with Latin text and its English mirror on the opposite page 
will while away happy hours.: eheu fugaces. 

* Macmillan. gs. net. 
t Cambridge: At the University Press. ss. net. 


{ Oxford University Press. 25s. net. 
§ Cambridge: At the University Press. 7s. 6d. net, 
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THE GENERAL STRIKE AND AFTER. 


S I anticipated in the CONTEMPORARY a few weeks ago, the 
A Coal situation led to a coal strike; and the coal strike led 
to a general strike; and the general strike has come and 
failed. We are all congratulating ourselves on our liberation from 
a great disaster which was making us the mockery of Europe and 
leading to the collapse of our industry. But we have not yet turned 
to examination of the causes as they will be estimated in history. 
There are those who think that the general strike having been 
tried and failed, the air is cleared, and organised Labour is battened 
under hatches. I neither entertain that desire nor join in that 
prophecy. I maintain the position in which I wrote before. The 
coal strike might have been avoided by wise statesmanship, and 
with such avoidance the general strike might never have occurred. 
Last July the coal miners, having rejected new contracts for 
reduced wages issued by the coal owners, persuaded the Trades 
Union Council to threaten the British Prime Minister with a 
general strike, if he did not give a subsidy to bridge the gulf 
between the price at which coal could be produced and the price 
at which.coal could be sold. Mr. Baldwin deliberately refused. 
Within twenty-four hours he yielded; agreeing to subsidise the 
coal industry for nine months, at a cost of £24 millions. And the 
only protest made against this disastrous policy was by the tiny 
Liberal Party in Parliament. That act, combined with perpetual 
rather woolly speeches concerning peace and goodwill, with no 
real grappling of the problem, convinced the Trades Union world 
that, like Ethelred the Unready, at the end of that period he would 
buy them off again. Weeks passed, months passed; the autumn 
session; the spring session; the country was bleeding at the rate 
of £600,000 a week. Nothing was done to confront the inevitable 
calamity. At a period when the Cabinet ought to have been in 
continual session they separated for tranquil holidays. Later a 
Royal Commission was leisurely set up; whose report, especially 
in description of mining conditions, was excellent in phrasing, but 
contained nothing that could not have been written by the head of 
the Coal Mines Department or anyone conversant with the 
industry, in forty-eight hours. 

Then the muddle went on. Instead of declaring for the report, 
the whole report and nothing but the report, the Prime Minister 
declared that he would only put the report into operation if both 
sides agreed to it. Weak men negotiated with weak men; the coal 
owners without a leader, the coal miners without a leader, the 
Labour Parliamentary Party without a leader, the Prime Minister 
only taking into the council chamber the lesser members of the 
Government, such as the Minister for Labour and the Minister for 
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Mines. Only when the crisis was right on top of us, did the 
Cabinet insist on Lord Birkenhead coming into the negotiations ; 
and Lord Birkenhead, had he been called in earlier, might have 
settled them, as he finally settled the negotiations for the Irish 
Treaty. He had indeed persuaded the representatives of the T.U.C. 
to press upon the miners a formula which might have prevented the 
strike; when the Government swept out all negotiations and 
formulas before an answer was received. One is irresistibly 
reminded of a historic quotation. ‘‘ Let a man drink ten barrels of 
rum a day,” says Captain Shotover, ‘‘ he is not a drunken skipper 
until he is a drifting skipper. Whilst he can lay his course and 
stand on his bridge and steer it, he is no drunkard. It is the man 
who lies drinking in his bunk and trusts to Providence that I call 
the drunken skipper, though he drank nothing but the waters of 
` the River Jordan.” And, on the future salvation of “‘ this ship 
that we are all in, this soul’s prison we call England,” the defiant 
reply of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s hero is, ‘‘ Navigation; learn it and 
live; leave it and be damned.” And although we have heard nine 
months of mutterings and threatenings, alternating with slosh and 
sentiment, of “ Navigation,” we have-seen no trace at all. 

On Saturday, May 1st, the Trades Union Council decided to 
call the general strike on the following Monday, unless the Mining 
Federation came to terms with the Government and the mine- 
owners. At midnight on that Monday they made good their 
promises; calling out, in an amazing revelation of working-class 
solidarity, practically all the members of the Trades Unions who, 
they had decided, should cease work. For the next few days, in the 
absence of all authentic and impartial news, the country seemed 
rocking to its foundations. By Wednesday, May 12th, nine days 
afterwards, there appeared: no light on the horizon; and it seemed 
that both sides had settled down, not to the sudden challenge of 
battle, but to a long blockade. Government, by the aid of volunteers 
and the return of strikers in the essential forces, were evidently re- 
establishing the vital services of food and transport. Newspapers 
were re-appearing in weird typewritten or roneo-ed form, or even 
some printed in queer remote places of which the address was not 
given, and distributed by motor-cars or aeroplanes. More and more 
volunteers appeared for special constables or civic police, and more 
and more men and women were learning how easy it is to turn 
from what is called unskilled to what is called skilled labour. 
While the British Gazette, the deplorable publication’ of Mr. 
Churchill, was trumpeting threats and appeals, the British 
‘Worker, an equally deplorable organ produced by intelligentsia 
trying to be “ matey ” (the Labour intelligentsia knowing about 
as much of the working class as -abouf the other side of the 
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moon), was announcing the solidarity of the strikers, and declaring 
that the T.U.C. was calling out fresh masses of individuals such as 
the engineers according to the plan of “‘ bringing up reserves.” 

The Tories in the House of Commons were mocking at Mr. 
Lloyd George for his demand that the appeal of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the other religious leaders for peace should be 
broadcast, and most of them were openly declaring that the Arch- 
bishop and other “‘ irresponsible persons ” should confine them- _ 
selves to their own work and leave business propositions alone. Sir 
Herbert Samuel was supposed to be engaged in some sort of secret 
conciliation work in connection with coal and the Government, 
although this the Government stoutly denied. It seemed probable 
that the general strike would settle down in comparative apathy ; 
each side without any violence endeavouring to starve the other out ; 
with the result, after weeks or months, when both were tired, thata 
compromise formula would be found. And the result would be also 
that when they came together they would find that irretrievable 
ruin had been wrought to British trade. 

Suddenly the strike cracked and broke in a manner that 
resembled nothing so much as the cracking and breaking of the 
German armies in the autumn of 1918. In the evening Sir Herbert 
Samuel had made his propositions, which varied little, if at all, 
from the propositions of the Royal Commission over which he 
presided, to the Trades Union Council. They presented these 
to the representatives of the Miners’ Federation, who promptly 
rejected them. Then in the early morning of Wednesday the 
T.U.C. decided to call off the strike without even informing the 
miners of their intention. It was a completely unconditional 
surrender. Mr. Baldwin refused to see them until he heard that 
they had come to inform him that they would withdraw the strike 
without conditions. Their only qualification was the throwing of 
themselves upon the uncovenanted mercies of the Prime Minister, 
with an appeal that he would keep the promises he had made. 
What these promises were, except, in coal, the carrying out of 
the Royal Commission’s report, which they could have had at any 
time, and the determination to protect the volunteers, non-strikers 
and “‘ blacklegs,’’ remains conjectural. It was the greatest smash 
of syndicated trades unionism that this country has ever seen. 

- There followed pitiful appeals in Parliament to compassion; 
pitiful assertions that the trades unions had done “the great 
thing ” : and pitiful suggestions that the Trade Unions were not 
beaten to their knees or could be rubbed in the dust. Mr. Baldwin 
of course responded with a request that there should be no victimi- 
sation by employers, but by an equally determined statement that 
volunteers and “‘ blacklegs ” who had supported Parliamentary 
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Government in the challenge to it, should receive the full promises 
of protection which had been given them as a condition of their 
assistance. But among private or quasi-public employers, the 
determination was more violent. Especially among the railway- 
men, the transport workers, and the printers, it became almost a 
question of sauve qui peut. And although in these and other cases 
terms of peace appeared, they were obviously dictated terms, and 
inspired above all by the determination, “ Never Again.” The 
shattered armies were followed with as relentless a pursuit as that 
with which Napoleon pursued the shattered armies of Prussia after 
Jena and Auerstadt. The great railway union combination which 
has hitherto in all its strikes never settled without compromise, was 
driven to humiliating surrender. It was compelled to agree to 
instruct its members never again to strike without previous 
negotiations with the companies; to submit that in calling a strike 
they committed a wrongful act against the companies; to allow the 
companies to take their members back to work “‘ as soon as traffic 
offer and work can be found for them ’’—in other words, when 
and where the companies choose. And that in taking any of them 
back to work, the companies do not by re-instatement surrender 
their legal claims to damages from strikers and others responsible. 
It agreed not to encourage supervisory employees to take part 
in any strike; to allow the companies to remove certain men to 
certain other positions, although without the reduction of salary 
or wage; and that the settlement should not extend to persons wha 
had been guilty of violence or intimidation. Violence, fortunately, 
affects comparatively few; but intimidation is applicable to every 
member of a railway picket or. every official of a railway union who 
has threatened evil consequence to any member who has wished to 
remain in work. To such a condition after nine days of contest 
has fallen the greatest and strongest union of this country, from the 
Saturday when with delirious enthusiasm, the general strike having 
been notified, Mr. Bromley of the locomotive drivers announced 
amid thunders of applause that the railways would represent the 
shock troops in the first line which would lead the others on to 
certain victory. 

The humiliation of these terms does not indeed extend 
to Mr. J..H. Thomas. He had fought untiringly against 
the madness of a general strike against the community. He had 
warned the men of what must be the inevitable consequences. He 
knew that day’ by day as the strike continued, the end would be 
more disastrous, and that if maintained for, say, another fortnight, 
the Trades Unions would be utterly broken, collective bargaining 
shattered, the accumulated funds vanished, and the railwaymen 
‘compelled to crawl back as individuals In competition with an 
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ever-increasing number of volunteers who were taking their places. 
Every word he has spoken has been justified. If he, to-day, is 
being denounced by large bodies of railwaymen as having betrayed 
the cause, he remains as their only hope in the endeavour, in the 
next few weeks, to restore them from irretrievable loss. 

And the same applies to other bodies who have joined either 
deliberately or unconsciously in this attack upon society as 
expressed in Parliamentary Government. The representatives of 
the transport workers, including the bus-drivers and the under- 
ground workers, have signed the same mournful capitulations as 
have been signed by the railways. As I write, it is announced that 
a settlement has been arranged with the dockers, substantially the 
same surrender : the printers’ unions will probably fare the worst. 
Until now I have confined myself to record, without criticism. 
But here I must make an exception. The committee that was 
advising the Trades Union Council (mostly consisting of non- 
manual “‘ intelligentsia”) made probably the greatest mistake of 
all the mistakes which have been made in determining to sabotage 
the freedom of the press, of news, and of public opinion. The 
only exhibition of real anger, and that not inexplicable, has been 
that of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, whose members 
have seen, without any kind of quarrel with their employees, their 
offices deserted and picketed; and journals of European reputation 
suddenly suppressed or compelled in furtive manner to produce, 
under historic titles, small quantities of tiny bulletins. The 
position was getting impossible as the days approached when the 
general strike was to have taken effect. In almost every great 
London newspaper the representatives of a Soviet of the printing 
unions were demanding the elimination of news or opinions which 
they disliked from the editorial or literary columns. Some sur- 
rendered. The Daily Mail was the first to refuse this tyranny and 
to inform the government of what was happening, an event which 
proved to be the last straw which broke the negotiations between 
the Government and the Trades Union Council. But this censor- 
ship operated on the Monday afternoon many hours before the 
general strike was declared at midnight; and the Star, which is 
the organ of the London working men, and for thirty years has 
supported Trades Unionism, shut down in defiance of this outrage 
perpetrated even before the strike was declared. Now the 
newspapers are extorting a submission in their own houses, which 
could never have come but for this deplorable warfare. They 
exhibit no animosity towards the individual members of their 
former staff. But they are enforcing terms which will enable them 
to preserve the line of demarcation between those who write the 
papers and those who do the mechanical work of production. The 
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men are to agree that under no circumstances will they attempt to 
interfere with the setting up of any printed matter, however much - 
individually or collectively they may object to it. The ‘ chapels ” 
of the united unionists are to meet henceforth outside the news- 
paper premises. Many journals outside London have declared that 
henceforth they will work with nothing but non-union labour. 
The great distributive firms have declared for ‘‘ open houses ” 
instead of ‘‘ union houses.” And in some of the most famous that 
means the staff will be transferred to a non-union basis. 
Meantime the coal miners, seeing themselves deserted by their 
colleagues, have been offered terms certainly worse than those which 
_Sir Herbert Samuel agreed with the Tsades Union Council as 
terms of peace. There is, of course, the promise by the Govern- . 
ment of a litter-of bills for reorganisation, and a litter of committees. 
which will examine a series of propositions which the Royal Com- 
mission had reported on in favour of the miners. There is a re- 
jection of the Commission’s demand for a purchase of royalties, 
hardly compensated for by a bill to provide pithead baths; and an 
abandonment of the Commission’s recommendation of the muni-. 
cipal selling of coal, for a substitution of ‘‘ a committee to investi- 
gate the question of selling syndicates.” £3 millions are offered 
to bridge the gulf of negotiations, which represents little more, 
if any, than the fortnight’s continuance of tHe subsidy-that Mr. 
Baldwin originally proposed. And the declaration of Mr. Cook 
which had become a universal slogan :'“‘ Not a penny off wages, 
nota minute on hours,” is replaced by the offer of a committee to 
decide whether hours should be modified, and the condition that 
for a period not exceeding number of weeks, the miners will - 
accept a reduction of - per cent. in minimum wages other than 
subsistence rates in all districts. I cannot tell to-day whether these 
terms will be accepted. They are certainly less favourable to the 
miners than any they could have obtained without a general strike 
at all. And despite the grotesque menace of Cook-ism and his mad 
speeches and threats, repudiated publicly or privately by all sane 
miners’ leaders, one cannot help feeling a certain pity for the man 
whose final speech to the delegates i is, e I regret the fact that we are 
left alone to fight our battle.” | 
I do not think that there will be much personal bitterness or. 
victimisation. That is not the habit of the English character, 
especially when it has won. Among most of the employers it is 
recognised that the rank and file were torn between two’ loyalties, 
each, in a sense, disinterested; loyalty to their employers, with 
whom they had no quarrel, and loyalty to their union, which has 
been further interpreted, in the terms sot a Socialism imported from 
abroad, as loyalty to their class in a “ class war.” In some of the 
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great newspaper houses the men came out almost in tears, and the 
managers or proprietors addressed them in terms of conciliation 
even in the moment of war, expressing the recognition of the fact 
that they were compelled to determine their own choice and the 
hope that they would soon be back again. But though the indi- 
vidual will thus be spared as far as possible from suffering, there 
is no doubt of the determination of a large section of the employing 
class to see that, in future, disputes that are not controversies 
between their own men and themselves shall not be allowed to 
intrude into their business; and create temporary, and in some 
cases permanent, disability. 

The trade union world lies shattered and in ruins. There is 
fierce controversy between volunteers, ‘‘ scabs,” “‘ hands-uppers ‘ 
and “‘ bitter-enders.”” The Communists have already begun to 
fish in these troubled waters. Trades Union funds have been 
substantially depleted. The Labour Parliamentary Party have 
exhibited a pitiable spectacle of bluff and surrender. Firm states- 
manship has been lacking. One man of, say, the quality of 
Charles Parnell would not only have told the delegates, as some 
did, that direct action meant destruction, but would have enforced 
a decision against direct action by the strength of a dominant 
personality. As it is, the speeches made and reported on that 
Black Saturday when the general strike was called make queer 
and piteous reading to-day. At the same time the bulk of Mr. 
Baldwin’s Parliamentary majority have every intention of forcing 
a limitation on the power of Trades Unionism; as they defiantly 
declared in interruption to Mr. Lloyd George on the Thursday 
after the strike was settled, when he welcomed the announcement 
which he interpreted from Mr. Baldwin’s utterance that no such 
war should be initiated. It will take all the powers of the Prime 
Minister to hold these men back, if he indeed desires to do so. 

On the other hand, undoubtedly one positive gain has been 
harvested by British trade. Ever since the armistice of 1919 this 
threat of direct action has been a menace to the security and 
prosperity of industry. It broke down indeed on the famous Black 
Friday when Mr. Thomas and the railwaymen broke off from the 
Triple Alliance on which the miners had counted. But it has 
been preached ever since by papers with wide circulation, more 
important in quality than in quantity, as representing appeals to 
the most intelligent, most determined and most reckless of working- 
class trades union leaders. Gradually, during these years the old, 
sane, intelligent men have been replaced by a type of violent 
rhetoricians; as, in the mines, a Hartshorn, a Walsh, a Hodges, 
a Richards, a Brace, gr a Haslam, by a Cook and his numerous 
obscure imitators. Direct action received an enormous stimulus 
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by the failure of the Labour Government in 1924 and their com- 
plete repudiation by the country after nine months of office. Mr. 
Purcell and others have come back with fairy tales of its results 
from Russia, when the testimony of such experts as Mrs. Snowden 
or Mr. Haden Guest had been brushed aside. A few months ago 
it was evident that a queer change had taken place, and that the 
Trades Union Congress at Scarborough were far more revolu- 
tionary than the Labour Party at Manchester. Now the wild hopes 
excited by direct action have vanished alike with its menace in 
ten days of industrial civil war. We are back to the position of 
Parliamentary reform or no reform, to the great utterance which 
has echoed through so many centuries, that-no man ever set 
himself to break Parliament, but Parliament broke him in the 
end. And in this knowledge men of goodwill in all parties and 
classes may set themselves to the difficult task of the restoration 
of British export trade. 

Why did the British general strike fail, and fail like a great 
house falling, when, to the superficial mind, with the immense and 
loyal response of all those in the skilled trades of England who 
were called out, it seemed certain of success? This question will be 
debated for years, perhaps for decades, and we have not as yet 
full information which would justify even a provisional solution. 
But there are one or two unexpected elements which are worthy 
of notice. 

First, the general strike did not fail because of the action of the 
Government. This Government made every conceivable mistake 
in negotiation, including the sudden breaking off of communica- 
tions early on Sunday morning after Mr. Thomas had taken the 
formula written out by Lord Birkenhead to the miners in Downing 
Street itself, and before he had received a reply from them. Nor 
was it the action of the Government in industrial war. Not for 
many days was there adequate service or protection organised. An 
ex-member of Parliament and ex-officer in the great war in the 
early days examining various vital centres, including the petrol 
stores, was horrified at the way in which things had been left to 
the confidence in the orderly nature of the people; and told me that 
with a dozen desperate men on the other side, he could without 
difficulty have destroyed most of the petrol dumps and food com- 
munications of the city. 

Nor was it due to the rich men, the capitalists. It was broken 
by the very class which has been the subject of the contempt of all 
Socialist writers from Karl Marx to Lenin and Trotsky. These 
were the bourgeoisie of the European vision of change. Marx and 
his contemporaries pictured them when any such revolution came 
as clerks and shopkeepers trembling in cellars or fleeing in panic 
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before the Red Flag and the advance of a triumphant proletariat. 
The Russian Soviet eliminated its middle class, speedily, brutally, 
and finally by imprisonment, expropriation and murder. The 
British ‘‘ advanced ” newspapers have always presented pictures of 
Labour with huge limbs and gigantic stature towering over 
squeaky little men in conventional garb and with protruding 
stomachs who were supposed to represent all who were not manual 
workers. When the challenge came, the bourgeoisie, especially 
its youth, proved, at least in London, which contains one-fifth of 
the population of England, better men than the manual workers. 
They were not greatly moved by the appeals of Mr. Baldwin. 
Most of them did not know the names of one single member of his 
government. They were not inflamed at the S.O.S. signals of 
the B.B.C., or the unspeakable clamour of the British Gazette. 
Nor do I think were they filled with any great hatred of the 
working people. But they were out for constitutional government 
as against the dictation of a Labour Soviet as to what locomotion 
they should or should not use, what newspapers they should or 
should not read, what food they should or should not be allowed 
to buy. And they volunteered en masse, in ever-increasing 
numbers, varying from the professional men and the thousands 
of students from Oxford and Cambridge and the other universities, 
to the humblest shopkeeper’s boy or girl, for work as special 
constables to keep order; as transport drivers, to keep supplies 
going; as volunteers to work even the great railway system of the 
country. They were deemed to be rabbits, and therefore negligible. 
Large numbers of these ‘‘ rabbits ’’ had fought magnificently in 
the war. Of their sons and daughters, boys and girls from sixteen 
years old upwards, largely the product of the great secondary 
day schools, numbers had learnt to drive motor bicycles and 
motor cars, and were learning how easy the transference was from 
driving a small motor car to driving a motor lorry, and how easy, 
again, the transference was from the motor lorry to the electric 
train. From some of these great suburbs practically the whole 
male population and a great proportion of the female swept in to 
assist government; often with their own apparatus of help. On the 
Saturday afternoon when the general strike was threatened, in one 
London hospital more than five hundred medical students imme- 
diately offered their services. When sporadic rioting occurred in 
East London, flying squads of hospital students, mostly Rugby 
footballers, were sent down to ensure the passage of transport. 
From the stories I have heard, the policeman with his truncheon or 
even the soldier with his rifle was not half so feared as the men 
who had been accustomed to endeavour to kill each other in the 
Rugby scrimmage; and with clenched fists only, smashed the little 
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unfortunate green-faced Communists into the street and afterwards 
into the hospital when these endeavoured to climb on to their 
conveyances. 

There was indeed something a little tragic in the contrast, in 
London, between these ill-fed, ill-housed, wretchedly physiqued 
and noisy Communist agitators on the one hand, and the triumph 
on the other of those who had never known a day’s privation and 
enjoyed all the bodily athletic development denied to the children 
of the poor. But the perpetual cartoon of ‘‘ Labour ” confronting 
“ Fat ” is gone for ever. There is no fat on this new race, part of 
it recruited from the best of working-class children, through the 
National scholarship system, who helped to break the great strike. 
Nor should one ignore the universal good humour displayed by 
this class which is destined to become almost a legend, such as the 
chalked-up notices on their buses and lorries. ‘‘ Don’t be like 
Felix.” ‘‘ Don’t waste stones, every pane is already broken,” or 
over a broken hole which glass once filled, ‘‘ Emergency exit,” 

r “ Artists’ models and beauty chorus only,” or “‘ Don’t flirt 
with the driver or conductor ’’; or such cheery titles as “ Totten- 
ham Hotspur,” ‘‘ Pro Bono Publico,” ‘‘ Uneedus,” and ‘‘ Over- 
ground ” among the “‘ pirate ” buses, or universal cheeriness and 
courtesy to passengers; or when the strike was closed, “‘ positively 
the last appearance,” or ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis,” or ‘f God Save the 
King.” : 
The second was the sudden revelation of the development of 
the Machine which has made so very little difference between | 
skilled and unskilled labour. With a good supervisor, and a 
certain number of men useful with their hands, in a space of time, 
not of months nor of weeks, but almost of days and of hours, men 
hitherto classed as unskilled have been able to do what has been 
hitherto classed as skilled employment. One example is the control 
of an electric power station. The other is the working of the electric 
railways. Two Oxford undergraduates drove a food train from: 
Grimsby to London; one as driver, the other as fireman who had 
never seen a locomotive, except from the outside, before. 
Added to the weight of the volunteers of the middleclass was that 
_ of nearly a million of the unemployed, many of them ex-Service 
men; and the risk of permanent substitution in a strike not against 
the owners but against the community, may have excited in the 
minds of the leaders a refusal to bear the responsibility for such 
a change. 

A third possibility is that the men themselves had begun to 
break away, as the British Gazette asserted, with or without 
evidence. For undoubtedly the overwhelming mass of the men 
had. gone out with light or heavy hearts to help the mane, with 
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whom there was universal sympathy. This feeling was aggravated 
by the message spread from one to another, and by a large number 
substantially believed, that this was the first item of an attack on 
all wages. But most of them had no idea that they were doing 
anything else than the ordinary strikes of the past. And it was 
only when it was gradually realised that this wasa “hold-up” of the 
whole community, depriving working girls of means to obtain a 
journey of seven or eight miles to their work, closing the food 
stored in the docks, and while offering no inconvenience to the 
rich men, cutting the throats of the poor, including the trades 
unionists themselves, men began to realise that what they thought 
was an act of loyalty was really an act of cruelty and destruction. 

Fourth. This impression may have been intensified, especially 
among the leaders and the Parliamentary party, by the two sen- 
sational speeches of Sir John Simon in the House of Commons, 
backed by the judgment of Mr. Justice Astbury. These demon- 
strated beyond reasonable doubt that a general strike in which a 
body of men endeavour to set up a rival government to the 
Government of the Crown, was not a trades dispute but a criminal 
conspiracy. That all the men who had broken their contracts, with 
the Trades Union Council and all the trades union funds, were 
liable for damages from every private employer who could show 
that his business had suffered from such an action; and that the 
Trades Disputes Act of 1906 offered no protection in a case of 
such a combination. The British Worker kept on repeating every 
day that this was not a constitutional challenge. The same was 
repeated in Parliament by the Labour leaders. Mr. Thomas in 
fact accused the Prime Minister of making it a constitutional 
challenge, as if the Prime Minister could do anything one way or 
the other in such a matter. Such a challenge does not depend on 
the mentality of one side or of the other. It depends on the nature 
of the action taken. If a body of persons with authority get 
together, issue orders that all contracts be broken, issue orders that 
no food or goods shall be moved without a permit, not from the 
Government but from themselves, that no news or opinion shall 
be promulgated except that which they permit, they have ipso 
facto set up an alternative Government as Mr. Baldwin declared ; 
and this just as effectively by passive compliance as if they had 
stormed Buckingham Palace and made the streets of London run 
with blood. 

One word in conclusion. The effort of all men should be towards 
industrial peace. The interposition of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Christian Churches, the plea by Mr. Lloyd George 
for the resuming of negotiations which had been so bungled at 
the end, met with fierce and not unnatural scorn in the height of 
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the conflict. They will probably not be forgotten in the days to 
come, especially if attempts are made by triumphant capital to 
beat Labour into the dust. As to the future of the mines I can 
see no more light in the present situation than when I wrote before 
the great storm. The only hope is in this vital fact: that there 
are great masses of rich, paying coal still unworked in this country, 
probably in dimensions exceeding those mines which are bound to 
go out of working. .So long as this fundamental fact exists the 
outlook cannot be entirely of gloom. Until these new shafts are 
sunk and new pits are opened, the great mass of the miners may 
have to pass through a time when many scores of thousands of 
them will be unemployed ‘and perhaps many hundreds of thou- 
sands compelled to make the-choice between working longer hours: 
or receiving lower wages. None of the litter of committees, or the 
promise of bills which will occupy:the whole of this session, for 
amalgamations, reconstructions, or the encouragement of research, 
will produce the effect of making these non-paying mines pay. 
Nor will they restore the British export: coal trade to the ‘position 
it possessed before it was smashed, in part by premature return 
to the gold standard, in part by the determination of all Europe to 
free itself from servitude to British coal. Nevertheless, these re- 
constructions and researches must go on; and also there must come. 
an increased speed in the development of the new rich coal mines. 
Nearly a year has been foolishly wasted, for they could all have 
been set up last August : and'the twenty-seven millions of subsidy 
might have been used in supporting the Coal Trade during a year 
of Reconstruction, instead of wasted in Subsidy before any Recon- 
struction has even ‘been attempted. Such exhibition of human folly 
is not to be forgotten in the continual appeals for peace and har- 
mony, or in the fact that the country has rallied round any 
temporary Government against Economic Revolution. The 
foolishness of the good is responsible for far more human misery 
than the wickedness of the wise. Let us forgive and forget: but 
let us learn our lesson, lest worse things befall. Let the coaf 
miners be assured of ‘‘ a square deal.” Let us ‘abolish the policy 
of procrastination, and go boldly forward. Let the leaders of the 
men be associated with every step which is taken towards revival. 
And let us determine to ensure restoration as speedily as may be of 
one of the finest bodies ‘of intelligent, hard-working and patriotic 
citizens with which een nation has been endowed, into the paths . 
of prosperity and peace. 

c. F. G. MASTERMAN. 
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compared Mr. Churchill’s first Budget last year to a rocket 
I which had coruscated for a few moments or a few days before 

a crowd of gaping admirers and had then burst, leaving, like 
his famous Antwerp expedition, a sense of incapacity, futility and 
disappointment. His second Budget will bear comparison with a 
damp squib which never got going at all. In dismal silence his 
dejected supporters listened to a well-phrased confession of broken 
pledges and unredeemed promises. Instead of the reduced rates 
and taxes which would have relieved industry and lowered costs 
of production, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to resort to new 
taxes and makeshift expedients in order to furnish forth a small 
surplus, destined in all probability to be swallowed up by supple- 
mentary estimates after the coal crisis. The central fact, which 
cannot be too often emphasised, is that all our financial troubles, all 
the chaos and confusion of the public accounts since Mr. Churchill 
came into office—the raid on the Sinking Fund, the raid on the 
Road Fund, the multiplication of indirect taxes and Protective 
duties at the cost of our staple trades and shipping—all flow from a 
deliberate breach of the assurance given to Parliament by Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government in the King’s Speech of December oth, 
1924. It was a very distinct and definite pledge to taxpayers, follow- 
ing upon the policy proclaimed by the Conservative party at the 
General Election: “ The present burdens of the taxpayer are a 
hindranee to the revival of enterprise and employment. Economy 
in every sphere is imperative if we are to regain our industrial and 
commercial prosperity.” In spite of this solemn pledge Mr. Bald- 
win and his colleagues with the active assistance of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (whose economical rhetoric is a poor substitute 
for economy) have adopted policies involving more and more public 
expenditure, augmenting instead of reducing the burdens which 
they had described so correctly as a “ hindrance to the revival of 
enterprise and employment.” Of these new policies, actual and 
prospective, I will only mention.at ihis point the coal subsidy which 
cost 23 millions and ended in a general strike, the sugar subsidy, 
the electrical scheme, Singapore, a programme of new pensions and 
another of new cruisers. f 

Let us return to the Budget and examine its contents. 

It is the custom for a Chancellor of the Exchequer in opening his 
Budget to deal first with the estimates and receipts of revenue 
for the previous year, which serve to indicate the tendency of 
trade and afford a basis for the new estimates. The revenue for 
the financial vear ending on March 31st, 1926, was estimated in 
Mr. Churchill’s first Budget at 801 millions, and the actual receipts 
were 812 millions—a very satisfactory result. But though the 
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general result was satisfactory, the details were less promising ; for 
the total receipts from taxes (684 millions) were 2 millions below 
the estimates. It was owing to the unexpectedly large miscellan- 
eous receipts, chiefly from the sale of war stores, that the total 
revenue exceeded the estimated revenue by 11 millions. The 
reduced yield of death duties and income-tax, and the certain dimin- 
ution of miscellaneous receipts in the immediate future suggested 
a cautious forecast of revenue for the present year. But the really 
serious and alarming feature of the past year was the increase of 
expenditure. Mr. Churchill’s estimates provided for an expenditure 
of £799,400,000. But in consequence of supplementary estimates 
presented in the course of the year the total expenditure for 1925-6 
rose to the huge sum of £826,100,000. Mr. Churchill’s original 
estimates for his first budget were 9 millions in excess of Mr. 
Snowden’s. His second budget shows a total estimated expend- 
iture of £824,756,000, which is 25 millions in excess of the original 
estimates in his budget. It is true that this total allows a surplus 
of £4,109,000 for contingencies; but then as he said in his con- 
cluding remarks : 


‘* Out of this, if there is a peaceful settlement of the coal difficulty, 
I shall have to meet any expenditure arising out of the Report of 
the Coal Commission and also to narrow the gap which will exist 
upon the cessation of the Coal Subsidy in some of the mining 
districts. This surplus will also have to cover the ordinary con- 
tingency for which surpluses are reserved in every financial year. 
I have in my calculations assumed throughout a peaceful issue 
from the industrial difficulties in which we are all involved, All 
my estimates are based on a peace footing. That is the only basis 
on which any estimate can be framed. If, contrary to the national 
wish and hope, a prolonged paralysis of industry should overwhelm 
us, I shall be forced to propose supplementary taxation in order 
to meet the loss which will fall on the revenue; and I think it 
right to state that such supplementary taxation will comprise 
substantial increases both in direct and indirect taxation.’’ 


We are now in a position to judge the value and effect of the 
Government’s subsidy policy in regard to the British Coal In- 
dustry. In the past financial year the subsidy cost 19 millions, 
and in the first month of the current financial vear it cost 4 millions 
more. This huge sum was paid to maintain coal wages and coal 
profits at the expense of the general taxpayer (and of other trades, 
at least as badly off) for the sole purpose of preventing a lock-out 
or a strike which might or might not have taken place last August, 
had the Government maintained its original resolution not to take 
taxpayers’ money for the purpose. Everyone now sees that this 23 
millions was thrown away. As soon as it was exhausted, the 
miners ceased work, and a sympathetic strike involving another loss 
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of many more millions to the country was hastily declared. Could a 
stronger illustration be supplied of the futility and stupidity of 
unjustly favouring one trade and one section of the community 
at the expense of all? But the Government's Coal Policy—though 
it accounts for the deficit in the last budget and for the prospective 
deficit in this budget—was not the only subsidy for which Mr. 
Churchill made himself responsible. Speaking of the yield of the 
customs and excise duties on sugar Mr. Churchill said : 
“ My estimate this year assumes a consumption from foreign, 
imperial, and home-grown sources, nearly one-fifth greater—that 
is to say, 1,740,000 tons against 1,400,000 tons—than only three 
years ago. In this total, home-grown sugar has played its part. 
It will cost the Exchequer £2,750,000 in subsidy, and a loss of 
revenue of over £500,000 more. But it is expected to produce 
this year over 130,000 tons. That is a real achievement; it is a 
very expensive one.” 

It was unlucky for the Coal Policy of the Government that the 
Minister to whose department coal mines belong, Sir P. Cunliffe- 
Lister, happened to be interested in coal mines and has conse- 
quently been drawing profits from the coal subsidy. He very 
properly offered to resign; but Mr. Baldwin begged him to remain 
and leave the coal question to the other members of the Cabinet. 
Thus the Minister who should have been in charge of the negotia- 
tions with the coal trade could take no part in advising what should 
be done. The subsidy itself was extremely ill-devised. It increased 
the profits of the profitable mines besides diminishing the losses 
of the unprofitable ones. It was not arranged on a tapering scale; 
the Coal Commission reported late; the negotiations were lacka- 
daisical until the last few days when they were hurried in a bad 
atmosphere to a fatal conclusion. Possibly the coal subsidy, if it 
had been skilfully devised, and wisely administered, might have 
been justified by the emergency. No justification can be found 
for the sugar subsidy. It is utterly vicious in principle. The more 
you inquire into its object, its workings, and its results, the more 
absurd does it become. If this great annual and growing sum, pro- 
vided out of the pockets of the whole body of consumers and tax- 
payers, had been applied for the general benefit of agriculture, it 
might have done a good deal for agricultural labourers, the worst 
paid and worst housed and most deserving class in the country. 
But what is it? Nothing but a bribe to induce farmers to grow 
an unprofitable crop of sugar-beet instead of a profitable crop of 
turnips for the benefit of a few influential people who invested in 
factories for converting sugar-beet into sugar. The sugar subsidy 
is, in fact, an off-shoot of protection, a new and very costly and very 
ridiculous example of the mania for diverting productive energy 
from fruitful to unfruitful channels, and of creating unnatural in- 
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dustries which cannot prosper or even exist without State aid from 
the taxpayer. 

Nevertheless, it is to be noticed that, in spite of the sugar subsidy 
and other extravagances, last year’s budget, but for the coal sub- 
sidy, would have shown a surplus of nearly £5,000,000. In Mr. 
Churchill’s own words: “ Coal, and coal alone, has converted this 
into a deficit of £14,000,000.”’ A deficit of 14 millions would 
mean, if there were no Sinking Fund, an addition of 14 millions to 
the National Debt. But as Mr. Churchill’ s first Budget provided 
for a Sinking Fund of 50 millions, and as there was a surplus of 
4 millions from Mr. Snowden’s Budget, which went automatically 
to the old Sinking Fund, what actually happened was that last year 
the National Debt was reduced by 36 millions, instead of by 54 
millions. > 

The one E of Mr. Churchill’s second budget which gave 
immediate and general satisfaction to the City, and, indeed, to all 
who value sound principles in public finance, was his effort to 
restore the greater part of the amount thus abstracted from last 
year’s Sinking Fund. How he achieved this will now be shown. 
“« The estimates of the so-called Supply Services ” to quote his own 
words, ‘‘ have been published at £417,241,000. I estimate the Con. 
‘solidated Fund Services, as stated in the Blue Paper, at 
395,400,000. The total estimated expenditure is, therefore, just 
over £812,500,000 as against £799; 500,000, the estimated expendi- 
ture for last year and £826,000,000, the actual expenditure. In this 
year’s estimates,’’ he added; “‘ are neatly £19,000,000 of new addi- 
tional expenditure,” arising from such items of the Government’s 
programme as Widows’ Pensions, new cruisers, beet-sugar sub- 
sidy, empire marketing, etc., etc. Mr. Churchill complained that 
he had suffered many jeers and reproaches for having proclaimed 
his intention of reducing the National Expenditure by, ten millions 
a year. Considering that he has increased it already by 30 millions 
or thereabouts, he can hardly expect to be applauded for his success 
as an economist. He now tells us that there will certainly be new 
demands and “ automatic increases ’’ in the course of the present 
year, and apparently at best he hopes tó do no more.than “ hold: 
our own,” though he promises that he and his colleagues will “ per- 
severe in our thankless but indispensable task of curtailing ex- 
penditure.’’ If perseverance is to have the same disastrous conse- 
quences this year as it had last, we can only hope that Mr. Churchill 
will cease to persevere and try some other word. 

Passing from expenditure to revenue the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer estimated that, if he made no changes in taxation, the total 
revenue for the current year, including four millions from Italy in 
respect of war debt, would be £804, 700, 000, leaving a prospective 
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deficit of £7,900,000. Moreover, he said, there were decreases in 
‘certain revenues to be anticipated next year which would balance, 
and more than balance, its normal growth, and also probable addi- 
tions to expenditure which would “ go far to off-set the fruits of 
further economy.” So instead of relieving traders and taxpayers 
he felt bound “to seek additional resources, both temporary and 
permanent, in every direction open to me.” 

Let us now briefly survey the list of new or additional taxes which 
Mr. Churchill proposed in order to convert his prospective deficit 
into a small surplus, and at the same time to increase the Sinking 

Fund. 

1. The Betting Duty. This is a tax on legal betting, to be col- 
lected mainly on returns furnished by credit bookmakers. It is to 
be imposed from November rst next. The first year’s yield is not 
expected to be more than £1,500,000. In a full year it is estimated 
to produce £6,000,000. The tax is objected to on moral and 
religious grounds as involving State approval of a great national 
vice and evil. To which its supporters reply that excessive gamb- 
ling is no worse a vice than excessive drinking, and that in any case 
a tax upon betting will restrain and discourage it, just as a tax on 
beer or spirits or sugar or silk stockings by making them dearer dis- 
courages their purchase and reduces their consumption. The tech- 
nical and legal objections to the tax put forward by Sir John Simor 
and others are less easy to meet. Perhaps, the best answer is that 
taxes on betting have been introduced in all the self-governing 
colonies, and that in no case have such taxes, once introduced, beer. 
discontinued. Mr. Churchill’s great argument for the tax is tha: 
it is an optional or luxury tax, which no one need pay because no 
one need bet. 

2. Safeguarding and Protection. From the betting duty Mr. 
Churchill proceeded to Customs duties on Imports. He is doing less 
in this direction than he did last year; but what he has done this 
year is quite as objectionable. The first of the new duties is a 
duty on imported wrapping and packing paper of 16 and two-thirds 
per cent. ad valorem, which was ‘‘ recommended ” in a confused 
report by one of the Safeguarding Committees last Autumn. The 
Government hesitated, and dropped it out of its Safeguarding Bil’. 
But the Protectionists prevailed. Wrapping and packing paper, 
especially Kraft paper, is a speciality of Scandinavia. There are 
only a few mills in this country, which make for the most part 
inferior qualities. It is to protect these mills and to increase the:r 
profits that the Government has imposed this new duty. For some 
industries, such as confectioners and envelope makers, wrapping 
paper is a raw material, and the industries which use it as a ra-v 
material are infinitely more important from the standpoint of em- 
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ployment than the one which has sought and obtained protection. 
Moreover there are thousands of wholesalers and retailers who have 
to buy a great deal of packing paper for their daily business. The 
tax is very unfair to them. But Free Traders console themselves 
with the belief that these new duties will serve as an admirable 
illustration of the evils of the new Protection. "Wherever a public 
meeting on the fiscal question is held, there is sure to be an intelli- 
gent shopkeeper who will be able to confirm from personal exper- 
ience the effect of these duties upon his business. It is not likely 
that Protectionists will claim, as Mr. Churchill pretended to in the 
case of the Artificial Silk duties, that they are paid by the 
foreigner. Here is the’ passage from Mr. Churchill’s financial . 
statement (Hansard, April, 1926): 
‘“ The natural and the artificial silk trades have both been largely 
compensated for the tax by the favourable margin accorded to 
them in the scale of the Customs Duties. There has recently been 
a check in the consumption of artificial silk, but though feminine 
fashion flickers at the moment, the trade has continued to progress. 
The Excise Duty has been paid out of the profits of the great firm 
of Courtaulds without apparently reducing its profits to a dis- 
couraging level. The Customs Duties have been paid by the 
foreigner. . . . We have moreover secured a revenue which in a 
full year will be between £6,000,000 and 47,000,000, without, I 
am thankful to say—for it would be a very wounding thought— 
without making any dearer the finery of poor working girls. It 
is, however, my duty to admit that while the cost to the consumer 
has not indeed been increased by the Artificial Silk. Duties, we 
have probably intercepted to a very large extent a reduction which 
otherwise would have reached the consumer in this country.” 
This statement is worth a brief analysis. Courtaulds are paying 
Excise Duty, but they are profiting by the much higher rate of 
Customs Duty which enables them to charge their customers more 
than the world price. Since the Duty was imposed the rapid multi- 
plication of artificial silk mills and machinery all over the world has 
reduced the world market price for artificial silk goods, and conse- 
quently (according to Mr. Churchill) the price of artificial silk 
goods in England is no higher than it was before the imposition of 
the duty. Therefore the foreigner has paid the duty, and Mr. 
Churchill can feel that the cheap stockings worn by poor working 
girls—their “ finery,’’ for they need not wear any stockings at all— 
are no dearer than before. But then he goes on to admit that the 
poor working girls are paying the duty “ to a very large extent,” , 
because, butfor the duty, theirsilk stockings would have been cheaper. 
So-we may safely say, as Mr. Churchill himself would have said, 
and did constantly say any time between 1904 and 1924, that Pro- 
_tective Customs duties are paid by the consumer in this as in | 
m . y 
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other cases, and that all the poor working girls of Great Britain 
are paying a new tax, partly to the Government, partly to the arti- 
ficial silk manufacturers, whenever they buy a pair of stockings. 
Probably more than half of the six millions of revenue from these 
duties are paid by women wage-earners or by the daughters and 
wives of working men. The second of Mr. Churchill’s Protective 
taxes is a 33 per cent. duty on trade motor-vehicles, including 
ambulances, fire-engines and omnibuses. An addition of one- 
third to the cost of these vehicles for the benefit of a flourishing 
trade cannot, as he remarked, “‘ be justified within the limits of the 
Safeguarding of Industry policy. Only one-tenth in value of the 
commercial motors in Great Britain are imported, and our export 
of commercial motors is greater than our imports. “‘ There is, 
therefore, no case for the protection of the industry, nor is that in 
any way my object.” The tax is, therefore, a flagrant violation by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of Mr. Baldwin’s pledge to the 
House of Commons that no protection should be afforded to any 
industry save through the avenue of Safeguarding. 

From the wrapping paper duties Mr. Churchill expects £400,000 
this year and £550,000 in a full year. From the duty on com- 
mercial motor vehicles, he expects £300,000 and £350,000 in a full 

‘year. Both duties came into force on May ist. Another large 
instalment, or re-instalment, of high protection is his proposal to 
re-enact Part I of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, called the 
Key Industries duties, which include optical glass and scientific 
instruments and thousands of small categories of chemicals. In the 
case of optical glass the tax is increased to 50 per cent., and the 
whole of the duties are to be imposed for a period of ten years, 
though when they were first introduced five years ago by Mr. Bald- 
win, he expressly informed the House of Commons that a five 
years’ term was amply sufficient to enable these infant industries 
to get on their feet ! 

Now we come to another set of duties in connection with roads 
and the Road Fund. Everyone knows that since the introduction 
of motor-cars the cost of maintaining our roads has risen by leaps 
and bounds. In spite of very large contributions from the tax- 
payers in the shape of grants in aid to the local authorities and 
expenditure by the Road Boards, the local ratepayers have to con- 
tribute more and more to the roads of the locality. The cost grew 
rapidly from 1900 to 1914. Since 1914 the highway rates in many 
rural areas have doubled or trebled. It is an arguable question 
whether the country is richer or poorer for the invention of motor- 
cars; but it must be admitted that the owners and users of these 
vehicles ought to pay the extra cost of maintaining the roads and the 
whole cost of building the enormously expensive motor roads which 
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enable rich people to rush from place to place in search of amuse- 
ment from their town houses to their country houses, from their 
city offices to their golf courses, at the rate of express trains. It is 
also certain that the heavier and the faster the vehicle the more 
damage it does. After Mr. Churchill’s special remission in 
favour of super-taxpayers last year, it could not be expected that he 
would impose extra duties on luxury cars; but he has proposed an 
increase on the taxation of heavy vehicles which seems to me to be 
thoroughly justified. The new scale on heavy commercial goods 
vehicles is expected to yield in a full year an additional revenue of 
41,800,000—a modest contribution, if it were given to the local- 
ities to repair the damage for which the local ratepayers have to 
pay. Higher duties on big hackney vehicles, such as omnibuses 
and char-a-bancs, are expected to yield £500,000, and the new 
scale for road locomotives, tractors, ete., £45,000. In the current 
year this group of duties will bring in £1,500,000. ; 

But, of course, Mr. Churchill’s object is not to assist ratepayers 
or to relieve the charges on trade and agriculture. On the contrary, 
he wants money to provide for his own extravagance and his utter 
failure to enforce the ““ imperative economy ” pledge. The new 
revenue from these duties is a mere drop in the bucket; but there 
is a Road Fund which has been accumulated for the purpose of 
building new motor roads, and widening old roads, so that motor- 
ists may scorch more conveniently and easily. The Road Fund’s- 
accumulated investments now amount to about £19,000,000. Of 
this amount, says Mr. Churchill, “ His Majesty’s Government has 
decided to propose to Parliament that 47,000,000 shall be trans- 
ferred to the Exchequer.’’ In future he proposes that the revenue 
from motor taxation shall be divided between the Road Fund and 
the Exchequer on a principle and a proportion which I have not 
space here to explain or criticise. - Besides this raid on the Road 
Fund, Mr. Churchill has hit upon another expedient of a purely 
temporary character, at the expense of future revenue. He has 
Shortened the brewers’ credit from three to two months, which will 
enable him to collect thirteen months’ revenue from beer during 
this financial year. This, will yield him £5,500,000. He has also 
extracted from the French Finance Minister a promise to pay (on` 
account of the War Debt) an unconditional minimum payment of 
44,000,000 during the current financial year. Against all these 
new taxes and expedients is to be set a remission of the Excise 
Duty on home-grown chicory, which will cost the revenue 4500. 
The Protectionists in the House of Commons cheered this an- 
nouncement, and the Budget has, therefore, been nicknamed ‘‘ The 
Chicory Budget.” One other tiny remission in connection with 
the, new Protective duties is that Mr. Churchill has granted Free ` 
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Trade to importers of artistic antiquities more than one hundred 
years old ; but he says the effect of his generosity will be ‘“inappre- 
ciable.” This completes the search for revenue and resources. 
Altogether he gets by these means an additional revenue of 
22,250,000 for the year, from which must be deducted a loss of 
£200,000 under an arrangement about double income tax with the 
Irish Free State. So the result is that a prospective deficit of 
47,900,000 was converted into a surplus of £14,150,000, just 
equivalent to his last year’s deficit. Under the circumstances, Mr. 
Churchill was right in thinking that this surplus should not be 
applied to the reduction of taxes. He has added £10,000,000 to this 
year’s Sinking Fund, increasing it from 50 to 60 millions. This. 
leaves him, as we have seen, with a prospective surplus of 
44,109,000 which will probably vanish and become a large deficit 
in consequence of the failure to settle the coal dispute, and of the 
losses caused by the General Strike. 
* * * 
Speaking a few months ago of his first Budget Mr. Churchill 
said : 
“If I am spared, physically and politically, to introduce another 
Budget, I hope next year to be able to rub the noses of the critics 
in an abundant pool of indisputable facts.” 

Not a very happy or elegant metaphor! Mr. Snowden, after a 

scathing examination of the second Budget, replied : 
“ What are the indisputable facts in the pool in which the Rt. Hon.. 
gentleman is going to rub our noses? He has raised expenditure 
by 630,000,000 a year; he has imposed new taxation of 
420,000,000 a year; he has lowered Government credit by one per 
cent.; he has destroyed any immediate possibility of debt con- 
version to reduce rates of interest; he has given (in his first Budget} 
442,000,000 a year to relieve the special objects of his compas- 
sion; he has robbed the sick, the disabled, the unemployed; he 
has raided the Road Fund; he has discredited the fiscal system of 
the country by relying on the encouragement of a grave social 
evil [betting] to raise 1,500,000 a year. These are some of the 
indisputable facts in the pool in which the Rt. Hon. gentleman was 
going to rub the noses of his critics, Twelve months ago I 
described the Budget as a Rich Man’s Budget. To-day I describe 
this Budget as the Budget of a profligate and a bankrupt.” 

On the following day another ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer,. 
Sir Robert Horne, reminded the committee that, without including 
the coal subsidy, the actual expenditure has risen from 795 millions. 
in 1924-5 to 805 millions last year, and that this year’s estimates 
excluding both the coal subsidy and the addition to the Sinking 
Fund amount to £808,500,000. And he added: 


“‘ Even this unhappy gure has only been reached after a series 
of what I may call makeshifts, by which the contribution of the 
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Exchequer to the social services of this country has been frittered - 
away, while the depressed industries of the country have been left 
to bear the burden of their disproportionate share.” 


That was a record which even the most ardent supporters of the 
Government could scarcely regaid as satisfactory. Sir Robert 
Horne went on to point out that the Government and Mr. Churchill 
are wholly responsible for this raising of the estimates. Expenditure 
as he said depends upon the Government and its huge majority 
— the most docile body of back benchers who ever sat on these 
seats. . . . the policy and expenditure of this House are the res- 
ponsibility of the Government and of the Government alone.” 

Mr. Snowden made logical mincemeat of Mr. Churchill’s plea 
for his Protective duties, but it was reserved to Sir John Simon to 
expose his brazen disregard for Mr. Baldwin’s pledges, and also 
the unconstitutionality of attempting to impose protective and pre- 
ferential duties for terms of five or. ten years. When Sir John 
Simon reminded Mr. Churchill of the Prime Minister’s assurance— 
given a few weeks after, the General Election in the House of Com- 
mons—that Protection would only be granted in the form of ‘‘ Safe- f 
guarding ” of distressed industries, and that Mr. Churchill in his 
budget speech expressly stated that the 33 per cent. duty on com- 
mercial motor vehicles cannot possibly be justified on safeguarding 
principles, Mr. Churchill ‘cried Hear { Hear! and interjected : 
‘c Nothing ever limited the right of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to propose taxation in his Budget.” Was there ever such a bare- 
faced plea for breaking solemn pledges to the country and to the 
House of Commons? Itis a question not of introducing taxes but 
of introducing protective taxes. The proper purpose of a tax is to 
obtain revenue. If that was Mr. Churchill’s object, he would have 
got far more revenue by coupling the import duty with a corres- 
ponding excise duty ; and'he would not then have been accused or 
‘convicted of deceit. Here is Sir John Simon’s comment: “It 
shows what I have always believed, that there never was a sham 
greater than the sham of pretending -that the assurances of the 
Conservative party on the subject of Protection were worth any- 
thing at all.” i ot 

Sir John then went on to the Budget proposal for renewing Part I 
of the Safeguarding Industries Act, passed for the professed pur- 
pose of protecting a number of so-called key industries, such as 
optical glass and fine chemicals, from competition during their 
infancy. It was introduced by Mr. Baldwin himself as President of 
the Board of Trade in Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Government. 
Mr. Baldwin then said (Hansard, May 31st, 1921,) that they. had 
fixed the period for these Safeguarding duties at five years “ be- 
cause after very careful consideration we believe it is long enough 
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for any industry to prove its value,” and long enough to enable 
these key industries to “ solidify their position and so perfect their 
experiments that they may be able to stand and flourish in free 
competition at the end of that period.” Now the period has ended, 
and Mr. Baldwin’s Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to in- 
crease some of the duties and to prolong them all for another period 
of ten years. On behalf of the Liberal party Sir John Simon 
denied that Ministers can impose Protection—for which Mr. Bald- 
win declared he had no mandate—for a period beyond their own 
existence. No doubt if all parties agree to a proposal Parliament 
may be constitutionally, or at any rate morally, bound to carry out 
any reasonable and practicable arrangement : 


“ But I repudiate altogether the idea that it is in the power of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to-day to say: ‘1 am going to carry 
a tax and I am going to announce that it will last for five or ten 
years.’ As far as I am concerned, I hope it will be clearly under- 
stood that if the day came—I hope it may come—when a Govern- 
ment with different political and fiscal opinions sits on that Trea- 
sury Bench, with a Chancellor of the Exchequer who was not = 
Free Trader once, but is a Free Trader now, these announcements 
which are made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and these 
legislative declarations which he wants to carry by his majority 
through the House of Commons, will be said to have no force and 
no validity, and that when that new Parliament arises it will be 
perfectly within the competence of the Government of the day ts 
sweep away the whole Protectionist system which has thus been | 

set up.” i 
Mr. Runciman, later in the debate, was equally emphatic. Th:s 
is a charter for Liberals and Free Traders when next they have an 
opportunity of appealing to the country. The suggestion that it 
would be unfair to the Colonies is utterly absurd. The Govern- 
ments of the self-governing Dominions are constantly shifting ard 
changing their Protective and Preferential policy. Their finance 
ministers show no regard whatever for the convenience of import- 
ers of either foreign or British manufactures; nor can we wish that 
it should be otherwise. In the absence of treaty obligations every 
self-governing country ought to preserve complete fiscal autonomy 
and guard jealously the rights of the people’s representatives to 
impose or remove, to raise or diminish, any taxes of which they 
approve or disapprove. That is the answer to politicians like Mr. 
Hilton Young, whose Free Trade principles have given way before 
an impulsive Imperialism. It is, indeed, rather disheartening to 
observe the way in which considerations about the Empire corrupt 
sound finance and blind men to national needs and interests. Mr. 
Hilton Young gave a most useful homily during the second day’s 
Budget debate on the state of the Debt and the Public Credit. He 
reminded the House that we have 945 millions of debt maturing in 
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the next three years, that we have a F loating Debt of 704 mi 
and that, while we are paying off debt with the Sinking Fu 
are constantly creating fresh debt. Issues under the Trade 
ities Acts are to cease at the end of the year, but the Gover 
is proposing to authorise 33 millions of new debt for its Elec 
Scheme, and it may soon be borrowing the huge sum of 10 
lions to buy out the owners of coal royalties. Then local loan 
is constantly coming into the market, so that the total Nz 
obligations are in danger of being increased rather than dimit 
at the very time when the National credit ought to be sus 
and improved in order’to convert maturing debt on favo 
terms. Yet Mr. Hilton Young, who wants to prevent our ow: 
authorities from borrowing money for what are usually goo 
‘necessary purposes, favours the use of British State credit.f 
promotion of Colonial enterprises! .Our colonies are beti 
than we are. They are less heavily taxed, and their dead y 
debt is-much less in proportion to their population. But we 
prefer their interests to those of our own people ! 

On the other hand, Sir F. Wise, a Conservative membe: 
has studied public finance to good purpose, is so much imp 
by the state of public credit that he proposed on the third ¢ 
the Budget debate that the Trustee Act should not apply to į 
Dominion loans. It appears that earlier in the year Canada ac 

, borrowed eight millions at 4.13 per cent, in the United States 
the British Government at the present time is barely able to r. 
guaranteed Industrial Loan at's per cent. This painful co: 
between the abundance and cheapness of money in the U 
States and the dearth of capital in London is due partly to the 
but partly to the desperately unfavourable and unfair tern 
which Mr. Baldwin in his simplicity contracted to repay 
British War Debt to the United States. He was assured th 
was getting “ rock bottom ” terms; and if only he would co 
he might be sure that. no other European ‘debtor would re 
preferential treatment. By these means.the London money m 
has béen placed for sixty years in servitude to New York, 
money in this country is likely to remain for a long time on 
cent. dearer than in the United States. 

Francis W. HIR 
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F a casual traveller overhears in any public place the phrases 
‘ national crisis,” ‘‘ parting of the ways,” ‘‘ turning-point,”’ 
and so on, he may safely assume himself to be in the presence 
i politician. Indeed, in spite of our knowledge of this indenti- 
tion, we are still sinking uninterruptedly into the mire of catch- 
ds. As these cover almost the whole ground, only one illustra- 
1 is necessary: ‘‘ Equality ° as translated by Women’s 
sieties, which is to mean, we may not unjustly infer, blindfold 
l automatic similarity with the laws for man, whether they be 
xd or bad in themselves, and often whether they be reasonably 
rlicable. 
n spite, however, of these unfavourable portents, it is clear that, 
nulated by the war, there is a general disposition on the part of 
“rank and file,” and particularly of Labour, to escape from 
sbondage. Less and less, as times go on, are things being taken 
granted. Everything nowadays must be argued out and stand 
test of close examination and criticism. Though it may shock 
' ancestors, we are, as a people to-day, only disposed to be 
narchists and, indeed, to accept Christianity on these terms, 
1 I have no doubt whatever that they both rest on a securer 
ndation in consequence. 
‘urther examined, this means that we are gradually discarding 
judices—though sometimes despairingly gradually—and are 
king out our salvation on the basis of utility and the needs of the 
asion. How we, in England, view these needs is largely fore- 
ained by our national temperament. Private enterprise is mis- 
enly regarded as fundamentally a political issue, but it repre- 
ts just the temperament which is bred in the bones of us all in 
-cold island, and is but one out of many of its aspects. It goes 
h all that has marked our struggles in history for toleration and 
arty, whether in the days of Simon de Montfort or Cromwell, 
h of them exact interpreters of the “‘ Englishism ” of Magna 
arta. 
‘o-day, however, aided by the troubles of our times, we are 
vitably modifying the application of this doctrine, which rightly 
kes us cling with all the more vigour to the general principle. 
is, indeed, is very necessary, as there is a formidable challenge 
the whole structure by the Socialist party. It is, therefore, 
umbent on all those on whom rests the responsibility of work- 
` the system, to realise that private enterprise is at present on 
for its very life. It is not by any means true that defence is 
rely personal to the interest of a section, for we have no doubt 
at the ultimate verdictof all of British stock must be on such an 
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issue, once the disastrous alternative has been the subje 
ment. If a ready answer is required to the Socialists’ cl: 
the purveyors of happiness—the real factor in dispute— 
experience at the post office is an ample condemnation. 
there to find happy faces and contentment? Yet to th 
they support the Socialist interest, one.may assume th 
their experience to be shared by all other sections of w 
Unhappily, the battle is in danger. of being lost £ 
Reaction breeds reaction, and the spirit of our grandfz 
at the helm in far too many quarters of the industrial w: 
to-day. The edifice of private enterprise is losing its st 
the reluctance to patch it, where needed, with ‘‘ outsic 
* Industry can look after itself, It knows best how to 
show. If only the House of Commons would not butt i: 
leave it alone.” How familiar is this ‘‘ business mar 
and how inappropriate! It may well be retorted: “‘ ] 
mess you have landed us in 1’’—a point which certair 
elucidation. If, indeed, industry had been left alone, 
legislation to smooth its way, and above-all without an 
pulsion to insist on certain standards of life for its 
what would be left of private enterprise now? Merek 
purely business aspect, as understood in such circles, 
industry made out its case for efficiency? It has, th 
its’ lean period, retained almost intact its two m 
attributes of honest trading and exceptional workmé 
the whole of the failure therefore be put down to “‘b 
Apart from the numerous instances within the knowle 
at home, any traveller either within the Empire or ¿ 
inevitably be struck by the opportunities lost for B 
owing to lack of initiative and enterprise—the very qu: 
built up our commerce in the old days. There is an. 
tunately, still anxious on sentimental grounds to purch 
and a world all over-keen to buy from us, because of the 
above referred to; yet—to take only one relatively sma’ 
the Dominion, Colonial and Eastern European marke 
is ignored, because our producers fail to make, to an 
extent, a car suited to pioneer or backward countries, | 
limit their range to suit the Piccadilly buyer. Almost : 
ment Consular Agent in such countries will relate an; 
cases of opportunities pointed out but not taken up, t 
people, Americans in particular, seldom need encourag 
again, scientifically, though the scientists are there, ho 
industry avail itself of this source? Our ancestors ¢ 
never “‘ sticky ” on that score. Probably the railways : 
instance where the troubles are not to anysgreat degree 
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naking, and no doubt their position and restriction as to-road com- 
yetition needs review by Parliament, from many more angles than 
hat of their solvency. 

Business, however, in this connection is not the main factor. 
After all, trading is not an end in itself—I doubt its existing in 
yeaven—but is a means, and a vital means, towards the realisation 
of civilised dogma: ‘‘ The greatest happiness for the greatest 
umber.” 7 

It is the human side, it is the dour faces that are making the 
nachine run so badly. Though a degree of detachment is a 
wholesome and vital factor in the successful conduct of anything 
important, excess of it is exasperating and damaging in the 
axtreme, and for proof of this we have only to turn to the post-war 
attitude of the United States towards France, and its effect. In in- 
dustry, lack of imagination is far more fatal. When coal-owners 
glibly talk of hours and wages, one wonders if they ever in their 
dreams see themselves down a pit, stripped almost naked, lying on 
their backs, working with their picks at the coal face. This point 
can be overdone, but it can equally be overlooked. 

The fact is that our political consciences badly need re-burnish- 
ing, and to this end,.one may well ask what shareholders think 
when they read some of the reactionary speeches made by chairmen 
of companies at their annual meetings, for we all need to remember 
that we also have a responsibility in this matter, if we have lent out 
money to any concern. Anz-illustration of the mentality of some in- 
dustrialists can be seen in the recent protest of the Wakefielc 
Chamber of Commerce against the expénditure on the “ industria] 
psychology ” research work. But it has many other outlets. 
Protest, from spokesmen of some unenlightened interests, is con- 
stantly heard against the International Labour Bureau, and thougt 
the reason is often less innocent, it is usually based on the calls of 
‘ economy.” l 

Now, few words have been more stupidly and harmfully usec 
than this. We had the disease in 1921-22, and we are in danger ol 
another recrudescence. Economy can never be a legitimate excust 
for the loss of a sense of proportion. I always recall one very trivia 
instance as a shining example of this sense, much to the credi 
of Mr. Bonar Law. In March, 1918, when Paris itself was unde: 
German shell fire, and at probably the biggest crisis in the war 
this Statesman sanctioned a grant to purchase for the Nationa 
Gallery, at a Paris auction, some valuable pictures, which were 
available at a low cost at that moment. Apart from the grave dan. 
ger of reaction, such as to a certain extent followed on some of the 
** Geddes Axe ” economies, it is necessary to remember that thi: 
is a problem which Should be tackled at its roots, and which in 
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volves a new orientation in the education and upbringing of our 
people. Waste has replaced the thrift of our ancestors, and what 
we all know to exist in Government departments is merely a mirror 
of what goes on in business concerns, and in the private lives of 
the majority of us. Perhaps the most typical example is to be found 
in the case of stationery: huge envelopes for very thin unfolded 
pieces of paper; the reluctance to use postcards, and instances too 
numerous to mention. It is the hopeless attitude of mind which is 
serious, as it underlies everything we do—stationery being merely 
an apt illustration, -Reform which would’ stamp out this germ of 
waste would produce all the economy that our needs require, with- 
out embarking on retrenchment in policy, which almost invariably 
ultimately defeats its own most laudable purpose either by losing 
the savings that accrue to most reforms even when expensive in 
outlay, or by the creation of discontent which produces factors so 
pecuniarily costly and extravagant that we can certainly not afford 
them. i 

Presumably the same reasoning as to economy would be urged 
against the passing of a new and long overdue Factories Bill, 
which, in so far as it is a burden, does but little more than compel 
the retrograde businesses to conform to the social standards, which 
in the main the more enlightened and successful enterprises already 
maintain. Anyone with knowledge of factory conditions knows 
how pressing is this legislation. Those who may be inclined to be 
sceptical should face the proposition as applied to their own wives, 
sisters or daughters. Would they like their womenfolk to stand 
eight or ten hours a day at their work with only a short break or 
two? But this Bill is merely one example,. and clearly, further 
expenditure on social amelioration is inevitable, since, for instance, 
the question of marriage and family allowances will soon have to 
be considered as a matter of principle, if we are to safeguard the 
future of our race. 

The Conservative party, with its honourable record of past 
achievements, is hampered in its great work of raising the condi- 
tions of our social life by various sections of people, such as not- 
ably industrial magnates, and those press-writing admirals and 
colonels—though, needless to say, in their ranks are a very great 
many of an entirely different calibre—who will embarrass our 
activities by persisting in labelling themselves as members of a 
party whose policy is remote from that which they profess. If, 
however, this can result in educating the members of these circles 
to keep in step—and cheerfully—in the march of civilisation, the 
sacrifice in the national interest will not be in vain. 

Translated into action, which is not the whole story, some drastic 
reforms in industry are necessary. Nor need this occasion alarm 
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grow, as is so alarmingly beginning to be apparent to-day, a fund- 
amental abhorrence of work, due—apart from the incidence of un- 
employment, which is another matter—to the unsatisfied desire ior 
a legitimate degree of leisure. Should this become born in the naxt 
generation, no power on earth can rescue us from disaster. 

Mr. Walter Carey, in a letter to the Times in 1924, touched on 
this aspect when he stated with every conviction his belief tat 
unrest and discontent would be vastly reduced if full pay holidays 
of a fortnight a year were the rule in industry. Does not, as he said, 
the director secure his well-earned holiday on such terms? How 
hard it seems to be for many employers to see beyond the costs of 
the moment, for it can readily be imagined how great the increase 
in output would be for the rest of the time in such circumstances. 

To build the new Jerusalem is not a clerical néstrum ; it is a bus- 
iness proposition. Beauty where there was drabness, understanding 
where there was surliness—all these need harnessing to mod=rn 
industry, not only for the call of Christianity, but also for the needs 
of dividends and for the maintenance of national wealth. The new 
housing scheme at Falmouth, where a model dockers’ garden city 
exists, is typical of the line of progress needed. This embodies 
as a basic principle ownership by an instalment purchase scheme. 
Here is the real Conservative outlook. 

Another side of this question, which is usually E E is the 
bearing it has on the salaried classes that are of a kind who almost 
invariably bear their grievances in silence, and therefore should be 
the especial care of all employers. We Know of the conditions in 
many cases of bank clerks, and we have recently read a few hints of 
what the conditions are for rubber plafiters in the East who work 
for rich corporations, whose shareholders draw large dividends. 
Certainly our consciences need awakening on these matters cr a 
time will come when their being dormant will no longer conduc to 
the comfort usually identified with that condition. Personally, I 
have no faith in the ability of a caucus-ridden Socialist Party ever 
to assist towards the equitable solution of these problems, and Con- 
servatism is less frightened by the bogey of unpopularity than they 
are. I believe too, if. our Party is rewarded by electoral punish- 
ment, the gain is worth the sacrifice. l 

i SANDOY, 


THE CRISIS OF PROHIBITION. 


HE great experiment of national Prohibition in the United 
States entered upon its seventh year in January last. Never 
were the early results of any social policy more difficult to 
compute; and the difficulty has been greatly enhanced by the slow- 
ness of the American people, especialy perhaps those organisa- 
tions most closely concerned with thé social welfare, in realising 
that Prohibition was certain to become the dominant issue of 
American public life.. This fact is now everywhere recognised; 
but it was not generally admitted until the present year when, for 
various reasons, thé question became one of practical urgency. 

In the present article I shall endeavour to summarise the main 
facts of a situation which is of necessity without a parallel in the 
world. But before attempting this. I will set down in brief and 
dogmatic form a few statements of fact, which seem to me incon- 
trovertible. They are these: l 


1. The Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, by which national Prohibition was established in 1920, is 
immovable. Its repeal would require the decisive vote of the legis- 
latures of 36 out of the 48 States. Not one American citizen in 
20,000, or in 50,000, would say that there.is a possibility of repeal 
within any measurable limit of time, 


2. The Volstead Act, under which the Amendment is enforced by 
the federal- authorities, may be repealed or modified, though not 
within the life-time of the present Congress, which has a dry 
majority in both Houses. If modified, either by the admission of 
light. wine and beer, or by leaving the definition of intoxicating 
liquor to the States themselves, the problem of enforcement would 
not only remain: it would be further complicated. 


3. The disappearance of the licensed liquor saloon is universally 
regarded as a very great social gain. Under no circumstances will 
public opinion or the law permit its return. 


4. Notwithstanding the appalling extent of law-breaking and of 
illicit manufacture and smuggling (moonshine and bootlegging), 
the immense majority of American wage-earners, including those 
of the commercial and professional classes, are spending only a 
trifling percentage of their earnings in liquor. The earnings go 
into the homes of the people. This is accepted as the chief national 
benefit from Prohibition. . 


- 


For several years after the adoption of the federal Amendment 
the subject was enveloped in a cloud of unreality. Prohibition was 
kept out of the party platforms. It was evaded by the politicians, 


many of whom have lived in terror of the Anti-Saloon League. It 


was even neglected at conferences of social workers and professors 
of the social sciences. - There were constant complaints that the 
materials for a study of Prohibition were most unsatisfactory : that 
they were scattered and superficial, violently partisan or otherwise 
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suspect. To-day the materials are abundant, and they wiil improve 
rapidly in quality. The change that has come over the controversy 
within the past year is remarkable. It has transformed the entire 
outlook, and we may now be reasonably sure that the Gbate will 
be carried on before the American people until some kind of prac- 
tical settlement is reached. 

It may be noted at the outset that the Prohibition forces are at 
present avowedly on the defensive and are reshaping their tactics 
accordingly. Until a few months ago the Drys felt themselves 
strong enough to treat the issue as closed. They proclaimed the 
material benefits of Prohibition, which, indeed, were sufficiently 
impressive. They took for granted that their opponents would be 
compelled in due course to acknowledge defeat and to give up the 
struggle. Many events and influences have combined to change 
that position. Among them we may count the mounting evidence 
of a popular revolt against the dry law, the shocking faiiure of the 
enforcement authority, the staggering extent and shamefzssness of 
smuggling and illicit distilling, the publication of two ehurch 
reports, a number of “‘ straw votes” conducted by newspapers, and 
latterly an enormously advertised congressional inquiry. The 
full press reports of the last-named have a particular importance 
as opening a new chapter in Washington. The Drys, naturally, 
were unfriendly towards the enterprise. They were aware that it 
would be turned to their detriment. They knew that the evidence 
of the Wets would be given a disproportionate prominence. They 
may also have feared, and not without reason, that their witnesses 
would make a less effective display than that of their cpponents. 
The hearings lasted over a fortnight in April. They were held by a 
small sub-committee of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
upon which only one seat was occupied by a Wet—the celebrated 
James Reed of Missouri, one of the keenest and least scrupulous 
minds in the Senate. The inquiry cannot be described as satis- 
factory in any way. The results—so far as one can tell, writing 
without the advantage of the sub-committee’s report—ere certain 
to be misleading. But the hearing produced a mass of testimony, 
most of it indirect and coloured by opinion, which will be used to 
the utmost during the contest upon which the country has now 
embarked. 

The Wets relied first upon a number of witnesses from Canada. 
The burden of their testimony was that Prohibition had brought 
to the Dominion (outside of Quebec and British Columbia, which had 
been under government monopoly) the evils that were row afflict- 
ing the United States: that is to say, a serious crime weve, an in- 
tensified alcoholism, unlimited smuggling and private distilling, a 
lowered standard of behaviour among the young peopie, and so 
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forth. When Prohibition gave place to the present system of gov- 
ernment monopoly or control, a general social improvement, it was 
‘said, had shown itself. “The Canadian Wets were followed by 
representatives of American Labour who, claiming to speak in the 
name of four million organised workers, presented a story that was 
curiously uniform in character. It was to the effect that the Vol- 
stead Act had created a new unrest in the world of Labour, conse- 
quent upon the sense of class injustice in the distribution of liquor; 
that the majority of working-class homes were provided with secret 
stills; that ninety per cent. of American working men were being 
turned into drinkers of hard liquor, largely poison, whereas before 
Prohibition fully that percentage were beer drinkers. They would 
gladly welcome the return of light beer and be satisfied with it. A 
leading representative of the. building trade stated that ninety per 
cent. (it seems almost impossible for an American witness to resist 
the romantic appeal of that figure!) of American working people 
were making liquor out of every known kind of vegetable: This 
assertion was a practical commentary upon the saying, now fam- 
iliar throughout America, that those who committed the country to 
Prohibition did not know how continuous and universal is the . 
process of fermentation in Nature, and upon the rapid perfecting of 
the new methods of making liquor. The Wets estimated that the 
private stills numbered between a million and a million and a 
quarter, and they dwelt, with undeniable gusto, upon the details 
of a horrible underworld of corruption, the whole evil of which 
they sought to explain by Prohibition. . 

The answer of the Drys to this formidable attack was: much less 
effective than had been anticipated. Neither the arguments nor the 
witnesses were intelligently selected. It is true that all the specific 
statements made by the Wets were challenged or denied. The Drys 
insisted that there was not a shadow of proof for the existence 
of a million stills. Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, most vig- 
orous of Dry administrators, quoted striking figures of enforcement 
activity in his State. Mayor Dever of Chicago corrected some of 
the wilder assertions in respect of his city. Other witnesses went 
over the story of industrial efficiency, the elimination of waste, the 
improvement in the condition of the people. Nevertheless, a large 
part of the Dry testimony was unconvincing. The implacable Sen- 
ator Reed: declared that ninety per'cenr. of it {that strain again !) 
would have been excluded from any law-court. The women’s ’evi- 
dence in particular, although spectacularly arrayed, was distress- 
ingly weak. The Drys, again, called a number of ministers whose 
testimony was chiefly sentiment and thetoric. No serious attempt 
was made to present a scientific case for Prohibition by means of 
a concrete picture of the beneficient chafges in American city 
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life : for example, in the work and health of the people, the remark- 
abie improvement of the home, the stamping out of that shameful 
evil of our society, the sodden Saturday night. The Dry organisers 
—who are agitators, not sociologists—failed to make a right use 
of the social workers, in whose ranks may be found some of the 
best-equipped social statesmen of America ; and they were unfortun- 
ate in their attempt to deal with the criminal statistics, the results 
of Prohibition in the college towns, and other matters invariably 
exploited by the Wets. 

The most disturbing evidence presented during the Washington 
hearing was that which came from two important government 
officials, who, as it happens,. have enjoyed more newspaper pub- 
licity than any others associated with Prohibition. One is Mr. 
Lincoln C. Andrews, executive head of the federal enforcement 
department; the other, Mr. Emory R. Buckner, a brilliant and 
combative lawyer holding the important office of District Attorney 
for Southern New York. The description by Mr. Andrews of the 
task entrusted to his department, and of its practical impossibility, 
was a revelation to the American public. His total staff of en- 
forcement officers numbers under 4,000. Some 875 have been 
dismissed the service for corrupt practices. The admission that in 
his view the legalising of light wine and beer would be an aid te 
enforcement brought down upon Mr. Andrews the wrath of the 
Drys. He has since provoked their greater anger by announcing 
that malt tonic, with an alcoholic strength of 3.75, may henceforth 
be sold in the drug-stores. The head of the enforcement bureau is 
always near the centre of the storm; but his evidence on this occa- 
sion was surpassed in sensational quality by that of the New York 
District Attorney. 

Mr. Emory Buckner is a public servant of an admirable and 
downright order. He accepted office with the intention of testing 
in the most drastic manner the practicability of the Volstead Act. 
He has again and again asserted that the law could be enforced ; 
but only if the Government and the public are prepared to pay the 
price—in persistence, in the expenditure of public funds, and in 
an alteration of legal procedure such as would admit of quicker 
process against offenders. When starting work as District 
Attorney, he found the files in his office cluttered up with thousands 
of cases. He reduced an impossible total by striking off hundreds 
of the smaller offenders and imposing fines upon hundreds more 
who were ready to plead guilty. Mr. Buckner has no approval 
of this method. On the contrary, he is convinced that the right 
way of dealing with those who violate the Dry law is to send them 
to jail; while he deals with defiant restaurants by putting a padlock 
on their doors. He made a calculation as to the extent of the illicit 
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traffic in liquor, especially as to the business of the bootleggers 
and the total amount of industrial alcohol diverted into stuff sold 
as potable—all of it questionable, and much highly dangerous. 


. That total, he estimated, could not be less than 60 million gallons 


a year; while the business carried on by bootleggers amounts 
probably to the enormous sum of $3,600 millions, by the side of 
which, allowing for overstatement, the seizures are nothing. Per-- 
haps five per cent., said Mr. Buckner, of the liquor in the hands 
of runners over the Canadian border is stopped. The District 
Attorney, again, drew an affrighting picture of New York as an 
enforcement problem : of its 5,000 doctors authorised to write liquor 
prescriptions, its 1,200 drugstores dispensing them, its 70,000 Citi- 


-zens holding some kind of permit to purchase liquor; its six or 


` 


seven millions of people, with an incalculable percentage resolved 
to break the law. In the background there is the shadow of an 
appalling organisation- of criminals : - rum-runners, giant boot- 
leggers, hideously corrupt public servants, and beyond these, 
again, the gangs of “ highjackers ” who prey’on the bootlegger— 
brethren of a more villainous order of pirates than the modern 
world has known. They confront and: overpower the pitiful small 
squad of enforcement officers, while the New York State Govern- 
ment holds aloof, its attitude of contemptuous hostility to 
Prohibition being embodied in Governor Smith, the most popular 
and powerful state governor of the time. x 

It is important to observe that America talks, not of acceptance 
or obedience, but of-law enforcement. The implication obviously 
is that the community must be coerced. The practical question 
then is, how enforce ?,- Mr. Buckner’s reply, applicable especially 
to New York, is that, in addition to a multiplied staff of officers 
and a greatly enlarged panel of judges, it:would be necessary to 
create a new species of courts.. There being in New York no State 
law supplementary of the Volstead Act, the task of enforcement 
falls entirely upon the federal authorities. Under the Constitu- 
tion no cases brought into the federal courts are petty cases: all 
alike come under the formal procedure of grand jury, indictment, 
and common jury. Mr..Buckner asks for the institution of federal 
police courts, with summary procedure. He will not get them. 
And, therefore, enforcement in New York must remain ineffectual, 
as in every other part of the country where there is no strength of 
public opinion behind the law and no co-aperation between the two 
authorities. But New York is not America? That, of course, — 
is true. And yet, in all the great cities the conditions in respect of 
Prohibiion differ only in degree. In Chicago and St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia and Detroit, Baltimore and New Orleans, Buffalo and 
Cleveland, the problem is essentially the $ame. Prohibition suc- 
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ceeds, to a remarkable extent, away from the great casmopolitan 
centres of population, and where a homogeneous public opinion 
prevails. It is necessary also to remember that throughout the 
farming States of the West it has been considered by ‘the com- 
munity as a whole a settled issue. ‘What is distracting America, 
in this critical stage, is the question whether Prohibition can stand 
as a national policy against the resistance of the cities, and in the 
face of the angry sentiment that prevails among a very large section 
of the classes commonly assumed to be law-abiding. 

There remains, in this connection, a constitutional point of the 
first importance to be noted. The American system assigns differ- 
ent spheres of action to the federal and the State governments. One 
result has been a continuous conflict between those who: advocate 
a strong central government and those who conterd that the 
essence of a federal union is the maintenance of regional autonomy. 
The epoch of Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson saw an immense 
aggrandisement of the central power. From that development the 
American people are now in strong reaction, and in American 
politics to-day there is no more significant movement than the em- 
phatic adoption by the Republican party of the old Democratic 
doctrine of States’ rights. The movement may be said to have 
culminated in the Prohibition Amendment. And nothing at this 
moment seems more certain than that any determined move to use 
the full federal authority on behalf of Prohibition would produce a 
great wave of unpopularity and suspicion against the Govern- 
ment. The Drys, that is to say, could not carry the process of en- 
forcement to its logical extreme unless they were prepared to face 
a constitutional crisis. The knowledge of this dilemma, the 
actuality of which is not to be denied, has led a group comprising 
some of the ablest jurists and publicists in America to advocate @ 
method which, they believe, would accomplish the dual purpose of 
avoiding the constitutional difficulty and at the same time making 
enforcement feasible. Their proposal is that, the Prohibition 
Amendment being taken as unalterable, the federal Governmen: 
should limit its activities to the prevention of smuggling, from 
the sea, across the national frontiers, and over the State borders. 
leaving the task of domestic enforcément to the State Governments, 
which would act upon their own authority and according to their 
own legislative provision. This may be a possible scheme, but I 
cannot see that it would come within the range of practical politics 
in present-day America. I find it very hard to believe that 
Congress could be brought to agree to so drastic a limitation of 
the federal enforcement authority. Even if it could, the resultant 
confusion in the country would surely be unmanageable, with the 
forty-eight States defining and enforcing in a variety of ways, to 
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say nothing of the probability that the Supreme Court would 
declare the enterprises of their legislatures to be unconstitutional. 
Moreover, the fact that New York and Maryland refuse altogether 
to take a hand in the carrying out of the dry law would seem to 
imply that their example would be followed by other States. 
Several of them have already moved strongly towards the holding 
of a State referendum on the Volstead Act, New York having led 
the way by legislation last month. . 

The present position, to be sure, is plainly intolerable, and the 
American people are quickly coming to realise the fact. The 
demand for a change in the Volstead law will be the dominant 
question in the congressional elections next November. Prohibition: 
may be a major issue of the presidential campaign two years hence. 
The English observer, inevitably, finds himself asking what the 
alternatives in national policy are and which one is the more likely 
to be adopted. The possibilities are obviously three : (1) a confirm- 
atory success for the Drys, shown by a repulse of the Wet forces in 
the election; (2) a popular victory for the: Wets, resulting in an 
alteration of the law,-which would provide a means of escape from 
absolute Prohibition and a change in the enforcement policy ; (3) 
‘an indecisive result, this year and later, involving the retention of 
the existing law and a continuance of the present condition ; that is, 
statutory Prohibition, wholesale violation, and despairing failure 
either to modify or to enforce. l . 

I do not believe that, upon the bàsis ọf the evidence now avail- 
able, any one in America can make a forecast that is worth more 
than a personal guess. The Drys, notwithstanding their defensive 
tactics, continue to maintain that the country is with them. They 
point to the West and South, to the unchanged stand of the 
churches, ‘to the opinion of the rural voter, still presumably solid; 
to the mass of women voters, who, they believe, will never change. 
This is essentially a conflict between the city and the small town; 
and, although the balance of population is now, fast changing, 
America, as the universal saying goes, still lives on Main Street. 
A definite challenge to Prohibiton in the elections will lead to a 
great mobilisation of the Drys; and conceivably it would have the 
effect.of bringing women for the first time into national politics in 
decisive strength. Even, however, supposing the Drys to be mis- 
taken as to the popular support they can command, the second 
possibility I have mentioned is entangled with many difficulties. 
How would light liquor be sold in a country which has ‘outlawed 
the saloon and has an ineradicable hostility to the Government’s 
taking responsibility, in any form, for the sale of liquor? To that 
question I have heard no practical answer. , Certainly the sugges- 
tion made in academic quarters, that the United States should 
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adopt the Canadian expedient of control and sale through gov- 
ernment depots, could come only from those who are unable to 
measure the force of American popular sentiment. What, then, 
is there to be said in regard to the third possible course, the reten- 
tion of the dry law in the face of an increasing movement of rebel- 
lion? That would mean leaving the country dry only by a legal 
fiction; and I record with-regret and dismay that this is the actual 
expectation of some millions of Americans. To the surprised ex- 
clamation of an Englishman that no great country can do or allow 
such things, the customary answer is that they are not by any 
means unknown in the United States. Dead-letter amendments to 
the sacred Constitution already exist : for example, the amendment 
which guarantees political rights to the negro. The Prohibition 
Amendment must remain; and one is gravely assured that if it can- 
not be honoured, it will where necessary be treated as nori-existent. 





I come now to the question of individual behaviour and social 
habit—a matter of supreme concern to America. One chief scandal 
of Prohibition has arisen from the attitude and conduct of the well- 
to-do citizens, alike in the great centres, in their spacious and 
attractive suburbs, and in the smaller cities. I will try to state as 
clearly as may be the essential facts of this situation. 

To speak, as many people do, of there being in America since 
Prohibition “ more drinking than ever ” is either malice or folly. 
Making the utmost allowance for the great industries of smuggling 
and illicit manufacture, the amount of liquor consumed must 
be small in comparison with the total of ten or twenty , years 
years ago. From a wide personal experience over the whole period I 
should say the same, with emphasis, about drunkenness in the streets 
and other public places. I am dealing here with something else. 
The fact about Prohibition that is new and most significant, that 
has made the task of enforcement impossible, is the widespreac 
rebellion of the comfortable classes : their defiance of the law, their 
altered attitude and sympathies, and the effect of their conduct upon 
the life and behaviour of the young generation. : 

During the quarter-century before national Prohibition there was 
observable throughout America a remarkable movement of temper- 
ance. It achieved an impressive conquest among the commercial 
and professional classes. To an extent that English people would 
find it difficult to realise, the social life of America was being de- 
tached from alcohol, at a time when the people were attaining a 
level of comfort and amenity unapproached in any other country. 
The cocktail habit was becoming negligible. The ordinary dinner- 
party was unaccompanied by wine or spirits. The American man 
being temperate, the American woman was almost a stranger to 
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drink. The absence-of women in the saloon was the counterpart 
. of an almost complete domestic abstinence. The youth of both 
sexes were increasingly growing up without knowledge of the taste 
of liquor—although .it needs to be stated that among the men stu- 
dents in the colleges there was a great deal of drinking. 

The contrast made by the facts of to-day can hardly be exagger- 
ated. The houses of good citizens are.provided with illegal liquor, 
and belong to the clientéle of the bootlegger. In the cities between 
the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi, and, I should suppose, 
across the Continent, the cocktail habit has returned. The well-to- 
do household that does not serve its guests with liquor tends to. be 
conscious of its minority position. It has become a singularity 
to recognise the law. Women, and the younger women especially, 
admittedly drink their.share. The ‘hip-flask is an institution, 
its use having been extended to boys in their teens and their girl 
companions. There is no possibility of denying that the “ peppy ” 
American girl expects to be given a drink by her companion at a 
party. The revived habit has made havoc of the conventional 
` standards of behaviour. Only too frequently is drunkenness in 
private tolerated as common form. Anyone who has had experi- 
ence of dances and late parties since the-war will agree that it is 
no unusual thing to see a number of people at an evening affair, 
sometimes even the majority, showing signs of exhilaration. And 
I am speaking, not óf raffish or more mildly bohemian assemblies, 
but of regular social gatherings in circles in which, before the war, 
alcoholic liquor had hardly any place. The problem of the very 
young people is, of course, special and separate. . It would be 
ridiculous to argue that their indescribably altered conduct i is not 
in large part related to Prohibition. But we must take account of 
many other circumstances of the time: as, for instance, the swift 
emancipation of women, the independence of the modern girl, the 
moral results of American wealth, the incalculable influence of the 
automobile since it became the common possession of nearly all ` 
people above the lower economic level. Upon such factors as these 
there is obviously much to be said. But as to’Prohibition and the 
younger generation only one thing, it seems to me, needs to be 
emphasised : namely, that the young people are justified in saying 
that in the matter of law-breaking they have taken the cue from 
their elders, and from them alone. 

The point of the question with which I conclude this article has 
been clearly put by an able editorial writer in a recent number of a 
leading liberal journal. Those who fought to secure the adoption of 
the National Dry Law, he points out, expected to summon the 
whole' civic energy of the community to their assistance in an effort 
to get rid of a grave social evil. But, he adds: 
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‘The effect of reading Prohibition inta the federal Constitution 
has been the polat opposite of this expectation. A considerable 
minority in all communities. and an emphatic majority ‘in some 
are purposely violating the law or are conniving at its violation. 

. A large percentage of the American people who ordinarily 
abide by the law are in this respect unscrupulously and even 
maliciously lawless.’’* 


i 


I submit that, in the whole range of constitutional practice and 
of social ethics, there is nowhere any problem that transcends in 
importance the question thus raised by the good citizens of the 
United States. I say the good citizens, because their conduct since 
1920 is of the essence of the matter. Prohibition came to' America 
through the intellectual slackness of political leaders and average 
sensible voters, who-failed to mark the logic of local option and the 
inescapable mechanism of the federal Constitution. :It came 
through the organisations of churches and social-welfare agencies, 
doctors and insurance companies, teachers and women voters and 
great employers—combined at last into an alliance that proved to 
be overwhelming. It came, finally, through the votes of masses 
of men who, irrespective of personal preference or habit, had 
become convinced that the health of an advanced industrialised 
society demanded the abolition of the liquor traffic. The architects 
of national Prohibition counted upon a large measure of con- 
sistency in these people. The one thing they could not foresee 
was that many millions of thoroughly good citizens, who had 
supported or accepted Prohibition in city, county, and State, 
would repudiate the completed scheme, and carry their recantation, 
resentment, or bravado to the point of civil disobedience. The 
experiment of national-Prohibition in the United States’ had one 
hope of success. That hope lay in the power of the classes usually 
law-abiding to stand by the Constitution as amended. But, as a 
matter of simple fact, the establishment of national Prohibition is 
being made impossible by the refusal of those classes to recognise 
and obey the law of the Republic. 

S. K.. RATCLIFFE. 


* The New Republic, New York, May 5th, 1926. 
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BSERVERS in England who sit at home in the compara- 
O tive ease of a simple political system little know the troubles 
of those endeavouring to carry on constitutional government 
under federal forms. Not only iş the voter called upon to register 
his decision in two political spheres, between which he is at very 
little pains to discriminate, and which, in fact, he generally con- 
fuses with each other, but there has been found since the introduc- 
tion of federation steady and increasing difficulty in getting men of 
reasonable calibre to enter politics at all. The cheering expecta- 
tion, which attended federation’s first introduction, that the cream 
_of Australian intelligence would be found concentrated in the 
Central Parliament, was only realised for the first few years. At 
the beginning, the former State leaders had been transferred en 
masse, and the new Parliament began its career as an assembly 
of a very large percentage of all our talents. But after a very few 
years the invincible influence of geography began to assert itself. 
Certain difficulties of representation, felt, no doubt, to some extent 
in every country, even where areas are small and communication 
is rapid and frequent, are greater in Australia than in other lands, 
and the attractiveness of a public career varies with the inverse 
square of the distance-at which it has to be carried on. A Brisbane 
member will have to travel forty-eight hours to reach the meeting- 
place of the Federal Parliament; a man from the northern end of. 
the Queensland Railway lines perhaps three times as long. If 
his’home or place of business is off the railway system, there is 
no assignable limit to the length—measured in time—of a journey 
which may separate his personal interests from his public duties. 
Even for the members who come from Sydney or Adelaide, the two 
nearest and in some respects most favourably situated of the 
larger ‘towns, an eighteen hours’ journey on the train is an 
exhausting interlude between highly-packed parliamentary work 
at one end, and professional or business effort—necessarily also , 
intense—at the other. By degrees, therefore, men in important 
positions in the business worlds began to drop out of the Federal 
Parliament. In Victoria alone, whose capital has been its meeting- 
place, has this-influence not operated, and it is there that one still 
finds the largest proportion of members who have other important 
interests. While the Federal Parliament thus failed in its purpose 
of assembling the chosen spirits of the age, its mere existence 
drove them to some extent out of the State houses. “‘ We needs must 
love the highest when we see it,’’ and the gradual relegation of 
State politics to a second plane has robbed them of a great part of 
their significance for aspiring minds. ° 
These difficulties should not have affected’the Labour Party in 
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the same degree, nor have they. But the Labour Party hae been 
affected by certain other influences making for a progressive 
degeneration of personnel, operating chiefly upon the State 
groups. Candidature for Labour has been, to a large degree, 
confined to men who have had a standing in the Trades Union 
world. This has meant in practice that the Union Secretary has 
been the Labour candidate. At one time, very probably, no better 
choice could have been made. Union Secretaries were earnest 
and devoted men who had grown grey in conflict, and been made 
cautious and moderate by experience. Their posts were thankless 
ones, generally carrying more kicks than halfpence, and few 
sought them who had not a good deal of vocation. But as it 
began to-be realised that Union office was a stepping-stone to 
Parliament a new kind of aspirant arose—the man who wanted to 
be Secretary, not because he had any liking or capacity. for the 
task, but because he also wanted to be an M.P. For many years 
now most of the new blood introduced into the Parliamentary 
Labour Parties of Australia has been drawn through this channel. 
Some able members have been added to the ranks in this way. 
But it has been mainly in the self-regarding virtues that the Party 
has gained through them—in ingenuity and protective coloration 
rather than in administrative capacity or in insight into economics 
or foreign affairs. 

A further considerable gulf of possible aisdnderstandine has to 
be bridged by the British student of Australian affairs when he 
comes to consider Party names. In no two English-speaking coun- 
tries probably do the words ‘‘ Liberal” and ‘‘ Conservative,” 
“ Socialist ” and ‘‘ Communist,” stand for quite the same thing, 
certainly not in our two. All our parties will be found more radical- 
minded and resilient than the bearers of the same labels in the 
Mother Country—so much so, indeed, as to have sometimes aroused 
doubts as to whether Conservatism, properly so-called, exists 
among us at all. But while all our public life is more dynamic 
than in Great Britain we are not more credulous than she. about 
Revolution. ‘‘Class-consciousness ” at the Antipodes is an ideal 
which certain serious-minded propagandists hope to achieve, 
rather than a fact on which hard-headed leaders can build. Ina 
country where two-thirds of the total population have savings-bank 
accounts, where anybody may own his house, and where, in many 
trades, the workman of to-day easily becomes the employer of 
to-morrow, there is an economic stability in facts which over- 
balances occasional political looseness in words. Take the case 
of the irrigation farmer. He pays the State a small rent for land, 
and a small rate for water; he buys by degrees the plant, on his 
property under a scheme which works fairly well. Subject to 
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these deductions, he gets the whole produce of his exertions. 
What is the use of talking to such a man about the -fated 
antagonism of classes, or the grinding tyranny of the Capitalist 
system? He may conceivably be swindled in his marketing, but 
even there the State is beginning to protect him. Many such 
settlers are ex-proletarians; some drawn from Broken Hill itself 
—one of the few points in Australia where men do devote them- 
selves earnestly to achieving some ‘“ consciousness ”’ of their 
class situation. ‘Australia is pre-eminently a land of Parliamentary 
Government. A familiar line of criticism suggests, even that with 
seven Parliaments ‘she has slightly too many specimens of the 
institution for a mere 6,000,000 people. No tendency to substitute 
for them either Soviets or Fascism is yet discernible. The Com- 
munists are able from time to time to make a rousing demonstra- 
tion at a Labour Conference, but are generally expelled with bell, 
book and candle from the next one. ; 

Yet certain instalments of Socialism come quite naturally to 
Australian thinking. The railways belong to the State, and the 
advantages of having them so, are so marked that no alternative 
scheme is within practical politics. Much of the settlement and 
most of the mining of ‘Australia is carried on on Crown lands. 
The proposal that the remainder, should also be put on to Crown 
lands,—i.e., that the land should be nationalised—is a comforting 
doctrine that reposes peacefully on the programmes of most of the 
Labour Parties without anyone finding in it a call to action. The 
Commonwealth manages a bank, and many services ordinarily 
municipalised are State-owned with us, because the local bodies 
are as yet-hardly big enough for them; and proposals to add one 
or two more efforts to the list arouse but mild antagonism on the 
score of principle. Some lines of ships, a State mine, new 
fisheries, or a few cattle stations, are taken up or put down accord- 
ing as they get on. All are judged on their “ merits,” which 
generally ' means on the financial’ results they can show in their 
opening three or four years. 

In a necessarily rapid review of Party tendencies, the Nation: 


“alist movement has first to be indicated as the main political 


force in Australia. It aims at including in its ranks representa- 
tives of every class, from the workman whose imagination. is not 
fired at the idea of voting ‘‘ Labour,’ to the pastoralist whose - 
politics are not sufficiently. stagnant to make him vote “‘ Progrés- 
sive.” The Nationalists are the Liberal Party of Australia, 
sometimes, as under the leadership of Sir George Fuller in New 
South Wales, leaning a little to the right; sometimes, as with 
Mr. Bruce, to the left. It-has not the intensity of Labour, or the 
force which comes from an iron discipline. But it has a far wider 
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range of vision and greater elasticity. It has views ‘on such 
subjects as foreign affairs, defence, the expansion of our >ornmerce 
and the security of our finance, and makes its eppest to} all who 
appreciate the importance of such matters. 

The Labour Movement began in a trying period when it had 
much economic justification. The great latent wealth of Australia 
was being kept inaccessible, and social conditions were vtetchedly 
bad in comparison with what they might have been (and have 
Since been) made. The only weapon of the workers was Trades 
Unionism, and this had been broken in the struggle of :890. An 
unwise pastoral policy led to a great bank crisis in 1895 and the 
ensuing period of depression, accompanied with much unemploy- 
ment, was further intensified by droughts in several pa-ts of the 
Continent during the later ’nineties. In New South Walks (whose 
experiences are sufficiently typical) relief was found not in direct 
remedies, but in apparently remote economic reforms. The 
Crown lands were got out of the hands of the pastoralists ; the 
railway systems were developed; irrigation was taken ur; mining 
was encouraged on areas where hitherto it had been forkidden by 
obsolete laws. Iv is clear that this class of reform is net in any 
definite sense of the word “‘ Labour legislation.” Nor was it 
introduced by Labour leaders, though supported in general by 
the more sagacious among the party. 

More characteristic. of Labour effort were two other s-reams of 
tendency. One of these included a whole series of purely indus- 
trial enactments, aimed primarily at safeguarding th= urban 
workers. These included such familiar measures as factcries’ and 
mines’ inspection acts, workmen’s compensation, old-age pen- 
sions, and the protection of shop employees by early clcsing and 
other provisions. Prominent among these, too, stood out Indus- 
trial Arbitration—so often regarded as the keynote of Australian 
labour effort. The other tendency was a drifting in the direction 
of an avowed State Socialism which obtained formal expression in 
the year 1906, when the Movement defined its objective as the 
steady expansion of the economic functions of the State and the 
municipalities, and explained it to mean that industries should 
be taken over by one or the other so soon as they became mono~ 
polies; i.e., whenever competition ceased to operate. 

The question— “Has Australia a Conservative Party ”’—must 
be grouped with those- others, to which hasty observers Lave also 
given a negative reply, as to whether the Australian tree has a 
shade and its bird a song. The answer to all three 5. in the 
affirmative. The Party, the shade and the song exist, but they are 
all rather little ones. Australian Conservatism is, naturally 
enough, associated with the land. The squatter in the first sistance, 
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and now to a large degree the Siler also, forms up into a 
“ Country Party,” sometimes styling itself ‘‘ Progressive,” 
whose primary purpose is to be less democratic than the National- 
ists. But this Conservatism must not be identified with the historic 
Conservatism of Great Britain. It has no historic element. It is 
not grouped in defence around any great institutions. While it 
resists some of the fundamental changes proposed by the Labour . 
Party, it has no objection to others, equally fundamental, which it 
proposes itself. It was this Party which recently suggested the, 
cutting up of New South Wales into three or four patches of. ` 
territory, while a large section of it urged that within the new 
areas thus formed Parliaments with only one Chamber should be 
constituted. Such a Party, with a property basis and with frankly. 
materialistic aims, does not advance rapidly in numbers, but it has 
able leaders, and hanging, a as it does, on the flank of the Nation- 
alists, it has been able, in State and Commonwealth, to extort 
a measure of recognition—and a number of portfolios—quite out 
of proportion to its actual importance. Like the Labour Party in 
_this respect, it fails to take the necessary interest in world affairs. 
Conceivably, these hard-bitten sectionalist movements may fairly 
boast themselves the Spartans of Australian affairs (possibly 
rather the Boeotians), but if so the Nationalists are the Athenians. 
If the scientific imagination is to be employed at all over Australia’s 
future, Nationalism must supply it. 

The Labour Party lived for twenty years in Australia (1891-1910) 
before it came into power with a majority. True, in the Federal 
Parliament it had seen the short-lived ministry of Mr. J. C. 
Watson, but then, as in the more recent British experiment with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, while the leaders enhanced their repu- 
tation, and the party gave proof of unexpected practicability, no 
important measures were carried. Nevertheless, .during- these 
twenty years, their continuous pressure had secured the enacting 
of a great part of the Labour programme by non-Labour Minis- 
tries, and this was beginning to have profound results on the 
standing of the working-classes as a whole. The eight-hours’ day 
was almost universal, the living wage absolutely so; arbitration 
regulated practically every industry ; excellent conditions prevailed 
in workshops and mines; the old-age pension was established. 
Preference to unionists in all employment was accepted as one of 
` the principles of industrial law in mast of the States. In the 
meanwhile, the opening-up of the lands had greatly increased the 
general prosperity ; employment was plentiful; and the employers,” 
though they grumbled continuously, reaped a substantial portion. 
of it as their own. After 1910 Labour Governments became 
frequent in both Commonwealth and State, and from then till 
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the outbreak of the War continued an active legislative career 
directed against any remaining grievances that could be fairly 
described as bitter or urgent. 

The years of the Great War introduced fundamental changes 
into Australian politics. The Dublin rebellion had an immense 
echo through the Commonwealth. Australians of Irish extraction 
and descent were in a position very vitally to affect Labour 
decisions. They had, up till 1916, loyally followed the lead of 
the Redmonds in acceptance of the necessity of the War. After 
that date they followed with equal readiness the new watch-words 
which came from Ireland, and began to resist any further Austra- 
lian participation. The Labour organisation had fallen into their 
hands and resolutions were carried in which those who resisted 
their views (more particularly on the issue of Conscription which 
was then being fought out) were threatened with expulsion. This 
led to what appeared at the time to be a fatal split in the ranks. 
In every Parliament in Australia a large number of the Labour 
members went over, and at the next elections the Labour forces 
shrank everywhere to a minimum. From the effects of this extra- 
ordinarily trying experience the party has not completely recovered 
anywhere (except in Queensland). Nevertheless, in the three smaller 
States it has gained victories, while in Queensland it has ruled 
uninterruptedly. Lately, too, New South Wales has been added 
to the list of captures. 

These facts, baldly stated, are capable of giving a misleading 
impression to British readers, and their significance must not be 
exaggerated. The small States of Australia are extremely small. 
The essential facts are that since 1916, in the Commonwealth, 
Labour has been uninterruptedly out of office; while in the two 
large states of Victoria and New South Wales, which contain 
between them four-and-a-quarter million people out of our total 
six-and-a-quarter, Labour has never won in the one, and only by 
the flukiest of majorities in the other. It is, therefore, not to be 
judged seriously upon its recent performances in any of these 
three main political arenas of Australia. Every allowance must be 
made for the utterances of the Commonwealth and Victorian 
parties, which for so long a term have been without the steadying 
influences of power, while in New South Wales during the same 
period, where Labour has had narrow wins at the polls, its career 
has been marked by am extraordinary series of scandals and of re- 
criminations which have done much to injure its reputation and, 
quite undeservedly, to besmirch its better men. To judge the 
Labour Party fairly, we must turn to the fourth field in which it 
functions—Queensland—where, thanks to the remarkable abilities 
of Mr. Theodore, it has remained uninterruptedly in power 
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through this period, and has been guided on the whole by a success- 
ful common sense, for which, it is perhaps unnecessary to add, 
Mr. Theodore has been chiefly responsible.- Here any steps 
towards theoretic Socialism have been small. The most advanced 
achievements, apart from the usual Industrial legislation, have 
been either Constitutional, such as the abolition of the Second 
Chamber or the carrying of a resolution calling for Australians as 
State Governors; Economic, such'as the handling of the Sugar 
and Settlement questions; or Social, like the abandonment of the 
Death. Penalty., But there have been ‘no industries nationalised,’ 
nor any effort thereat. 
Australia’s relations with the Mother Country, plus those with 
the rest of the Empire, plus foreign affairs proper, make up a 
complex which, superimposed on her. already highly complex 
domestic politics, is too much even for the robust digestion of the 
Australian voter. It is doing no injustice to my country to say 
that we are on the whole badly informed, and only casually 
interested in this side of our political life. The question of che 
attitude of Australia to the Empire, for example, though simpler 
now than it once was, still calls both for more imagination and 
for more knowledge than is readily forthcoming. At present no 
serious faction.urges ‘‘ cutting the painter ’’ as a policy, and the 
affectionate interest taken. in the welfare of the Mother Country is 
probably as great as ever it was, and the sense of common interest ` 
greater. Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind: ; 

(x) That 80 per cent. of our population were born in Australia and 
have never seen Great Britain. 

(2) That although the Irish problem has ‘ceased to be a ‘running 
sore, it has created a definite mass of disaffection in Australia, 
whose echoes will be heard at all events during the life of this 
generation. -, ‘ 

(3) That the conduct of the War and of many. post-war problems 
has created. an uncomfortable feeling of uncertainty about 
British efficiency, which is entertained most strongly by those 
whose attachment is the most warm. Soe i 

Then there are Foreign Affairs. These in Australia‘mean Japan 
and the Pacific. Japan, though not a near neighbour, is still our 
nearest, If she is in the Far East from Europe, so are we, and the 
line that unites us on the map runs north and south. Along this 
line Japan has now advanced about half-way as the result of 
certain mandates granted to her after the War. She has (including 
Corea) a population of about 80,000,000. This is within measur- 
able distance of that of the United States, it increases more 
rapidly, and she is more heavily armed.. She must expand. 
Alarmists apart, Australians repudiate the suggestion that: Japan 
means them any harm. On the other hand, they know that they 
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are doing her harm, or what in Japan may be regarded as harm 
—they are excluding her labourers from their shores. Japan may 
determine one day to break down the White Australia policy by 
force. 

Finally, there is the control of the Pacific. This is largely an 
American function, and there is an Australian school of thought 
(if such convulsive cerebration as is sometimes devoted to the 
topic can be dignified by the name) which professes to find com- 
fort in the idea. But this is a limited school. Elsewhere there are 
doubts about the fighting value of the American Navy (which has 
twice been seen in Sydney and Melbourne in the last twenty years), 
and the Australians know too much about politics in new terri- 
tories for them to base extravagant hopes on the magnanimity or 
far-sightedness of the back-block States. American psychology 
is only one degree less obscure than that of Japan herself. 
Whether America would be moved, in the event of a struggle, to 
extend her protection to Australia, or whether her leaders of that 
day would see, at the decisive moment, the advantages of being 
eaten last, would apparently depend on the voting of the Middle 
West, and that in turn depends on influences which no outsider 
can fathom. Amid these uncertainties most Australians hailed the 
scheme for a base at Singapore as they would have hailed the 
establishment of a lighthouse among shifting shoals, but they 
would rejoice still more over a definite understanding with Japan, 
_ in which they could see that fair provision was made for her 
natural desires. They are a little like a man caged with a tame 
lion, who may, without arriére pensée, take a reasonable interest 
in the commissariat of his companion. 

W. A. HOLMAN. 


THE ITALIAN POPULAR PARTY. 


HE Popular Party was founded on January 18th, 1919. The 

[ date takes us back to the beginning of the post-war period, 

to a time when in every country new political ideals were | 
‘working and the general trend was markedly towards Democracy. 
The war had shattered not only international relations, but the 
internal economy and hence the political order of almost every 
State in Europe. Italy was among the victors. Yet, owing to the’ 
weakness of her economic structure and the gravity of her political 
crises, she was forced to share the difficult conditions of the van- 
quished, though in a relatively lesser degree. 

It was in the days following the armistice that I made a rapid 
tour through Italy, and sounded various friends in Rome, Milan, 
and Naples. Two.months later the Constitutions of the new Party 
were issued, bearing the signatures of a Provisional Committee 
which had appointed myself as their leader, or Segretario Politico. 
The full significance of the event appears when we consider what 
had hitherto been the position of the so-called Catholic movement, ` 
which furnished a great number of members to the Popular Party. 
It was called Catholic, not'in a strictly religious sense, but because 
its adherents belonged to L’Azione Cattolica and observed the. 
Non Expedit. A word of explanation on these two points. 

L’ Azione Cattolica is an organisation which has its counterpart 
in every country, and which aims at the defence of the Christian 
_ Spirit against anti-religious tendencies by means of education and 
propaganda. Before the coming of the Popular Party it concerned 
itself with elections when some moral question was involved, but 
its action was never properly political. Moreover, while the Non 
Expedit remained in force Catholics took no part in the elections. 
This formula—It is not expedient!—was the reply given by the 
Holy See to the query of certain Bishops whether, in view of the 
suppression of religious congregations by the laws of 1865 and ` 
*66, it were lawful to take part in the elections. (There was then a > 
restricted suffrage. j While this counsel only later became a pro- 
hibition, it strengthened the Clericals, or Intransigent Catholics, 
who already between 1848 and 1859 had protested against the 
ecclesiastical policy of the Piedmontese Government by carrying 
on an intensive campaign for political abstention with the slogan 
‘ Neither elected nor electors!’’ At the same time the Non 
Expedit cramped the action of the Liberal Catholics who till then 
had shared in the political life of the new Kingdom. After the 
taking of Rome they ceased to do so altogether, for Church and 
State were divided by that grave problem, the Roman Question. 

The Holy See has always refused to recognise the two faits 
accomplis—the taking of Rome, and the Law of Guarantees which 
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attempted to regulate the co-existence in the capital of State and 
Papacy. The abstention of a great number of citizens who stood for 
order and morality from political life as a permanent religious 
protest could not in the long run but prove injurious to both 
Church and State, leaving as it did the field free for extremist 
currents. For these reasons Pius X, without any change of atti- 
tude on the Roman Question itself, allowed various concessions 
to temper the former rigour. With the Great War the Catholics of 
-P Azione Cattolica found themselves forced to adopt a political 
position clearly distinct from that of the Holy See. For while they 
supported the war and pursued a national policy, the Holy See was 
bound to maintain the neutrality required by the universal charac- 
ter of its religious ministry. Catholic citizens who, till then, had 
stood aloof from politics, came back in the hour of need. In 1916 
their leader, Filippo Meda, held office in the Boselli Cabinet, the 
first Coalition Ministry, which included even Bissolati’s Socialists. 
But another and final step remained to be taken before the rank 
and file of organised Catholics could take part in the public life 
of Italy within the ambit of the political parties. The end of the 
war marked the beginning of a new vitality, the fruit of the 
experiences of those troubled years, and new movements were 
working in the masses, especially under the oriental influence of 
Bolshevism. It was plainly the duty of all citizens not to stand aloof 
from their political responsibilities. 

But while it is disputable whether a Catholic—i.e., a strictly 
religious—party is ever advisable, in Italy such a party was out 
of the question, firstly because Catholicism is the religion of 
practically all Italians, and secondly because a Catholic Party 
would of necessity have been in dependence on the Vatican. On 
the other hand, of the existing parties, the Liberals of the Right, 
Moderate Liberals and Nationalists—all in reality Conservatives 
—had no social programme, and were anti-democratic ; the Liberal- 
Democrats and Radicals tended to centralisation and secularism ; 
and the Socialists took their stand on Marxian materialism. 
Affiliation with any existing party-being therefore impossible, we 
preferred to form an independent party of our own, and one 
inspired by the ideals of Christian Democracy. Such was the 
Partito Popolare Italiano. 

Thus, after nearly fifty years, the problem of the participation of 
Catholics in the politital life of Italy found a positive solution. 
Ten months later, in November, 1919, the Non Expedit was with- 
drawn. It cannot be denied that the progress of the Popular 
Party counted for something in determining this decision, but it 
must be noted that the whole attitude of the Holy See immediately 
after the war seemed énspired by the wish to remove all political 
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and formal obstacles from the path of the Italian State, of which 
the serious situation was already apparent. About the same time 
the Vatican abolished the regulation by which, ever since 1870, 
Catholic sovereigns visiting the Quirinal were not received by the 
Pope. Anyone acquainted with the diplomatic caution of the 
Vatican will understand the significance of.these steps. -Thus to 
me fell the fortune of seeing after fourteen years the realisation of 
the ideal I had formulated i in 1905 in a public speech on the position 
of Catholics in Italian: politics—of seeing that ideal realised amid. 
the support and enthusiasm of Catholics all over Italy, and amid 
the expectancy and interest of all the politicians of the country. 

To a people like the British with their tradition of party govern- 
ment, the existence abroad of sucha number of parties and of 
parties defending or attacking religion must seem almost incom- 
prehensible. But the cause of the multiplicity of parties lies in the 
mentality of the Latin and German peoples. They tend to theorise 
whereas the AngloSaxons. tend tò prdgmatise. The modern Con- 
tinental State, moreover, is based on the libertarian and democratic , 
conception of the French Revolution, ‘whereas the Anglo-Saxons - 
have built up their State little by little with materials drawn from 
remotest tradition. -On the Continent French and Prussian 
influence have created the centralised State; in Great Britain there 
is decentralisation and a unity rather moral than administrative. 
But even on the Continent a party cannot grow up without some 
deep-rooted cause, without representing and. drawing upon some 
fund of moral and material interests. “Among the flora of parties 
some live the space of a day, some are parasitic; some sporadic 
forms arise at à given moment to give utterance to a feeling with- 
out depth. The Italian Popular Party and its counterparts in other 
countries—the German Centre, the Belgian. Christian-Democrats, 
the Austrian Social-Christians—are none of these. They have a 
raison d’être, and a ea vitality of which it is well to enquire 
the cause. 

' After the Réstoration in Europe the first attempt to seconsile 
with Catholic principles the Liberal or Democratic State deriving 
from the Revolution was that of Lamennais, Lacordaire and 
Montalembert. To the two latter we owe a political movement 
which lasted till the Second Empire, . T he most vital problem, 
which in France, as in Belgium and in Holland—where it united 
Catholics and Protestants—gave this currerit a semi-liberal, semi- 
religious character, was that of the freedom of the schools against 
the attempt of the Liberals to make of the school a State monopoly. 
In Italy the same movement had a neo-Guelf-character and was 
upheld by three famous philosopher priests, each from his own 
standpoint—Gioberti, Rosmini; and Father Ventura. With the 
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growth of Marxian Socialism in Germany, and in view of its 
materialistic and revolutionary aims, Catholics were faced with a 
fresh problem—how to reconcile the rights of the proletariat with 
their Christian conception of life. Led by Mgr. Ketteler, the 
German Social-Christians faced the modern State in the name of 
liberty, and the proletariat in the name of Christian Democracy. 
The epic resistance of the German Centre to Bismarck in the 
Kulturkampf, and to the Socialism of Karl Marx, gives the key 
to the significance of similar parties in the rest of Europe, where 
they have in certain States played a leading part. At the same time 
came the formation of the White Trade Unions and White Co- 
operatives—so called to distinguish them from the Red organisa- 
tions of the Socialists. The Trade Union Movement forms an 
International Confederation with head offices at Utrecht, and has 
nine million members, the majority of whom belong to Catholic 
unions and a small minority to Protestant ones. 

In Italy the Christian Democratic movement was born in 1895, 
a few years after the famous encyclical of Leo XIII De Rerum 
Novarum on the condition of workers. This marked a’ notable 
advance for the idea that the labour problem is not purely economic 
but also moral and bearing upon religion. The Popular Party, 
which carried the Christian Democratic movement from the field 
of simple co-operative and trade union organisation into political 
life, sought to increase the value of this attempt on the social and 
spiritual defence of the workers. To complete this sketch of the 
historical antecedents of the Popular Party mention must be made 
of a point peculiar to Italian Popularism, known as Communalism 
and Regionalism. These words indicate the effort to revive the 
old Italian tradition of free Communes and local autonomy, and 
to give administrative and on certain points political self-govern- 
ment to the various regions making up Italy. These tendencies 
have been constantly opposed by Government policy ever since the 
Risorgimento. 

These then are the three special and characteristic features of the 
Popular Party: the demand for liberty—religious, educational, 
administrative; the moral and social defence of the working 
classes; a decentralised State and municipal and regional 
autonomy. But the Popular Party was also a post-war party, 
that is to say one which arose in a given atmosphere, and for 
which the problems ‘of the moment were intensely present. 
Political democracy was for it the predominant principle, not only 
in domestic organisation, but also in international relations. The 
Popular Party from the beginning set its face against post-war 
nationalism, experiments in Bolshevism, and State Socialism. Its 
political base lay in the rural classes, the small holders, the small 
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investors, the home craftsmen, a section of the factory workers, 
and the middle and professional classes. It arose therefore as the 
party, not of one class, but of many, and seeking not to stir up 
class war but to set the labour world on the road to class harmony. 

From the moment of its appearance the Popular Party drew to 
itself the attention, sympathy and hopes of large groups which 
felt the need for a revivifying gospel and for a mean between 
extreme tendencies. After ten months, in its first electoral battle, 
it won 1,100,000 votes, gaining 99 seats out of 508—nearly a fifth.: 
It became the second of the organised parties, coming after the 
Socialists who:then included the Communists and had 154 seats. 

In 1919 Italy was faced by two serious crises. The war had 
brought losses far in excess of her capacity, and the abandoning of 
the single financial front of the war placed her of necessity at a 
much lower level than the other victors. Hence the fall of the 
Lira, with the accompanying disturbance in the markets and the 

. rapid rise in prices,-with which wages and salaries failed to keep 
pace. oe 

Secondly, the questions of Fiume and Dalmatia were acute, and 
culminated in Wilson’s letter to the. Italians, in Sonnino’s and ` 
Orlando’s precipitate departure from the Peace Conference and 
their humiliating return, and in d’Annunzio’s raid on Fiume. 
Public opinion was agitated and divided; the general impression 
was that Italy had won the war and lost the peace. Socialists.and 
Nationalists from opposing motives exploited and aggravated the 
situation. The Liberals and Liberal-Democrats in power vacillated, — 
and, strange to relate, leaned to a pro-Socialist policy at home and 
a pro-Nationalist policy abroad. Hence an uncertainty, a bewil- 
derment, invading the governing class and paralysing Parliament” 
and Government. 

The Popolari at once took up their position ‘in the centre, 
fighting Socialist propaganda among the masses and bringing 
about the failure of the political strikes of 1919 and 1920, opposing 
the Nationalists too and standing out against their policy of 
reaction and adventure. They aimed at establishing a wholesome 
state of equilibrium in the country. The Popolari thought it their 
duty to support the Liberals and Democratic-Liberals, and accord-. 
ingly collaborated with them in the Government, although in a 
secondary rôle, with less responsibility. In June, r919, they 
helped to form Nitti’s Cabinet; in June, 1420, that of Giolitti; in 
July, 1921, that of Bonomi; and that of Facta from February, 
1922, up to the March on Rome. And from June, 1919, to October, 
1922, there is one constant note. The Liberals and Democratic 
Liberals sought the help of the Popolari as a painful necessity, but 

_after fifty years of uncontested predominance they were by no’ 
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means ready to make room for a young and independent party. 
The Popolari, moreover, did not intend to collaborate with them 
passively, but hoped to realise some of their own postulates. The 
most disputed questions between them were education and agricul- 
ture, while the Government attitude towards the Socialists and 
Fascisti increased the difficulty of this enforced collaboration. 

In these first three years the Popular Party played an interest- 
ing part in the history of Italy. In drawing up the balance sheet 
of its action it may mark the following points to its credit : 

1. The entry of the Catholic masses into the political life of 
Italy under a party banner after half a century of abstention. 

2. The adoption of Proportional Representation in parliamen- 
tary elections. This, in 1919, prevented the formation of 
a parliamentary majority of Socialists and Revolutionaries. 

3. Its opposition to the Socialists immediately after the war, 
especially in rural districts, and its resistance to the general 
political strikes of 1919 and 1920. 

4. Its collaboration, in spite of friction, with the Liberals and 
Democratic-Liberals, so as to form a parliamentary majority 
and ensure continuity of government. 

5. Its action in'bringing the question of the freedom of the 
schools before public opinion and Parliament. 

6. Its contribution to the solution of the more urgent agricul- 
tural and economic problems and to the restoration of economic 
freedom, and its opposition to State Socialism. 

7. Its support of wide administrative decentralisation and its 
proposals for municipal and regional self-government. 

8. Its support of the solution of the dispute with Jugo-Slavia 
afforded by the Treaty of Rapallo, and its opposition to Nationalist 
excesses. 

g. Its early realisation of the Fascist peril and its stand against 
armed violence. 

But we must see also the debit side of the Balance Sheet. 

1. Not all its campaigns could be carried through because of 
the compromises involved by collaboration in the Government, 
which wasted its strength and blurred the lines of its policy in the 
eyes of public opinion and its own followers. 

2. Its leaders lacked the courage to take office when the crisis 
in the Democratic Liberal classes revealed their irremediable 
weakness. - e l 

It must be noted, however, that it would with difficulty have 
remained in office. It would have been in the position of the 
Labour Cabinet in England. It has almost always been at 
variance with all other Italian parties, which even to-day do not 
forgive ‘it its democratic character, and that championship of 
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freedom which led it to oppose Fascismo on constititonal grounds 


even before the March on Rome. 

The second period of the life of the Italian Popular Party runs 
from October, 1922, up to to-day—three and a half years, during 
which its main, and in certain moments,.its only activity has been 
the struggle against Fascismo. After the March on Rome the 
leaders of the Popular Party consented to collaborate with Musso- 
lini in his first Cabinet, hoping thus to help to transform a 


revolutionary impulse into a law-abiding movement. It was soon | 


apparent that such collaboration was impossible, since the’ 


political conception of Popolarismo- was both in theory and 
practice the direct antithesis of Fascismo. Fascismo came forward 
as an anticonstitutidnal and revolutionary movement, based on 
violence and Direct Action. Popolarismo was law-abiding, con- 
stitutional, and moral. Fascismo considers itself the absolute and 
sole manifestation of political life. Popolarismo looks on itself as 
a political party with rights and duties like other parties function- 
ing in the plane of the modern State. Fascismo is against liberty, 
against democracy, against the parliamentary State. Popolarismo 
is for liberty, for democracy, forthe parliamentary State. Fascismo 
upholds the nationalist, plutocratic'and imperialist State. Popo- 
larismo upholds free trade, international co-operation, and peace. 

In this -clearly-defined antithesis lies the centre of the valiant 
and unequal struggle of Popolarismo.against Facismo—a struggle 
which began a bare two months after the March on Rome in a 


speech I made at Turin, December 2oth, 1922. The National | 


Congress of the Popular Party, in April, 1923, marked the end 
of Popular collaboration. The Popular Ministers and Under 
Secretaries, forced to choose between repudiation of the Congress 
and resignation, resigned. Henceforward points of friction 
between the Mussolini Government and the Popular Party were 
many. ‘The fiercest parliamentary struggle was that against the 
Fascist Electoral Reform, in July, 1923. The Government pro- 
posed the abolition of Proportional Representation and the intro- 
duction of an unprecedented system by which the party heading 
the poll, provided it had more than 25 per cent. of the votes cast 
in the whole country, received two-thirds of. the seats in Parlia- 
ment. This the Popolari, with the Socialists and a group of 
Democrats, opposed, losing the fight by a- few votes only. In the 
General Election of April, 1924, held according to the new system, 
the Popolari came forward alone, contesting the minority seats. 
The struggle was fierce, and Signor Finzi, Under-Secretary of the 
Home Office, declared in his official speech’: ‘‘ Better the Com- 
munists than Popolari or. Socialists!” 

The murder of the Deputy. Matteotti i in mysterious circumstances 


, 
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in June, 1924, united all the Opposition parties in the Aventine 
Secession, when the moral question was raised against the Fascist 
régime and hotly urged in the press and public meetings. Musso- 
lini and Fascismo counter-attacked. Freedom of the press; of 
association, of meeting — the fundamental liberties — were 
abolished. Even the Liberals, with their three most representative 
men— Giolitti, Salandra, and Orlando—broke away from the 
parliamentary majority. But the struggle was no longer on legal 

, grounds, for the Government sequestrated opposing newspapers 
and even the official communiqués of the opposition parliamentary 
groups. On the other hand, in accordance with the idea of what 
is known as the Fascist State, it made Parliament pass a series of 
bills rendering the Executive independent of Parliament and sub- 
jecting the Judiciary to the Executive. The fetters on the Press 
and Associations were increased, and the Fascist Party and its 
Organs monopolised public life. The dictatorship had become a 
reality. In these circumstances the Aventine disbanded and its 
parties regained their freedom of action. The Popolari, without 
in any way repudiating their past, sought to return to the Chamber, 
to take their place once more in the fighting line, but their first and 
second attempts failed before the violence of the Fascist Deputies 
and Government, who were determined to prevent their return. 

The Popular Party to-day, like all the anti-Fascist parties, finds 
itself at a great disadvantage for organisation and struggle. In 
the opinion of the Fascisti the Popular Party, “ the worst of 
parties,” as they call it, must disappear from Italian political life. 
But so long as there is a nucleus of courageous men, so long as 
there is a living and vital ideal to inspire them, so long as there is 
an aspiration towards liberty, the Popular Party will subsist. It 
arose in the name of liberty. In the administrative and educa- 
tional, in the social and religious field, it fought for liberty in the 
teeth of the Democratic Liberals and Socialists. Now it fights for 
liberty in the political field in the teeth of Fascist oppression. For 
such liberties, based as they are on the rights of human person- 
ality, are inalienable, and cannot be surrendered for any material 
prosperity or alleged national right. The Italian Popular Party 
took to itself a coat of arms—a Red Cross on a White Field—the 
arms of the Guelf Communes of the Middle Ages. And on the 
cross is written the word “ Libertas.” To this device it keeps 
faith, in spite of everything, with the sacrifices of its leaders, of its 
tank and file, of its organisations, of its activities. For deep-rooted 
in the consciousness of the Party is the conviction that for Italy’s 
good the régime of Liberty must return. When or how it may 
return we know not. The less the likelihood of swift success the 
more generous the sacrifice. But in the end liberty will triumph, for 
a great and civilised people like the Italian must and will be free. 


T ovrvar Omron 5 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


HE Departmental Committee which has recently reported 
was, it will be remembered, set up just before the Socialist 
Ministry fell in October, 1924; it'was indeed the expiring 
effort of .that minority Government. The Committee lost with 
regret its first Chairman, Lord’ Ernle, who as Mr. Prothero had 
been agent to the Duke of Bedford, the vendor of the Bloomsbury ' 
site. His place was taken by Mr. Hilton Young, M.P. It was 
perhaps unfortunate that the Committee included no one who had 
been familiar with the genesis of the present constitution of the 
University and its previous history. The réference to the Com- 
mittee directed it to consider the thirteen-year-old report of the 
Haldane Commission and to indicate “‘ the principal changes now 
most needed in the existing constitution of the University of 
London, and to report on what basis a statutory Commission should 
be set up to frame new statutes for the University.”’ 

The Senate of the University at an Extraordinary Meeting called 
to consider the appointment of the Committee, promptly and 
unanimously resolved that, while prepared to furnish information 
to the Committee through its Officers or Committee, the President 
of the Board of Education should be reminded “that the- Senate 
was not consulted as to the reference to the Haldane Commission 
nor represented upon it, nor gave evidence before it, and that 
having regard to the successful progress of the University since 
the report of that Commission the Senate is of opinion that such 
changes as are necessary may be more readily effected by amend- 
ments promoted by the University than by a statutory revision of 
the University as constituted by the ‘Act of 1898.” The Senate 
refrained from giving evidence before the Committee, but its 
Academic and External Councils, in submitting some information 
and suggestions, recited the above resolution, associated them- 
selves with its terms, and insisted that any changes that might be 
needed should not be effected by means of ‘‘a Statutory Com- 
mission, but be promoted by the University itself, either under 
the provisions of the University of London Act, or by an agreed 
amending Bill.” š 

The Senate had learnt from previous experience the need for 
such insistence. Lord Cowper’s Commission of 1892 had been 
directed to report “‘ a scheme for the establishment under charter 
of an efficient teaching University for London,” but in defiance 
of such instruction it reported in favour of reconstitution “ not 
under charter, but by legislative authority.” Moreover, the recent 
Departmental Committee was not the first ofits kind. In August, 
1913, Mr. Pease, when President of the Board of Education, had 
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set up a Departmental Committee to report “‘ as to the steps by 
which effect shall be given to the scheme of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on University Education in London (the 
Haldane Commission) and to recommend the specific arrangements 
and provisions which may be immediately adopted for that pur- 
pose and as the basis for the necessary legislation.” Mr. Pease 
then asserted that “ the scheme of the Royal Commission is the 
only one in the field, and that if it fails all chance of reform and 
‘progressive development may be gone for many years.” No 
report of Mr. Pease’s Departmental Committee—if indeed it ever 
reported—has been vouchsafed to the public or the University. 

Now by §7 of the University of London Act, 1898 it is enacted 
that “ the Senate of the University shall have power to make 
statutes and regulations for altering or supplementing any of 
the statutes or regulations made by the Commissions,” whose 
powers expired in 1909, and this power has been used and can be 
further used. Two of the most contentious matters dealt with by 
the Haldane Report thirteen years ago were: 


(1) The transfer of the Headquarters of the University from 
S. Kensington to a site behind the British Museum, together with 
the removal thither of King’s College from the Strand, so that 
“the constituent Colleges and University Departments of the 
University will be concentrated as far as possible at Bloomsbury,” 
and thus to establish there a University Quarter in obedience to z 
policy of ‘‘ centralisation. ” 

(2) The condemnation of ‘‘ External Examinations ’’ as “ in- 
jurious to the students, degrading to the teachers, and ineffective 
for the attainment of the ends they are supposed to promote.”’ 
“The degree of the University,’’ they said, ‘‘ should practically be 
the certificates given by the professors themselves. ”’ 


Now the Departmental Committee considering “‘ discretion the 
better part of valour ”’ has discreetly resolved to make no recom- 
mendations concerning the housing of the University to which 
Lord Haldane and his Commission attached such fundamental 
importance, and they think that the natural development of the 
University ‘‘ would be impaired by systematic centralisation.” In 
regard to the execrated External Examinations, the Departmental 
Committee, without waiting to hear any evidence, announced in 
a letter from its chairman on January 27th, 1925, that ‘‘ the Com- 
mittee hope that Convocation will not undertake the labour of 
preparing and giving evidence on the general question of the 
continuance of the External Examinations conducted by the Uni- 
versity. Indeed, I take this, the first available opportunity, of 
saying that in the view of the whole committee, these Examina- 
tions have in the past served, and will in the future serve a useful 
purpose.”’ ° 
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This unanimous verdict of the Committee without calling for 
evidence indicates the great change of opinion of some of the 
members and critics of the University since the time of the Haldane 
Commission. Thus Sir Robert Blair, when a witness before that 
Commission, asked “‘ are you prepared to suggest that the Univer- 
sity should cease conferring degrees except on its own students ?” 
replied that he thought it would cause a storm, but that “‘ that is 
the thing to aim at,” and that “‘ the ideal will come about without 
directly abolishing it.” Professor Pollard, another member of .. 
the Committee, in 1910 also looked forward, at: that date, to the 
‘abolition of the External Student. Nor is the separation of the 
External side of the University from the Internal and the creation 
of two separate Universities now advocated as ‘was urged by 
another member of the Committee, Mr. Eason, in conjunction 
with the present Principal Officer before the Haldane Commission 
in 1911. The Committee are unanimous ‘in recording their 
emphatic conviction ‘‘ that on geographical as well as on other 
grounds there is no justification for more than one University in 
London.” l 4 

On this question of the practicability of uniting under one 
governing body the work which the University had done from 
1858 to 1898 by its high standard examinations open to all comers 
and what was called a ‘‘ Teaching University,” Lord Selborne’s 
Commission of 1888 was equally divided, while in 1892 the report 
of Lord Cowper’s Commission in favour of such a combination 
was dissented from by such influential members as Lord Kelvin, 
Professor Stokes, and Dr. Welldon. The University of London 
Act of 1898, under which the University is now governed, never. 
theless attempted to effect such combination of an Examining 
and Teaching University, and abrogating the Charter of 1863 (as 
amended in 1878) provided for the first time a statutory constitu- 
tion for the University. This legislation was largely the work of 
Mr. (now Lord) Haldane, and when the Bill was in the Commons 
he urged that it “ represented a well-considered and well-thought 
measure, the result of the consideration of the most distinguished 
men who had ever taken part in attempting to solve, the problem.” 
He said, “ the whole body of teaching experts in London and’ 
about the Metropolis was in favour of this Bill, which would re- 
constitute the University while preserving intact its examining 
board and leaving it to-do its useful work as ‘at present, and adding 
a Teaching University.” 

It was both surprising and distebssing that when in 1913 the 
noble Lord looked on the work of his hand he, as Chairman of 
the last Royal Commission, reported that “ the constitution with 
which he had striven to endow the University was fundamentally 
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defective,” that “there are difficulties, delays, and friction so 
constant in their occurrence and so serious in their extent that the 
progress of the University has been greatly hampered and its 
efficient working endangered.” Moreover, it was declared in the 
report that “ any attempt to equate the internal and external 
degrees with each other is hopeless,” that “the academic and 
external Councils are dominated by incompatible ideas,” that 
“ teachers are hampered in the treatment of their subjects almost 
as much as they used to be before the reconstitution of the Univer- 
sity,” that “‘the body of University teachers is divided against 
itself,” and that “ the development of the University since its 
reconstruction under the Act of 1898 has thus emphasised rather 
than reduced the divisions between the teaching institutions which 
were brought into connection with it.” 

The incorporation of University College and King’s College in 
the University by Acts passed in 1905 and 1908, though warmly 
advocated by the late Sir Arthur Rucker, the present Bishop of 
Gloucester, and others, and approved by the Haldane Commission, 
which advocated the extension of the principle of incorporation to 
all constituent Colleges, has not turned out as was anticipated, 
and is probably responsible for some of the ‘‘ divisions between the 
teaching institutions ” referred to. The Departmental Committee, 
while not advising the disincorporation of University and King’s 
Colleges, nevertheless ‘‘ reject an extension of the principle of 
incorporation on general grounds.” 

As regards the views of the Departmental Committee on other 
recommendations of the Haldane Commission, it is interesting to 
note how further consideration has led them to reject much of that 
Commission’s scheme, which scheme Mr. Pease’s Departmental 
Committee of 1913 were directed to adopt immediately with a view 
to legislation. Thus Mr. Hilton Young’s Committee not only 
reject the extinction of external examinations and the extension of 
incorporation, but they reject the Haldane Commission’s findings 
in regard to the Imperial College of Science, in regard to central- 
isation of the Colleges, in regard to non-representation of Colleges 
on the governing body, in regard to a large Court and small 
executive Senate, in regard to merging the Vice-Chancellor and 
Principal Officer, in regard to the discontinuance of “ recognised ” 
teachers, in regard to the close association of schools (other than 
incorporated Colleges) ‘with the University, and in regard to the 
relative importance of the faculties as against institutions. 

Such reversal of opinions indicates not only the mutability of 
academic authority in regard to University constitution, but also 
the danger of forcing upon a University from without a revision 
of statutes in obedience to views which may be merely of 
ephemeral interest. 
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The chief novel features in the Departmental Committee report 
are: 

. The institution of a Finance Council whose relations to the 
Senate are left undefined. 

2. The introduction of co-opted outsiders on the Senate Council, 
Academic Council, External Council, etc. 

3: The delegation of Executive powers by the Senate to standing 
committees and other bodies. , 

4. The institution of a Collegiate Council, alongside of- the- 
Academic Council, with the Principal of the University as ex 
officio Chairman. 

5. The elimination from the Senate of representatives of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, the Inns of Court, the In- 
corporated Law Society, the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
the Corporation of the City of London, and the London County 
Council. ` 

The chef d’ceuvre of the Committee is ddub the institution 
of a Council of sixteen to control the Finance of the University- 
with “ final authority in the allocation of University Funds” and 
to negotiate with grant-giving bodies, upon which the Crown, the 
London County Council, and the Senate are to appoint representa-. 
tives. 

On this “‘ chief point of their Report,” Professor Lees-Smith,: 
who is probably as good an authority as any member of the Com- 
mittee on constitutional government, differs from his colleagues 
and presents a report of his own. He regards the proposal of a large 
‘representative body being controlled by a small informal one as 
“ without parallel in the whole of the working of Governmental 
institutions of the world.” He prefers “a strong impartial 
Finance Committee.” The existing’ Finance Committee he holds 
with his colleague “‘ does not fulfil the conditions of impartiality,” 
and is ‘‘ indefensible.” 

It is a recognised principle of good government that no one 
should take part in a discussion or vote upon any question in which 
he is directly or indirectly interested. It has been sought to extend 
that principle to the case of a collegiate or institutional repre- 
sentative on a matter in which his Callege or Institution is 
.pecuniarily interested. In the Senate, prior to the reconstitution, 
this principle was given effect to by precluding any member of 
the Senate from even becoming eligible for‘an Examinership ; and 
the new Senate, in its early years, was disposed to favour that 
principle. As the -result of the reconstitution, however, it came 
about that many members of the Senate were in receipt of pay- 
ment from the Senate, and an attempt was made in 1921 to frame’ 
a standing order precluding members of the Senate or of its Com- 
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mittees from voting on any question in which he has a pecuniary 
interest, but this, unfortunately, was defeated. At the present time 
the Heads of Incorporated Colleges and Schools of the University 
are not deemed ineligible for membership of the Finance Commit- 
tee. The question of the allocation of block grants from such 
bodies as the University Grants Committee and the London 
County Council, has clearly a proximate bearing on the way in 
which the University administers its finance. It is, however, very 
doubtful whether the institution of the new non-representative 
‘Council with unspecified and undefined duties, which must con- 
flict with a representative Senate as the Executive of the University, 
will provide the necessary remedy in place of the more natural 
procedure of setting up a strong and impartial Finance Committee. 
< On this fundamental question, and upon the attempt to force 
this and other doubtful changes advocated by the Committee upor 
the University by the external force of a Statutory Commission, 
there will doubtless be not a little to be said by those interested in 
the past and concerned for the future of the University of London. 


W. J. Corns. 


THE SELECTION OF BOOKS. 


ANY imagine that the task of choosing books is simple, 
M but with the enormous yearly output the difficulty of 
selection has now become a serious problem. In England 
alone over 10,000 new books issue from ‘the presses in twelve 
months. Good and bad make their appearance together and are 
thrown promiscuously on the market. Good books, however, often. 


remain unnoticed for a time while many a second-rate book rises* . 


suddenly into fame, creating a temporary sensation. Books are 
even more ephemeral than ladies’ fashions; the favourites of 
to-day being relegated to-the dust-heap of to-morrow. 

The intelligent reader seeks for books to while away his leisure . 
hours, but.they must neither be too profound nor too didactic, and 
at the same time they should represent current opinion and learn- 
ing and be able to stand the test of time.~ The responsibility for 
the rise and fall in favour of books is shared by the public, by the 
publishers, by the critics, by the booksellers, and, in a minor 
degree, by the librarians. The reading public, which has to be 
taken into account in making a choice, may be divided into two 
main classes: readérs of light literature and readers of serious 
literature, sheep and goats as Carlyle would call them. Roughly 
speaking, the former may be said to include readers of fiction, of 
biography and travel; the latter, readers of social science, of art 
and archeology, of applied, exact, and natural sciences, of the- 
ology, of philosophy, and of belles-lettres. We should also 
remember that in hours of idleness serious readers leave their 
studies and swell the ranks of the devotees of light literature. 

The chief demand to-day is for new books of some authority 

-which will give up-to-date information. Readers shun dead 
authors, affirming that their themes are worn out, and their style 
antiquated. They are predisposed to modern writers with their 
unconventional ideas and: daring modes of expression, and are 
stimulated by the startling theories of the latest leaders of thought 
and by the unexpected discoveries of science. Libraries unpro- 
vided with the latest productions are stigmatised as aleeword 
and backward institutions. . 

The individual who either haunts the book shops, or satidars 
round the shelves of a library, has usually no clear idea of what he 
wants. He does not read with any purpose, and is as ready to 
take home a book of travel as of politics or of belles-lettres. He 
reads merely for enjoyment. 

The choice of what is best in the literature of the past presents’ 
little difficulty, for there is now a general consensus of opinion 
regarding what is good. The task of criticism has occupied many 
first-rate intelligences during a long period of time, and number- 
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less essays and books have been written as literary guides, the 
methods employed being as varied as the views of their authors. 
Everyone will recall the chapter in Don Quixote of the “ pleasant 
and curious scrutiny which the curate and the barber made of the 
library of our ingenious gentleman,” where the curate and his 
companion attempted to make a selection of the books which 
should be preserved. Alternately they beg a reprieve for this or 
that work. The curate pleads with the barber and the barber 
with the curate. ‘‘ Take it home with you and read it, and then 
tell me whether I have told you the truth or no,” exclaims the 
curate, seizing hold of a volume about to be thrown to the flames, 
while the barber in his turn pleads for another, crying out “ I 
have been told ’tis the best book that has been written in that 
kind.” In the seventeenth century the celebrated literary con- 
troversies in England and France discussed the comparative merits 
of old and new literature. These wordy contests in print are in a 
sense forerunners of the nineteenth and twentieth century litera- 
ture on “‘ Best Books.” They are now things of the past, but 
many wise counsels are embodied in these disputations, showing 
the critical and common sense of the men of that generation. Few 
will cavil at Swift’s observation that books of controversy should 
be “ confined in a separate lodge from the rest.” When we come 
to the present day, suggestions regarding the books to read 
become numerous, but the reader is still left without any practical 
hints how to choose, and is chiefly advised to read the “‘ classics ” 
of the past. 

When Carlyle lectured the students at Edinburgh on the choice 
of books, his general attitude to the learner was benign and 
sympathetic. While he thought that it would be safer and better 
if certain individuals had no concern with books at all than with 
some of them, and desired the “‘ exclusion of all kinds of clap- 
trap books which merely excite the astonishment of foolish 
people,” he was anxious for the books which would be ‘‘ for the 
advantage of human souls,” and gave his listeners hope and 
encouragement, making an attempt to guide their reading. 
Frederic Harrison, on the other hand, wrote many chapters on 
the same subject, but so full of indignation and contempt for the 
modern readers that his virulent attacks passed unheeded. In his 
Among my Books he makes a journey round his shelves mention- 
ing his favourite authors in biography, history and belles-lettres, 
and almost threatens us if we do not enjoy what he enjoys. There 
is a diatribe against those who cannot read the Cid, the Nibe- 
lungen Lied, Crusoe, or Don Quixote : “ their mental digestion,” 
he says, “ is ruined or sadly out of order.” He inveighs against 
those who “‘ graze through the chopped straw of a circulating 
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library ” and despises the men and women who spend “ half a 
lifetime in sucking magazines.’’ But he does not try to’ show the 
reader where in the books he wishes others to read the real beauty 
lies. E 
The important question to-day is: how are we to differentiate 
between what is good and what is indifferent, and to whom are we 
to turn for help, for it is obviously impossible for us to test every- 
thing ourselves! The first person from whom we should expect 
to receive guidance is naturally the publisher. Manuscripts are: 
first submitted to him, and he is primarily responsible for their’ ’ 
publication, but he labours under great disadvantages. His 
‘literary inclinations run counter-to his business interests. If a 
writer be willing to pay the cost of the production of his book 
there does not seem much reason why he should decline to under- 
take it. It is dangerous for him to pick and choose too carefully ; 
he can never be sure that a book will not turn out a great success. 
Many books are, as we all know, published at the author’s own 
expense, with the result that hundreds of second-class works over 
which no real censorship is exercised are printed. The sales of 
these books in the majority of cases fall short of a thousand copies, 
a small sale if you take into account the large population of Great 
` Britain. Authors are wont to think they are better judges of their 
own books than the publishers, and will run into print-in spite of 
what the latter say. After all, they say, the Reader with an infallible 
flair has not yet been found. If the book fall flat they blame the 
publishers for not advertising sufficiently, and for not pushing the 
sale as they ought. The publisher on his side must consider his 
spring and autumn lists, and though fully conscious that they 
often contain books of little value, the turnover must affect the 
situation. Hence a serious responsibility rests with the publishers - 
who could and should exercise ‘more discrimination and should be 
more critical. > ` : i ' 

After the publisher has aċcėpted and printed a manuscript,. and 
issued it in book form, the critics become sponsors for the work. 
The public look to them for approval or disapproval, but the 
judgments delivered often fail by want of discernment. Apart 
from the difficulty of getting a critic whose mind is catholic and 
liberal enough to give a helpful opinion, he is hampered by two 
considerations. He does not wish to imitate Macaulay and the 
Edinburgh Review of eighty years ago, as it is now bad literary 
form to express an opinion too forcibly, and he must also consider 
the business interests of his employer. Frank criticism in print 
is therefore rare. Consequently a book without merit is reviewed 
with benevolence to the injury of the public. Thus the second line 
of literary sentinels, the critics, who should save us from. dis- 
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comfiture, abandon us to our fate. In the last resort the public has 
recourse to the bookseller or librarian, neither of whom has time 
to read the books they buy, and if they had they would not be 
competent to pass judgment on the greater part of them, their 
variety being too great and the subjects treated too numerous. 
Booksellers and librarians are themselves in a quandary ; they have 
no extraordinary methods of arriving at a correct opinion, and can 
only either resort to reviews, or rely on the standing of the pub- 
‘lisher, or be guided by an alluring title and the illustrations, all 
insufficient to enable them to form an adequate judgment. Not- 
withstanding, the public buy and read books recommended to 
them in this way. 

There is no golden rule to govern a librarian or anyone ir 
making a selection of the best books. The librarian mainly relies 
on that “‘ flair’? he gains by their continual handling. On the 
whole, readers of light literature (of fiction, of biography and oi 
travel) have an advantage over the readers of serious literature. 
A good novel is more quickly detected, it can be dipped into and 
tested more easily. But that he errs is evident from the short 
lives of many novels. For examples we need only turn back thirty 
years, and recall the criticism of the well-known Dodo, The 
Heavenly Twins and Keynotes, now almost forgotten and unread. 
No one would venture to name these as works of permanent 
value. First novels also raise a difficulty because they rarely 
receive attention from the critic or from the bookseller. Mr. Gilbert 
Frankau recently pleaded with the latter for a sympathetic con- 
sideration of them, asking that their merits should be more care- 
fully examined. How little we can really rely on the critic is, for 
example, well illustrated by the disparaging review printed in the 
Atheneum of March 17th, 1888, on Doughty’s Travels in Arabia 
Deserta, now admitted an authority on Arab life. There we read 
that Mr. Doughty, “ although an honest writer, is far from being 
brilliant,” and “œf diaries of this kind any one could write 
volumes by sojourning in any outlying country in England or in 
a department in France.” This book was published at £3 3s. od., 
it then fell to 25s., as no one cared for it or knew its value. How- 
ever, gradually the public realised that it was an exceptional 
work, and the price rose in 1907 to £4, until as much as £16 16s. 
has been paid for it. Since then, new editions have been brought 
out. It would be easy*to give a list of books of which the converse 
is true, books hailed with applause on publication, but shortly 
after consigned to the remainder dealer, unwanted and uncalled for. 

In biography the case is more complicated; the lives of great 
men and women are occasionally indifferently written and are too 
lengthy for the modern world, but as these works illustrate the 
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history of our times and sometimes give us an insight into the 


` motives of the politician, of the social reformer and of others, they 


are printed and read even when they do not deserve to be. Bio- 
graphies of moderate value are better than none. As instances of 
second rate biographies one may mention Bosworth Smith’s Life 


. of Queen Victoria, Laughton’s Henry Reeve, and J. W. Cross’s 


Life of George Eliot. 

Books of travel present perplexities of another kind. Every. . 
globe-trotter thinks it his duty to write down his impressions no ‘+ 
matter whether he has anything new to record. These books 
should be purchased with hesitation, for they often contain mere 


_ accounts of picnic parties, and are devoid of any new ethnological 


or anthropological material. They wear out the patience of the 
reader by recounting details of meals, sunsets or scenery, and are 
replete with insignificant items of information. Now and then we 


- Come across great exceptions, like (to quote a few published in 


1924) Sir C. Bell’s Tibet, the Honourable A. Herbert’s Ben Ken- 


l dim, or even Statham’s With My Wife Across Africa by Canoe 


and Caravan. Those who, love to read of the adventurous journeys 
of their fellow countrymen should look out for this kind. The, 
ordinary reader is, however, not always led to them without assist- - 
ance, and must take a little trouble to find them out. The pity is 
that he loves being spodn-fed and yet is ever ready to condemn ‘the 
purveyor. 

When we leave the realm of lighter literature and take up more. ~- 
serious subjects the pitfalls in making a selection aré perhaps more 
easily avoided. In history, theology, philosophy and science, 
expert advice is essential.. In this- case specialist journals like 
Nature or The Historical Review are excellent mentors, and their 
criticisms should enable the reader to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion. What they omit to pass judgment on is as instructive as 
what they criticise.’ The modern layman is, however, averse from 
consulting any journal regularly, and neglects to make adequate 
use of these means.. We must:not lose sight of the fact that some 
scientific journals are tinged with the views of the schools of 
thought they represent, and are inclined to belittle works not in 
sympathy with theirown. For theology and philosophy especially 
there is no review issued under the auspices of a round table 
editorship. In social science many books may be set aside at once. 
So-called ‘‘ pot-boilers ’’—books ‘written “at the request of an 
enterprising publisher—abound. Not a few of the best-known 
writers are beguiled into writing books of.this nature. They re- 
hash afd dish up either what they themselves have already written 
and probably expressed better, or what they have read in other 
books. A new edition comes out with a different title, and the 
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public are so easily deceived that a new title and a new cover 
attract them. Books on art, “‘ belles-lettres,” and literary history 
may for our purpose be coupled together. In these subjects a 
combination of the critical sense with an appreciation of the 
beautiful is indispensable. The public should be advised only to 
buy the works of well-known lovers and critics of art and litera- 
ture, otherwise they will suffer disappointment. 

A list of books to be effective must be short. An interesting 
- attempt to make such a list has been undertaken by the League of 
Nations. It is to be an annual international list of important books 
published by the nations who are members of the League, and with 
the object of drawing them closer together by intellectual co- 
operation. Fully conscious of the difficulties attendant upon such 
an undertaking, the Council have nevertheless decided to make the 
experiment. The list is limited to six hundred volumes, and will 
be published on the sole responsibility of the person appointed to 
compile it, but recognised authorities will be consulted in its 
preparation. Books on the following subjects will be included : 
History, Law, the Social Sciences, Theology, Philosophy, Belles- 
Lettres, Geography and Travel, Philology, Literary History and 
the exact, natural and applied sciences. The leading nations, 
where the output totals 10,000 books and upwards, will be entitled 
to name forty books, and the smaller countries on a diminishing 
scale. The list is intended for the use of the large educated public 
and not only for specialists and scholars. Even if the list be 
incomplete it ought to be of assistance, for it will draw attention to 
the work done in other countries. 

In the nature of things, no guide to literature can be final. The 
last word is never said because there is not only an unending 
sequence of books but the mentality of the public is continually 
developing, widening its borders and discovering new needs; and 
new problems are arising and knowledge is increasing. Such lists 
are, however, not made in vain, .since they will always be of 
interest to those who follow after as an index of what seemed good 
to their fathers. 

C. HAGBERG WRIGHT. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND THE ROYAL 


COMMISSION. 
\HERE is a passage in a book written by Dr. Harry Roberts 

[ which tells of the daily embarrassment that the medical man 

in the past experienced when, visiting some ill-nourished 

child, he discovered that in order to pay the smallest fee an article 
of barest necessity must be pawned. It is true that by a system of - 
voluntary insurance in Friendly Societies or in the benefit side of | 
Trade Unions‘a small section of the industrial population had ` 
arranged for medical attendance, but the poverty and apathy of the 
great majority left them outside any such provision; the pawn- 
shop was the constant resort of'their indigence. This condition óf 
‘things has been modified in deference to the growing force of 
public opinion with its increasing recognition that the well-being 
of all its citizens is the business of the State. 

In 1911 the first National Insurance Act was passed. This 
provided medical service and a measure of support in time of 
sickness for the employed. It did not follow the precedents either 
of the Education Act and the Old Age Pension Act in which the 
nation pays for an expenditure which is of national value, or that 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act in which danger -to life or 
limb is directly treated as the responsibility. of the employer. The 
finance of National Health Insurance was built up from the con- 
tributions of employers.and employed, the State contributing only. . 
two-ninths of the cost. 

This departure from precedent was not accepted without protest. 
It was easily arguable that as citizens we were as much responsible 
for the care of the people’s health as for their early education or 

` their support in old age, and that the nation should meet the 
charge through taxes and rates rather than by allowing the health 
of the people to be aclaim on individual industries. It was urged that 
even if the whole scheme was not financed by the Exchequer at least. 
there should be no deduction from the earnings of those who did 
not receive a living wage, and that the low-paid should not con- 
tribute. A losing battle was fought to exempt those who received 
less than 15s. a week. More clamorous protests were made on the 
score of the proposals as to administration. Here Mr. Lloyd 
George proposed to utilise the machinery of the Friendly and 
Trade Union Societies which were already.in the field, and later 
added the great Assurance Societies to those which might be 


“ approved ’’ to administer benefits. Legislation in a hurry .' 


entailed their utilisation rather than the considered creation of 
new machinery. 
Its promoters took the widest possible view of its scope. The 


i 
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measure was to be entirely democratic—run by the people for the 
people—and it was to be so linked up in its operation with the local 
related services of each area that housing, sanitation and all the 
provisions for health in home and workplace could be brought 
effectively into play. Now as the efficacy of medical treatment 
depends far more on proper conditions of life than on bottles of 
medicine, it will be seen that the hopes of social reformers were 
raised high. As it was an enormous scheme to engineer, fifteen 
million employed persons from the age of sixteen years to seventy 
being involved, it was necessarily open to criticism. That the 
critics fell silent was due to the fact that it was a measure of 
great value, however faulty, and no one was too anxious to look 
a gift horse in the mouth, though as a matter of fact that is the 
only horse for which such scrutiny is essential. As a consequence, 
the Act required much tinkering. From 1911 to 1920 it was 
variously amended, but the War and its aftermath suspended 
wholesale overhauling, and it was not till 1924 that a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to enquire into the scheme and report 
what, if any, alterations, extensions or developments should be 
made in its scope and the administrative, financial and medical 
arrangements set up under it. 

The Commission, appointed by the Labour Government, met 
under the genial chairmanship of Lord Lawrence of Kingsgate, 
in July, 1924, and reported in March, 1926. Now the worst or the 
best of terms of reference is their interpretation. The subject of 
National Health is vast, and it underlies the whole life and social 
legislation of the nation. Quite a literature is growing up dealing 
with the present isolation of the various social services from each 
other. It is urged that in some form or another the risks of sick- 
ness, accident, unemployment, old age and death should be dealt 
with conjointly. The arguments for such a scheme are based not 
only on logic but also on economy; and as finance is of crucial 
importance in dealing with National Health Insurance the general 
question of the correlation of social services was obviously ger- 
_mane to the Commission’s work, and indeed figures largely in 
the terms, and still more in the implications of their Report. It 
was, however, not expressly referred to them, and another vital 
problem, commonly called the population question, appears only 
in a reservation, subject to which two members signed the 
Majority Report, in the form of a modest question whether the 
State’s responsibility for the welfare of all its citizens should 
logically be extended to embrace the “‘ present unrestrained 
freedom to beget life.” Both the reservation and the Minority 
Report laid stress on the need for inquiry into the unification of 
social services, but fhe Commission as a whole accepted the 
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practical view that in the short period during which they set out 
to complete, and did complete, their immediate task, they had 
enough to do. Even so limited, the field was a large one. 

The practical question was to what extent the National Health 
Insurance Act was doing all that can be done to make and keep its 
beneficiaries strong and healthy, and how its colossal confusions 
could þe cleared up. While medical evidence made it clear that 
skilled supervision from the first-three months of pregnancy was 
essential to prevent abnormal births, the Commissioners were told’ 
that nearly 3,000 mothers a year die, and a vastly greater number 
are permanently injured, damaged or invalided in childbirth, 
while the death rate of infants up to four weeks old has only 
fallen by five per 1,000 since the commencement of the Act. Death 
at least removes them from the struggle in which success is only 
to the strong. We have no estimate of the proportion of those 
children who exist, puny, sick or diseased, to fight in the labour 
market or to be gradually absorbed. into infirmaries, asylums or 
prisons, so becoming a permanent charge on the nation’s 
resources. Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, clinics, nurses, 
exist to alleviate conditions, but overlapping and want of co- 
ordination hinder, while ‘‘ additional benefits ’ ” do not affect, the 
cases in which these are most needed. 

When the potentially employed, -in the person of the growing 
child, reaches school-leaving age, school clinics cease to operate, 
and it is not till the child reaches the age of sixteen that he or 
she can.become an insured person. In the interval no domiciliary 
medical visits can: be obtained except through the Poor Law for 
the sick child at home,.so for two of the most sensitive and danger- 
ous years no public provision is made. When children arrive at 
insurance age and enter employment they and their employers - 
pay for the medical attendance which they receive. The services 
of a general practitioner are the services thus made available to 
the employed person, and, if he remains in employment, will so 
continue till death. But the chief medical officer of the Ministry 
of Health tells us that loss of time due to sickness, most of which 
is preventable, costs the country not less than ten times more than ` 
that which it loses through strikes and labour disputes. 

Putting aside the fact that adult ill-health must often be due 
to neglect from the very inception of life, there are-two causes, ` 
which bear on it directly. First, however admirable the general 
practitioner’s services may be, expert’ medical advice is often 
needed, but specialist’s or consultant’s services are not provided 
under the Act. Secondly, the cash benefits of 12s. a week for 
women and 15s. for men are quite inadequate at a time when addi- 
tional nourishment and care are needed, ahd compare unfavour- . 
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ably with the Unemployment Insurance rates of 15s. and 18s. a 
week. In view of the state of things I have recapitulated, the 
Royal Commission had to see by what amendments the health of 
the employed might be safeguarded, from the pre-natal stage till 
the end of life. 

Now safeguarding involves the two questions of administration 
- and finance, and they are intimately related. All the usual 
arguments as to laying additional ‘‘ burdens” on a country 
` passing through a period of depression were advanced, and the 
majority of the Commission accepted them. Their recommenda- 
tions are bounded by the existing financial limits of the scheme, 
which was shown by the actuaries to produce, at the existing 
rates of contribution, a margin of £4,500,000 a year to be dealt 
with. The majority recommended that half of this should be taken 
for the doctor to meet the balance of the cost of the present medical 
benefit, and that out of the rest a cash benefit should be given to 
dependants of insured persons. A partial pooling of the future 
surpluses accruing on the funds of Approved Societies was pro- 
posed in order to provide for specialists’ services. They also re- 
commended that Insurance Committees should be abolished ard 
their work merged in the local government system of the country ; 
and other minor suggestions were admirably stated in a report 
two hundred and ninety-one pages in length. 

The proposal to help dependants (and in this way to narrow the 
gap between the respective rates of sickness benefit and of unem- 
ployment benefit) has already been negatived by the Economy Bill. 
Weare left with the possible abolition of Insurance Committees and 
a prospect of partial pooling of the surpluses as the result of delib- 
erations for which the nation has paid £5,000 in cash! 

To this position, even as it stood before the publication of the 
Economy Bill, the minority could not subscribe. They refused to 
budget as of necessity within the present finances of the scheme, 
or to accept as “ burdens ” on the country those deficiencies in our 
social services for which in every instance someone pays. The only 
true ‘‘ burdens ” on the people are those entailed by payment with- 
out return—payment to support the disabled who could by larger 
preventive outlay have given us the return of healthy efficient lab- 
our. The minority recommendations accordingly contemplated an 
extended medical seryice accompanied by a period of maintenance 
for insured mothers, and the correlation of the medical services dur- 
ing pregnancy and confinement with the maternity and child wel- 
fare services. They proposed medical benefits for dependants and 
the insurance of all employed persons who have reached the statu- 
tory school-leaving age. The normal rates of sickness benefit were 
to be raised to equal unemployment benefit. The minority accepted 
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the overwhelming evidence which revealed the urgent need for pro- 

viding general dental treatment, and specialists’ and consultants’ 
` services, as an instalment against the time when a full public 
medical service under a properly devised system of local and central 
administration can be developed. = 

It is obvious that two and a half millions out of the margin aris- 

ing on contributions under the existing National Health Insurance . 
scheme will not meet all these claims. The minority proposed to`. 
meet the cost of a general dental benefit out of the existing sur- 
` pluses found on the valuations of approved societies, while the cost 
-of consultants’ and specialists’ services and.other extensions of 
medical benefit was to be borne, on the lines contemplated by a 
provision of the original Act in relation to the existing medical 
benefit now Section 85 of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924, 
half by the ratepayer and half by the taxpayer. This proposal 
assumed that the administration of medical benefit had become part 
of the normal responsibilities of the elected Local Authorities. The 
sound principle urged within and without the House of Commons 
at the inception of the Act, of our financial responsibility for the 
welfare of those who create the nation’s wealth, cannot be perman- 
enly sacrificed to meet a deficiency in the Chancellor’s Budget for 
1926. 

From the finance of the Act we come to the question of its admin- 
“istration. How are the rates to be brought into contribution under . 
a system of approved societies in which the membership is scattered 
all over the kingdom instead of being localised, so that in one 
- street, or, indeed, in ore house, every. inhabitant may belong to 
different societies, ‘each with its headquarters, and, indeed, its whole 
system of management, entirely out of reach and beyond the 
control of the ordinary insured members ? That local community 
of interest which makes payment for services a proper charge on 
local finance cannot exist under the present system, although an 
attempt at provision for it (necessarily imperfect under the regime 
of divided authority) is made in Section 85 af the Act. The aim of 
the minority is, in the words of a recent circular by the ‘Minister 
of Health, to secure as close as possible an approach to the position 
that a single Local Authority shall be wholly or mainly responsible 
- for the local‘administration of its area, and coincidently for viewing 
as a whole the finances of local government in the area. The 
principle which is involved in the Government’s position as to 
Boards of Guardians and the destitute is potent here, in relation 
to another branch of the health services of the community. 

Two things were promised by the promoters of the Act—demo- 
cratic control of approved societies by their members from whom 
contributions are exacted, and the establisifment of an intimate 
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relation between the National Healh Insurance scheme and the 
other services which are essential to health because they go to 
Secure a proper environment. But these promises have come to 
nothing. The condemnation of the system, so far as control by the 
members of the societies is concerned, is implicit in the evidence 
of the Ministry of Health itself, with its instances of a society witk 
nearly half a million members in which the quorum for a genera: 
meeting is twelve. Nor could a better fate have been expected for 
‘the specious provisions of the original Act (now Section 107 of the 
Act of 1924) which invited approved societies and insurance com- 
mittees to undertake the hopeless task of proving that, and what, 
a Local Authority who did not administer housing or sanitary 
conditions properly ought to pay to Health Insurance organisations 
to recoup them for the cost of sickness attributable to defective local 
government. Much was heard of these provisions before the Act of 
1911 was passed. Nothing has come of them since. 

All these results are directly due to the existing system of admin- 
istration. The approved societies, as at present constituted, must 
pass, and their place be taken by local societies formed on the basis 
of normal administrative areas and controlled by the elected Local 
Authorities, closely in touch with the whole local life of the district, 
and accountable on the British plan to the local electorate. Tha 
changes which have been outlined are, therefore, first extensions 
of the financial provision under the scheme which will bring more 
adequate medical services within the reach of the whole employed 
community and their dependants : raising of sickness benefit to 
the rate paid for unemployment benefit : a general dental benefit 
and a reconstitution of the maternity services; and, secondly, ad- 
ministrative alterations which entail the abolition of insurance com- 
mittees and approved societies and the transfer of their duties to 
the appropriate Local Authorities, who can treat them in due relz- 
tion with all other health services available to the inhabitants of each 
area as a whole. 

These proposals are far from being ideal. They aim only at 
bringing about those changes which the minority of the Commis- 
sion hold to be immédiately practicable, and essential if the scheme 
of National Health Insurance is to render possible the fulfilment 
of some of the bold promises which ushered it into being, or is to 
become an effective part of a system for the maintenance and im- 
provement of the health of the people disfigured neither by its 
incompleteness nor by its failures in practical operation. 


GERTRUDE M. TUCKWELL. 


CHEKHOV_ON THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


O rapid has been the spread of the popularity of Chekhov as a 
S story-teller and especially as-a playwright for the last few years, 
so subtle and penetrating are the comments of some of the 
shining lights of dramatic criticism in the London press, that it 


might seem almost an impertinence for a Russian to endeavour to 


throw any new light on Chekhov as a dramatist. The fact itself that 


_ Chekhov’s plays have been produced with unprecedented success in 


the last year or so is exceedingly interesting, and a tempting field: 


- for speculation as to its causes. These, in the writer’s view, are 


manifold, but perhaps the main cause is that in spite of the stupend- 
ous progress of the Deaf and Dumb Upstart, as a Russian -critic 
recently described the cinematograph, ‘the negation of art, of 
thought and of emotion—it seems certain that there is.a substantial. 
increase in the numbers of those, who (to use the words of G. B. ` 
Shaw written twenty vears ago) regard the theatre as a “ a factory 
of thought, a prompter of conscience, an elucidator of social con- 
duct, an armoury against despair and dullness and a Temple of the 
Ascent of Man.” Mr. Shaw’s pious wish is being fulfilled, and 
some of the dramatic critics have undoubtedly been instrumental 
to this happy consummation. i 

It isa misapprehension, and one which has crept into the writings 
of the most eminent critics, to assert that Chekhov did not find 
immediate recognition in his own country as a playwright. His 
first efforts, the one-act plays, The Swan ‘Song, The Bear and The 
Proposal, became popular as soon as they were produced, and there 
was scarcely a season in the Imperial theatres of the two capitals as 


- well as in the provincial theatres during which these plays were not 


performed. The initial failure of Ivanov in a private theatre in 
Moscow was accidental and due mainly to wrong casting; but 
it was produced a few months later in St. Petersburg at the 
Imperial theatre (in 1888-1889), and the writer witnessed its 
triumph, which was repeated a few years later, when the play was 
revived and Madame Kommissarjevsky, the sister of the able pro- 
ducer of some of Chekhov’s plays on the’London stage, took the 
part of Sasha. The part of Anna was taken by Madame Savina, 


_ one of the greatest artists that magnificent theatre ever had. The 


final moment of the third act of Ivanov, when Madame Savina 
“* collapsed in a helpless heap ” under the stunning blow, was most 
impressive. yom i 

The failure of the Sea Gull in St.. Petersburg was also due tọ a 
very great extent to accidental causes, and the public of the northern 
capital soon revised its first hasty impression. After the original 
production of the Sea Gull in Moscow at the Art Theatre, Chekhov 
was universally recognised in Russia as theegreatest modern play- 
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wright. His popularity was undoubtedly more widespread than 
that of Gorki or Leonide Andreev. There were, of course, dis- 
sentients. Leo Tolstoy, whose judgment on art and literature, as is 
well known, was by no means infallible, saw no beauty in Chekhov’s 
plays. ‘“‘ They were not dramas ’’—was his drastic verdict. The 
same minds would continue to declare, even as late as in the 
’nineties, that Gdtterdimmerung was an unmelodious desert. 

Although Chekhov was “ recognised ”, Russian critics in their 
‘admiration of his work never went so far as to compare him with 
Shakespeare, a posthumous honour done to him by a London 
critic who, on the occasion of the superb “‘ plain clothes ” pro- 
duction of Hamlet in August, 1925, wrote that he could easily 
imagine that the play had been written by Chekhov. And since 
then, with each new production of a Chekhov play in London, it is a 
joy to a Russian admirer of his genius to await and, what is so rare, 
a still greater joy to read the lines of A. B. W’s. comment in The 
Times, so perfect in understanding and in expression. ‘‘ In spirit 
and in mind,” says Mr. Walkley, ‘‘ we marched with them ’’—the 
characters in the Three Sisters. And this applies in equal measure 
to the characters in Ivanov, Uncle Vania and The Cherry Orchard. 
There are those, however, who are repelled by Chekhov’s plays 
because they appear “ gloomy,” because, as the superficial listener 
would say, “ all these people are so sad, so helpless,” because their 
surroundings are so dull. ‘‘ Canary birds skip in their cages and 
are joyous,” says the French writer, “but eagles are sombre, 
because they break their wings against the bars. And we are all 
more or less eagles or canaries, parrots or vultures.” So Chekhov— 
to further the comparison drawn by the London critic—gives us a 
long gallery of Rosencrantzes and Guildensterns on the one hand, 
perfectly joyous within the confines, wards and dungeons of the 
world, and of Hamlets who could count themselves kings of infinite 
space, were it not for their bad dreams. 

The Cherry Orchard, The Sea Gull, Ivanov, Uncle Vania and 
The Three Sisters (I quote in the order of production) have all been 
seen in London in the course of the last twelve months. Incident- 
ally, in the two volumes of Chekhov’s plays translated by Mrs. 
Constance Garnett (Chatto and Windus) we find amazing topsy- 
turvydom in the order in which the plays are placed, and it is quite 
impossible to understand by what principle the translator was 
guided in her choice. But more will be said below of these trans- 
lations. . 

The Cherry Orchard was produced in the spring of 1925 at the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, and later transferred to the West 
End. The play had a run of 1 50 performances. There was seem- 
ingly every reason for Chekhov’s es to be proud of his 
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success in London. The satisfaction of witnessing this success 
could not, however, blind them to the many errors of the produc- 
tion. When the Moscow Art Theatre achieved a signal triumph in. 
the production of The Sea Gull and later became Chekhov’s Leib 
Theater, many Russian critics accused the producers of excessive : 
“ realism,” of paying too much attention to detail. In the last 
act of Uncle Vania Astrov says: “ How quiet it is! The pens 
scratch and the cricket churrs.”” “ The cricket,” whose churring 
was reproduced, as well as the scratching pens,’ to perfection, 
became a kind of ironical by-word with the detractors of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre. Yet, of course, the producers were entirely justi- 
fied, for the smallest detail matters immensely in every one of these 
plays of “ atmosphere.” One ‘could fill several pages with the 
“ details,” not all of them trifling, which were either ‘neglected or 
misrepresented in the production of ‘The Cherry Orchard. “ My ` 
dear, delightful room. I used to sleep here when I was a child,’” 
says Madame Ranevskaia in the first act. (Mrs. Garnett translates 
literally and clumsily ‘“ When I was little ”). None of that 
'““ beauty,” the beauty of cosiness, of furniture so placed as to give 
the impression that each piece had stood in its appointed place for ` 
years, was conveyed .by the setting of the first act at the Lyric 
Theatre. It looked like a commonplace sitting room in a board- 
ing house in Bloomsbury. In the same act, Gaev makes his. 
delightful little speech addressed to the bookcase (a gentle skit on’ 
what used to be described in Russia as “‘ jubilee oratory,” excessive 
praise of the person who has occupied the same chair for fifty years, 
whether he was a fool or not). ‘‘ Hail to thee, who for more than a 
hundred years hast served the pure ideals of good and justice. . .’’ 
A bookcase made in Russia a hundred years before the ’nineties of 
the past century was obviously an imitation of Louis XVI furn- 
iture. ` In the English production it was just an ordinary piece of 
early Victorian horror. And everything else in the room was 
equally out of place in the “ dear, beautiful room.” The dresses 
of the characters were also grotesque. This, naturally, did not 
strike the average spectator. But it reminded me of a tale I had 
heard many years ago in Russia. 

A small provincial theatre once upon a time produced The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest. The producer had never been abroad and 
knew very little about English life. He had heard that English 
people “ always wear evening clothes.” So all the'men in the 
comedy wore evening dress from the beginning to the end of the . 
play. Had an Englishman chanced to see this production, he. 
would have laughed heartily at the ignorance of the Russian -pro- 
ducer. No audience in the world is more gentle and forgiving 
than an English one. So, Had for example Aubrey. Tanqueray 
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appeared in a Russian production in the first act in evening dress, 
a sporting cap, brown boots and a red tie, the English spectator 
would have smiled in his customary tolerant way. To enumerate 
all the oddities of the production would be too lengthy a task. There 
were, however, graver errors denoting the complete lack of under- 
standing of the “ atmosphere.” Mr. John Gielgud is a very 
charming and able actor and seems to be an enthusiast of Chekfiov. 
Yet in the Cherry Orchard, presumably under the strict guidance 
_ of the producer, he presented a misleading impersonation of the 
student Trofimov. His Trofimov was a “ decadent,” whereas 
Chekhov intended to present an intellectual, and idealist whose 
ideas are akin to those of Astrov or Vershinin. The German 
governess Charlotte, a plain, middle-aged woman, was transformec 
by the producer into a repellent grotesque, a clown in petticoats 
There were in Russia many English, F rench, and German govern- 
esses in the families of the landed gentry. When the children 
whom they were engaged to bring up grew up and no longer 
required their care, these governesses almost invariably remained 
with the family to which they became attached, and they fulfilled 
various duties, such as housekeepers, chaperons or demoiselles 
de compagnie. That is the type represented by Chekhov. In the 
English production we saw something altogether fantastic and 
incredible. 

What was infinitely more painful was the complete failure of the 
company to reproduce the emotional atmosphere of the play. In 
The Cherry Orchard, perhaps even to a greater extent than in The 
Three Sisters, Chekhov succeeds in his method—which distin- 
guishes him from other playwrights--of conveying emotion 
through irrelevant talk. When the actor or actress fails to convey 
the emotion, nothing remains but the irrelevant talk which entirely 
justifies the giggles that were heard throughout the performance of 
The Cherry Orchard. We may deplore the lack of understanding 
of those who giggle at the most pathetic moments in Juno or White 
Cargo, but when in the last act of The C herry Orchard the audience 
laughed at the supremely pathetic short dialogue between Varia 
and Lopakhin who talk ‘* silly nonsense,” it was not due to the want 
of sensitiveness on the part of the gigglers but to the in- 
ability of the actors to render the poignancy of the situation. In 
fact, Miss Mary Grey was the one and only member of the cast who 
seemed to understandewhat it was all about. . . . 

The able hand of the Russian producer, Mr. Komissarjevsky, 
was Clearly noticeable in the subsequent productions of Ivanov, 
Uncle Vania and The Three Sisters. In producing the first named 
play for the Stage Society, he was obviously handicapped by the 
scarcity of rehearsals as well as by the justifiable reluctance of those 
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responsible for the production to indulge in the large expenditure 
which proper scenery and costumes would have entailed. .But the 
grouping and the general “ tone ” of the production were excellent. 
Mademoiselle Jeanne de Casalis as Anna and Mr. Farquharson as 
Ivanov acted very convincingly, although they both failed, per- 
haps, to convey the misery and poignancy of the final scene of the 
third act. The actress who took the part of Sasha was grotesquely 


‘attired and her tone was hard. Her outburst in the second act and 


her passionate entreaties in the third were, therefore, somewhat out . 
of tune. But in the final scene of the play she seemed to find herself 
at last. - ' : 

In producing Uncle Vania and The Three Sisters at the Barnes 
Theatre, Mr. Komissarjevsky was further handicapped by the tiny 
dimensions of the stage. The first act of Uncle Vania should have 
been “a Garden.” It was’a room. Hence the incongruity of 
Uncle Vania’s dialogue with Helen which the others could easily 
overliear. The gifted actor who took the part of Doctor Astrov 
slightly overacted the drunken scene. Sonia’s touching appeal 
“ Do not drink ” thus lost much of its pathos. Had she found him 
in such a condition she would scarcely have ventured to admonish 
him. Astrov was clean and shaven, and he looked more like an 
English solicitor than a Russian country doctor. Astrov says: 
“ Ough, what a huge moustache I’ve grown. .. .?? He works so 
hard that sometimes he does not sit down for a minute in the course 
of the day, and has no time to rest at night. He, therefore, cannot 
be so excessively “‘ well trimmed.” These, however, were minor 
defects of an otherwise excellent production, in which Miss Dorothy 
Massingham, Miss Jean: Forbes-Robertson and Mr. Farquharson 
throughly entered into the stimmung of the play. : 

The Three Sisters was an achievement of a much higher order. 
Although I recollect quite clearly the first production of the play at 
the Moscow Art Theatre, with Chekhov’s wife, Madame Knipper, 
and Gorki’s beautiful wife, Madame Andreyeva, as Masha and 
Olga, Stanislavsky himself as an ideal Vershinin, etc., I have no 
hesitation in saying that the performance of The Three Sisters at 
Barnes was likewise an‘unforgettable one. The producer may 
invoke excellent reasons for presenting the play in the costumes 
of the ’forties and dating it quite fantastically 1870-1872. He can 
scarcely, however, explain away such incongruities as Fedotik’s 
Kodak. . . in 1870 in a Russian provincial town. The costumes 
were picturesque and becoming. Masha, it seemed, was somewhat 
embarrassed by her long skirt and tight waist. . . but these were 
mere trifles. The officers, too, were not quite at ease in their funny 
uniforms, but it did not matter. Mr. H. H. in the Observer wrote : 
“ How beautifully the play was acted I cannot begin to tell. Miss 
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Beatrix Thomson as Irina, Miss Margaret Swallow as Masha and 
Miss Mary Sheridan as Olga are so closely identified in my mind 
with the three sisters that I cannot bear to divorce them from those 
characters with particular praise.” The same supreme compliment 
might well be paid to the men. Mr. Gielgud as Tusenbach was 
admirable, Mr. Dan Roe as the old doctor and Jon Swinley as 
Vershinin were attractive and convincing. But the finest achieve- 
ment was that of Mr. Boulton as the husband of Masha. In the 
whole range of Chekhovian drama I know nothing more moving 
and significant than the moment of the schoolmaster’s entry in the 
last act, when he witnesses the parting of his wife with Vershinin. 
Mr. Boulton acted this scene superbly. There one had an example 
of emotion being conveyed through irrelevant talk—such as was 
so sadly missed in The Cherry Orchard. The commonplace bore, 
the wretched little man whose very presence drives Masha to dis- 
traction, suddenly reveals the ‘‘ potentialities ° of his soul. The 
discovery of Masha kissing Vershinin is crushing to him. His love, 
his pride, his sense of conventional decency are wounded. And yet 
Masha’s despair makes him forget his own misery and provokes 
a pity that raises him for a moment above all the others. It was 
so beautiful that even the giggling girls at the back of the theatre 
held a reverent silence. They did not break, as they are wont to do 
so often, the spell of emotion vividly conveyed. 

And now we come to a further handicap which the producer and 
the actors have to face: Mrs. Garnett’s translation. So much has 
been done by Mrs. Garnett for the furtherance of the knowledge of 
Russian literature in Great Britain that G. B. Shaw was justified 
in describing her as “ never-sufficiently-to-be-thanked.” We 
thank her for the volume of her work: Tolstoy, Turguenev, Dos- 
toyevski, Chekhov, and many other Russian authors. Alas, the 
quality of the translation deserves reproach, but as gentle as lies in 
the power of those who are in a position to compare the translation 
with the original. 

In Uncle Vania, the professor’s mother-in-law calls him “ Alex- 
andre ’’—in French, as was the habit in many Russian families. 
The professor calls her : Maman. Chekhov emphasises this by writ- 
ing both words in French. Mrs. Garnett translates : “ Alexandr ’’— 
which is neither French nor English. In Russian, the 
favourite exclamation is ‘‘ Ach,’? as in German. Mrs. 
Garnett leaves it in hér text. Obviously, no person speaking 
in the English language would exclaim “Ach!” One of 
her mannerisms in translating Russian literature and drama 
is never to vary the translation of the Russian word “ Seit- 
chass.’ The literal meaning of the word is ‘‘ this hour,” and it 
is used to convey the meaning ‘‘ at present,” ‘‘ immediately,” 
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“ at once,” “ just now,” “ directly.” The last of the five English 
expressions is the only one Mrs. Garnett uses almost every time the 
Russian word occurs in the speeches of the characters of Chekhov’s 
plays. “ Talent ” is another word with which Mrs. Garnett is 
obsessed. The Russian word “‘ talented ” can be rendered in-Eng- 
lish by “ gifted ” or “ of genius ” with equal accuracy. But Mrs. 
Garnett almost invariably uses the words “ talent ” and “ talented.” 
“ There are few actors of brilliant talents nowadays.” Unless my 
Russian “ ear ” for the English language deceives me, this is not 
a sentence that the actor will find it easy to utter. And such 
sentences occur so often that to memorise a part in any of these 
plays must, indeed, be a strain. 

“ You have found your path, you know which way you are 
going, but I am still floating in a chaos of dreams and images, not 
knowing what use it is to anyone. I.have no faith and don’t know ` 
what my vocation is.’? (Treplev, Sea Gull Act IV.) I choose at 
random one of the many examples of a language that is as heavy as 
lead because it is so obviously a translation. 

There are, admittedly, extenuating circumstances. Chekhov’s 
characters constantly quote Pushkin’s and Gogol’ s lines, because 
scores of these lines have become by-words in the Russian lan- 
guage. Masha’s “ refrain” in The Three Sisters : “ By the sea- 
strand an oak tree green. . . upon that oak a chain of gold. . .” 
is the Prologue to Pushkin’s Russlan and Ludmilla which every 
child in Russia knows by heart. The professor’s speech in Act III 


of Uncle Vania is the opening sentence of Gogol’s comedy The: ` 


Government Inspector. Andsoon. These quotations, invariably 
apt and telling, are understood by the average Russian audience or 
reader, but quite naturally have no significance in translation. “ A 
subject worthy of the brush of Aivasovsky ” says Teleguin in the 
last act of Uncle Vania. Aivasovsky was a Russian painter whose . 
fine “ marines ” were famous all over Russia and were particularly 
admired by the class to which Teleguin belonged. Without a word 
.of comment the line in English sounds incomprehensible. I 
noticed that at the Barnes Theatre the actor said: ‘‘ A subject 
worthy of the brush of Raphael.” 
: ; C. NABOKOFF. 


BISHOP BERKELEY ON IRELAND. 


T is a curious sign of the changed spirit that has come over 
I Irishmen, owing to their revived interest in things Gaelic, 

that the one period in their history—the period of Grattan, 
Flood and the Volunteers—to which they used not long ago to 
look back with a certain degree of pride, has now lost all interest 
for them. Molyneux and Swift, Lucas and Flood, Grattan and 
.Charlemont they have discovered were merely camouflaged 
Englishmen, inspired only with what they call a sort of colonial or 
“ middle-nation ” patriotism. They were not real Irishmen like 
‘Wolfe Tone and Napper Tandy, John Mitchel and James 
Stephens, Arthur Griffiths and Mr. De Valera. How could they be 
when they had always half an eye to England? If you are a 
patriot you must be one whole-heartedly—Pat-riot in fact, as 
Berkeley expressed it. You must not hesitate to burn, destroy and 
pluck up by the roots everything that smacks of English tyranny. 
Half-measures are of no avail. What Ireland wants, in order to be 
happy and prosperous, is absolute independence. She must be 
mistress of her own destiny. A nation among nations, etc., etc. 

We see how far we have travelled since the day when Molyneux 
modestly suggested a union with England as greatly to be desired 
but hardly to be hoped for. Meantime, it may be worth while to 
consider what one of the most eminent philosophers and enlight- 
ened economists of the eighteenth century thought of the doctrine 
of Sinn Fein, or, as he would have called it, Self-Help, as a means 
of ameliorating the state of Ireland. 

George Berkeley was fifty years of age when he published the 
first part of The Querist and nearly sixty when he wrote his Word 
to the Wise, the only two tracts which he devoted to the sub- 
ject of Ireland. He had travelled much and seen much of the 
world since his Essay Towards a New Theory of Vision, which was 
to establish his reputation as the foremost philosopher of his time 
in Europe, had seen the light. Completed by the addition of two 
other parts in 1736 and 1737 and thoroughly revised in 1752, the 
year preceding his death, The Querist is not merely a notable addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the economic condition of Ireland in the 
earlier half of the eighteenth century, but is, perhaps, the most 
valuable work on the theory of economics that appeared before the 
Wealth of Nations. ‘Fo quote Professor C. Fraser, who has done 
so much to elucidate his philosophy, “ The Querist appeared forty 
years before the Wealth of Nations, eight years before the political 
and economical Essays of David Hume, and when Turgot was still 
aboy. Yet some of its pregnant suggestions anticipate leading 
doctrines of those illustrious economists; and they are presented 
with an originality of literary art, combined with humour and 
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irony, which makes the work more interesting to a sympathetic 
reader than any similar book in English literature.” All the same, 
it must be confessed that the form in which Berkeley presents his 
thoughts requires a degree of mental agility on the part of the 
reader which, unless he be indeed sympathetic, is calculated to tire 
him, the more so as there is a good deal of unnecessary repetition 
and the logical sequence of the queries is not always apparent. No 
doubt when he wrote his book it was Ireland that Berkeley had 
chiefly in mind, and it is this fact that gives-to it its exceptional: 
value ; but many of his remarks reveal an unconscious ignorance of 
Irish history and'a very prejudiced view of Irish character. 
Berkeley, it must be remembered, was an Anglo-Irishman. Little 
is known of his family ; but if his father (or grandfather) came over, 
as is conjectured, in the train of his kinsman Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton in Charles II’s reign, it had not been long settled in 
Ireland when he was born and the experiences of his boyhood, 
tinged as they were with memories of the Catholic rising under 
Tyrconnel, can hardly have failed to bias his judgment against the 
native Irish. 
According to Berkeley, the most notable characteristics of the 
Irish were their inveterate idleness.and cynical content in dirt and 
. beggary, ‘* which they possess to a degree beyond any other people 
in Christendom.” Curiously enough, however, for a Protestant, 
he does not, as so many of his contemporaries did, attribute these 
defects in ‘their character to their religion. He had travelled too 
much on the Continent not to see the fallacy of that argument. 
“ Whoever,” hesaysinhis Word to the Wise, “ considers the great 
spirit of industry that reigns in Flanders and France and even 
beyond. the Alps, must acknowledge this to be a groundless sus- 
picion.” Rather he would attribute them to their Spanish or Scyth- 
ian origin. Query, he asks, “ whether our natural Irish are not 
partly Spaniards and partly Tartars ; and whether they do not bear 
signatures of their descent from both. these nations, which is also 
confirmed by all their‘histories?”’ At other times he seems to have 
thought that the cause was partly to be found in the climate of Ire- 
land. Query, he asks, “‘ whether the natural phlegm of this island 
needs any additional stupifier?’’ It never seems to have occurred 
_to him that there was a simpler reason nearer to hand, which he 
might have expressed in the query—whether if a man sow and be 
not allowed to reap he will not develop a habit of indolence and an 
indifference to cleanliness? Towards his own class, the Anglo- 
Irish, he was hardly less severe. Very biting are his comments 
on their vanity, extravagance and ignorance. Query, he asks, 
“ whether an uneducated gentry be not the greatest of national 
evils and whether the imitating those neighbours in our fashions, 
Pi 
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to whom we bear no likeness in our circumstances, be not one 
cause of the distress of this nation ?” 

The opposites of idleness and extravagance are industry and 
thrift, and these two qualities form the basis of Berkeley’s economic 
system. It is not money, nor gold mines, nor even land that con- 
stitutes wealth. Land to be valuable must be cultivated, and the 
real function of money is to grease the wheels of the industrial 
machine. Wealth consists in the four elements and man’s labour 

‘therein. Money is only so far useful as it stirreth up industry, 
enabling men mutually to participate in the fruits of each other’s 
labour, and there may be other means equally conducive to the 
same end as money. Industry is the main thing. Hence it 
follows that a chief function of the State ought to be the encour- 
agement of industrious habits and the growth of an industrious 
population. Query, he asks, ‘‘ whether those who employ neither 
heads nor hands for the common benefit deserve not to be expelled 
like drones out of a well-governed State?’ “ Whether it would 
be a great hardship if every parish were obliged to find work 
for their poor?’ ‘‘ Whether there should not be erected, in each 
province, an hospital for orphans and foundlings at the expense 
of old bachelors?” ‘‘ Whether children especially should not be 
inured to labour betimes and whether some way might not be found 
for making sturdy beggars and criminals useful in public works, 
instead of sending them either to America or the other world ?” 

Unlike some of our modern socialists, however, Berkeley did not 
confound labour with purely manual toil. Query, he asks, 
“ whether there be not labour of the brains as well as of the 
hands and whether the former is beneath a gentleman?’ His 
views on education as a factor in promoting the prosperity of a 
State were singularly in advance of those generally entertained at 
the time. Query, he asks, ‘‘ whether a wise State hath any interest 
nearer heart than the education of youth and whether to compre- 
hend the real interest of a people and the means to procure it, do 
not imply some fund of knowledge, historical, moral and political, 
with a faculty of reason improved by learning?’ So great, indeed, 
was the value he attached to education, so much more humane were 
his views than those which dictated the establishment of the 
Charter-school system, that he would gladly have admitted Roman 
Catholics to the University, without obliging them to attend chapel 
duties or catechisms ‘or divinity lectures. To ostracise the bulk 
of the population seemed to him a monstrous piece of folly. 
Query, he asks, ‘‘ whether it be not a vain attempt to project the 
flourishing of our Protestant gentry, exclusive of the bulk of the 
natives?’ Of the wickedness of the Penal Laws he had no doubt 


and would have been quite content to see an oath of allegiance sub- 
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stituted for them. Query, he asks, in language that reminds us 
strongly of O’Connell, “‘ whether there is such a thing as a body 


~- .of inhabitants in any Roman Catholic country under the sun, that 


profess an absolute submission to the Pope’s orders in matters 
of an indifferent nature, or that in such points do not think it their 
duty to obey the civil government ae 

The two pillars of national prosperity were an industrious lower 
and a wise upper class. Given these two conditions it mattered 
little whether a foreign trade existed or not. A country with a` 
fertile soil like Ireland and an industricus population was, in his 
opinion, sufficiently self-contained to be able to clothe and nourish 
its inhabitants and provide them with the reasonable conveniences 
and even comforts of life. Query, he asks, “‘ whether, if there was 
a wall of brass a thousand cubits high round this kingdom, our 
natives might not nevertheless live cleanly and comfortably, till 
the land, and reap the fruits of it? Not that he was in any way 
opposed to a foreign trade on principle. What he objected to was 
the export of those commodities—corn, beef, butter, etc.— 
necessary to the well-being and comfort of the community, in order 
to pay for those unnecessary luxuries required to gratify. the vanity 
of the few. Query, he asks, anticipating the utilitarian doctrine of 
Bentham and Mill, “ whether in all public institutions the end pro- 
posed should not be the well-being of the whole ?” 

Having thus arrived at certain general economical principles, by 
a process of inductive reasoning based on the facts supplied him by 
the conditions of life in Ireland, Berkeley proceeds to deduce from 
them certain conclusicns which, if they are adopted, he believes 
will conduce to the improvement of those conditions. In consider- 
ing these suggested remedies it is important to bear in mind 
Berkeley’s standpoint as regards the relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland. Ireland at the time was passing through a severe 
economic crisis owing to the restrictions placed by England on 
Irish trade, particularly in the matter of its woollen industry. 
Berkeley could not deny the fact, but he asks, ‘‘ be the restraining 
our trade well or ill advised in our neighbours, with respect to their 
own interest, yet whether it be not plainly ours to accommodate our- 
selves to it??? The method by which he arrived at this conclusion 
is hardly likely to prove more convincing now than it did to his 
contemporaries. Let us, he says in effect, remember that we of 
the upper part of this people are English by blood, language, relig- 
ion, manners, inclination and interest; and that it is of all things 
most essential that we should give England no just ground of 
jealousy. Unfortunately; there can be no question that our hank- 
ering after our woollen trade hath created a jealousy in England 
towards Ireland. But is it so certain that the destruction of our 
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woollen trade was such an injury as some people imagine? For, 
quite apart from the fact that a linen industry might prove equally 
profitable, it was very doubtful whether a great quantity of sheep- 
walk was not ruinous to the country by rendering it waste and 
thinly populated, besides furnishing an excuse for that lazy life 
to which the Irish were too prone. Query, he asks, “‘ whether there 
is an idler occupation under the sun than to attend flocks and herds 
of cattle, and whether the wisdom of the State should not wrestle 
` with this hereditary disposition of our Tartars and with a high hand 
introduce agriculture?’ The development of agriculture and the 
conversion of large sheep-runs into small farms for the cultivation 
of flax and hemp were Berkeley’s principal proposals to replace the 
loss of the woollen trade. Query, he asks, “‘ if all the land were tilled 
that is fit for tillage, and all that sowed with hemp and flax that 
is fit for raising them, whether we should have much sheep-walk 
beyond what was sufficient to supply the necessities of the king- 
dom ?” 

The argument is a plausible one, but it ignores a number 
of facts. First, the woollen trade was forced on Ireland by the 
refusal of England to admit Irish cattle into English markets. 
Secondly, Irish wool is of such excellent quality that, had free- 
trade existed, the demand for it on the Continent would probably, 
in time, have exceeded the supply. Thirdly, a new industry can- 
not be called into existence to supply the loss of an old one with- e 
out inflicting great damage to labour and capital. ` Fourthly, the 
woollen industry was not the cause of depopulation, but rather its 
destruction by the encouragement it gave to the provision trade, 
which, like the woollen industry, owed its origin to the English 
Cattle Acts of Charles II’s reign. Finally, in suggesting the intro- 
duction of agriculture with a high hand Berkeley should have 
known that this plan had been tried by Archbishop Boulter and 
had at once aroused the opposition of English farmers. The fact 
is, the whole drift of English policy was to prevent Irish competi- 
tion wherever and however it was likely to prove detrimental to 
English interests. This Berkeley refused to see. Query, he asks, 
“whether England doth not really love us and wish well to us, as 
bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh?’ The true interest of 
England and Ireland, he declares, was to become one people. Ire- 
land ought to give England no offence by setting up a rival trade 
and England ought to befriend Ireland by taking from her what 
commodities she had to offer rather than from any other people. 
As for the apprehension felt in some quarters that just as England 
had destroyed the woollen trade she might discourage the linen 
trade when it had once been thoroughly established with great 
pains and expense, it was, in his opinion, both groundless and 
unjust. May be; but it was just such apprehensions, not alto- 
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gether so groundless as Berkeley imagined, that poisoned the 
relations between England and Ireland and prevented them becom- ` 
ing, as he would like to have seen them, one nation. 

According to Berkeley the main incentive to trade is fashion. 
The fashions in vogue were bad because they profited the foreigner 
at the expense of the general welfare of the nation. Query, he asks, 
“ whether a foreigner could imagine that one-half of the people 
of Ireland were starving, when, from a single town, were exported 

- in one year 107,161 barrels of beef, 7,379 barrels of pork and 85,727 - 
firkins of butter ?”’ And yet was it not true that an Irish lady set out 
with French silks and Flanders lace might be said to consume more 
beef and butter than a’hundred of our labouring peasants? Fash- 
ions in this respect must be altered. -Irishmen must clothe, feed 
and house themselves with the products of their own country. If 
they would not conform to this rule then the Legislature must - 
interpose its authority and not leave-an affair of so much import- 
ance to women, fopsand tailors. Query, he asks, “‘ whether nations, 
as wise and opulent as ours, have not made sumptuary laws; and 
what hinders us from doing the same ?” 

Ireland was, as we have seen, in Berkeley’s opinion, able of her 
own resources to provide her inhabitants with all the necessities and 
even comforts of life. She had a fertile soil and able hands suffi- 
cient to provide bread enough without depending on foreign 

-esupplies. She had a woollen industry and could manufacture enough 
‘linen to clothe her own people. If her ladies and gentlemen would 
dress themselves in Irish homespun;:if the former would drink 
sage or balm tea out of Irish ware and the latter content themselves, 
if they must get drunk, with ale or cider, much of the money wasted 
on useless luxuries might be saved for more profitable purposes. 
So, too, in the building of their houses, ‘why should they not, like 
the Italians, use the materials they had at hand, and instead of 
sending to Norway for fir for flooring and wainscot use tiles and 
plaster? Their fisheries might be improved; and was it not a 
scandal that with such rich pastures and such herds of black cattle 
they could not find themselves in cheese? Could they not weave 
their own carpets? It was an art easily learned, and with a little 
time and patience Irish women could make more beautiful carpets 
than those imported from Turkey. Tapestry-weaving and lace- 
making might, with a little encouragement, be made profitable _ 
industries. The manufacture of hats, for which Athlone used to 
be famous, might be revived. Why should they not make their 
own paper? The Venetians and Genoese, who wore less linen and 
of a worse quality than they did, found it a profitable business, and 
he knew of one bookseller in London who spent more than £4,000: 
yearly in that foreign commodity. Why, instead of repining at 
the loss of their woollen trade, should they not take to growing flax 
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and hemp? There was no country in the world better fitted for 
doing so than the counties of Clare and Limerick. In a short time 
they might even raise sufficient hemp to supply the British navy. 
What was wanted in all these things was taste—especially in the 
linen manufacture. Query, he asks, ‘‘ whether there be anything 
that makes us fall short of the Dutch in damasks, diapers and 
printed linen, but our ignorance in design?’ Taste regulated 
fashion and the establishment of an academy for design would be 
` of great service in perfecting their manufactures. Query, he asks, 
“whether those who may slight this affair as notional have suffi- 
ciently considered the extensive use of the art of design and its 
influence in most trades and manufactures, wherein the forms of 
things are often more regarded than the materials?’ Sculptors 
and painters should be encouraged. What would Rome and Flor- 
ence be without their pictures and statues? More attention, too, 
should be paid to ornamental gardening. But what they chiefly 
wanted was the establishment of magazines or trading stations on 
their main lines of roads, waterways and lakes for the reception and 
distribution of commodities, with a ‘‘ centre of domestic com- 
merce,” preferably at Athlone. With industry the whole face of 
Ireland might be changed and absenteeism diminished. As it was 
who could blame an Irish gentleman, who had seen a little of the 
world and observed how men lived elsewhere, if he could not con- 
tentedly sit down in a cold, damp, sordid habitation in the midst of 
a bleak country, inhabited by thieves and beggars? What was 
wanted was that some order should be taken for cleanliness, better 
built houses, better roads, better paved streets. A Herculean task ! 
But it might be asked whether the fable of Hercules and the carter 
ever suited any nation like that of Ireland. All the same, “ was 
there any reason in the world why one should not conceive of 
Ireland as a society or nation of human creatures clad in woollen 
cloths and stuffs, eating good bread, beef and mutton, poultry and 
fish in great plenty, drinking ale, mead and cider, inhabiting decent 
houses built of brick and marble, taking their pleasure in fair parks 
and gardens, depending on no foreign imports either for food or 
raiment?” Reading this, one wonders how old, after all, Sinn Fein 
is, and how far, even now, Berkeley’s scheme for the regeneration 
of Ireland is from being’ realised. A dream! Perhaps. Berkeley 
was a visionary; but it is out of such dreams as his that the king- 
dom of heaven on earth will one day be formed. 

So much for the ailments of Ireland and their remedies; but fully 
half of Berkeley’s Querist is devoted to the subject of money and 
the part played by banks in promoting trade. Money, Berkeley 
tells us, is not in itself wealth. Wealth is the power to command 
the service of others. Money is merely a means of reckoning wealth. 
It may consist of a metal coinage or only of stamped paper. In 
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certain respects a paper currency is preferable to a metallic, being 
of more dispatch in payments, more easily transferred, preserved 
and recovered when lost. The statement may be allowed to pass, 
but when we come to the query whether, “‘ supposing the denom- 
inations were retained, although the bullion were gone, things 
might not, nevertheless, be rated, bought and sold, industry pro- 
moted and a circulation of commerce maintained,” we feel that 
Berkeley is getting on to dangerous ground. Query, he asks, 
“ whether, in order to understand the true nature of wealth and ~ 
commerce, it would not be right to consider a ship’s crew cast 
upon a desert island. . . . Whether they would not subsist by the 
‘mutual participation of each other’s industry? ` Whether, when 
one man had in his way procured more than he could consume, 
he would not exchange his superfluities to supply his wants? 
Whether this must not produce credit? Whether to facilitate these 
conveyances,.to record and. circulate. this credit, they would not 
soon agree on certain tallies, tokens, tickets or counters?’ Un- 
fortunately Berkeley does not stay to ask himself, supposing these 
islanders had fixed on cowries as tickets or counters to measure 
credit, what would. happen if they tried to transact business with 
_ men on another island where cowries were too common to possess 
any value. Had he done so he would speedily have found that 
some other ticket or counter was required and that this is the 
"reason for the general adoption of gold as the standard to measure 
credit. Paper alone, as we are at present being sharply reminded, 
is entirely insufficient for external trade. A man’s credit, reckoned 
in paper, may be perfectly good in his own country, but to pur- | 
chase things from abroad he must be able to change that credit 
into the currency of the country-he is dealing with. Confining our- 
selves, however, to a domestic trade, and it was this Berkeley 
had chiefly in view, there is nothing to object against his theory 
of money as merely tickets or counters for recording credit. A 
tradesman’s token is enough for purely local business. The only 
‘drawback to the theory is that it does not lead us very far, It may. 
be, as he says, that it was not the bullion lying in the Bank of 
Amsterdam that constituted the wealth of Holland, but the in- 
dustry of the Dutch. But after all the bullion lying in the Bank of 
Amsterdam represented the accumulated industry of the Dutch, 
just as much as a chest of homespun linen represented years of 
industry in our grandmothers’ time. É 
The fact is, there is no such thing as a purely domestic 
trade. Berkeley insisted that Ireland could live of her 
own and had no need of a foreign trade. This is, 
from the economical point of view, the weak point of Sinn Fein. 
Nations, like individuals, are dependent on egch other. To guard 
oneself by a wall of brass a thousand cubits high is merely to 
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stultify oneself. Berkeley was dead against luxuries. But what 
is a luxury? Is a volume of sermons any more a necessity to a 
clergyman than a yard of Brussels lace is to a fine woman? It is all 
a question of relativity. But to come to the subject of banks. A 
bank in Berkeley’s opinion represented a fund of credit which 
might be employed in promoting and developing industrial 
undertakings. Irish experience, he admitted, was not greatly in 
favour of banks. But their experience had been confined to private 
` banks, which, as everybody knew, were not always safe concerns. 
What, however, about a bank of national credit, supported by 
public funds and secured by Parliament? Of the solidity of such 
an‘ institution there could be no question. The advantages would 
be manifold. It was an old grievance that Ireland had no mint of 
her own. The notes of the National Bank would help to supply 
this lack and relieve the tension caused by a shortage of coin. In 
the case of a poor country like Ireland it was of great importance 
to have coins of small denominations. How often had trade at 
markets and fairs been brought to a standstill for want of change? 
The notes of the Bank would do for larger payments, but these 
must be supplemented by a copper coinage. It was even a question 
whether it would not be highly expedient if they had coins of a 
peculiar value to answer the special requirements of the country. 
Berkeley’s views on this subject contrast favourably with Swift’s 
senseless outcry some years earlier against Wood’s half-pence; bute 
his chief claim to the attention of economists is his suggestion for 
the establishment of.a National Bank and the arguments be used 
to support it. Half a century was to elapse before his scheme was 
realised by the foundation of the Bank of Ireland; but the credit of 
making it rests with him. 
ROBERT DUNLOP. 


EDUCATION WITHOUT END. 


F activity be a sure sign of health, those who are responsible 
I for the development of education in this country should feel 
small anxiety for the welfare of their charge. The air is filled 
with psychological theories, with, educational conferences, with 
pedagogical methods, plans, and experiments. So active and so 
fertile are the minds of those engaged in the profession of teach- 
ing, that the lay public may be pardoned for sometimes wondering . 
whether a little more time and trial are not necessary in order to 
test the value. of one suggested reform before it is set aside in 
order to introduce a second. There is no lack of novelty. What is 
wanting is the clear statement of any educational aim and ideal. 
The present ‘situation is .in.certain ways unique. One is 
accustomed to associate eager activity, inventiveness, enlightened 
thought about the best methods of ‘performing a task, with some 
powerful and all-pervading aim. In art, in literature, in politics, 
progress and originality have generally been closely linked with 
vision and belief ; with a confident and hopeful outlook ; not infre- 
quently with dogmatism. It is the complete want of belief in the 
possibility of an aim and the absence of-even positive passion in 
the scepticism of educational thinkers which forms the most 
remarkable feature of the age. It is possible to think of people 
*ordering their lives with a sort of desperate carelessness in accord- 
ance with the philosophy of a Zeno or a Gorgias. There have been 
instances in history of important political structures built upon a 
basis in which passionate disbelief is a primary element; but mere 
nescience, the cold denial of the possibility of proclaiming any end 
for social endeavour, is surely an unparalleled postulate upon 
which to erect a structure of method and of practical organisation. 
Yet, although there has scarcely ever been a time when interest in 
educational theory has been more widespread, and when educa- 
tional experiments have been carried out in greater variety, the 
root which a study of these phenomena reveals as common to all 
is a timid scepticism as to the aim of education and the good of man. 
A survey of. modern educational movements reveals roughly 
two great changes at work. The first consists in a growing alliance 
between certain recent discoveries or-theories of psychology and 
current educational practice. The second is the wide dissemination 
of methods of teaching and of discipline, based upon a belief in 
the value of individual freedom. among children., Both these 
features are worthy of consideration and scrutiny, for it is not 
impossible that, unlike as they appear, they are equally the 
blossoming of a wider and deeper tendency, rooted in the life of 
our day. It is at’ any rate noticeable that some psychological 
theories have gained a far more ready acceptance and approval 
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among the teaching profession than others equally well founded. 
Those psychologists who employ the retrospective attitude of 
natural science, in declaring that the phenomena of mind are 
either determined, or in a large measure conditioned, by the past 
history of the mind, are those whose inspiration may be most 
clearly traced in recent teaching practice. The psychology of the 
unconscious mind and the influence of instinctive tendencies upon 
conduct—both of which go far to render unnecessary any tele- 
- ological explanation of voluntary behaviour—have had a very im- 
portant share in shaping methods of teaching, especially among 
young children. The contention here made is that, because these 
thtories can readily be adapted to a pedagogy which shrinks 
from announcing its aim, they and no other have gained accept- 
ance in the education of our day. On the other hand, the 
enthusiasm that seems to accompany many of the movements 
which make freedom their central aim, at first sight blinds one’s 
eyes to the essentially negative character of the underlying 
philosophy. Freedom as to means may betoken the growth of a 
more liberal and tolerant spirit in those who proclaim it; but 
freedom as to both means and ends can exist only among men 
whose minds are wholly agnostic towards the great ultimate 
doctrines of truth and of right. 

By far the most important contribution made to psychological 
knowledge in recent years was that begun by Professor Freud ine 
the study of morbid psychology during the first decade of the 
present century. The brilliant theories, which he had formed in 
order to cover the phenomena of insanity, he proceeded to extend 
so as to render them applicable to the processes of the norma! 
mind. This work, immensely valuable and suggestive as it is, 
implies a view of innate human tendencies which is far from 
flattering to the nobility of the natural man. The doctrine of 
original sin is resuscitated in a more depressing form than that 
in which it was originally stated. For Freud is a determinist and 
very strict in his scientific attitude, so that the palliatives of 
tedemption and grace, which religion offers, become logically 
untenable; and the teacher, being himself but one link in the 
chain of causation, does that which he does (whatever it may be) 
because he can clearly do no other. There is little object in 
attempting to form conscious aims where all is predetermined. 

Investigations into the psychology of childhood, both in this 
country and in America, by less thorough determinists and by 
those who profess a philosophy of freedom, have laid much stress 
upon the importance of the instincts in determining lines of 
conduct. Man inherits from his ancestors, animal and human, 
and even from his tsibe or herd, tendegcies to react in a uniform 
manner and to experience feelings of a definite type in the presence 
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of certain groups of stimuli. As these tendencies are automatic 
and innate, it is clear that they are of enormous importance in the 
‘training of young children, and the way in which they are 
regarded must radically affect teaching practice. For the most 
insistent efforts of psychologists have been made in order to bring 
their study. within the circle of the sciences, and this fact has 
affected teachers even more strongly than those who know fully 
the difficulties of the attempt. In-consequence, class-room practice 


has striven to adopt the attitude of science and is in many ways : 


working upon the fundamentally materialistic assumption that the 
future can be fully, or even primarily, conditioned by the past. It 
is to be feared that in many nursery and infant schools a type 
of discipline has been set up which is based upon a manipulation 
of instincts carried out by the teacher, rather than a presentation 
of ideals of conduct in accordance with. which’ the child may 


regulate his own actions. The motives for this are commendable. 


and humane enough, and may usually be found in a wish to be 
tid of rewards and punishments and the anxiety to avoid the 
setting up of neuroses by the stirring of childish fears and the 
frustration of natural desires. But there are deeper causes than 
these. Such methods are well adapted io the opinion of our day. 
When a child is filled with pugnacity at the sight of a companion 


who is carrying ‘off his favourite toy,’a teacher, without having’ 
eany ideals of education or any vision òf what a man should be, . 


can put an end to an unpleasant situation by steering his pupil’s 
feelings towards tenderness or herd emotion.. The method is 
suited to short views, and is fraught with all the perils which 
inevitably attend upon the mechanical: manipulation of mental 
processes without reference to those larger movements of the 


r 


spirit which involve freedom of choice and, in consequence, fixed 


landmarks of the soul. 

If one turns now from those discoveries of psychology; which 
have proved especially acceptable to educationists, to the outstand- 
ing principle of freedom which animates so many of the theories 
and experiments in modern. pedagogical practice, it becomes 
apparent that this principle is in direct opposition to.the basic 
thought upon which recent psychological theories are built up. 
It is, of course, possible, even if complete determinism be true, 
that the best results accrue.when minds are allowed to develop 
along the lines of their own being without interference-from other 


and older persons; but the determinism of Freud is combined with 


such an exceedingly unpromising inheritance of innate tendencies 
~that, but for educational: interference, thé prospect of human 
development along moral lines seems remote. In spite, however, 
of this contrast in underlying philosophig principle, the fact 
remains that the methods ‘of Dr. Montessori, of the Dalton Plan, 
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of Professor Nunn, of Professor Dewey, and. of many less famous 
experimental teachers, are alike inspired by a belief in the peda- 
gogical value of an atmosphere of freedom. But the path of 
freedom is beset with more numerous and more fatal pitfalls than 
any other path that man may choose. And what at first sight 
appears to be the enthusiastic announcement of a deep conviction, 
sometimes proves upon closer scrutiny to be merely an excuse for 
interference in the lives of others by those whose professed 
- scepticism as to the end in view should logically and morally 
render such interference impossible. The abandonment of the 
right to interfere does not seem to preclude the apostles of 
freedom from limiting very considerably the liberty of others. 
The apparent paradox depends upon a confusion as to the 
limits within which freedom and social activity can exist together, 
either in the school or elsewhere. If complete and unfettered 
freedom be the right of every individual during the period of 
pupilage; if every child has a legitimate claim to determine not 
only the ways in which he shall apply himself to the subjects of 
study and the various activities of school life, but also what those 
subjects of study and those social activities are to be; if he is to 
decide not only the means by which his education is to proceed, 
but also the end to which it is to lead, then the existence of a 
teacher or of an educational theorist is a superfluity; it is even an 
impertinence. But however emphatically the new teacher maye 
proclaim his abdication, the very existence of such an institution 
as a school, in which certain subjects are, as a matter of fact, 
studied, leaves the responsibility for the educational aim with him. 
It may be—and to-day it usually is—a fact that he finds it 
extremely difficult to express clearly what his aim is; but that does 
not relieve him from the responsibility for having one. So far as 
this question of ends is concerned, the teacher in the Montessori 
school is just as fully responsible for the type of education there 
given and for the results to which that education leads as Dr. 
Arnold himself. The great difference between them is that Dr. 
Arnold knew and declared the end which he had in view, and the 
modern teacher busies himself exclusively with means without 
professing to have made his aim clear to himself or to the world. 
Having, therefore, no distinct idea of what that good thing is 
which education may be expected to achieve, the modern teacher 
finds in the doctrine’ of freedom a theory by which he thinks it 
possible to justify his own existence and, at the same time, to 
deny the necessity for proclaiming an aim for his educational 
practice. He is no longer the preceptor; he is truly the paidagogos. 
His function is to carry the lyre and the tablets of his pupil and 
to keep him safe from the tyrannical interference of too powerful 
things and people. The teacher resigns the hateful and coercive 
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rôle of the old instructor and disciplinarian, and assumes instead 
the pleasing guise of the purveyor of opportunity. 

If an inquirer asks in Socratic manner: ‘‘ Opportunity for 
. what? For skill in pushpin or for appreciation of poetry? For 
the discipline which leads to the self-effacement of the ascetic or 
for that which aims at the self-exaltation of the superman?” he 
will find great difficulty in eliciting any answer. Professor Nunn 
is bold and outspoken.* ‘‘ There can be no universal aim of 
education,” he says, .‘‘ if that aim is to include the assertion of - 
any particular ideal of life, for there are as many ideals as there 
are persons.” If the view of Professor Nunn be accepted, this 
may be the unfortunate result; for he would cultivate individuatity 
to the full. But there have been many educational movements in 
the past, and great social institutions which have been based upon 
a common ideal and which have drawn their strength and social 
vigour from the unity of aim among their members. The Spartan 
state, the Catholic Church, the Franciscan Order, are obvious 
instances. 

Nor are there wanting in the present day signs that the need for | 
social unity is being felt by thinkers, and even by nations. The 
widespread effort which i is now being made in America to achieve 
what is known as. “ group thinking ” among communities of 
educated people is a significant reaction. The particular forms 

e which the movement has taken are not here our concern; but the 
fact that the need for greater solidarity in the mental life is making 
itself felt among groups of educated citizens is a sign that the 

` sceptical denial of the possibility of a unified social and cultural 
aim is proving an unsatisfactory philosophy for actual living. In 
this country attempts are being made to extend our notion of 
education beyond the period of school or college life, and to 
identify it with an ordered social experience. For this purpose 
plans have been suggested by theorists and an experiment is 
being undertaken in the county of Cambridgeshire to provide an 
institution, called a village hall, by the help of which the people 

_ of the village may strive to achieve for themselves an ideal of 
common culture and development. 

These are no more than signs, but they are clear signs (and 
there are more of them) that a monadic view of human life and 
a philosophy of opportunism are failing to satisfy the demands of 
a strong social spirit and a civic aim. The desire is for unity; 
and where can unity be found, without loss of freedom, save in 
the adoption of a common end? The need of the moment is for 
a teacher of teachers—preceptor præceptorum—who shall breathe 
into the body of our national education the life which comes alone 
from. an aim and a vision, F, H. Ceci Brock. 

* Education, Its Data and First Principles. T. Percy Nunn. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
MILITARISM: INTERNATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 


T happened, no doubt by chance, that a period of unusual quiet 
I in world diplomacy coincided with the now historic enterprise 
of British Trade Unionism. The world’s thinkers—such as 
they are in this our generation—had the more spare time to devote 
to the news from Great Britain. It is already safe to declare that 
. the reputation of perfide Albion has been strengthened on the old 
lines. The revolutionary escapade of the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress had the oddities and puzzling inconsist- 
enaies which have-often characterised British affairs, to the confu- 
sion of foreign “‘ authorities ’’ on Great Britain. That the escapade 
was revolutionary in quality was common ground among impartial 
observers, although there was a sharp division of opinion on the 
question whether the T.U.C. intended it to be, or recognised it as, 
revolutionary. If a revolution be the successful attempt of a sec- 
tion of a people to achieve something of general concern to that 
people by means other than those of the existing constitution, 
then the strike in Great Britain was an attempt ať revolution. 

The British people are experienced in constitutional practice. 
They have the reputation of being the most successful practitioners 
in the world of parliamentary democracy. The fact that less than 
two years ago there was a Labour Government in power in Great 
Britain, that its Prime Minister and other chief ministers were the 
creators of the Trades Union cause in Great Britain, seemed to the 
authorities above mentioned to be evidence that the British constitu- 
tion was adequate to the needs of democracy in Great Britain. 
When, in May, 1926, the T.U.C. attempted to blackmail the 
public, to the total disregard of the parliamentary machinery which 
exists for the precise purpose of organising the common conven- 
ience of that public, the position was clearly revolutionary. The 
first thing, however, that stole the wind and sagged the sails of the 
foreign commentator was that the T.U.C. itself indignantly pro- 
tested that its object was not revolutionary. In Russia, in Ger- 
many, to take two cases, the revolutionaries found that clear headed- 
ness of motive was an indispensable means to the end. Was it pos- 
sible—the question had to be asked—that the British T.U.C. was 
green enough to dabble in revolution by accident? Probably the 
T.U.C. was honest, if‘muddled, in its pretension that its object was 
exclusively industrial. Therein, however, it emulated the quality of 
thought displayed by Signor Mussolini, who in September, 1923, 
shelled Corfu, killed over a hundred people, occupied the island, 
and sent his spokesman to Geneva to plead that the issue was one 
of peaceful occupation. That was only one of the paradoxes com- 
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mitted by the British T.U.C. Its leaders, having fulminated in 
their international aspect against Signor Mussolini’s suppression 
of one or two organs of the Italian pes; proceeded to suppress the 
entire British press. 

The absence of serious disorder, and the aþundance of good 
humoured chaff during the ten days’ course of the attempted revo- 
lution was the one point which did not surprise the foreign expert, 
or ruin his reputation. When, however, the results of the attempted | 
revolution were known and digested, confusion gave way to amused’ , 
despair in the minds of those who watched us. The triple evolution 
~~ on both sides in the revolutionary struggle needs only to be stated 

to have its oddity emphasised. The T.U.C. first surrendered yn- 

conditionally ; next the miners were offered in a Prime Minister’s 

proposal most of what they had originally demanded; then, the 

miners’ leaders became intransigent and behaved as if they had won 

the revolution after all. The Government’s performance was 

equally impressive. It first, paid.. a nine months’ subsidy, . 
(23,000,000) to prevent a “ general ” strike; next it joined issue 

and accepted the general strike after all, because it was unwilling i 
to extend the subsidy : then after victory it voluntarily offered more - 
subsidy! Even last August, when the Government started to pay 

the £23,000,000 of national money for the coal industry, it thereby 

neatly, if unconsciously, summarised one, aspect of the T.U.C.’s 

case for nationalisation of the industry: but the T.U.C. stolidly 

“yefrained from taking the hint for its own propaganda. How can. 
foreign observers of British politics take us seriously? If our repu- 

tation were not that of perfide, AUNOR, it would be that of Alice in 

Wonderland. 

There are aspects, however, of what happened in Great Britain 
during the first fortnight of May, 1926, which have a permanent in- 
terest to those who study politics in an international background. 
Since Europe was knocked to bits between 1914 and 1918 there 
have been many revolutions and attempts at revolution. This is a 
period of history in which elementals have been stripped of their `- 
covering, and in which political philosophy has acquired a big 
supply of raw material. There is a chance that cause and effect wilt 
be correlated. 

One interesting question that was presented to the would. was ' 
this: how far was the strike declared by the British T.U.C. a 
general strike? Several countries are expert in the matter.. No . 
German, for instance, regarded the British strike as a general strike. 
They had a general strike in Germany in 1920. The strike leaders 
called out all workers. Railways, transport, mines, all industry 
stopped. There was no gas, no electricity, no telephone, no tele- 
graph, no means of communication. Every individual in Germany 

e ° 
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found himself isolated, without light, without heat, unable to com- 
municate with anybody except by walking. The whole structure 
of organised communal life was smashed. The existing surplus 
of food was available to those who knew where it was, and who 
could get it. Chemists sold their wares to anybody who could get to 
their shops. Doctors did what they could to whatever extreme cases 
came across their path. Hospital organisation fell through, and 
patients were left unattended. In other words, almost complete chaos. 
. It was ended by a counter strike, in which employers and all profes- 
sional people stopped work and shut down. -That completed the 
chaos. A handful of men of the ruling classes then collected a few 
troops and shot the strike headquarters to bits. On the general 
ruin the business of reorganising the whole country was restarted. 
Now if the British strike had been a general strike, the catastrophe 
would have been equally sudden and equally general. The T.U.C. 
could not have organised or conducted the strike without the tele- 
phone or the telegraph, yet it was the telephone and the telegraph 
that enabled the Government to fight the strike. The bank staffs 
could not be called out, because the banks were as necessary to the 
T.U.C. as to anybody else. The Stock Exchange was more im- 
mediately necessary to the T.U.C. than to so-called capitalists, 
because about £3,000,000 worth of securities had to be realised for 
strike pay. Food and medical supplies were necessary without 
distinction of persons. In short a really general strike (as opposed 
to the partial strike just over) is impossible except as a form of 
suicide, because by the nature of things it cannot be organised 
without bringing immediate ruin to the organisers. 

Partial, then, and not general, as was the British strike, what was 
its political value? Some of those who recognised the good done 
to the workers by the trades union movement during the past thirty 
years are inclined to ask : what else could the T.U.C. do but call a 
general strike in defence of the miners? That question raises the 
old question of militarism versus pacifism. In foreign policy the 
Labour Movement in Great Britain is pacifist. It regards war or 
force not only as a wrongful, but as a futile, method of settling 
disputes between nations. What alternative does it suggest? Arbi- 
tration. How conducted? Through the League of Nations. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s Geneva Protocol of 1924 was a practical 
attempt to give effect to that philosophy. © Why then does the 
trade union movement in Great Britain adopt the wholly incon- 
sistent policy of force in its own industrial disputes ? Some Labour 
people argue that mine-owners, railway directors, ‘‘ capitalists ” 
in general, would reduce wages to the last penny unless they were 
resisted by the only weapon at the disposal of workers—namely the 
Strike. But then the fire-eaters during the Great War argued that 
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German Junkers could understand nothing but cold steel. Labour 
was right about the Great War. It was the wrong method, and 
war never yet achieved anything but disaster to everybody con- 
cerned. Having understood the simple truth in its international 
aspect, however, Labour perversely proceeded to violate it in its 


- industrial aspect. Strikes, whether single or sectional or general, 


are a form of war. During the recent strike the bulletins issued 
by the T.U.C. were drawn up ina military phraseology. The first 
trades called out—transport, railwaymen,. printers, etc.,—were, 
referred to as the “ first line troops.” , F 
It may be fairly answered that the “‘ Jix ” type of mind is equally 


‘inconsistent. That type is all for militarism as a method of settling 


international disputes, and all for pacifism or arbitration as the’ 
method for settling industrial disputes. Unfortunately, there is 
less excuse for the Labour inconsistency than, for the Jix incon- 
sistency. In 1914 there was no effective League of Nations. There 
was a Hague Court, but its authority was weak, was not effective. 
Even the Jixites since the Great War have sincerely given their 
support to the League of Nations idea, are attempting to build up 
an authority which may settle international disputes by arbitration 
instead of by war. Perversely enough the British Labour move- 
ment, having the instrument for industrial arbitration ready at 
hand, established firmly, accepted for centuries—namely the British 


; Government—not only did not use it, but tried to haul it down. . 


That perversity is disturbing. Some Labour extremists will no 
doubt answer that the Government (when it happens to be a Con-- 
servative Government) is prejudiced in favour of the ‘‘ Capitalists” 
against the workers, and that the workers would hardly receive 


„justice. Similarly. the Jixites might argue—witness Lord Birken- 


head’s famous speech about glittering swords to the students of - 
Glasgow University—that the League of Nations is not an attract- 
ive means of vindicating the particular national case at stake. Hence 
indeed the whole explanation of the hesitation about making the 
League of Nations a superstate, disposing of the necessary autho- 


_rity to enforce its decisions. 


The Jixites here again have more justification. The League is 
not. a superstate. In crises (e.g. Corfu) its authority has been 
flouted : and in 1923 there was no redress for Greece. The weaker 
party went to the wall. By contrast the Labour movement in Great 
Britain emphatically has its redress. Thefe is the next election. . 
If the T.U.C. devoted its efforts and its money to urging the 
2,000,000 trade unionists who struck in May to vote Labour at the 
next election, it would be more profitably employed, and more truly 
carrying out its trust, than by squandering 45,000,000 in a futile 
and disastrous strike which hurts the worker as much as the rest 
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of us. The Jixites did grave disservice to their country by support- 
ing the international war idea in 1914-1918. The T.U.C. did equal 
disservice to the worker by supporting the industrial war idea in 
May, 1926. Even if a Conservative Government happen now to be 
in power (put there incidentally by Labour people as well as by 
others); even if Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet were a grossly unjust and 
prejudiced arbitral body and had awarded a mines decision more 
_ favourable to the owners than to the workers--the workers would 
have gained something, their hard-earned contributions to union 
funds would be intact, and they could wait till the next election for 
thejr redress. As it is, their funds have gone, the workers suffered 
financially during the strike, their wives found it difficult to feed 
their families, industry is damaged, there is less employment avail- 
‘able, capital is shy of British industrial concerns, next year’s budget 
is gloomier in prospect. When we are all in the same boat, hot- 
headedness is dangerous. At the beginning of May; if the T.U.C. 
had issued to the press a statement that the Miners’ Federation 
could not accept the owners’ offer, and had asked the Government 
to arbitrate, the owners could hardly have refused. Public opinion 
would have been overwhelming on the side of the miners. If the 
arbitral award had conceded more to the owners’ case than to that 
of the miners—and it could not, in view of the Coal Commission’s 
report, have awarded one hundred per cent. to the owners—the 
miners could have accepted it under protest. They would have? 
gained more in material, and much more in moral, assets than by 
striking, and would have vindicated progressive against reactionary 
political principle. 
Lorp CECIL AT GENEVA. 


Lord Cecil flew to Paris on May gth (a method of travel necessitat- 
ed by the strike) and thence travelled to Geneva by train. He went 
to represent the British Government on the two League Committees 
which were to consider, the one the constitution of the Council, the 
other the arrangements for a disarmament conference. During the 
week before he left, he chose an opportunity presented by a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons to make a satirical comment on the 
position he would find himself in at Geneva as the representative in 
international disarmament discussions of a country which in its 
internal affairs adopted war as the arbiter of disputes. The chron- 
icle of what happened at those Geneva meetings must be reserved 
till next month. -The first committee, which considered the ques- 
tion of the Council’s constitution, met on May 1rth and sat till the 
end of the week (May 15th). Lord Cecil made the following pro- 
posal on behalf of the British Government : (1) that all non-perma- 
nent members of thesCouncil should in the future be elected for a 
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period of three years, one third of the number to be elected annually, 
It should be ‘the normal practice that the retiring non-permanent 
members should not be re-elected immediately after their period of 
office, unless the Assembly by a two-thirds vote should make a 
special recommendation to that effect; (2) that the present number 
of non-permanent seats be increased by three, making a new total 
of nine, thereby providing for an annual election of three non- 
. permanent members of the Assembly. , H the British proposal were — 
adopted, the Assembly next September would elect the relays for 
the next three years; and every state member of the League, in- 
cluding Brazil, Spain, and Poland, would have an equal chance of 
election with every other state memper though not in a permanent 
status. 

The preparatory commission for the Disarmament Conference 
was due to meet on May 17th. Asa result of the committee work 
already done, a questionnaire had been circulated among. the inter- 
ested governments, and it was the business of the commission, on 
the basis of the answers received from those governments, to see 
if enough common ground could be discovered on which to convene 
a disarmament conference next year, The questionnaire was as 
follows : 7 

Question One. What is to be understood by the expression 
, armaments °? (a) Definition of the various factors—military, 
economic, geographical, etc:,—upon which the power of a country 
in time of war depends. (b) Definition and special characteristics 
of the various factors which constitute the armaments of a country 

in time of peace; the different categories of armaments—militàry, 
naval, and air—the methods of recruiting, training, organisations 
capable of immediate military ‘employment, etc. 

Question Two.. (a) Is it practicable’ to limit the ultimate war 
strength of a country, or must any measures of disarmament be con- 
fined to the peace strength. (b) What is to be understood by the 

- expression ‘‘ reduction and limitation of armaments ’’? The var- 
‘ious forms which reduction or limitation may take in the case of 
land, sea, and air forces: the relative advantages or disadvantages 
of each of the different forms or methods: for example, the reduc- 
tion of the larger peace-time units or of their mobilisable forces : 
the reduction of the length of active service, the reduction of the 
_ quantity of military equipment, the reductien of expenditure on 
national defence, etc. 

Question Three. By what standards is it possible to measure 
the armaments of one country against the armaments of another, 
e.g., numbers, period of service, equipment, expenditure, etc? 

Question Four. Can there be said to be “ offensive ” and 
<‘ defensive’? armaments? Is there any method of ascertaining 
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whether a certain force is organised for purely defensive purposes 
(no matter what use may be made of it in time of war) or whether, 
on the contrary, it is established for the purposes in a spirit of 
aggression ? 

Question Five. (a) On what principle will it be possible to draw 
up a scale of armaments permissible to the various countries, tak- 
ing into account particularly, population, resources, geographical 
situation, length and nature of maritime communications, density 
and character of the railways, vulnerability of the frontiers and of 
the important vital centres near the frontiers, the time required, 
varying with different states, to transform peace armaments into war 
armaments; the degree of security which, in the event of aggres- 
sion, a state could receive under the provisions of the Covenant or 
of separate engagements contracted towards that State? (b) Can 
the reduction of armaments be promoted by examining possible 
means for ensuring that the mutual assistance, economic and milit- 
ary, contemplated in Article 16 of the Covenant, shall be brough: 
quickly into operation as soon as an act of aggression has been 
committed ? 

Question Six. (a) Is there any device by which civil and military 
aircraft can be distinguished for purposes of disarmament? If this 
is not practicable, how can the value of civil aircraft be computed 
in estimating the air strength of any country? (b) Is it possible 
or desirable to apply the conclusions arrived at in above (a) to parts 
of aircraft and aircraft engines? (c) Is it possible to attach military 
value to commercial fleets in estimating the naval armaments of a 
country ? 

Question Seven. ‘Admitting that disarmament depends on 
security, to what extent is regional disarmament possible in return 
for regional security ? Or is any scheme of disarmament impractic- 
able unless it is general? If regional disarmament is practicable, 
would it promote or lead up to general disarmament ? 

The official name for the commission which was to meet on Mav 
17th is ‘‘ The Preparatory Commission for the Conference on the 
Limitation and Reduction of Armaments.” It was constituted 
by the Council as a result of a resolution of the Sixth Assembly 
(1925), whereby it was decided that it was possible and indeed nec- 
essary to make a preparatory study of these questions with a view to 
a conference. The proviso was made that the conference proper 
should not be convened until satisfactory conditions had been 
assured for general security as provided for in Resolution 14 of the 
Third Assembly (1922). The Council, therefore, set up the pre- 
paratory commission and fixed its main outlines of work. The 
Commission consisted of representatives of the States Members 
of the Council and of countries which, by reason of their geograph- 
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ical situation, occupy a special place in the problem of disarmament. 
Those states are the Argentine, Bulgaria, Finland, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Rumania, and Jugoslavia. In addition, Germany, the 
United States and Russia. were invitéd to take part, but Russia - 
refused. Any state not represented on the Commission was entitled 
to submit memoranda on the points in which it is specially inter- 
ested and to be heard in support of such memoranda. The Com- 
mission on its side was empowered to call for the help of any-state 
which it regarded as specially interested in any- question being con- 
sidered.. The Commission was empowered to draw up proposals to 
lay before the Council, and to provide for the control and co-ordina- 
tion of all the work preparatory to the conference. It was, thete- 
fore, given the authority to make use of all the relevant organisa- 
tions of the League. It could apply, for instance, to the Permanent 
-Advisory Commission in.the case of any questions relating to the 
military, naval or air aspect of the questions ‘at issue,-or, so far as 
the economic aspect of the problem was concerned, to a Joint Com- 
mission constituted in this way ::two members each of the Econ- 
omic and Financial Organisations of the League, two members of 
‘the Employers’ Group and two of the Workers’ Group of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour'Office, and four members 
specially qualified in’ industrial and transport questions, chosen 
from the following nations: Germany, the United States, Japan 
And Russia. 

At the end of April the ne of Nations issued a-timely vol- 
ume of ““ Statistical Information on the Trade in Arms, Ammuni- 
tion and Implements of War.” It gives some interesting figures 
about the international traffic in arms and munitions. The figures 
are based on the latest official customs statistics, which show that 
the export of arms and ammunition from thirty countries in the 
years 1920-1924 represented a total value of over 471,000,000, an 
alarming indication ofthe extent of the traffic. Exports for 1924 
atnounted to over 9,500,009. -Some interest was created in Euro- 
‘pean countries, and some unnecessary propaganda, by the dis- 
covery that Great Britain was the largest exporter in 1924, her per- 
‘centage of the whole being 31.6; the United States came second 
with 23.6 per cent:, and France third with 20.6 per cent. The 
British figure, however, takes on a different complexion when it is 
explained that 60 per-cent of the British exports went to other parts 
-of the British Empire. 

‘This difficult and mischievous question of international control 
of the traffic in arms is not new to the League. In May, 1925, the 
League summoned an international conference. On June 17th, 
1925, that Conference drew up a “‘ Convention for the Supervision 
of the International Trade in Arms and Ammunition and in Imple- 
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ments of War,” which, up to the present, has been signed by 
twenty-four countries, although no single Government has yet 
ratified it. The Convention provides for a general system of pub- 
licity for the international trade, including the publication of stat- 
istical returns for all exports and imports of arms, munitions, and 
war implements. It is to come into force when it has been ratified 
by a minimum of fourteen states. Fearing, no doubt, and with 
some reason, that so healthy a project might be indefinitely shelved, 
` the conference of last June, before winding up its work, inserted 
an important provision in its Final Act, thus: ‘‘That the inter- 
national aspect of the private manufacture of arms should receive 
early consideration by the different Governments.” As a result 
of that stipulation the Sixth Assembly last September invited the 
Council to prepare at once a Draft Convention to be considered by 
an International Conference, if possible before the Seventh 
Assembly meets next September. Since then a small Committee 
of the Council, assisted by the Technical Organisations of the 
League, has been engaged on this project, and its work will be 
- considerably helped by the statistical information just issued by 
the League. 


THE Russo-GERMAN TREATY. 


If the events of March, 1926, were not enough to deflate the 
Locarno idea, the big event of April, namely the publication of the” 
Russo-German treaty, completed the deflation. Perhaps the 
champagne of Locarno went to the head of world-opinion, world- 
opinion being too lacking in good breeding to carry its liquor. As 
a result, the Locarno idea became too much inflated. A further 
result was a too pessimistic view, manifested particularly in Trance, 
about the Russo-German treaty of friendship and neutrality. It 
became known about the middle of April that the treaty had been 
completed. Herr Stresemann thereupon went for a holiday to the 
South of Switzerland—not to Locarno, as some too epigrammatic 
commentators alleged, but to Lugano. The signature of the.treaty 
waited his return to Berlin. In the meantime, such being the 
jumpiness of European nerves, assurances were sought and were ` 
obtained that the impending treaty contained nothing that would 
conflict with Germany’s recent obligations under the Treaty of 
Locarno or with her prospective obligations under the Covenant of 
the League. The point was emphasised by German opinion that 
the negotiations for the treaty had started before the March events 
at Geneva, and that Germany had hoped to be a member of the 
League before it was signed. It was not Germany’s fault that she 
was not admitted to the League in March. None the less the real 
importance of the treaty was that it was signed by a Germany which 
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was not a member of the League. Mr. Chicherin had never con- 
cealed his anti-League bias, and his abrupt letter to the League 
refusing Russia’s participation in the work of the preparatory 
commission on disarmament was merely a straw in the wind. 

It was'what happened in March that gave a new importance to 
the; Russo-German treaty. British diplomacy in particular found 
itself at a disadvantage. So distant was the diplomatic relation- 
Ship between London and Moscow that for more than six months 
there had been no Russian representative in London, and the’ 
‘British Foreign Office had not felt the necessity of one. Germany 
had been so far alienated that she attached much greater importance 
to a Russian understariding since Geneva than before, and°Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s criticisms of Germany at Geneva were not 
forgotten. The position in April, 1926, was analogous in some 
ways to that of April, 1922, when during the Genoa Conference 
Germany and Russia, alienated at one and the same time, con- 
cluded their Rapallo Treaty, the effect of which made itself felt i in 
European diplomacy for at least two years following. Before the 
Russo-German treaty was signed, the British Government through - 
the medium of Lord D’Abernon made certain friendly suggestions 
to Berlin. The German Government was urged to make sure in 
advance that no possibility of ambiguity might arise next Sep- 
tember. Germany was given to understand that she was now 

*regarded as a de facto member of the League, that is, that her 
admission next September was taken for granted. Her attention 
was, therefore, drawn not only to Article 16 of the Covenant, which, 
Subject to the Locarno reservations, will impose certain obligations . 
on Germany to guarantee the peace between members of the. League, 
but also (which was more important) to Article 17 of the Covenant, 
‘which deals with the hypothetical case of a dispute between the 
League andanon-member State. If the League were to be involved . 
in a dispute with Russia by virtue of Article 17, Germany would be, 
implicated as a member óf the League. The necessary assurances 

` were given by Berlin that no conflict could arise between the terms 
of the Russo-German treaty and Germany’s future obligations 
- under the Covenant. 

The nature of the anxiety that had been shown in British: official 
quarters threw some light on the continued lack of foresight in the 
British attitude to Russia. The anxiety wag all about Germany’s ` 
possible obligations under the Covenant against Russia. There 
was, apparently, no hope or desire that Russia as well as Germany 
should enter the League, although such an event would solve-many 
problems. One found no indication of any official disturbance of 
‘mind in Whitehall about the complete inactivity in Russo-British 
diplomatic relations. 72. - 
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It is, however, true that there was little real need for anxiety about 
the Russo-German treaty. There were factors in its making which 
made it less important than the Rapallo Treaty of 1922. The 1422 
treaty was definitely the result of German and Russian exasperation 
at Genoa, and the accomplished fact was sprung as a surprise. No 
whisper of it had gone abroad until the text had been signed in the 
Hotel de Génes on Easter Day, 1922. In the present case Herr 
Stresemann took the initiative at the outset of informing Lord 
D’Abernon, and through him the Locarno Powers generally, of 
what was contemplated. There was no mystery. The treaty was 
signed in Berlin on April 24th. The signatories were the Russian 
Ambassador in Berlin, Mr. Krestinsky, and Herr Stresemann. 
The text of it was short and simple, and confirmed all the assurances 
that had been given in advance. Itruns thus: 

“ The German Government and the Government of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, inspired by the desire to do everything 
that can contribute to the maintenance of general peace and in the 
conviction that the interest of the German people and of the people 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics demands that co-opera- 
tion between them shall be continuous and mutually trusting, have 
agreed to strengthen the friendly relations existing between them 
by a special Treaty, and for this purpose have nominated as pleni- 
potentiaries, for the German Government, the Reich Foreign Min, 
ister, Herr Gustav Stresemann; and for the Government of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, the Ambassador Extraordin- 
ary and Plenipotentiary of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
M. Nikolai Nikolaievitch Krestinsky ; who, after the exchange of 
their credentials in good and proper form, have agreed upon the 
following terms : 

“ Article 1.—The basis of the relations between Germany and 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics remains the Treaty of 
Rapallo. 

“ The German Government and the Government of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics will remain in friendly touch witha 
one another in order to promote an understanding with regard to all, 
questions of a political and economic character mutually affecting 
their two countries. 

“ Article 2.—Should one of the contracting parties, in despite of 
its peaceful attitudes be attacked by a third party or by several 
third parties, the other contracting party will observe neutrality 
during the entire duration of the conflict. 

Article 3.—Should, as the result of a conflict of the kind men- 
tioned in Article 2, or even at a time in which neither of the con- 
tracting parties is involved in warlike affairs, a coalition be formed 
between third parties for the purpose of imposing upon one of tke 
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contracting parties an.economic or financial boycott, the other con- 
tracting party undertakes not to adhere to such coalition. 
“ Article 4.—This Treaty. is to be ratified and the deeds of rati- 
fication are to be exchanged in Berlin. ` 
“ The Treaty comes into force with the exchange of the deeds of 
ratification and. is valid for the period of five years. The two con- 
tracting parties will come to an understanding in good time before 
the expiry of this period as 5 to the form their political relations may 
take in the future. 
“ The pisaiaotentiaites have signed this agreement done in 
duplicate, in Berlin on April 24th, 1926.’ 
Two important covering letters were exchanged as follows : 
I Dated Foreign Ome Berlin, April 24th, 1926. Stresemann 
to Krestinsky : 
“ With reference to the negotiations upon the treaty signed to- 
day between the German Goverhment and the Government of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, I have the honour to make the 
following observations in the name of the German Government : 
“ (1) “In the negotiation and signature of the Treaty, both Gov- . 
ernments have concurred in the assumption that the principle laid 
down by them in Article One, paragraph two, of the treaty, of reach- 
ing an understanding:on all questions of a political and economic 
character jointly affecting the two countries, will contribute con- 
Siderably to the maintenance of general: peace. _In any case, the 
two Governments will bear in mind in their deliberations the need 
for the maintenance of the general peace. 
“ (2) In this spirit also. the two Governments have approached 
the fundamental questions which are bound up with the entry of 
Germany into the League of Nations. The German Government is 
convinced that Germany’s membership.of the League cannot con- 
. stitute an obstacle to the friendly development of the relations be- . 
tween Germany and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. The 
League of Nations is designed, according to the basic ‘idea of its 

` foundation, for the peaceful and equitable settlement of international 
disputes. -The German- Government is determined to collaborate 
“in the realisation of this idea to the best of its ability. If, _ however, 
though the German Government does not anticipate this, there 
should at any time take shape within the framework of the League, 
contrary to that fundamental idea of peace, any efforts directed ex- 
clusively against the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, Germany 
would most energetically oppose such ‘efforts. 

‘ (3) . The German Government proceeds upon the assumption 
that this fundamental attitude of German policy towards the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics cannot be adversely influenced by the 
loyal observation of the obltgations (arising out or Articles 16 and 17 
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of the Covenant of the League and relating to the application of 


sanctions) which would come into existence for Germany as the ~ 


consequence ôf her entry into the League of Nations. By the terms 
of these articles, the application of sanctions against the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics would come into consideration (in the 
absence of other causes) only if the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics entered upon a war of aggression against a third State. 

“ In connection herewith it is to be borne in mind that the 
question whether the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is the 
aggressor in the event of a conflict with a third State could only be 
determined with binding force for Germany with that State’s own 
coasent ; and that, therefore, an accusation in this sense settled by 
another Power against the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and 
regarded by Germany as unjustified, would not oblige Germany 
to take part in measures of any kind instituted on the authority of 
Article 16. With regard to the question whether, in a concrete 
case Germany would be in a position to take part in the applicatior 
of sanctions at all, and to what extent, the German Governmen: 
relies upon the Note of December Ist, 1925, on the interpretation o? 
Article 16, addressed to the German Government on the occasion of 
the signing of the Treaty complex of Locarno. 

“ (4) In order to create a secure basis for disposing without fric- 
tion of all questions arising between them, the two Governments 
regard it as desirable that they should immediately embark upon 
discussion for the conclusion of a general treaty for the peaceful 
solution of any conflicts that may happen to arise between the two 
parties when special attention shall be given to the possibilities of 
the process of agreement and arbitration.” 

II Dated Embassy of the Union of Socialist Sovier 
Republics, Berlin. April 24, 1926. Krestinsky to Stresemann : 
“Your Excellency,—In acknowledging receipt of the Note which 
you have addressed to me with regard to the negotiations on th2 
Treaty signed to-day between the Government of the Union cf 
Socialist Soviet Republics and the German Government, I hav2 
the honour to make the following reply in the name of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics : —- 

“(1) Both Governments during the negotiations and the sigr- 
ing of the treaty have proceeded on the assumption that the 
principle of an understanding laid down by them in Article 1, 
of the Treaty, with regard to mutual political and economic ques- 
tions in both countries, shall in the main contribute to the preserve - 
tion of the general peace. In any event, both Governments will be 
guided in their discussions by the essential need for preserving the 
general peace. 

“ (2) The Government of the Unign of Socialist Soviet Re- 
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publics takes note of the explanation contained in Numbers 2 and 
+ 3 of your Note concerning the principal questions which are con- 
nected with Germany’s entry into the League of Nations. 

“ (3) In order to create a secure basis for disposing without. 
friction of all questions arising between them, the two Govern- 
ments regard it as desirable that they should immediately embark 
upon discussions for the conclusion of a general treaty for the 
peaceful solution of any conflicts that may happen to arise between 
the two parties, when special attention shall be given to. the 
possibilities of the process of agreement and arbitration.” 

It was an open.secret that the final text differed greatly from the 
original draft urged by Moscow. In the form finally adopted 
there was nothing which would have made it impossible for, say, 
Great Britain to have signed an identical treaty with Russia. 
Article 3 fully safeguards Germany’s prospective undertakings 
under Article 17 of the Covenant, for it precludes Germany’s par- 
ticipating in financial or economic sanctions against. Russia only.. 
in case Russia has herself maintained peace. As Article 17 of the _ 
Covenant enjoins such. sanctions only against a State which has 
broken the peace there can be no conflict between Geneva and 
Berlin'on that score. Those, however, who make a practice of 
looking for trouble asked what would happen if Russia did some- - 
.thing of the kind that was done by Signor, Mussolini in September 
1923, that is if Russia made an armed attack on somebody and l 
informed the League that it was a peaceful proceeding? It is 
better perhaps not to look for trouble. . 

“While there was general agreement in London that the treaty 
was juridically correct and fulfilled Germany’s promise to -the 
Locarno „Powers, there were those—among them Sir Austen 
Chamberlain—who regarded. the moment chosen for the signature 
of the treaty as psychologically bad, and who feared that it might 
lead to complications between now and September. There were 
indeed abundant signs that. French opinion was roused—wholly 
without reason—by the treaty. If, however, the moment was 
* psychologically bad, why was itso? The treaty would have been 

signed whether Germany had been admitted to the League 
‘in March or not. The only factor that could affect the 
- , psychology of the moment was _that the Locarno Powers 
` failed in March to redeem their Locarno promise ‘of: admit- 
ting Germany to the League. Neither Getmany nor Russia 
can be held responsible for that. If any criticism was to- 
be made, it was at the expense of the British Government for hav- 
ing allowed Germany to take the initiative in building the bridge 
between Russia and Europe. It could not be surprising’ that 
where Great Britain refused to move, Germany took the lead. 


` 
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The treaty of arbitration between Germany and Russia, which was 
clearly hinted at in Dr. Stresemann’s and Mr. Krestinsky’s Notes 
as being imminent, began to be negotiated within a week of the 
signature of the treaty of neutrality. 

French opinion started an immediate offensive against Germany 
for having concluded a treaty outside the framework of the League, 
thereby giving a bright illustration of its lack of self-consciousness 
about the multitude of such treaties France herself had concluded. 
. There was however an important difference in Germany’s favour 
between the Russo-German Treaty and the treaties France has con- 
tracted in Central Europe, and the Middle East. Herr Strese- 
mann’s covering note to Mr. Krestinsky reserved complete freedom 
of judgment to Germany in any issue which might affect the 
League. That fact incidentally is, or ought to be, enough to 
satisfy the Corfu scaremongers above alluded to. Herr Strese- 
mann’s statement that “ it is to be borne in mind that the question 
whether the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is the aggressor in 
the event of a conflict with a third State could only be determined 
with binding force for Germany with the State’s own consent,” 
is to be read in conjunction with the Locarno commitment to the 
granting of a permanent Council seat to Germany. Every mem- 
ber of the Council has a veto. , 

Sir Austen Chamberlain found himself in a dilemma. He 
personally is not only committed to the Locarno policy, but his 
prestige is deeply engaged in carrying it through. There is 
nothing in the Russo-German Treaty which can reasonably be 
interpreted as conflicting with Germany’s part in the Locarno 
policy. When therefore French diplomacy launched a somewhat 
uncontrolled campaign, designed, if carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, to tear up the Locarno treaty—for the treaty does not come 
into force until Germany enters the League—the British Foreign 
Secretary was placed between the devil and the deep sea. Those 
who in March prophesied that the sowing of the wind would reap 
the whirlwind had the melancholy satisfacion of finding themselves 
soon justified. 

An illustration of the misunderstanding that may arise when 
certain facts are known but not their context was given by the 
incident of Dr. Bene&’s alleged “ interference’ in Western dip- 
plomacy arising out of the Russo-German treaty. The facts as 
published were that Dr. Beneš had addressed a memorandum to 
Paris and to London raising some of the juridical points at which 
there might be some question of the Russo-German Treaty clash- 
ing with the League Covenant or with the Locarno Treaty. The 
further fact, which was not published till later and which made 
some difference to the situation, was that his memorandum was an 
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answer to questions put to him by the Western Powers, among . 
whom the initiative was taken by the British Foreign Office. It 
was through Lord D’Abernon. that the news of the Russo-German 
Treaty was conveyed by the German Government to the Govern- 
ments signatory to the Locarno Treaty, and the information was 
passed on to Prague as to other interested capitals. There 
followed the normal diplomatic procedure of an exchange of view 
between Brussels, Paris, London, Rome, Prague and Warsaw, 
in the course of which views were expressed and invited. Dr. .. 
BeneS’s memorandum was a confirmation of what he had said 
verbally to Sir George Clerk, and the writing of it was a usual 
procedure. ee s ° 

; GEORGE GLASGOW. 
May 15th, 1926. . 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION.* 


This small book is one of great importance, since it contains the» 
considered opinions of one of our greatest authorities on public 
education, on its history, its contents, and its administrative 
aspects. Sir Michael Sadler knows by heart every intricacy of the 
English system of public education, and has a wide knowledge 
of education in the far regions of the Empire. He deals in this 
book frankly and freely with the merits and demerits of our 
elementary schools, and does not in the least share in the gloomy 
view which led a London newspaper, The Daily Mail, to ask him 
and Sir Theodore Morison to act as judges in a competition for the 
best Elementary School Curriculum. The two curricula—one 
for boys and one for girls—which were awarded the first substan- 
tial prizes of £500 each, are printed at the end of the volume, and - 
will be studied with interest and profit by elementary school 
teachers and others throughout the country. The Daily Mail was 
moved to offer these prizes by the fact that in an examination in 
arithmetic and general knowledge set for the purpose of selecting 
a youth for a post as a junior clerk the answers “‘ disclosed 
lamentable ignorance on the part of the majority of the appli- 
cants.” Yet it is not unlikely that these applicants had all had 

* Our Public Elementary Schools by Sir Michael Sadler, Master of University 


College, Oxford. Thornton Butterworth, 15, Bedfgrd Street, W.C.2. 1s. 6d. net. 
VOL, CXXIX. $ 53 
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the advantage of a curriculum not wholly unlike the one that 

» obtained the prize for an ideal school curriculum for boys. It may 
be that the applicants were not a bright party, but it is more 
probable that the majority of them had lost a part of the knowledge 
that they had gained at school. It isa fact that when children leave 
school at the age of fourteen and have no further. instruction or 
training, the benefits of at any rate one aspect of education, the 
actual facts and processes, have been lost. 

However that may be the Award of June, 1925, has induced the 
Master of University College, Oxford, to set down his opinion of 
the present position. He quotes, early in his book, Dean Church’s 
wise words on education. ‘‘ If education is to have its ‘perfect 
work,” ignorance and sin ‘must be encountered and defeated. 
“ Education only fulfils half its office, it works with a maimed and 
distorted idea, unless, it deals with character as well as with 
intellect; unless, again, it opens and enlightens the mind as well 
as directs, | and purifies, and fortifies the will.” ‘Does modern 
elementary’ education achieve these .ends ? 

Sir Michael Sadler points out that the Official Introduction to 
the English Revised Code for Elementary Public Schools, for 
some erratic reason or no reason abolished last month by Lord 
Eustace Percy, 


assumes that the elementary schools should impart the elements 

e . of a liberal education. It bids us look upon primary education not 
as something which should be rounded off and complete by the 
time a boy ‘or girl reaches the age òf fourteen, still less as a 
compendium of the only culture which children from less favoured 
homes can be expected to receive, but as a preparation for self- 
culture and for the education of later years. It lays stress upon 

the development of the intelligence and also upon the building up 

of character. The care of health, the training of hand and eye, 

the study of nature, practice in the use of the mother tongue, the 
making acquaintance with history and with the interpretation 
which great poets and sages have. -given to the experience of life, ` 

. all find a place in the course of training which is proposed .by. 
Government for our elementary schools. But the Code does not ` 

fail to urge that these things should be learnt and done in a 
pervading atmosphere of discipline and duty, under influences 

*- which will inculcate courage, industry, the love of truth, con- 
- sideration for others, loyalty to an ideal, and the habit of working 
with others for public ends, whether in leadership or in submission ' 

to the common will. And in this endeavour to train children for 
upright and useful service to the communityinto which they have 
been born, teachers are advised to seek in all possible ways the’ 


co-operation of parents and the home. i 


Is this programme too ambitious, does it provide the more back- 
ward children with the necessary thorough grounding in the 
elements of knowledge, do these backward children-,check the | 
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how to do any one thing well, would be vague and sli 
knowledge and in “‘ the art of self-expression by word a 
Man is a slow growing creature, and that is his mental : 
at the age of fourteen. It would be -most undesirable i 
anything else. It is only by slow mental growth that man 
the power to think soundly and wisely. It is true that tt 
mental ‘growth varies slightly ‘in different individuals, 
possible by various devices to hasten the natural rate of 
But these devices are of the most questionable value, since 
the brain is thrown out of gear with the rest of the b 
great moral injury may result. - 

. ; . J. E.G. 


* * * 


SYNESIUS OF: CYRENE. 7 


Synesius of Cyrene, the disciple of Hypatia of Alexan 
perhaps born as early as 350 A.D., and he survived the 
by an uncertain period. He must-have died (perhaps in 41 
Hypatia was murdered in 415. He was born in Cyrene itsel 
ing to Epistle 124 addressed to Hypatia, and this is some 
of his birth being as early as the middle of-the great fo 
tury, for Ammianus Marcellinus, a Syrian-Greek, writ 
in the same century, tells us that the ancient town 1 
deserted. When Synesius was sent by Cyrene as an env 
Emperor Arcadius. at Constantinople he described, in ‘hi 
appeal, de Regno, his native town as ‘‘ poor and desolat 
of ruins,” but nevertheless not past hopé of recovery. 
at the beginning of the fifth century. Cyrene was al 
extreme western point of the Roman Empire in Africa in 
cese of Egypt, situated on a lofty and lovely tableland ove 
the. Mediterranean. Strabo, skirting the coast, describes 
city, then more than eight centuries old. Synesius appear 
been educated in Cyrene as, late in life, he writes to . 
Auxentius, “I well remember how we were brought 
aducated together, and, how we consorted in Cyrene. ” H 
frequently of the importance of-his family, and in one 
mentions his first cousin once removed, Maximinianus 
who apparently: occupied, as his son occupied, a‘great pc 
Cyrene, but was also much at the court of Consta 
Synesius may havesentered the imperial civil service; it 
deduction from a passage in the 127th epistle. Stratoni 
learest to me of my sisters,” .married: Theodorus, an offic 
mperial bodyguard. He had a brother or brother-in-law, . 
ind an elder.brother Enoptius, to-whom many of the ep 


* The Letters of Synesius of Cyrene: Translated into English with Intro 
Votes by Augustine SEG Oxford Universit Press.. -21s. net. 
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addressed, and possibly a brother Anastasius, an ambassador 
referred to in the 79th epistle. The connection of the family with 
the Court-and the Imperial Guard perhaps explains why Synesius 
was.chosen , probably in 400, to represent-Cyrene as a special envoy 
to the Emperor Arcadius at Constantinople, where he spent three 
years. Mr. Fitzgerald in the introduction to his excellent English 
version of the Epistles does not, however, lay stress on this family ` 
connection of Synesius with Constantinople. 

But long before this date Synesius studied at the Unive of 
Alexandria under the renowned Hypatia and became a geometer 
and scientist of great knowledge. His letter to Paoniuseand other 
letters make this plain. That he married after his return from . 
Constantinople seems clear. Epistle 105 shows that he was 
married by Theophilus, the Archbishop of Alexandria, and all 
that we know of his wife is that she was related to a certain 
Gerontius, a man apparently of extraordinary charm, “ prudent, 
orderly, well educated, and religious,” whom Synesius commends 
to his brother in no less than three letters. It is perhaps not un- 
reasonable ‘to connect this marriage with the philosophical circle 
in which Synesius moved in Alexandria, a circle dominated by 
Hypatia. ` There “had been a previous marriage into the same 
circle. An aunt of Synesius appears to have married a famous - 
philosopher called Alexander, for Synesius speaks of Alexander’s 
son as “ my own cousin.” It cannot have been very.long after 
the marriage of Synesius that he was invited to become Bishop of 
Ptolemeus, for, writing to his brother on the subject of this invi- 
tation, he declares that he will not be separated from his wife, and 
adds, ee I shall desire and pray to have many virtuous children.” 
But he had already some children, or at any rate one child, for in 
Epistle 57, describing events in the first year of his episcopate, 
he records the death of “‘ the dearest of sons.’’ No doubt he relied - 
on the text that a Bishop could be the husband of one wile, Zod 
remained in the married state. 

He entered upon his duties with much misgiving. Foes external ` 
and internal tormented his unhappy diocese. The civil government 
‘was infamous, and the raids of furious external enemies, barbarian 
tribes from Libya, were wasting the whole region of Cyrénaica. 
The Bishop fought the infamous governor of the province with all 
the weapons of the Church, and his letters show vividly the struggle 
between Church and.State that went on, in at Any rate some of the 
‘dioceses while both parties were struggling with infidel tribes. The 
struggles had their echoes in the days of the supremacy of Stilicho, 
in the days that Chrysostom stood-for the Church as a begetter of a 
nobler social order. The work of Synesius was carried on in a 
little backwater as it were of.an empire distraught with great prob- 
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lems, Christian, ecclesiastical, civil, political. But strangely 
enough it is Synesius who makes us see, in his address to the * 
Emperor and still more in his famous allegory Concerning Proy~ 
dence or the Egyptians, the life, the contrasts, the iniquities of the 
Empire when the Goths and the Eastern Romans were. struggling 
for mastery (though it was a pagan- Goth, that brilliant soldier 
Fravitta, who saved the Eastern Empire from the Germans). 

But if Synesius does as much as anyone to illuminate the inner 
history of strange Byzantine days he is for the student chiefly fam- 
ous not as a leader of men, a philosopher, a mathematician, an 
ecclesiastic, a’country gentleman who loves the chase, but as a poet 
and one of the rare-letter writers of the world. His letters were, as 
Mr. Augustine Fitzgerald says, greatly admired in the latter days 
of the Roman Empire. The perfect ease, the irony, the great des- 
criptive power, the humane outlook, the essential humour, the 
almost passionate tenderness make them charming to any reader in 
any age. Yet, strangely enough, there has never been an English. 
version though two Frénch versions were issued some half cen- 
tury ago. Mr. Fitzgerald’s translations do not read like transla- 
tions and that, perhaps, is their great merit. The character of the 
writer and his characteristics shine out in these versions. It is a 
* pity that Mr. Fitzgerald-has not attempted to put them in chrono- 
logical order. It is true that a good many of the letters are diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible to date, but they fall into groups and sone 
certainly can be dated and various-ingenious attempts at a chrono- 
logic order have been made. Mr. Fitzgerald has followed the 
manuscript order but enables the reader to follow by numbers Mr. 
Druon’s suggested chronology. But that is a troublesome busi- 
ness for the reader. If they were printed in some attempt at chron- 
ology it would be easier to follow the evolution of the mind, the 
ideals and the character of the man whom Kingsley immortalised 
in Hypatia, a romance the historical value of which is rightly em- 
phasised in Mr. Fitzgerald’s léarned and pleasing introduction. 
Synesius was a noble figure of a man. Born -into a chaotic age 
he not only adorned but dig something to redeem it. 

J- E. G. DoE M., 


* * * 


‘THE CANADIAN SENATE*. - : 


This lucid histosical and constitutional. study of the Second 
Chamber system in the Dominion of Canada has a certain urgency 
in view of the current revival.of proposals for reform of the Senate, 
which has remained largely unchanged since ‘the passing of the 
famous British North America Act, 1867. It is true that the British 


* The Unreformed Senate of Canada-by Robert A. Mackay ‘with an Introduction 
. by George M. ee ‘Oxford University Press. %5s. net. i 1 
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North America Act, 1915, e 
to 96, but this simply follov 
for the Western Provinces 
the Dominion in its repres 
has equal representation, z 
to the new fourth section. 
vince shall always be enti 
House of Commons not le: 
senting ‘such province. `: 
down in 1867 are rigidly | H 
Constitution. 

Professor Mackay, after: 
Senate, and the fact that ‘ 
continues on its dignified. 
half a century ago,” says: 

The reform of the Sena 

federation of 1867. In 18 

at length*for the first tir 

has been’ reopened man: 
interest, if with little fre: 
ernment and ‘parties hav 
selves to reform, but so : 
decades of the past centi 
the demand for abolitio: 
recent years this soluti 

Farmers and other groug 

once more by the propos: 

to cali a conference of 

reform. Thus to mend 

matter of practical politi 
What. then is there to re 
account of the “‘ Colonial . 
experiments in North Am 
problem. When Virginia + 
Company supplied a loca 
replaced by a governor se 
council to advise and assi: 
introduced, on instructions 
principle—an annual Gener: 
and his Council and two bı 
tation. The body met on 
- worthy. to be remembered t 
de Montfort’s or the first 
Within a few years-the ele 
meet as a people’s assembl 
taxation, and denied to th 
independent legislation. 4 
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upper house, and eventually took upon ‘itself all judicial d 
and acted also as a privy council to the Governor. Its men 
held their seatsand their various executive and judicial o 
at the pleasure of the Governor, and eventually of the Crown. 
Virginian experiment “cast the mould for the type of go 
“ment in all the royal colonies on the mainland of.the Contine 
The Governor’s Council was in a sense a second chamber, thc 
it was.more like the Privy. Couhcil than the House: of Lords, 
when the time came in 1791 to grant representative: institu 
to the new. Province of Canada the’example of the Maritime 
vinces, d Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and New Bı 
wick, which in 1749, 1773 and 1784 respectively had followec 
Virginia type, a legislative council of life members unlimite 
number was formed with the intention of closely imitating 
House of Lords, while the old Council. was-also retained as 
Executive Council. This Council in fact was the forerunn 
Canadian cabinet government. _ . t 

Upper and Lower Canada had each its legislature of this i 
and the procedure of the Home Parliament was closely follo 
In Lower Canada Parliament proved “ a convenient battlegri 
for racial strife.” In Upper Canada the Upper Chamber wa: 
“ refuge of a privileged class,” a few of the wealthiest famili 
Loyalists. In each case the legislative council was the legisl: 
representative of the Executive Council, and was out of symp 
with the popular movéiiients of the day. The Act òf Unio 
1840 united the two provinces but made ho constitutional cha 
but the adoption of the practice of ministerial responsibility (: 
England) to the lower House, the Elective Assembly, made 
legislative council or second chamber “ the means of expres 
the wishes of the majority in the lower House.” Moreover, m 
terial changes involved the appointment of members of the k 
lative council of varying political views. When in 1849 ] 
Elgin swamped opposition in the upper House on the questio 
compensation to those who had lost property in the rebellio 
Lower Canada by appointing new.councillors, the Council pra 
ally ceased to function, and it was necessary for the upper char 
to become an elective body preserving the existing life memt 
The most obvious course was for the Coùticil to fend to--bec 
“a second edition of the Assembly,” which might in the | 
run .overshadow, the Assembly “ just as the Senate of the Ur 
States has overshadowed the, House of Répresentatives.”’ . 

But the North and South War in the United States n 
Canadians not only aware of the need for union of the var 
provinces, but. also::aware of the weaknesses of the Amer 


‘constitution. | ana federation ame, the ‘‘ reserved ” 
A ° : 
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residuary powers being given to the central government while the 
powers of the provincial governments were enumerated, and the 
Second Chamber in order:to preserve provincial and sectional 
interests was to be formed not as in the Lower House on the basis 
of population, but on the basis of equal representation of the three 
sections—the maritime section, Upper and Lower Canada—with 
dimitations of members. The principle was preserved when Prince 
Edward Island.joined the federation on July 1st, 1873, as part of 
the maritime section, and when the Western Provinces formed a 
fourth section under the Act of 1915. Professor Mackay points out 
that the intention of ‘‘ thé fathers of-federation” “was that the 
form of the Senate should Satisfy the sentiments of particularjsm ` 
of the various sections without endangering the unity of the’ new 
Dominion, should perform the legislative functions of revision and 
restraint: upon the House of Commons and the Executive, should 
represent conservatism and property. It was to be “‘ in every way 
a secondary political institution whose ample legal powers should | 
‘be called into play only when rights were endangered by hostile 
legislation.” . - z l LA 
For many reasons the practice of more than half a century has* 
proved that’ these. moderate expectations have not, been fulfilled. 
The dominance of the Canadian Cabinet, the uprising of other. 
means òf protecting sectional interests; the disbelief of the people’ 
and the press in a non-elective body, have left it little power. Even 
as a divorce court it is unpopular. ' It is, said the late Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, in his bitterest Oxford manner, “a bribery fund in the 
hands of the government, and a paddock for the < Old Wheel 
Horse ` of the party,’’ while Professor Stephen Leacock regards. it 
as “ a refuge of place-hunting politicians.” . Professor Mackay 
thinks that the main criticism is that the Senate “ has been robbed 
of ‘any -political foundation,” and offers some suggestions . that 
might make the’ Second Chamber an effective body. It needs to 
‘be placed upon a popular foundation while remaining subordinate“ ` 
to the House of Commons. This could be achieved if at least half 
the Senate were elected by the House of Commons, the representa- 
tives of each section electing their own senators on a basis of pro- 
portional representation, while the’selection of men of eminence 
in non-party fields-should be left to the present method of appoint- 
ment, and all seats should be held for a fixed term considerably 
longer than the term of seats in the Lower Hdtse, both appointed 
and elected senators retiring on some principle of rotation. Cer- 
tainly. the idea of a second chamber is in accordance with our 
immemorial traditions, and the plan proposed could give new life 
to an institution that-Canada’ seems-to need.. 
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A NEW SHAKESPEAREAN THEORY.* 


All students of Shakespeare are faced with the hitherto ug- 
answerable question, “‘ Whence hath this man knowledge?” The 
` Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, strives: to throw light upon 
the early life of Shakespeare, to. disentangle legend and tradition 


from fact, and he thinks ‘it probable that he has found an explana-' 


tion of the nurture of this. mysterious youth, and that by publish- 
ing the result of his research other-evidence may evolve which may 


help to elucidate the mystery. It is, indeed, little less than a’ 


mystery, df we hold. tothe theory that Shakespeare. spent all his 


eagly days in Stratford till he left for London and became an actor. | 
Mr. Gray contends that his thesis is at least’A reasonable one— ' 


which the Stratford tradition is not—and he ‘advances a new idea, 


that the boy William Shakespeare passed some years of his early ` 
life as a page in the family of Sir Henry Goodere of Polesworth . 
Hall, in Warwickshire, where he met, and consorted with, many ' 


distinguished men of the time. The only evidence he adduces for | 


„this theory is gathered from ‘the plays, themselves. . Stratford is 


never named in any of the plays, while the neighbourhood sur- . 


rounding Polesworth is constantly alluded to. 


From 1585 Stratford completely loses sight of Shakespeare. From 
that time, until his appearance in London, seven years later, there 
is not. a ‘whisper of his whereabouts or occupation. We do not 
know when he left Stratford or when he returned to live there. We 
do not know whether his wife and children accompanied or followed 
him to London. We do not know the circumstances which induced 
him to go thither, how he lived in those silent London years, what 
brought him into contact with players, or how.the Stratford trades- 
man’s son came into intimate acquaintance with the Right Honour. 
able the Earl of Southampton. 


The author gives chapter and verse from the plays to support his 
theory, and has spared no pains to read into them: the faith that is 
in him, and very striking are some of the quotations. It seems out 
of the question that a boy who was: withdrawn from’ the Town 
Free School of Stratford-on-Avon at the age of thirteen to help in 
his father’s business, and was apprenticed-to a butcher, cou!d.have, 
acquired the knowledge that produced the plays. The illiteracy of 


his father precluded any possibility ‘of home culture. “ At Stiat-. 


ford nobody had any use for books, and nobody traded in them.” 
_ On the other hand, àt Warwick and Kenilworth the Dudleys had 

- books, and rather later there was a notable library:at Coventry. 
Mr. Gray asks where and when did he get the chance of handling 
English books, and how did he make “‘ acquaintance with the work 
of his predecessors in English poetry, Surrey, Sackville, Sidney 


* A Chapter in jhe Early Life of Shakespeare. e&y Arthur Gray, M.A., Master of 
Jesus College, Cabpritse Cambridge University” Press., 75 6d.. net, 
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and Spencer, from whom he learnt the 
He was but twenty-one years old when h 
gertainly up to that date Stratford could dı 
way of culture. He married at the early a 
three children before he left Stratford fı 
feels that some more definite prospect than 
to London; for he took with him a. lette: 
Earl of Southampton. It is on this-letter 
author builds his Polesworth structure. 
castle with a baseless fabric which shall di 
rack-behind,’’ we must leave our readers tc 
there is a gap to be filled, ‘and very often 
deduction. At ary rate, this chapter in the 
poet and dramatist may lead to further 
in Arden, for it seems inconceivable t 
to him as page should leave no record, w. 

‘ page” in the plays with whose personal: 
familiar. Ben Jonson’s “ Gentle Shakespea 
it alone describes the man who was generi 
the world terms them, setting nought dow: 
a soul of goodness in things evil. The ger 
gentle nurture. 

It is thé love that men bear to Shakesp 
spare no pains to` “get behind the poetry a 
mortal embodiment in the fashion as he live 


. amongst the latest searchers after a trut 


flood ‘of light upon the plays. 


BRAVE BEOWUL 


. Professor” ‘Chambers, in his preface 

admirable and sonorous verse translation ol 
tion to the current conflict as to our spiriti 
whether we are “ Anglo Saxons”? or “ 
says that “‘ the quarrel is “unnecessary ‘and t] 


< one.” No student of our origins has any bu 


t 


a partisan spirit. We have got to be both 
‘* Mediterraneans,” and that simultaneous! 


- beginnings. For; from the seventh century, 
_ combined.” But it is possible, for essential 1 


further than the seventh century. The mai 
and the Angto-Saxon races have a comm 


* Beowulf Translated: into Moder English Rhyming 
Notes by, Archibald Strong with a Foreword on “ Beow 
R. W. Chambers. Constable. 128. net. 
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behind them both is a common tradition not only of law and 
order but of literature. Who indeed can read the Rig-Veda and 
Beowulf and not see that the heroes are scions of a common 
stock ? j 
Beowulf represents the fact that the humanism of the twe 
branches of the long separated stock were able to mingle naturally. 
As Professor Chambers points out, that was the definite policy of 
Bede, of the priests who sanctioned the efforts of Cædmon to 
. expound “‘ the verities of the Christian religion in the language, 
metre and style of the Germanic heathen war-song,”’ of Aldheln, 
of Alfred.e But all these efforts would have had far less effect, if 
they had not failed altogether, had the two branches not had 
much in common. The great early literature of Europe and nearer 
Asia, the Rig-veda, the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Æniad, 
Beowulf, and the Celtic legendary epics all reflect and glorify the 
. heroism of the Great Dispersion and the final struggle between the 
Iron and the Bronze Ages. What could be less unexpected than 
that the great new force of Christianity, with its message of hope 
to all peoples, should be enshrined in a literature that was essen- 
tially a literature of hope, of effort, of spiritual progress, led by 
the Pontifices, the bridge-builders and guardians of tradition of 
‘the dispersed tribes? It is true that Alcuin would have excluded 
the harper from the refectory on the ground that the songs oë 
the heathen were not compatible with the prose of the Fathers. He 
asks, ‘‘ What is there in common between Ingeld and Christ ?’* 
Everything, is and was the answer, since Ingeld stood, as Christ 
stands, for the resolution of tragedy by the merging of conflicting 
ideals in a higher unity. It is perfectly natural that Beowulf 
himself is a Christian warrior. When the whisper of Christianity 
had come into the souls of the wild heroes, East or West, that 
whisper transformed while taking up into itself all that was noblest 
‘of the Aryan tradition. That is why we compare Beowulf with 
the Iliad or the Æniad, or the early Rig-Veda, or the later Sagas, 
because there is in them all that tradition of essential nobility that 
the English Homer set forth in Christian guise transforming 
earlier lays. n 
The poem Beowulf is preserved in a late tenth-century manu- 
script in the Cottonian collection at the British Museum. There 
is no other manuscript, but the existing text, though written in 
late West Saxon, côntains.a number of earlier forms which point 
to an eighth-century Anglian origin. Professor Strong says that 
“ though its theme and materials are Scandinavian, there is no 
valid reason for thinking that Beowulf is a mere translation of a 
Scandinavian epic; it is almost certainly an original poem, made 
in England, gWe know nothing of itg author.” If the origiral 
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was an early eighth century poem in an Anglian dialect, it is not 
unreasonable to think that it was from the pen of a Dane, a Danish 
monk in the Danelagh of the second or third generation living in 
the more settled areas. But on this point Sir Archibald Strong _ 
expresses no opinion nor.as to the possibility of an earlier manu. 
Script in some English or Continental. library. There may be 
early English manuscripts still to. be found in the, libraries of.. 
Italy, manuscripts carried: thither by travelling scholars: from the - 
ninth century onwards. .. © |. cee eee ALA Ra 
Professor Strong has’ now added to the vast library of publica- _ 
tions concerning Beowulf a translation of this famous poem in a - 


_long, swinging, rhymed couplet, similar to the. metre, used sy - 
-W illiam Morris in Sigurd. The cæsura and the system of allitera--. . 


tion in the original receive ‘substantial reflection in this version! `. 
- The description of, Beowulf’s henchmen, waiting for his return 


from his terrible adventure in the mere where'he slew the dam of ` 
Grendel is characteristic of Sir Archibald’s ‘verse : 


‘Eftsoons the trusty henchmen who. with Hrothgar: watched ‘the -mere ` i 


Saw the tossing flood grow turbid, and blood stained all the lake; - 
And the grey old men, as together of that-goodly one they spake, 
‘Weened that never aflush with victory would the athling come again 

To seek out their mighty master: ay, full many deemed he was slain 

By the Wolf whose lair is the waters. But now was the ninth hour come, . 
And the Danes, those wights of-valour, forsook the ness, and home 
Had journeyed the lord-of largesse; but ever the guests.sat on: ...7 
And stared at the face of the water, all weary and woe-begone. 


-They yearned, yet-hope they durst not, to behold their lord again - 


Then’ swiftly ’gan swim the hero who but now. endured in the, strife :. 
The onset fell Of his foemen,- and up he struck through the mere. 

But clean were waxen_ those waters, ay; their stretches all grew clear, _ 
When from life and-its days fast-fleeting the ranging démon broke., ~; 
—So sturdily swam to? the-mainland the Shield of all sailor-folk, 


` And blithe was his heart of the-booty he had won froni the deep, -the : 


_ Made toward him, thanking the Saviour, and had joy.of their lord, that *-`- 


` gains A i A ek 
Of wondrous worth he had with him: and the chosen few: of his thegns ` 


‘again . $ i 


They, saw him scatheľess and lusty. Froń the strong one now amain, ` 
ere bryny and morion loosened : but ‘the lake all drowsy lay, 


- „And its waters beneath the welkin were red with the blood of the fray. 


This „passage shows , vigour, poetry, movement, pathos, even 


- humour (“the Danes, thosé wights of valour *); and it avoids. the l 


monotoħy, of so many. experiments in long swinging metres. It is 
not such'a fine poem as Swinburne would have made of it by the . 
sheer, magic !Of his phrasing, but it is far more terse, far more. 


o Anglo-Saxon ‘than- anything that that magician would- have 


` 
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written.” On ‘the other, hand, ‘‘ the lord’ of E is an inad- 
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missible anachronism which Tennyson would have used without 
shame, and justified on the ground that Beowulf was a Christian 
warrior, and that all Christian warriors of high rank were lords. 
of largesse if they were duly projected on to the plane of the 
thirteenth century in the company of Arthur and his Knights. 
Beowulf has this much in common with Arthur, that he tilted 
against evil. One of the great features of the period from the fifth 
to the seventh century and later is that the Celts and the Saxons 
alike, even if they were not Christians, were engaged in a ceaseless. 
warfare against the devil-worship of the pre-Aryan population. 
The earliegt English legislation, lay and ecclesiastical, is full of 
measures to try and stamp out an evil (of which the witch-cult of 
late? centuries was a survival). In a sense the poem of Beowulf 
is a folk-recital of the campaign. The slaying of Grendel, of 
Grendel’s dam, of the fiery dragon, by Beowulf, is a folk record 
of something that has historical actuality. Many of our fairy 
stories have the same origin. They are the literary reflection of a 
great moral effort by which the English and the Danes contended, 
and contended successfully in the days of Cnut, to stamp out a 
terrible social evil, something that all the Aryan tribes everywhere 
recognised as incompatible with their own civilisation. The 
Christian Church naturally took the same view, and the heroes 
who slew the beasts of devildom became the heroes of church and 
state, of the harpist and the priest alike. The moral significance 
of Beowulf is not its least claim to immortality.. j 


* * * 


THE GREAT ELECTOR.* 


It is curious that no English biography exists of the founder of 
Prussian greatness, though his importance in European history 
is generally recognised. Mr. C. Edmund Maurice, in his Life of 
Frederick William, the Great Elector of Brandenburg, has endeav- 
oured to fill the gap, at any rate to the extent of familiarising 
English readers with the main facts of a remarkable career. In 
less than two hundred pages of large print we are presented with a 
clear and impartial narrative of a man whose individual acts are 
sometimes open to the charge of inconsistency, but whose life- 
work, reviewed as a whole, displays undeviating fidelity to his. 
task of strengthening and enlarging his dominions. Inheriting 
the Prussian crown from his nerveless father George William in 
1640, the young ruler, then only twenty years of age, quickly in- 

, fused ‘a new spirit of discipline and energy into every branch of 
‘government. For the forty-eight years of his reign Central 


* The Life of Erederick William the Great Elector of Brandenburg Allen & 
Unwin. 5s. net. e i 
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Europe was engaged in almost perpetual warfare, in which 
, Frederick William distinguished himself, not only as a brave and 
resourceful soldier at Fehrbellin and elsewhere, but as a skilful 
diplomatist quick to seize évery oe a of advancing his 


” cause. 


The most criticised ‘hci of his-life is that in wih for a time- 
he threw in his lot with France; yet he never ceased to be by con- 
viction and interest one of the stoutest champions of Protestantism, 

- and his welcome to the industrious Huguenots after the revocation- 
of the Edict of Nantes was both a shrewd stroke-of business and - 
an affirmation of réligious sympathiés.. Mr. Maurice’s Little book . 
is packed with information, and his summary of the Great Elector’ s 
work in-his closing chapter is admirably just.“ Hé dragged: “up 
a half-starved and despairing: ‘population into vigorous life, moral, ` 
intellectual and physical. He welded them into a flourishing “and 
independent ‘State; by the-aid of his nephew, William of Orange, 
che helped to eal the power of.the aggressive French monarchy ; 
and, last-not least, he showed in guidance of his: State an ideal 
„of religious liberty “such “as had Scarcely: ‘Deen realised” beror in 

` Europe,” . , 

* 1. %4 -* 


“SCENES: ‘AND CHARACTERS FROM 
BEN -INDIAN HISTORY.* | 


Mr. C. H. Payne relates in a direct and faseinatinie manner nthe 
careers of the- outstariding c characters and scenes of Indian history, 
‘without . which knowledge the -traveller of to-day is unable to 
appreciate or even understand one half of what he sees, ahd still 
less than half öf what he hears on all sides, for Indian history from 
the time of Alexander the Great, 356-B.C., to the present day, has 

“been, and always ‘will be, the- Joadstar of the imagination. 
Mr. Payne™in his. preface truly says, that for atmosphere and 
life it is necessary’ to go to those who lived and wrote in the period 
_ that they-describe, ‘and that the humblest detdils from :a-contem-- 
porary writer are worth more for visualizing the time ‘than all the 
research of the scientific historian to whom we look for “ perspec- 
tive,- -proportion and sequence of cause-and effect.’ Freeman the 
historian ‘says, that “ ‘History is past politics, Politics present 
history.” But we must always: ‘remember, that _ personality 
governs politics; so to the student: of. humanity, contemporary 


- -record is the link which binds past with present and unites all 


-the nations of the earth. The Author of this book draws his in- 


* Scenes, and Characters from Indian History as described in the works of seme 
Old Masters. Compiled and -edited by C. H. Payne. Humphrey Milford. Oxford 
University Press. ‘63. net. < 
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: formation from ten Authors, of whom five were eye-witnesses, and 
_rank as ‘‘ original authorities,” the other five derived their know- 
‘ledge from eye-witnesses and may be classed as “‘ original author 
‘ities once removed.” 

The first to figure in this volume is Alexander the Great, and 
Plutarch supplies the history from Alexander’s own letters, What 
‘especially strikes the reader when contemplating the lives and ex- 

« ploits of the great men of all ages and all nationalities, is_ the 

` similarity of aim, namely, the aggrandisement of their nation either 

` by arms, law, arts or ethics. Science hardly entered into the de- 
signs or calculations—if we except astrology and necromancy—of 

_ the tarlier races. The next character sketched in this book is 

~ Hiouen Thsang, ‘‘ The Master of the Law ” as he was styled in 

“China. It is a long stride from Alexander the Great to 629 A.D., 
when Hiouen Thsang set out tor India, where he remained for 
sixteen years, travelling from place to place from city to city under 
the ægis of King Siladitya, studying and discussing the orthodox 
Buddhist faith against new theories and unbelievers. He returned 
- to China in 645 A.D. taking back with him numerous statues, 
images, relics of the Buddha, and “ 657 volumes of mdnuscripts 
dealing with the various philosophic schools.” Hwui Li, his 
friend and disciple, wrote his life, and to him we are indebted for 
the account of this wonderful Chinese monk and his travels. He, 
died in 664 A.D. On his return to his native country he retired 
to a monastery where he spent the remainder of his life translating 
into Chinese the volumes he had collected, and lecturing and 
writing his memoirs. 

Other scenes and characters in this work are equally interesting, 

“ Vasco da Gama at Calicut,” ‘“ The Founding of the Mogui 

` Empire,” “ Akbar, a Portrait.’ With’ Akbar the general reader 
seems on intimate terms as a link with India as we know it. Akbar 

' was a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, and a most enlightened 
and, judged by his own generation, liberal minded sovereign. 
He died in 1605. He may be said to have laid finally the founda- 
tion of the Mogul Empire, with the help of Bairam Khan Turko- | 
man. The descriptions of his military conquest are extraordinary. ` 
The wealth of the kingdoms and provinces which he conquered 

; and annexed warranted the title of ‘‘ The Great Mogul.” He had 

‘a number of biographers, chief amongst them being Firishta, whe 
wrote a history of the Mohammadens in India. ‘‘ The account 
of Akbar’s reign is based partly on the writer’s personal knowledge, 
ut mainly on the Akbarnama of Abul Fazi ” and Nizam-ud-din- 
Ahmad, both accomplished and favoured courtiers.of Akbar. The 
wealth and magnificence of these times almost defy imagination, 
and Mr. Payal. wark has helped in no ' ordinary way to envisage 
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for us of to-day the scenes and personalities of Indian History ' 
drawn from contemporary writers and eye-witnesses. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. |: 


St. John according to the earliest Coptic manuscript,* a papyrus..;_* 2 


he»? 


covered in a pot dug up near the village of Hamamieh, some t._.; 3 / 


Petrie, on examining it at University College, Gower Street, discover, . 
that it was a Coptic, version. of the Gospel according to St.°John. T 7 
document was photographed, and it is now in the custody of the Baiti, - 
and Foreign Bible Society. Mr. Herbert Thompson in this volumi 
supplies an elaborate account of the manuscript. ‘‘ The handwriting ` 
bears a strong resemblance to that of Vaticanus, allowance being made ` 
for the fact that one is on papyrus and the other on vellum.” Sir, 


Frederick Kenyon on this ground is inclined to assign the Coptic ` 
manuscript to the third quarter of the fourth century. This ‘‘ Qau 7 


papyrus is of importance not only for its antiquity and its peculia; | 
readings, but for the knowledge we have of its history . . . it is th, -: 


Sir Herbert Thompson has edited, with a translation, The Gospel; : ; 


> 


miles south of Asyut, half way between Cairo and Aswan. Sir Flinu,* i> 


only early Gospel manuscript of which we are sure of the provenance, `, 


the place in which it was found.” Texts of this Coptic type have a 


special value as some evidence of the reactions of various versions upon j: 


one another in the fourth century; and the present edition, with the’ , 


text and the photographic reproduction facing, each other, and with ,. 


eclaborate. analysis and collation and English translation, will specially : 
interest workers in higher textual criticism and mark a stage in the ; 


* 


_ Specialists and collectors will acquire with gratitude this fine volume 
by Mr. R. L. Hobson, the keeper of the Department of Ceramics and 
Ethnology at the British Museum, on The Later Ceramic Wares of 
China.+ The treatise deals with the work of the period of the Manchu 
Emperors, K’ang Hsi (1661-1722) Yung Chéng (1723-1735), Ch’ien 


Lung (1736-1795) and other periods of the Ch’ing Dynasty. The volume i 


_ is the sequel to the Wares of the Ming Dynasty, and it carries the story, | 
of Chinese pottery and’ porcelain from the end of the Ming period j 
(1644 A.D.) down to our own times, that is, to the end of the. Manchu 


Ch’ing dynasty in-1912, thus completing the trilogy which started the, ' 


* devoted to porcelain made during the reign of K’ang Hsi, Yung. Chéng 


A 

construction of a ‘perfect text of St. John’s, Gospel. | 
* * 

| 


the Early Ceramic Wares of China. The work is mainly, however, | 
I 


and Ch’ien Lung at Ching-tê-Chîn, where the Imperial factory, which 
‘was rebuilt and reorganised by the Manchu rulers, was situated as well 


as many private factories, ‘f Ching-té-Chin has been sińce the begin-"" 


ning of the Ming dynasty the Ceramic metropofis of China. At least : 


80 per cent. of this fine porcelain, for which China has been famous for 
centuries, comes from that centre. Mr. Hobson notes that the manu- 


facturing processes in use during the Ch’ing dynasty do not differ in- + 


principle from those ofthe Ming. The basic materials were China clay 
(Kaolin) and China stone, Both the clay and stone were fully .purified . 


* British School of Archzology in Egypt. University Colle it Gower Street. 
+ Ernest Benn, 8, Bouverie Street, E.C. e iN oe 
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before they were made up into a dough-like mass for the potter. ‘ The 
glaze was a mixture of China stoné and burnt lime and fern ashes, the 
superior qualities of the glaze containing a higher proportion of the 
stone.’? The blue colouring material (cobaltiferous ore of manganese 
i came from the hills ofi Shao-hsing and Chin-hua in the province of 
Chekiang. It was fully refined before application with the brush. The 
ylaze was next applied, rarely by the brush but by immersion in liquid 
raze or by spray. After the final processes firing followed, the formed, 
-,"ed and glazed vessel being protected from damage in the kiln by 
s, clay case. The furnaces were kept burning for three days, and 
. the fourth day the potter knew his fate. The glaze protected and 
sveloped ,the blue colour. If enamel colours, such as famille verte 
id famille rose, were desired these were now applied by the brush in 
" \trefiable enamels and a second firing at a lower temperature followed. 
If gold decoration was desired this was now added and a third firing 
followed. There were, of course, many elaborations in the long process, 
necessary variations in the paste and glaze, and detailed finishing work 
for special pieces that were the secrets of the master’s hand. Mr. 
Hobson writes, “looking at the finer Ch’ien Lung porcelains, espe- 
" cially those made for Imperial use for the more fastitious Chinese con- 
 noisseurs, we are ready to admit at once that the Chinese potters 
P reached the zenith of manipulative skill during this period. Whether 
we admire these perfect productions as much as the bolder and broader 
effects of the Ming and K’ang-Hsi wares is a matter of taste. There 
_are many who tire very soon of the soft tones of the famille rose and the 
miniature-like delicacy of its designs, and turn with relief to the more 
virile and less cloying style of the earlier wares. They find, too, that for 
decorative effect the latten are more satisfying.” It is interesting to 
note Mr. Hobson’s remark that ‘‘ among the few frankly modern 
porcelains of which collectors will desire a specimen, are those with a 
palace mark [Ta Ya Chai] of the famous Empress-Dowager.’’ In 1916 
Viian Shih K’ai ordered porcelain that will have interest for the 
collector as some of it bears his intended reign-name, Hung Hsien. 


* * * 












Mr. MacCallum Scott’s new volume of political travel, Beyond the 
Baltic (Thornton Butterworth) is not less delightful than his earlier 
travels in Roman Africa. He conveys to his readers a mass of infor- 
mation in an easy and informal manner, and his interest in the coun- 
tries, the people, and the persons he meets is contagious. He is well 
aware of the importance of historical background, and he gives us 
just enough to enable us to grapple with the problems of the present. 
The book opens with a fascinating narrative of the river route through* 
Russia by which the Norsemen or. Varangians, found their way to 
Constantinople in the ninth century, and proceeds to reconstruct the 
settlement of the Vikings along the southern coast of the Baltic. A 
visit to Leningrad anti Warsaw is described in a series of chapters 
which, without any attempt at sensationalism, leaves the usual im- 
pression of sadness and failure. The larger and more important half 
of the volume is devoted to the new States which have been carved out 
of the Russian Empire—Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia. The pictures of 
Riga and Vilna, of Kovno and Reval and Dorpat, of the German cities 
of Danzig and Iymel, now severed from the Fatherland, are extremely 
vivid, and we Close the pages of this richly illustrated volume with 
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quickened interest in the bni of the little repüplics sies life may 
seem to hang on a slender thread, ‘bn: which are none the less, though 
poor and inexperienced, full of vitality and self-confidence. Though 
subjects of the Tsar for generations, these peoples differ from tht 
Russians in race, language and religion, and they have suffered too” 
much from Bolshevism to have any illusions about Moscow. _In the, | 
concluding chapter, entitled ‘‘A Baltic League,” Mr. “Scott pleads 
for close co-operation between Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. - The 
first two have already joined hands, ard Lithuania’s bitter-feud. with; 
Poland over Vilna pushes her towards her northern neighbours. T: 
Western nations should help these gallant little communities to bul 
their new life on the foundations of pease and sound finance. 
x - @ 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. + | 
The report of the Departmental Ccmmittee on the University. of 
London* has ‘caused a good deal of fluttering and-heart-searching in . 
University circles. The Government have officially adopted the feport,” | 
and very soon a Statutory Commission will be set up to carry out the , 
proposals and to make new and less complicated statutes for the , 
University.. It is generally felt that at present the University is not 
-fully organic, that it tends in the direction of bureaucratic control, and 
that the very living members are more important than the body’ of 
. Which they are nominal parts, The present proposals will create new - 
interest among the teaching staff of the University, and hy the proposal 
(hich has been a good deal criticised to form a small University 
uncil possessing final decision in matters of finance, the various, 
-colleges and schools will. no ‘longer havcg tect ‘contact, with “ther 
Treasury and the- London County Corntil; "This. may make Tór that 
- ~-independence which.is a necessity of University life. ` 


Dr. M. F. Lindley’s work on “The Acquisition and Governed! of 
Backward Territory in International Law, being a treatise on the law 
and practice relating to Colonial Exparsion.’’{ is the result of research 
undertaken as the King Edward VII Memorial Scholar at the Middle ` 
Temple. The book deals with actual territory, whether inhabited or 
not, with the question of the acquisition of soy ereignty, with methods ` 
of acquisition and the exercise of sovereignty. It is an important 
theme and one worthy of attention, especially as the whole question of ` 
the Foreign Jurisdiction of the British Crown is now much under dis- 
sussion as well as the related theme cf mandated territory. A.recent 
tase ist the Privy Council dealt indeed with the question of sovereignty *’ 
and jurisdiction springing ultimately from a-somewhat strange appli- 
cation of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890. Dr. Lindley’ s work’ is 

'’ careful, learned, detailed and most attractive bath in matter and in 
style, and -worthy of the ‘research foundation which gave-rise to it. 


os f * H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 3d. net. 
t Longsmans. 21s. net. 


